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CABINET EDITION. 



ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANA, 
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lil^tm nf flniatrsal riiiaiulrigr. 



KZSTOSZCAXi DZVISZOir. 

A good M-ork on Gi noral History lius lon;^ been ji <^ro!it (Icsidoratmn in our 
litfraturo. The sninuiarios oi' Tvtlor and IJusscll are too brii'f, and tiie L'lu- 
versal History, indoi>cndoiitly of the lieavv maimer in which it is written, is 
too long. It is prcsnmed that the Historical Department of the Kntyclo- 
r.tDiA Metkopolitana will be fonnd to meet this want in an cllicieiit nuni- 
ner. The articles are written by men of tin; higlie-t attainments in dilfereni 
classes of historical knowh'dge. They exhibit the history of the wurld, at 
first in a series of Biugraphical sketches, and then in a CiJiitimious History of 
each remarkable conntry, combined with an Kcelesiastl(Ml History remark- 
ably full and rich in the most interesting epochs of the Christian Clmrcii. 
Dissertations of great importance in a ithilosnphical point of view, sucli a- 
those on Ancient riiilosophy and Literature, on the Crnsadcf, the Femlal 
System, and the Scholastic System, ai-e introduced, at the most convenient 
periods, for the illustration of the respective subjects. 

In preparing this dei)artment of the Encycloi)iedia for publication in tlio 
CAnixET Edition, the greatest care will be taken to render eveiy secti«)n oi' 
it as complete as the present .state of historical knowle<lgc will permit. Every 
Treatise will be compared with tlie recent works of eminent Hi-torians, Gco- 
grajthers, and Arclucologists ; additions will be made where necessary, and 
new Histories, of i>articular Countries or on special subjects, will be intro- 
duced when re«|uired to comnlotc the plan that is sketched in this Prospectus. 

It is intended also to enri<'h the Cabinet Edition wit!i an i:\tknsive Skkiks 
of Illustkations, consistmg of Portraits and Statues of Eminent Persons, 
Pictures of celebrated Events, Views of retnarkablo Places and Buildings, 
Couis, Medals, and other subjects of archa-*ological interest; taken from the 
most authentic sources, and Drawn and Engraved on Wood by eminent Artists. 

Subscribers, who wish to do so, can receive the Historic.vl Depakt.ment 
of the Encyclopiedia without the other Departments. 

PLAN OF TlIK UXIVi:i?SAI. HISTORY. 
'I'fie Volumes to which a Price is affixed arc Pitblishtd. 

INTRODTJCTOEY VOLUMES. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO TIIE STUDY OF UNIVERSAL HISTOHV. 
Two Dlss^.'rtations: I. Oa the Uses of Histi»r>- as a Study. II. On the Sq)aration of the 
Early Facts of History from Fable. By Sir Joiix Stodu.vkt, Kiit., LI..D. Second IMi- 
tlon,' Re-written. Price 5s. cloth. 

CHRONOLOGY AND HIEROGLYPHICS. By the Rev. Thomas Hakt- 

wu.i. IIokm:, 15.1)., St. .Iiilm'.^ ( olkL'e, Caiiiliiiilge, I'rel'fii'lary t>f M. l\(iil's. iVf.. llie 
Uev. G. C. KEXoc.uti), li.D.. Fel. of Sydney-SaiWL»x Coll. Cam., and other CoiUril>ut'>rs. 

TABLES OF UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOfJY, from the Emlie^t Period to 
the I'resent Time; so arraiigi-d as to show the t'iintem]Miraiieims llvi-ujs in all Comi- 
tries at one view, with an extensive .\li»hubetical and Clas^itied Index. Xi'irlt/ lica-fi; 
one liirue Volume, idoscly priiilod. 

ARCILEOLOGY. ETHNOLOGY. With numerous Ilhistratiuns. 
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AirCIEINT HISTORY. 

''!'J,!1^T.^-^^' ANH BIOGRAPHY, from the Antediluviau Period to 
UU, LUU, .lou. .L.«„x Goo..; M.I)., and uU-J^s." S^o^a EdJi^ J!;^i;Se!i: 

'^r ..^1' ^^^^ ^ "I'^^'e Alexander the (Jreat to the 

the Vcn. .Vrohdeacon Wm. IUlk IU.k, ^I.i:^^;s;er o^^he O^^^r JJ^uJi" ^ ci 

""Ili^J^^l^: !^ " ^'^^^^ Of the Jewish Kco- 

::AIiI.V ORIENTAL HISTORY, eomnreliendiriff Fgypt As^^vnr^ P.-nc,» 
JIISTORY OF GliEKCK, from ll.u Kaili. st Iteccrds to the C]o^ nf 

ui: i; RCK AXD MACEDOKIA-Histon- of Gaoce f,„m tl.o A-o of Xcnonhon 
ftu. LL,1.>.. D.C.L Illustrated l.y uumerous Wood Lngruvuig. X aCS 

Kditiou. Ilevisod uiid greatly cnlu^tfud."' ll'. M Second 

HISTORY OF ROME, from the Foundation of the City of Rome to the 

tern Knu-ire By tlKM^.v. T.K^^^^^^^ 

',;<;V; J.A Jkkemii-, D.l)., iVofcssor of Diviuitv in the 
IliuMAs Nook T.VI.F..IKI., D.C.L., tlu- liev. J. J[. a 
• ( ainlindiro; the liev. (K ( klii. IIknol-ari., i I) 
Cambr..|;;o; t I.c Jk-v. J. li. Uttlkv, M.A., late 
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[-, LI..1>., D.C.L. 



Uluhtratcd hy nmucruus Eiiirruviniis. 



Ui^'lit J{ev. IJisliop 
ill Til rot' Voluiuc3. 



1. Tme TlojiAx IlF.rnti.i' 

•2. TlIK I:«.»MAX EmI'IKK. 

Till: J)i;i LINK A.M> I'Ai 1. ,,1 



1 nr. lIu.M.v:. l"utt-r:f; 



HISTORY OF r^rnrvN LITERATURE. Rv the Rev. Tho.lvs Vknold 

^ • /'/JJ'^^i^'^ I^I-^^fA^^ AND OL'IENTAL RHILO.SOPHY. Ry 

r I,' V'^'-^^-F.v, M.A.. \ ic;ir ,.r Warcv late I-oHovo' 

E, IM) rnfcssr.i- ot Divinity in the I'niversirv of 

,v r,, ' ITIES. Bv Wii.liath RA.M.SAY, JI.A., Trinity CoUe^o 
Ml li,m;an..y,n (he- University of (JlasgoV. Witfi mimcroii. 

AUY of classical ANTK^LITIES AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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58 BAKBR-SfTRlSBTf LOKDOir, 

January, 1861. 



MESSRS. GRIFFIN & CO. rogret the delay that has taken place m the 

publication of the New Edition of the 

ariBiDg from the neoeasitj of re-wnting the greater part of the prqjeeted 
TohmieB. Theynovr beg to etatef that the Works in progress are so fiir ad-> 

vauced, that a oonfciaaoas sucoessioQ of Volumes oaa be oonfideatlj promised. 

THE rOLI.o™0 WILL APPEAE DUEING 1851- 

A MANUAL OF EOMAN ANTIQITITIES. By Professor Ramsay. 

A TREATISE on ELECTEO-METALLURC^T. By James Napibr, F.C.Sl^ . 

A TREATI8B ott IBOXOffllAVKT. By Robbbt Htibt, Esq. 

A XAHVAl of BOXAHT. By Fkotoor Bautoub, H.D., F.BJS.E. 

A TRSATKB on KBTAUUSOT. By J. A. Pbxuufs, Eaq«, F.G.S. 

A SERIES OF PICTORIAL.HISTORISS^ viz.— 

BABLT KUROn of QBSBGB. By Talfoubb, and others. 
WOfSXSBSi of the ROKAV REPUBLIC By Dr. Abvold, and others. 
SAUY QBISHTAL KUTOBT. By Rev. Ptoftssor Eadb. 

'ttrmxt^Kt. AmomnSB and GEOORAPHY. By Rev. Dr. Cotz, and others. 
QBUBiQH HIBTOiBT, Td. IL ^ Rev. Vtaikmxt Jebkub, and oUiers. 
HmOBT of BOKAV IiIIBRATIIB& By Rev. H. TROMPSOBr, and others. 
JUnUMT ofOJUERK- U BOIUJI PBII0B0PH7. By Bi^iniBiJi^ and othera 
PrtlMSBr XAIIBllOn WSBKKM of FHUMOFKY. 

iiE Yomr sxeiniABrs oumsoloot. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

JIMT READY. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. 

A SERIES OF NINETY ENGRAVINGS, containing above One Thoiu&nd Figores of fbe 
AalDMl C wtf ca Engraved by LowKf and Tuoa. Landseeb, from Designs by Sownsr 

miui fimAM l^MMW*, with nin«tar«H«w iliM«riptlrtM ^mpfrtfi^ ^ frftT'^ITOinftly fHWIIlfl. jSo. 

BOOK OF VATUBB, 

A COMPREHENSIVE INTBODnCTION TO THE NATURAL SdENCEa Itandated 
ikom the Qemiaa oTSobobdisb, by Hzsnr Medmok, F.CS. 

Tacn I>iTinov— OomiKVhending Puraics, AaTRowoiiT, wid Chbhistbt. With several 
hundred Engr3i>*ii)ps. Pfwt 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

Sbcoku Division— Comprehending Mineralogt, Gkology, Botant, FuTSiOLOiiT, and 
ZooLoex. With several hundred EnjgraTlnga, PoitSvo, oloth. 

CTCLOFiEDIA OF SELIGIOUS AITECDOTES, 

A VAST COLLECTION OF FACTS, NARRATIVES, AND EXAMPLES, wtth Ooptons 
Index. Condensed and Rc\i)«»il from the Work of Rev. K. Abvdb. Wifll Introductory 
Eaaay by thejiev. Dr. Chebvkb. Cro>^^^ 8vo, 4s. 6d. doth. 

ABBOXTft W0RX8» 

Ooiqpitainf THE TODNO CHBISTIAir, TEAGHIS, WATTO DO GOOD, ise. BrOt 7a dlofli. 

HUTMOOK OF flOOmiH flOVG. 

A HAND-BOOK OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND, cwitotntng tlie best Songt of Bnnm. ^ 
Set to Music. With Notes, and Life of WOaon. By Wnxux HiiCBiaow. Utautratoa hy 

Portrait and Platc& Crown 8vo, 5fl. fancy binding. 

£HCYCLOP.£DIA of BBITISH ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & IfACHIirEST. 

THE ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES^ AND MACHINERY. Rv Professor 
Bablow. With an Introductory Dtaertation, by Vratmm BABBi^OK. lUostrated by 87 
FoSMofEngiavlnstlqrLowiy. New edition. ^428. doib. 

MAIfUAL OF vLBcrBMomm, 



A TREATISE ON ELECTROfSrCBCHCjOGT, or Om Eleebted SdoMe of lOiiA By J. R. 
DoKs. Mew Edition, ReviMd and Edited tiy H. a Dasuho, lUX, MA. Macep Sn^ 

cloth. 
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EHCTCLOFiEDIA KETBOPOLITAHA: 

OB, 

ON A METHODICAL PLAN, PROJECTED BY S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Sem cmd Revised Edition^ printed in Crown 8vo. Pubiu/ted m MonilUy Volutnei. 



Vol. I., price 2s., cloth lettered, 

INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION ON THE SCIENCE OF 

METHOD. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With a Synopsis. 

CosTEHTS Philoaophlcal Prindrfo* of Method i Illustration erf those Principle* i AppUc&tion to the General 
O oa ca t w uilkiP mmi ])««alopawilt or Studies : Plan of the Eucy. Met. as founded on the FltaciplM of Mstbod. 

Vol. II,, price Ss., cloth lettered, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP LANGUAGE : Part I., Oomprehendiiig 

UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, or the Pure Science of Lanraage. By Sir John 
^TODDART, Knt., LL.D. Seooad Edition, Revised by the Author. 



JOomnmm .— FhOoinpfay of Languamt .SkdbateaerVtov«f thow FmwIUm of ito bMBM* laA WOI 
awSelmprXM|ii^ WBantMMMi Wohb m Parts of Snedti HOnaat Fwddplnt 1 

Ttrt»}AitidH|Ptapodlkias>Ooi|JaiKtlout Admteilnl^^ rtatWii TheMwhwrtwiof Bi 



Vol. IIL, price $8., dotli lettered, 
LOGIC. By the Most Reverend Richabd Whately, D.D.. Arch- 
bishop of Ehiblln. The Original Edition, oosnplete, with a GompreheiiBiTe 

Synopsis and a Copious Index by tlic Kilitor. 

lolrwluctiun : nofltiltlon of Lopic, History. Analytical Sk»'t<>h of tho Logical 8y.it em — Chap. I. OfUie 
Onntiona of the Mind and of Temu.— Chap. II. Of Propositioaa.— Chap. IIL Uf Artrumenta.— Ohap^ IT. 
Of Modt ^rli ngiMn , a«. - Ch» p . Of lMlariM,»Ohipii VI. away on &> giP»fiao> oIb— ■wring. 



Vol. rV^., price 3s. 6d., cloth lettered, 
KHETORIC. By the Most Reverend Richard Whately, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. The Origiual Edition, complete, with a comprehensive 
Syxiopflb and a Copioiw Index 1^ the Editor. 

ItotroducUoo: Bnwdtlon of uis mUaol^OIUMk I. Of llw ImrnittOB, Airangement. and Introdnetlon of Aiw 
ta. L Of AopodUooB to belbdntoiiMC 1 Of AqtMHiita. S. Of the yarioua Uaeand Ordcrof tbe 

nLMarlk L DMflerftgrofBtiyto. S. SiNfg7«f style, a BI•gMMof8qrli^-Ob•^IT. 



VoL v., price Gs., clotii lettered, 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. First Division: 

THE KISK AND EARLY PROGKKSS OF CIIRISTIANllT. By the Right 
Reverend Samuel Hinds, D.D., Bishop of Norwich. A New Edition. Revii»ed. 

Corrwrrs — I. Introduction to Ilistor)- of Early Chri-stianitv: Beliifion of tlie Gt'ntiles. of the Jew ^, ni<l of tin- 
Samaritans. Part 1. Tiio MiniMr>- of Chri/t. Part L*. The Aj-ostolir Ape. Part 3 At'i' of Hh- AjM i^iuUcjil 
Fntiiors. — II. C<>rre5|iondencc l^twcen Pliny the Consul and tlie EnijuTor Tr.ij.in. rcsfw i i-l-'IIh' E.'irly ( lir .-- 
ti»D>.— IIL Life of ApoUoniuB Tyanmui with a Comparison l)«tweeu the Miradea of Hciipturti and tkmse 
I ivgMds tiNir iMptQttvs Otj^Boit Itetan^ and SvktaMC. 



Vol. VI., price 4s., cloth lettered, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By William Nassau Senior, Esq., 

late Professor of Political Economy in the L'iiivci>itv of Oxford. 



■ ' till, il flrorii.aiy, tho Science which Trrat-i of the Natun-. x\w Production, and tlie DiMriliutiim " f Wei 
>'.miri! ut Wciltli. Vahiis Four Elementary Propo»ltion» of the Scifiicc: I. Oencrnl l)«>ire fur Wi-aith s 2. 
Cauws wliicli limit Population; 3. Production : Capital and I-ii" nr ; 1. Coiiijinrif-on of Mnr.nfactures with Ajfri- 
(tuUure. I>iatribution of Wealth : E.\( hangc ; MouupoUcH ; Kent; Wages : Profit i Emigration. With an Index. 

Vol. VII., price 2s. Cd., cloth lettered, 

HISTORY OP THE JEWS, from the Time of Alexander the 

Great to the Destruction of Jerusalem by Titn.s. a.m. 3595, Ji.t.-. 409, to aj>. 70. 
By the Venerable William Halb Hals, M.A., Master of tho Charter House. 

Gluip. I. 7rom tho time ofAlexatider the Great to the time of the Maccabees.— Chap. II. Heviewofthofltal* 
of Religion in Judaea from the time of Meiwmtoh to tiM tioto of tbo M«cc*Im««.— Obapu IIL Tho Aaamoaean 
PriDce».^-^l^^JL V JBa^ th> ei—t— nrtoiyortlM««iii.ftomtlMDMthorBoNidtlMOfM»«o«he 

VoL Vm, price es., doth lettered, 
SACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, from the AntediluTian 

Period to the time of the Prophet Malachi. A.M. 1 to A.II. M07, B.a 887. 

Edited by the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 

Inln-ductory Dia«ertntion : On liie Claims and Tm^ii of Pftcred HiMory.— rh<tp. 1. Antediluvian Period.— II. 
f*atr«a«.luii Age — III Jol>. — IV. Mi .«*i> -^V. Jofi ii.-i.- VI The Judai> of I»rael to tlie Monarchy undtr liavid. 
•Til David —Till The Ifiraoliti*h Monarcliy fn n> itio K. itrn of Siilonion to the Cai'ti^ity if (l:o Tin Iriln-ii.— 
IX The I-rarliti«.h M< n.-.rrlA . tin; (■si|.ti>it\ of ,Tuil.-\li. X. I.-;unli, iind U»- lliptcirit-al Evci !•■ coi. netted with hia 
I'roj liw-ir- — M .N' 1 u. li.oin. /r.ir .VII I'lni 1. I.-XIII. .l.-rLniiali -XIV. KukU 1 - XV Kira and K«iMrnl«b- 
— XVL Tlie Latur Muiur I'rvpheta.— XViL Ihe lUuttriuiu Wgincn ut Aitciciit larael.— li-deA. 
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ENC7L0Pi£DIA METEOPOLITANA. 

Vol. IX., price 7s. 6(,1., cloth lettered, 

HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. By the Hon. Sir 

Thomas Noon Talfourd, D.C.L.; the Right Reverend Ciiakles James 

Blomfield, D.D., Bishop of London ; K. Whitcombb, Es(}., M. A., Trin. Coll., 

Cambridge; E. Pococke, Esq.; the Rev. J. B. Ottley, JI.A., late Fellow of 

Oriel Colle^ie, Oxford ; and the Rev. IIexky TnoMPSON, ALA., late Scholar of 

St. John's College, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington. 

CowTBWTS .—Early Greek Poetry.— Trngic Poeta of Greece, with a View of the Greek Tragedy.— Chorus in 
Aadeot Tragvdy.— Lyric Poets of Gr»»ece.— Old Cofue<ly of Oreoco.— Mitldlo and New Comedy of'Oreece. Poets 
of the Middle Comedy, Poets of tho New Comedy. — Ionic Logoirrapher*. — Greek Historians. — Greek Oraton.— 
qyek Pwtona Poetry.— Fbaologk;aI Notes: The Greek Article; nigamow; I>itl|yniiitni«.-.Onek Utaniy 



Vol. X., price 58., cloth lettered, 

MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY.— Part. 1. 
ANCIENT PHILOSOHPY. By the Rev. F. D. Maukice, Chaplain to Lincoln's 
Inn, Professor of EooleaiaBtieal fiUBtoiy, King's Ck)llege, London. A New Edition, 

entirely Re-written. 

This work treats of the Philosophy before the Cominff of Christ. Tbo M^yMUooMldeiwIt— let. The lUilWin 

~ tKeulciHu, A.s.Hyn.iu i Sd. " " " ~ " 



Pluloitophy ; 2d, Thy l^iryptian, Pfi<eulciHu, A.s.Hyn.iu iSd. tho Hindoo: Ml, fie OUaaw I Wi,Xh0Fiitei . 

The Greek t 7th, The Uomenjfltb, The 0ra.-oo- Hebraic or Alexandrian. 

Vol, XI., price 5s., cloth lettered, 

INTRODUCTION TO UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Two Disser- 
tations:—!. On the USES OF HISTORY AS A STUDY; 2. On the SEPAR- 
ATION of the EARLY FACETS of HISTORY from FABLE. By fiir JoHw 
Svoddart, Kilt., LL.D. A New Edition, entirely Re-^^^itten. 

8T!iO«t8.— Meaninj; of the Word History— M.inner of Relating— Utility, History a Source of Pleasure— 
Qualiflentions of the Historian— r.irticular Hi8tori.ini5 — Order of Study— Skpabatio.i o» Fact "from FinLK— 
ChronolofO' Geography— Ori0n of Mjtholo(::>— Political Fictions— Profane Hi.stor}— Ejrjpt. Scriptural and 
Classical Account of— Ej.'j-pt, Miidem Accounts of— Indi.i, SLTiptural and Claiihical Account of— Indi.i, Literature 
and Beligions of— China — Scythlami — Tartars — Samatians — Bum — Goths— CeltJt — Babyloaiau and Asayriaa 
_. — . _ PeniMis—AraWAiie— Syrians and PboBnicians—Groeks— Italy— F ~'" 
-Movth America— Bed Indian*— Central America— South America. 



Vol. Xn., price 8s. 6d., cloth lettered, 

A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By William Ram- 
rat, A.M., Trin. Coll., Cambridge, FrcH^eor of Humanity in the Univenity of 
Glasgow. With Map and numerous Engravings. 

OOBwrrs:- Topop-nphy of Rome— Oriirin of the Roman People, and Political and Social Organisation— 
Oeaer&l Principle.'* ot tlie Homau Constitution— The Comitia — Mngiatrales— Tlio Senate— Public Lands, and 
Agnrian Laws— Soman Bevenues— Soman Laws and Administratton of Jtistloe— BeUsion — Calendar— MUttanr 
ti-H ruTil ftlMrt Wflgftfi mi M ir i w ani ITfihn Pri-reta Hh ttf tlwr Wflm aiii rn iiii i golii n iri m Tnifar 



VoL XIIL, price ISs 6d., dotli lettered, 
A MANUAL OF BOTANT, being an Intboduonon to ihe Studt 

of the STRUCTURE, PnYSIOLOGY, and CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. 
By John Huttom Balfouk, M.D., F.L.S^.R.S.E., Professor of Medicine and 
Botany in the Univerdty of Edinbnrgh. With numerous Illustrations. 

CoirrsiTTS,- Vegetable Anatomy, Orp:iiio.^T:i].liy . fiiiil PhysinUtgry. —Systematic IVitftny, or the Clas-siticationof 
Plants.— Systems of Classlflcatlon.—Geir.'raitliicAl Uutany.— Fossil Botany.- Use of the jificrosoope.— Collecting 



Vol. XIV., price 3.S. 6d., cloth lettered, 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY, includini^ the 
Ai'PLiCATlONS OF THE ART TO MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. By 
Jambs NApnsB, F.O.S. With nnmeroos Dliittratioiu. 

BI»tor>- of the Art of Blectro-Metallarfry.— Description of Oalvaate BattariMk— SleetMMyM Vtoeenei.— 
Bniaini; -Deposition of Metals.— Xlectro-Flating, Electro-Gilding. Ac. 

Vol. XV., price 9s., cloth lettered, 

HISTORY OF GREECE. From its Earliest Records to the Close 
of the Peloponnesian War. By the Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, DtCLL.^ the Bey. 
J. B. Ottley, M.A.. late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; J. T. BcTT, Esq.; and 
E. Pococke, £s(^. With numerous Illustrations. 

Preliminary y|«ir of flM SofluMiee Of IQptiMriosT over the early Greete.— OfBclee, MJnrteilei. iMMvali, and 

National Games.— Oriental Boaroes of Greek Mythology.— Popular Legends of thp Owls.— Legends of Heroes.— 
Sketch of the Geogmphy of Of— ee — Early Histonr of the Pelufionnesian States.— Atlien.H and other Greek States, 
—the Persian War.— suprmiaey of Atheae.— AtpiMades,— Beci^tulation.--aocial Conditton of the Andent 
OfeekA— Xarly Benlpton of Oiwee.— Sar|y Falnten ofqweoe^— Chwaologieal TMde* . 
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PREFACE. 



This volume comprises the earlj annals of Egypt) I^ineveb, Babylon, 
Persia, Lydia, Fhxygia, and Fhoenicia. The object has been to 

present ancient and authentic history in an accurate and popular 
ioTBL It has not been deemed enough to compose a meagre and 
suocuict narratiTe of the moire fiimiliar and strikmg erents, but the 
geography of the various countries has been prefixed, and the more 
remarkable of their scenes and cities have been separately described 
in fiiUer detail Special prominence has, at the same time, been , 
given to monumental antiquities, botli as objects of curious and 
enlightened research, and as illustrative of the social progress and 
hishny of die people to whom ihey belong. The tombs and temples 
of Egypt, the marbles and sculptures of Nineveh, and the columns 
and friezes of Persepoiis, form a suggestive and permanent record of 
national character, and afford us glimpses of common life, as well as 
of princely splendour and achievement. Uniform care has been taken 
to consult the best authorities, — such as Heeren, Wilkinson, Birch, 
Bimsen, Lepaius, Gfiddon, BoselHni, Ghampolfion, Botta, Layard, and 
Rawlinson. In cases of difficidty, such as the chronology of Eg}'pt, and 
the succession of its various dynasties, the sources of information have 
been ^en, and an uidependent judgment has been formed and recorded. 
When the insertion of any incident depends on the separate authority 
of Strabo, Herodotus, Diodorus, Plutarch, or other classical writers, 
the relereiioe is usually marked. The chief sections of geography, and 
the entire topography, are revised abridgments of the able original 
articles by Kenouard, which appeared in several volumes of the 
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quarto ediUon. The dynastic history of Egypt, after the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter, -was composed by the late Bishop Bnssell ; but ihe other 
portions of the first edition, such as the biography of Sesostris, Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes, which are incorporated into the present volume, 
have not thdr aniliGrB names attached to ihem. The treatise on 
hieroglyphics, of which use has been made in our last chapter on 
Egypt, was furnished also by Kenouard to the original edition of the 
Enc^dopsdia Metropolitaiia. With such exoeptioDS, the other chap- 
ters of this book, containing not only common history, but also an 
account of the social antiquities, rehgion, and language of these 
aiiQient countries, are original contributioiis by the present editor; 
and the biographical sections referred to in the preceding sentence, 
have been revised, altered, enlarged, and conhrmed from recent 
authorities. The reader will find, in many places, that the Hebrew 
oracles haye received a new and surprising illustration from these 
historical and antiquarian researches. The pictorial embellishnients 
have been derived fixmi the most authentic sources, principaily from 
Ihe antiquities of the British Museum. 

JOHN EADIE. 

Glasgow, la Octobetf 1851. 
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EARLY OHIENTAL HISTORY. 



INTBODUCTORY. 



The ethnogrnpliical chart contained in the tenth chapter oforiKinof 
Genesis, presents a broad and interesting field of investigation. It Nations, 
carries ils back to a dim and remote era — when colonization wjis 
rapid and extensive, and the princes of successive bands of emigrants 
gave tlieir names to the coiuitries which they seized, occupied, and 
divided among their followers. Thi^ ancient record has not the 
aspect of a legend wliich has risen no one can tell how, and received 
amplification and adornment in the course of ages. It is neither a 
confnsed nor an unintelhgible statement Its sobriety vouches for 
its accoracjr. As its genealogy is free firom eztravagance, and as it 
presents fiicts mthout the mnsio and fiction of poetry, it must not 
be confounded with Grecian and oriental myth, which is so shadowy, 
ecmtradictory., and ])aseles&— a region of grotesque and cloudy phan- 
toms, where Phylarchs are- exalted into demigods, bom of Nymph 
or Nereid, and claiming wme Stream or Biver for their sire. Tlie 
founders of nations appear in such fables as giants of superhuman 
form — or wandering and reckless outcasts and adventui'crs, exlii- 
biring in tlieir natiu't? a contiised mixture of divine and human 
attributes, and tlie very names of Oin-anos, Okeanos, Kronos, and 
G;iea, tlie occupants of tliis illusory Cloud-land, prove their legendary 
cliaracter. Li this chapter there is, on the other hand, nothing 
that lifts itself above vulgar hunifuiity, noUimg that might not, 
nothing that did not happen in those distant and primitive epochs. 
The world must have been peopled by tribes that gave ihemBelyes 
ind their respectiYe regions those sereral names which th^ hare 
borne for so many ages; and what certainly did thus occur, may 
have taken place in the method sketched m these Mosaic annals. 
No other account is more likely, or presents fewer difficulties ; and 
if we credit the inspiration of tlie writer of it, we shaU not only 
recdve it as authentic, but be gi*atcful for the information which it 
oontains. Modem ethnology does not contradict it. Many of the 

B 
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pr^er immes otxRUiixig on lihis loU, remain unchanged as the i^ypeL- 
lation of races and kmgdoms. Otiiefs are finmd in the plural or 
dual number, proving that they bear a personal and national refer- 
ence,^ and a third dass have that peciUiar tennination, which in 
Hebrew usafre pignifios a sept or tribe.' 
Early The general truths contained in this biblical statement have woven 

Tradition, themselves into the tnulitions of all the eastern nations. Arabia, 
India, Persia, and China are replete with them. Tlieir people 
beKeve in an early tripartite occupation of the world, — the sons of 
Ham passing southward fix)m the region of the Caucasus to the 
distimt extremities of western Asia and into burning Africa — those 
of Shem lingering about the Euphrates and the central portions of 
the Asiatic ocmtinent— while the race of Japhet ooloDiased the 
northern plains of Asia, marcbed OTer to llie Grecian Mes, and 
thence to the European territoiy. Much esiste in features^ colour^ 
history, and language GonoboraQTe of this first and Ixrief fiagment 
of geography and statistics. " By these were the nations divided 
in the earth after the flood after their fimulies, after their 
tonrriies, in their lands."* We cannot identify every^ portion of the 
chart, but we are at no loss in recognizing all its leading divisions. 
Tlie foUomng table is based on the researches of Bochart, Rosen- 
miiUer, Michaelis, Tuch, Gesenius, Pott, von Bolileu, Winer, and 
other scholars, and its conclusions are strengthened by the recent 
deductions of comparative philology, and the advauoed results of 
physiological investigation and discovery, 

JAPHETHITEa 

L GrOMER : CSmmeriami north of the Black Sea. Ki/M^eiM, Diodoms 
&k«rt Siculus, v. 32. Homer Odjss. xi. 14. BoVTrofOf YLtfAf^i^tos, 

Herodot. iv. 100. By a common transposition of letters, the 
name may be realized in the term Crimea. Tuch^s Komment^ir 
iiber die Genesis 205. To the same source may be traced the 
Cimbri of ancient Jutland, and the Celtic nations, who called 
themselves by the cognate term K^tht. Related to them lire, 

1, Ashkenaz : perhaps between Armenia and the Black Sea, The 

Hebrew term scarcely disguised may be found in the former 
name of the Black Sea, ev^uvog, or, as Pliny says, Pontus 
Euxinus, quondcun Axenus, iv. 24. 

2. Riphath : the inhabitants of the Kiphaian Mountains. ' FtTdix 

opvfy Strabo viL 841. ** Amnem ex Kiphaeis montibus deflu- 
entem," Pliny iy. 24. The name is somewhat laxi^ used 
to signify a dudn of nordieni moontains, — 

Unndns at ad Scythiam, Bhipaeasqne ardnns aicet 
Conraigit.— Fvyil Oeorg, U 840. 

iGaii.x,lflL SGeD.x.17. » Gen. z. 61, 82. 
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3. Togarmah: Armenia, Ezekiel xxxviiL 6. The Aimenians 
call themselves the " House of Thorgom." 

IL Magog: Caucasus and vicinity — Scythians or the Mongolian 
tribes, Ezek. xxxviiL 2. " Gog the prince of Magog." In 
the word Gog, pronounced gottuially, we have the first 
syllable of Cat^casus. 

in. Madai: thelfedes. H$)m. 

rV. Javan or Ion : lonians or Greeks. ' lao^f^, Horn. B. xiiL G85. 
In Sanscrit, Javana is the name of the &r west, or Greece. 
Allied to ihem are, 

1. Elishah: 'Exxaig — ^Elis or Hellas — ^the Greeks, dweUing on the 

west coast of the Peloponnesus. 

2. Tarshish : Tartessus, in the south and east of Spain. TupTmaos 

the region where the PhcEnicians first planted colonies — 
^oiviKCiv nriafcet, i] Tct^r^aaof, Arrian ii. 16. 

3. Kittim: the inhabitants of Cyprus, and other Greek islands. 

Citiaci, Cicero de finibus, Kirtov 'jto'Kis in Cyprus, Ptolem. v. 
14. 1^ is explained by YUum — ^Bockh. Corp. Inscrip. 
L 523. 

4. Dodoama: Dodonsi, in Epirus. 

y. TcTBAi.: tilie Tibarem, in Fontos. Ti^m^mif Strabo E 129. 

VL 3Ieshech: the Moschi, in the Moschian Mountains, between 
Iberia, Armenia, and Colchis. Herod vii 78. — M6gxfiv( fM» 

VIL TmAS : 0g«$, the Thracians, or perhaps the dwellers on the 
river Trras, the Dniester. The names are identical, the 
Oriental Samech being r^laced by ;ig in the Greek alphabet 
Bocharti Phaleg, 151. 

IIAmTES. 

L Cube : the Ethiopians and Southern Arabians. Luther renders Race of 
this term by the expresave German word Mohrenland — ^land 
of Moors — ^Negrolandf It is plain that in Jeremiah xiii. 23, 
a Cushite means a man of colour. " Can tlie Ethiopian 
change his skin ? " — Can the Negro change his colour ? 
Ethiopians, says Josephus, are by all the Asiatics named 
Xouaa/o/. That the Cushites were partly in Arabia as well 
as Airica, and that the Ethiopia of Scripture is used with 
this wide significance, appears firom the following table of 
ihe deaoendaola of Gnah, and k verified also bj SEerodotus, 
ivbo speaks of Ethiopians from Asia and mm Ubpr^ 
m 70. Their descendants wece^ 
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INTEODUCTOBY. 



1. Nimrodf iStke first king of Slimar, ie, Babybn and Mescypotanda. 

In Gtgiesis x. 8, Nimiod is mentioned as a son of .Cosh ; bat 

tlie mode of allusion is not in the usual form. It seems to 
imply that Nimrod was audacious and adventurous — ^that he 
lefosed to follow the rest of his race in their southward 
progress, but went eastward to found a kingdom for himself; 
anil at Babel to establish a central monarchy, in order to 
frustrate the divine command to disperse and populate the 
world. Tlie desijj^i of the builders of Babel is expressed in 
these words — lest we be scattered abroad on the face of 
the whole earth." Nimrod resisted the purpose of heaven, 
but his efforts were defeated by the special intei vention of 
the Almighty Legislator. 

2. iSe&a: MeitSe. Itis jcmedwiihChiahandEgyptinlBaialixliiL 8. 

3. SavUah: Ghauloteei, in Soutlkem Azabia, or Alttyafms on the 

Persian 6u]^ referred to by FtoL ir. 7. 

4. 8abkt: Sobota, in Sontibem Arabia. Fliny, tL 82. 

5. Maamah: Bh^gma, in the sonth-east of Arabia — >*Pfy/w«i» PtoL 

vi 7. 

a. Sheha, probably a tribe in South Arabia. 

b. Dedan : Daden, an island in. the Persian Gul£ 
SabtechOf on the east coast of Ethiopia. 

n. MTZRAur; the Egyptians. The name is yet preserved in the 
word Wsx, the dty of Cairo. Allied by blood and descent 
to them were, 

1. Ludm, \ Ajfiijan tribes on the frontiers of Egypt and Barbary. 

2. Anamm,^ Ludtsi is associated with CnsH and Phut in 

Jeremiah xlvi 9, but the word is in our English version 
improperly rendered "Lydians." Pliny speaks of ^^flomen 
Laud " in XiugLtania, v. 2. 

3. LehaUm or Lubim : the Libyans. 

4. NaplituMm: the inhabitants of the province of Nephtys. 

5. Fathrusim: the inhabitants of the Egyptian nome of Pathures, 

HaSov^m — ^Pathros. 

6. Casluhim : the term cannot refer, as is ordinarily supposed, to 

the Colchians of Asia Minor, as, according to tradition, they 
were a mihtar)'' colony planted by the Pharaoh whom the 
Greek authors term Sesostiis — Herodotus ii. 1 04. According 
to some Epryptologers, tlie Hebrew Avord KSLHim, woidd, 
in the phonetic Hieroglyphics, read iis Shillou-kah, the land 
of the Shilloughsf — dwellers among the Oases and in portion 
of Barbazy. The Berbers, says an eastern aathor, descend 
from Kedondim, son of Hizraun. Gliddon's Otia iBgyptiaca, 
p. 127. Herodotns ii 104. Their ofi&pring are noted as, 

<L FkUmtimf the Philistines. 

^ Ctmhtorm, the Cretans. 
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ILL Phut: Mauritania. The name is now softened, as in so 
many of these southern tongues, into Fez. Ci sii and Piii T 
stand in Jeremiah xh-i. 9 as a general term lor Atrica, or 
at least such portions of it as are not comprehended in 
Egypt. PHny v. 1, where he says one of the rivers was 
named ''Phaut." 

lY. CanaaK) gave his name to the country between the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Jordan. His colonies were, 

1. Tlie Sidonians^ on the northern borders of Canaan. 

2. The Hittites in the ooimtr}- of Hebron, south of Jerosalem. 

3. The Jebusites, in and around Jerusalem. 

4. The A morites on the east and west side of the Dead Sea. 

5. The Girgasites in tlie middle of the country. 

6. The HivHes on tlie river Hennon and in the valleys of Lebanon. 

7. Tlie Arkite^, at the foot of Lebanon. 

8. Tlie Stnites^ in the district of Lel^anon. 

y. The Arvadites^ on the Phoenician island of .i\j'adus tuid the 
opposite coast — ^ hpoihm* 

10. The Zemaritesy the mhabitaiLtB of the FhcBiiiciaii towB of 
{Smyian Strabo xvL 

11. Ilie Hamadiitesy the inhaHtants of ihe Syrian town of Epipba- 
nia cfD, tihe Oiontes, the eastern limit or Northern Palestine. 



SHEMTTES. 

L £lam : the inhabitants of the province of Elymaifl— Perma. 
n. AssHUR : the Assyrians. 

IIL Abphaxai) : the inhabitants of the northern part of Assyria, 
'Apflflt7r(xx<r/f, Ptolem. vi. 1. One of his descendants was 
Salah, from whom sprmig 
Eber^ Progenitor of the Hebrews, and from him 

a. Peleffy and 

b, JohUmy called by the Arabians KakihiUmy moesbo/r of the 

following Arab tribes : 

1. A bnodad middir of the prnvin re of Yemen. Ptolem. vi. 7. 

2. Shelephy the Selapenes in Nedj or Tehama in Southern 

Arabia, — Scex^xDvo/. 

3. Hazarmavetk, the inliabitants of the Arabian province of 

Hhadramaut, Atramitae. Pliny 32. 

4. Jerahy the inhabitants of the mountains of the Moon. 

5. Hadoram ; unknown. 

6. Usa/; the country of Sanaa in Southern Arabia. 
«: }»otfiJly recognized. 

9. AbimaeL 
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10. Sheba, Sabians in Southern Arabia. 

11. Ophir, El-Ophir, in the Arabian Province of Oman. 

12. Havilak, the province of Chaulan, in Southern Arabia. 

13. Jobaby the Jobabites, on the Gulf of Salachitis, between 

Hhadramaut and Oman. 

rV. LuD : Lydia^ anciently called Maeonia. AowS«io/, Avlot — Jose- 
phus i. 6. 

V. Aram : of Syria and Mesopotamia. Claiming affinity of blood 
and descent were, 

1. Uzj the inhabitants of a district in the north of Arabia Deserta. 

2. Huly perhaps the inhabitants of CoBlo-Syria. 

3. Gether; unknown. 

4. Mashj the inhabitants of a part of the Gordiaean Moimtains, 

— ^probably Mons Masius. Strabo xL 




[Ancient Indi&o Zodiacs.— iJati/y.] 
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Our relation to the past not only gives ns a peculiar interest in study of 
its facts and occurrences, but naturally in\ites to inquire into their ^^'•"y* 
origin, character, development, and effects. As the memory ranges 
over bygone periods of time, the imagination not only pictures out 
the scenes and aotois— but anafysis and inTBSIanlion aie called mto 
eienase^ in ofder to ascertain what were the leading principles of 
hdief and action'^what dass of motiTe predominated— how events 
originated^ and in what ihey resulted. For though our Tiews 
of the history of the world must be governed by the actual state 
of its annals, yet miless we have most widely mistaken some of 
the greatest uses of history, they are not to be confined to those 
precincts. With the actual state of historical records it is the first 
duty of the annalist to be acquainted; but the motive that leads 
him to this duty will urge him beyond the collection of mere dates 
and details, llie philosopher must be a student of history, and the 
real historian must be a philosopher. History, as a mere collection 
of facts, may supply a correct outline of what man has been; but 
philosophy must add the light and shade, the colouring and the 
seeping of the picture, to show him what man ought to be, and what 
he might have been, had be understood his nature and his destiny, 
ad been aible to mofit by the oiicunistanoes in which Providence 
had placed bim. Ratiflnal investigation must also affisfd us many 
views of one event, show us every element and phasis of prominent 
dunacteia and cizcmnstanoeB, and invest the whole pursuit with 
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Tailed and living interest or the facts thenuelyes ^nll 611 from our 
remembrance, and the record at last become as neglected as it has 
been unprofitable. Biogn^hical views of history are therefore 
warmly and generally preferred, as they reach nearer the heart, 

and belong more to tlie whole man. We are not miaware, however, 
of the necessity of gathering up the fragments of history at intervals; 
and our materials must here he their own apology. We only aim 
to give in these chapters a connected view of kingdoms and states; 
their relations to each other; topographical details; national manners 
and customs, opmions and creeds, along with .such lacts in the geiiend 
history of man, as are interesting themes of speculation and memo- 
rial 

Rirai eiRitnt When an inquiry is made into llie origin of the most distingnished 
coim[rfes to ^^^) those wluch are acknowledged to be of veiy early date spring 
Lxt: Pine up into a competition for antiquily, with pretensions eqnaUy bold 
antiquty. eqnallj uncertain. It becomes, therefore, a diflScult task to 

decide upon their respective claims, to make an election among so 
many livals. Egypt) Phoenicia, and Assyria, are alike prepared to 
assert their primal superiority. All the nations of the old world 
may be traced, as Ave hnv(^ seen, upward and backward to the 
sons of Noah as their progenitors, and to the plains of Shiuiir 
as the place whence they were dispersed into different regions. 
But while Phoenicia, ideutitied with tlie (.anaanites, claims to have 
descended from the younger son of Ham; Assyria, to be derived 
from Asshur; Babylon, to l)e ibunded by Ninu'od; and Egypt 
to originate with Ham himself, it is obvious that the history of &ese 
several states is necessarily intermingled; that their destinies are 
interwoven; that many of me most daizhng events which have been 
respectively daimed by them in later tunes, are, in &ety common 
property; and that titie incidents which have been as^gned to the 
parts with so little precision belonged only in truth to the whole. 
The annalist must often transfer the same actbn from hero to hero, 
and from nation to nation, if lie listen to the ancient writers of dif- 
ferent countries; but if he seek after truth only, he must be some- 
times satisfied to record the mere fact, with fidelity and simplicity, 
witliout undertaking absolutely to fix its period, or certainly to 
decide its appheation. In the earliest histories of all nations, we cim 
easily trace fragments of the Mosaic records, and obtain satisfaction as 
to the important point that all nations have liad a conmion origin. To 
determine the priority of theu several alu r-chdnis is not so easy a 
task; and it is rendered still more difficult by the alternate influence 
which each exercised over the other, as their respective physical and 
political powers increased or diminished, as well as by ^e common 
interests which linked them together in the earlier stages of their exis- 
tence. Where it is impossible to settle the precedence, it may be more 
prudent not to enter at all into the controversy, but as it is allowed 
by aU writers, ancient and modem, that Egypt has as high and just 
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pretensions to antiqiiitj as any other nation wMch has laid daim to 
it, it is judged proper to follow the iisaaL order of lufltoiy, and begin 
irith this illustrious state. Other reasons, too, might dictate our 
preference. Egypt was long the crown and gioxy of the nations, and 
no territory in tlie ancient world possesses so many attractions to the 
antiquarian and philologist. Her temples, with tlieir sphinxes and Antlqultj 
colonnades, their painted chambers and mystic scrolls — her palaces EgjSl"** * 
and toinl^s, with their symbolic paintings and mythological delinea- 
tions; her long lists of early dynasties and sovereigns, reaching back 
to mythical heroes and demi-gods; the strange descent of her 
beneficent river, with its annual flood; her sombre pyramids — her 
earij advanoement in art and science, in statoazy, architecture, and 
mann&ctores; her annals, pictured in artificial and perplexing Mero- 
g^yphics; the connection of her Pharaohs with Moses and his people, 
and of her Ptolemys with Greece and its literature, — all these 
invest £g3rpt with a peculiar mystery, and give her a renown and 
an interest which past and present ages have alike felt and acknow- 
ledged. "Not only," says Herodotus, "does the climate differ 
fit)m all other climates, and the river from all other streams, but the 
customs and laws are contrary on almost all points to those of the 
rest of mankind."* 

We propose in the following pages to give our readers, first, a 
genend view of the geography and physical history of Egypt, along 
^^ith a brief sketch of its topography; a history of its kings and 
dynasties will follow, based on the most recent critical researches; 
and lastly, we shall endeavour to depict the social life, the arts, 
religion^ and monuments of its andent people. 

Herodot IL 86. 




[Pathim— BnliiB of CbmiU*— NaUa. -Jtawi.] 
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CHAPTER L 



GEOGRAPHY OP EGYPT. 



A brief sketch of the geography of ancient Egypt will form an 
appropriate and necessary introduction. The origin of the name 
itself has been keenly disputed. The most ancient appellation is that 
Ancient perhaps which is still preserved in the Coptic language, Chemi, 
Egypt (Khame, or Khemi, in the northern, and Kame, or Kami, in the 
southern dialect,) and is found in various portions of the sacred Scrip- 
tures.^ Mistram, the Coptic name of Fostiit, or Old Cairo, has a close 
resemblance to the Hebrew word Mizrahn; and the Arabic Misr^ 
is only the singular form of the same dual proper name, the name of 
one of the sons of Noah.* This, as weU as Mestrsea, the most ancient 
Egyptian name, according to Eusebius, seems to indicate a tradition, 
which ascribed the first occupation of Egypt to that patriarch.^ The 
first name in use among the Greeks was Aeria, or Eeria, an appellation 
also ^ven to Thessaly; it signified " darkness, or blackness;" is said to 
have been taken fi:om the colour of the soil, and may be considered 

1 PsaL Ixxviii. 61, cv. 23, &c. 3 Champollion, I'Egyptc, i. 110. 

3 Chron. Temp. Mosis. 
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as a translation of the Egyptian ivord Chmki, wbieh, as Plutarcb^ 
observeSi aigmfied the black part of ihe eye, and iros given to 
Egypt on account of the dfurk colonr of its land. Mazor, or 
Matzor,' another Hebrew name of £g3^t, may ei&er be considered 

as tlie singular form of Mizraim^ and as haying special reference to 
Lower Egypt, or it may be regarded as an epithet signifying " the 
well guarded/' and descriptive of the peculiar security of the valley 
of the Nile, which is so well protected by moiuitjuns and deserts. 
Egypt, the name which among Europeans has supplanted every 
other, is a w^ord of very rmcertain origin, Eusebius, probably li'om a;>«/ittiv. 
Manetho, says, that Bamses, also called ^Eg^ ptus, one of the ancient 
kings of Egypt, gate hb own name to his territories; and Diodoras 
Sicmos states msX the ]!^e was called ^g^tus, after one of the old 
aoveroignn a name it had even in Homenc times.* From JSgyptus, 
the Arabs seem to have fimned the term Cobtf; and since the time 
of the Crusaders, the aboiigmal inhabitants of that ooontry have 
been named Copts by European writers. 

The exact position of Egypt seems to have perplexed some of the 
older geographers, and they were not dedded whether it should be 
assigned to Asia or Africa. The language of Herodotus* varies on 
the subject — as if he had thought that Egypt properly belonged to 
neither quarter of the world, but was common to both — species of 
extra-continental region, or intermediate territory. Though its 
erudition and physical peculiarities invited many inqinsitive pilgrims 
to visit it, yet from the account which Strabo gives, it does not 
appear to have been known to the ancients higher up than the city 
of Elephantine. This was the frontier town between Egypt and 
iitiuopia; and, aooording to Tacttus, m his Annals^ was the boundary 
of the Boman empire in tins dlroction: ^eUmstra oUm Momani 
impemf* " forming the limits of tiie Roman power." The cataracts, 
which are situated above Elephantine, must have fisrmed an invincible 
banier against Grecian or Roman enterprise; and we are not sur- 
prised to find, from these difficulties being exaggerated by Cicero, 
Seneca, and Lucan, that the ancients considered it useless to attempt 
to penetrate further into the country. 

The natural boundaries of the country are well defined. Egypt Boundartei. 
lies in the valley of tlic Nile, extending from the parallel of 24** N., 
where the river appears to force its way through the moimtains of 
Nubia, to the neighboiu-hood of Damietta, in 31° 35' N., where its 
principal stream is poured into the Mediterranean Sea. The natural 
limits of Egypt are so distinctly marked, that its nominal or tecti* 
tonal limita naro rarely inchided a hffger area. Just above tiie 
Gstaracts cf Svene, or ^WNfti, there is alittie island, called FhilsB by the 
Gtedn^ aiid&Uohy the Aisbsybotii which nm 

1 De Iiide et Osiride. > 2 Kixu» xix. 24, Isa. xix. 6, Micah viL 18. 

*0^fM.iliOO. *BenneU*t€M9caplqrofHeiod^ 
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the Coptic word Pi-lakh., i.e. the extremity, because that island 
had from the earliest times been the southern hniit of Egypt.^ The 
eastern and western boundaries are well d<'scril>ed by the author of 
the ]\ler(md-el-atldd} "The Said or Upper Kg}7Jt," he says, "is 
enclosed by two mountains, one on the eiist, and the other on the 
west; and those mountains form the wings of the Nile from tlie 
commencement of its course till the ciisteru chain reaches Mocattam, 
where it is cut off, and there is nothing beyond it but the Arabian 
Besert and the Sea of Colznm, or the Bed Sea. The western chain 
extends to the sea.** The whole length of Egypt, from the isle of 
Fhike m 24* 3' 45'' N. to the northenmiost point of ihe Delta in 
31* 32' N., amonnts to about 450 geographic^ miles; but its mean 
wid& between Sjene and Cair o is n ot more than nine miles.* From 
the southern extremity of the Delta, where the mountains recede 
eastward and westward, and the rirer divides into two large branches, 
the breadth of Kgj^t gradually increases. The opposite chams of 
mountains form at this point an an;zle of about 14U", and the 
western hills extending to the sea, near ^Vli'xandria, create a uaturjd 
boimdary on that side; but the diils on the east sink gradually to 
' the north of the " Valley of the Wanderin<rs," into the level of sand 
and slimgle wluch imites Egypt Avith aVi'abia, and constitutes the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

Extant. The superficial extent of Egypt has been yarioualy estimated, 
aoooiding as more or less of the adjoining Desert was comprehended 
within its limits. Though some habitable spots in the mountains 
between the Nile and the Bed Sea on the east, and the Oases on the 
west, including that of Ammon, have, at yarious periods, been 
annexed to Egypt, they do not, physically considered, form a part of 
of it; for, as was belbre observed, it consists properly of the valley 
£>rmed by the Nile, between the last cataract and the Mediterranean 
Sea. The whole length of the river in a straight line is only seven 
degrees and a half of latitude-/ but as it makes a considerable bend, 
the absolute length of its course below the cataracts is ]»rol)jil)ly 
little short of (3(M) miles, and the whole area lit lor cultivation may 
be estimated at about 11,000 square miles, 
interaal The internal divisions of the country are as clearly and singularly 
Difitioni. defined as its outer limits, and they have always regulated its ariiiicial 
or political sections. The Upper and Lower Egj^pt, t.e. aU above or 
below the fork of the Nile, were ihe two leading divisions under its 
ancient rulers. Upper Egypt was again subdivided into the ThebaSs, 
extending &om the Cataracts to the neighbourhood of HermopoHs, 
and the 1 Teptanomis, reaching from that place to the vertex of the 
Delta. The former of these subdivisions corresponds to the Sftid, 

' Quatremere. Memoires Geog. sur I'Egvpto, i. 38S^. 

2 Schnltens, Index Geog. in Bohadinui Vitam Suluddiu, v. Thcbais. 

3 Girard, in Mem. in aor TEcyple, iiL li. 
* Bitter Erdlui-sas. 
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I or highlands, of the Arabs; the latter to their Wustdni, or midlands; 
I but the Said, according to the more ancient Arabian geographers,^ 
• comprehended all the country above Fostiit, as the Ri'f did all below 

it The Delta of the Greeks and Egyptians did not, strictly speaking, 
' extend beyond the outer branches of the Nile; but the Rif of the 

Arabs comprehends all the lowlands of Egypt between Alexandria 

and Colztun. 

PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES. 

The mountains wliich form so picturesque a boimdary to the great Mountains, 
valley of the Nile are remarkable not only in their general aspects 
but in their productions. From them, imder the Pharaohs, the 
Ptolemies, and the Antonines, were dra^vn the materials not only for 
the stupendous monuments which still make Egypt a hmd of wonders, 
but also for many of the pubhc buildings in Italy, the remains of 
which attest the genius of the artists, and the munificence of the 
Emperors. About the 24th degree of north latitude, a granite 
chain closes in on each side of the river, so as to wear the appearance 
of having been rent by the stream which forces its way through 
fragments of rock. Hence the almost innmnerable islands to the 
north of Phihe as far as Aswtm. Tlie Cataracts, a little to the south 
of that town, are nothing more than rapids, which might be produced 
by a mere contraction of the bed of the stream. The bold, but wUd c ataracts, 
and gloomy precipices which here overhang the stream, as well its the 
roar of its waters rushing through a multitude of channels, (for even 
when the inundation is at its height there are twenty large islands 
in the midst of the river,)^ were well calcidated to work upon the 
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imagination of the early inliabitants. Tli ci r belief that Osiris remained 
buried in thoie abysses,^ as long as the stieam was confined withm its 
bankS) but rose from the grave to scatter his blessings over the 

land, as soon as the accumulated waters were poured forth on all 
sides, was fostered, if not created, by the physical peculiarities of 
this overawing and desolate region. Tl\e granite or southern district 

to M^8j^6^ extends from Philae to Aswan, and is formed, for the most part, by 
• rocks of syenite or Oriental granite, in which the quarries may 

yet be seen, from wldch the ancients drew the stupendous masses 
reqoired for their colossal statues and obelisks. Between Aswdn 
and Esn&y is the sandstone, or nuddle district^ wMoih scq^Med slalw 

uvPWKffyr most of the temples; and beyond it, the northem or oalcareons 
district stretches to the southern ang^e of the Delta. Ihis last chain 
of hills finnished not only the solid part of the Pyiamids, but 
materials also fixr many piibHc buildings long since destroyed, because 
they proved excellent stores of lime and stone for the Aiahs and other 
barbarians by whom Egypt has been desolated for so many centuries. 

Quarries. The quarries of Philae, Elephantine, and Syen^, produced the beautilul 
oriental, or rose-coloiu*ed granite, called Syenites by Pliny, from the 
city near which it aboimded, but differing from the Syenite of 
modem geologists. Two-thirds of its mass is a species of felspar, 
varying in colour from a p£de pink to a l^rick-red, the remainder 
consists of mica mth a metalhc lustre, and translucent quartz. 
Sometimes it also contains a small quantity of hornblende, and it 
then becomes the Syenite of geology. It is called Thebaic-stone 
by Pliny,' from the freqneni^ <^ its ooeanence in Ihe monmnents at 
lliebes, not from any quairies of it in that neighbooriiood. 

MUa^^'*^ On each side of the rirer below Asw&n, (SymSj) steep, abrupt^ 
sandstone diffi, presenting a continued line of ancient quarries, hem 
m the stream; and the vall^, which opens gradually, closes again 
at the distance of 12 leagues, (about 36 geographical miles,) where 
it is reduced to one-fourth of its former width, and lofry walls of 
rock on each side barely leave a passage for the water. Below these 
narrows, the valley gradually widens, hut the eastern bank continues 
to present one imintemipted, perpendicular wall, while on the west 
thert^ is a gradual, and generally an easy ascent to the Desert. 
Another contraction of the valley occiu^ about 5G gcograpliical miles 
lower down, ten miles to the north of Esna, where the rock does not 
leave even a footpath near the river, and the traveller by land must 
make a considerable circuit in order to reach the third place where 
the hills again recede. 

At Denderah, (TentyriSf^ 12 leagues north of Thebes, the Nile, 
again hemmed in by the hills, tams nearly at right angles, and runs 
directly from east to west, as far as the site of Abydus. Near the latter 
place^ the Ul^ran chain begins to bend toward the west; and the 

I Greiner Symboia^ L 268. Hist. Nat. xzxvL & 
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descent firom the Desert becomes so gradual, liiatl^^ 
ode much exposed to donds of sand, by which it would have been 
overwhehned long since, but for the canal called Bahr Ylbaf, (Joseph's 
River,) which secnzes the irrigation of the hmd between itself and 
tlic Nile, and thus prevents the further encroachment of the Desert^ 
Here the Said, or upper division of Egypt, terminates, and the 
Wiistani or uiiddle region, extending as far as the fork of the Delta, 
commences. The more the valley of the Nile gains in width, and its 
w^tem mountains lose in height, the greater is the danger from its 
proximity to the Libyan Desert, (El Sahra.) That remarkable 
portion of Africa is, Ibr the most part, covered with sand, or very 
line gravel, the minuter particles of which are, at certain seasons, 
carried by tempestuous gales of?er a great extent of coimtiy. 

Beyond Beni Suwd^ the libyan chain of hiUs again doses m in ss^s* ir 
towards the nortih-east^ and forms lihe northern bounduy of the ^* 
laige basin between Derdt-el-aherif and Atfih; but at M IlAhi^ 
to the nor^-west of the first of those pUces, it is broken by one <i 
the many transverse vall^s, and thus opens a passage into the pro- 
Tinoe of Fay^um. Beyond that vale, which is meat&j a large bay 
or fflnuosity m the border of these mountains, they approach the 
river with a steeper declivity, and have a nearly level simimit, over- 
looking the country below. Tliis table-land, between the Nile and 
Fayyum, was chosen for the site of the Pyramids. On its north- 
westAjm side, the hills shelve off in that direction, and terminate in 
the cliifs and promontories wliich mark the coast of ancient Cyren- 
aica. The eastern or ^Yrabian chain has generally more transverse •«„ t« 
breaks and ravines, is more lofty and rugged, and comes closer to '-^*^'*^ 
tiie liver than the hills on the opposite side. The northern part of 
it is called El Mocattam, (the hewn,) probably frcnn the quanies 
formed in its aides; and is connected by several inferior ranges wilb 
tiie mountains of Arabia Petresa. 

Each of these chains, as has been already observed, is intersected 
by valleys running from east to west; those on the right side of the 
river leading to the Red Sea, and those on the left to the Oases. Of 
the former, those best known are the valley of Coseir, and that of 
the Wanderings of the children of Israel, the first being the most 
frequented road between the Upper EfX}q)t and the sea; and the 
other the route probably followed by the Israehtes on their return to 
the promised land. But besides these, there are five or six others at 
present kiicnvu, and several, probably, unexplored. 

The name Nile seems connected with the Indian term Nilas, — Nile, 
black. The native appellation -was Teor,' vhioh signifies a duamel or 
stream, and was specially given to the one river of the kingdom. The 
Hebreir name, l^or/ sometimes employed in Scripture to denote 
ihe NBe, ia ea^iressive of its dark and tnrbid vroters. This river, 

2 (Hnvd, loo. €it p. 189. *Exod.i.8S. *lMLxxtU.lt. 
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revered as a god,^ possesses many interesting features, which formed 
a subject of universal wonder in ancient times. Its origin, its 
periodical overflow, its fructifying infhience, and its many mouths, 
were not only subjects of pliilo,soj)lucal dihscussion, but were Ibnd and 
frequent therat;s of poetical allusions and exaggeration. 
Virgil thus mentions the Nile in -^neid, 1. vi. 800: — 

£t Beptemgemini torbant trepida oAtia Nili. 

The same poet describes the river m Mil L iz. 81: — 

r~~~! pingui flmiiine Nilus* 

Cum refluit campis, et jam se condidit alveo 
The Nile, when it has flowed back from the fields with its fertilising streatD* 
and now has buried itself in its own channel. 

Dionysiiis Periegetes, q>eaking of the Nile, says-— 

Fraetifyhig the delightful land of Egypt with its stream. 

iEschylus says too — 

''<>•■«» -rXarvt^-i; yJuXos a^'^tuu Eschy. ProUL 863. 

As much land as the broad-iiowing Nile waters. 
Again, in the Perase, 

VuXsg f«r^^iv T. 33. 

And otbsfB whom the mighty and mnch-nonrishing Nile had sent. 

The riyer Nile was an object of worship amongst the ancient 
- Egyptians; hence ^chylus says again, in his SuppEoes, 

Mi|2' in NcJX^ Vf$^»as triSv/At* r^vMf. 1032. 
We shall no more worship the mouths of the Nile with hymns. 

Upon the banks of this fertile river grew the papyrus, a kind of 
reed, from the flags of which paper was afterwards made, and which 
was called byblus. 

Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere by bios 

Noverat. 

Memphis did not yet know how to fashion the watery byblus — Lucan. 

Souroesof The ancients never discovered the source of tin; Nile, and the 
expression " ciumrere caput Nib)^^ became a common proverb at Rome, 
to signiiy a diihcult or impossible undertaking. Princes and states 
litted out large armaments to discover its source, but in vain. 
Alexander and Ptolemy Philadelphus were cqiuilly baffled in tlus 
enterprise. The ancient geograplier Pomponius Mela placed the 
source of the Nile m the antipodes, and Pliny dreamed of it as being 
in fiarther Mauritania. It was an exciting theme for Uie license ci 
poetr and romanoe. Virgil's imagination brought it fiom the East 

^ Herod. II. 90. 
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'* Quaqae pharetrat» Tkinia Penidis nrgeA, 

Et viridem ^gyptum nigra fcocundat arena, 

£t diveraa rueiia aeptem discurrit in ora . 

Uique eoloratle amnis devexns ab Indii." — Oeorff. hr, 990> 

"And where the stream from India's swarthy sods 
0km on the verge of quiffli^d Persia nms, 
Broods o'er green Egypt with dark wave of mud, 
Aad poiin tiuoogh nuuqr a moath its branohiog flood." 



Lncretitis is more Iticky m liis safe oonjecture, 

" Ille ex «^tifer& parti venit amnis, ab Austro, 

Inter nigra yirftm, perooctaque secla cabre, 

B»Mtei penitoa nwdift ab legiana di^"— -lib. tL 921. 

** While foUi tlw W» ailventt. 
Fan from the Sooth, from realms of tonnd heat, — 

Haunts of the Ethiop tribes ; yet far beyond. 
First bubbling distant o'er the burning line." 

Modem travellers have been more successM. The labours and 
w s eait faes of Bruoe, Bvissegger, RUppell, Weme, and others, have not 

been without their reward. Two distiiict streams have been discoY- 
ered, which flow into the Upper Nile, the one of wliich, usually termed 
the Blue Nile, has been traced to a considerable distance, but the 
sources of the other, named the White Nile, remains unexplored. 

Herodotus vainly attempts to explain the cause of the invmdations Rise of the 
of tliis river. According to hmi the periodical deluge commences 
about the end of Jime, and continues until the end of Septem- 
ber; it then gradually decreases. The height of the inundation is 
ertbiated by Pliny at sixteen eitbitB ; but it sometimes rose only twelve 
cobitSi at ouer times more dian azteeii. The day on which this event 



took plam was alwmooDflidered by ihe Egyptians u and 
the ovegfl o wing of tne riyer difibsed joy and gladness throughout the 
whole oonmnmity. The Emperor Julian, in common with the Egyp- 
tians, considered the god Serapis as the cause of this phenomenon. 

Modem research speaks more minutely and truly <m the periodical Annnni 
increase of the Nile. At Cairo, the river b^;$ns to rise early in o^"*®''- 
July, in consequence of the periodic^ rains in Central Africa; at 
first, almost imperceptibly, but soon •\\nth a continuidly incrciis- 
ing rapidity. By tlie middle of August it has reached half of 
its great^t height, which it attains usually in the last days of 
September. It then appears stationary for about a fortnight, but V)y 
the 10th of November has sunk to half its altitude. From that 
period it subsides very slowly till the middle of the following May; 
and its water becomes extremely pure, dear, and agreeable to the 
Me. The depth, at the period of its greatest altitude, may be 
estimated at 7*419 metres, (24^ feet nearly,) or 18 culnts 17 mches, 
according to the Nile metre at Cairo; but 14 cubits according 
to that at Elephantine, which is graduated by an ancient Greek 
scale. It was flospected by Miebnhr, bot ascertained by the French, 

[s. o. B. j c 
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that the number of cubits stated in the daily prodamation of the 
height of the river, as observed at the Miky^is, is not to be relied 
upon. The real state of the inundation is concealed for political 
piu^oses; and, in l8Ul, when tlie puV)lic crier liad annomiced that 
the water had attained 23 cubits 2 inches, it stood in reahty at 
only 18 cubits, hence it appears how erroneous the calculations 
foimded on such data must have been; and yet they were the only 
ones which, before that tune, could be obtained. We Icam from 
Herodotus/ that unless the river rose 15 or 16 cubits, it did not over- 
flow its banks; in such oeses, therefiirey a dearth ensued, and no 
oontribiiti<Mks were levied, because there was nothing produced to 
aflK>id the means of paying iheuL The same rule una observed by 
the Arabs, whence 16 cubits, the lowest elevation which would 
allow of an assessment, was called MA-el-Sult&n, "the Sult4n*s 
water.'' ^ The accumulation of the soil, however, has changed the 
standard; and unless the water rises much higher, there is no chance 
now of an abundant harvest. In 1799, which was a very bad year, 
the water rose at the MikytVs to 16 cubits 2 inches; but in 1800 
it reached 18 cubits 3 inches. Supposing this height to be now 
equivalent to the standard of 16 cubits, fixed at the time when the 
Mikyas was erected, (a.d. 847,) the difference between the two 
numbers (i.e. 2 cubits 3 inches,) vnR give the increase in the 
elevation of the bed of tlie river since that period; so that we 
have 3*77 feet, to the accumulation of soil near Cairo, in nine 
centuries and a-hal^ or neadj 4 inches in a century. At Elephan- 
tine near the southern extremity of Egypt, the ancient Nilometer, 
mentioned by Strabo^' is still remaining, and the highest measure 
marked upon its scale is 24 cubits; but the water now rises, when 
at its gr^test elevation, nearly 8 feet above that mark, while, as 
appears from an inscription on the waU, at the beginning of the 
third century of our era, it rose only 1.01 foot above that leveL 
The difference between these numbers being 6*9 feet, gives the 
accumulation of the soil in the bed of the Nile, at that place, 
during 1600 years, and it amounts to 0*434 of afoot, or rather more 
than five uiches in every hundred yeai-s. 
Mouihs of The termination of this wonderful river — this minister of good to 
Canil^ the country, and " so constantly at work," * is no less remarkable 
than its source. At Bahr-el-bacareh (anciently Cercasommff the 
ITile divides into two nearly equal branches, one running to the 
north-west, and fidling into the sea below Bosetta, (iSosG^) ihe 
other havinga course almost due north, and passing by Daimetta, 
(Dim^dL) The latter divides the Delta, properly so named, into two 
nearly equal parts. The first of these branches was anciently named 
the Bolbitinic; the latter, the Phatnitic, <nr Bucdic. It is remark- 
able that these are the two mouths expressly said by Herodotus 

1 IL 18. * Abd-4a-latifjMr De Sacy, 330. > zvfi. i. 

4 Ksj Svfwr ifyxr/aJw. B«f«4 u. f Herod, fi. 15—17. 
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to be aiiifiinaL^ The five natural channels mentioned by him 
aie now obstructed or absorbed in the lakes of £tkd and Menz4Leh. 
The westernmost was the Campic^ flowing into the sea near Canopus, 
a town situated 120 stadii (15 miles) to the east of Alexandria, not 
fir from the site of Abukir. The second was the Bolhitk^ or BoJhi- 
tijie^ from Bolbitin^, a town near its banks. It was formed by the 
Taly, a canal drawn in a straight hne from the Canopic branch to 
the sea. The third^ called SaUic, was the western branch of the 
Sebeimjtic canal, and derived its name from Sals, confounded with 
Tanis, by Strabo. The fourth, or SebennytiCj was named &om 
Sebennytus; an appeDatioii still, perhaps, to be traced in Shfbfn-el- 
kdm, a tomk by whidh the caiud, beanng ihat name, floira. lliat 
ghmI, tiherefoie, is siq^posed to mazk the oonise of ihe Sebennytic 
branch. Hie fifth branch, called the PhatmUie, Patkmetky or BucoUe^ 
parses by Damietta, and now forms the eastern arm of the Nile. 
The Mendesian, or sixth mouth, named firom Mendes, a town sacred 
to the Egyptian Pan, was the outlet by which the eastern branch of 
the Sebennytic canal discharged its waters into the sea. This is now 
called the canal of Ashmun, and is lost in the Lake Menzdieh, after 
a course of about 30 miles. Tlie seventh, and easternmost, anciently 
named the Pelusiac arm, flowed into the sea near Pelusium, and is 
now called the canal of Abu Mimejji. In the time of Herodotus, it 
appears that the river divided near the point of the Delta into three 
principal arms: the Canopic, on the west, the Pelusiac, on the east, 
and the Sebennytic, nearly in the middle; &om the latter issued 
two smaller arms, the SeSLtic, on the west, and ibe Mendesian, on 
the east These were considered as natural channels, the two 
iwnaining arms were artifidal, the Bolbitinic, between the Canopic ' 
nd Saitic, and the Bucolic, to the west of the Mendesian.' 

The river supplies the soil fit for cultivation as well as irrigates it* AUaviftifoU. 
It was well named " Nilus Benevolus. " ^ There were no data for deter- 
nuning the depth of the alluvial bed, or the process by which it 
was apparently formed, till the French, during their occupation 
of that country, ascertained, by means of wells smik at inter\'als, the 
order and depth of the different strata. From these observ^ations, 
four vertical sections of the valley of the Nile were deduced:* 1st, at 
Mon&iut, (in 27° 26' N.;) 2dly, at Siyut, (27° 13' N.;) 3dly, at 
Keneh, (in 26° 11' N.;) and 4thly, at Esna, (in 25° 19' N.;) and 
fi"om them the following results were obtained: — 1st, That the sur- 
fioe of the soil descends moie or less lapidbr towards the foot of the 
faflh, whi^ 18 e»ustlTthe reverse of that which occurs in most other 
isQeys; 2dl7, that uie depth of the bed of nmd is unequal; it is 
penendty one metro and a half (about five feet) near the river, but 
increases gradually at greater distances from it; 3dly, beneath the 
nmd there is a bed of sand similar to that always brou^t down by 

UI. 17. * Herod, par Larchen ii. 6. 17, n. ft& 

• AiiiiiiiaD.MaiedLzzii.15. « Gimd, W cit ]^ 207, TMi. flg. S, 8. 
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Depth of ihe liYer. Hie peouHaritr fint meniioiied k aatisfiustorily explianed 
^^^^ \}j the abeence of rain, woidi in oliheir oountaties waahes down the 
soil from the hills, and carrying it to the stream in the bottom of the 
vaOey, fonus a basin, ihe sides of which have a concave sur&ce; bat 
in Egypt the soil is conveyed by the inundation from the liyer into 
the valley; the deposits, merefore, vrill always -be greatest near its 
banks, and least in places more remote, which the water, in defectiye 
seasons, cannot reach. The greater, also, the rapidity of the current, 
the smaller will be the quantity of mud deposited; for, as that is the 
lightest of all tlie substances brought do^vn by the river, it is mingled 
with the fliud, and is, in that state, cjin-ied onwards, except where 
any obstacles check the course of the stream.' When condensed 
into a soHd body, the mud of the Nile is black; but when diluted 
with water, it has a reddish tint. It rests upon a bed of quartzose 
sand, 36 feet in depth, and placed upon the calcaieons rock which 
forms the basis of this part cl Egypt At the Gatacmnbs, near Siyut, 
this last lock is fomid at ihe depth of only 21*88 feet, so that it 
dopes 'down to the bed of the stream, j^myariesnlts were obtained 
at Keneh and 'Eeok; bat at the latter place the smr&oe of ihe valley 
rises more abruptly towards the hills. The river above that point is 
so hemmed in by chfis on each side, that little or no level is left to 
fcfrm a basis for its deposits; there are, therefore, beyond that place 
few cultivable spots on its banks, and only some small aUuvial islands 
within its channel. In every^ part of its coiu*se, its waters filter 
through the bed of sand, and sprinp^ are found as soon as the borer 
has reached any considerable depth.* 
Chemical The water which the Nile so bounteously, and with such periodical 
•fttw water, regularity spreads over the country, is charged with the richest 
manure, and saves the husbandman no little trouble and e^ense. 
Herodotos said truly, that Egypt was ihe g^ the Nile.^ Its 
rirer compensated its JmIc of rain — gave it a soil deep, dark, and 
proMc; mled its granaries wiih the means of ample sobsistenee ; 
opened up a cheap and speedy navigation ; and sop^ied aiginaceons 
material to its potten, masons, and artists. Its cheaneBl composi- 
tion is not, and cannot be precisely the same at every spot. The 
Blue Nile or eastern branch sends down the principal supply of the 
fertilising mud, while the White Nile, though it has its annual 
inimdations, contributes ahnost nothing of this alluvial depoot. 
According to £egnault the analysis of the water is as follows : — 

4 Carbonate of Magnesia. 
18 Carbonate of lime. 
48 Ahmen.' 



11 Water. 
9 Carbon* 
6 Oxide of Lxm. 
4 Silica. 



1 GHfwd, Mem. ear l*Egypte, ffi. 17. 

2 The reader may consult Ritter, Erdkunde, VOL L ; Ukflrt, GflOgrafUe, V« 
Africa, I. ; Uartmann, do. ; MannerL Geog. JL 

* MsDMirw aor FEgypte, yoL I. WL 
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The Delta, so named from its resemblance to tlie A of the Greek DaUa. 
alphabet, is formed by the divisioiii of the Nile into two branches, 
the Ganopic, or that of Rosetta, and the Fhatnitic, or that of 
Damietta. Its length from the point where the river bifiircates on 
to the sea Ls about ninety miles, and it varies in breadth from 
seventy to eighty miles. Many rivers have created a similar forma- 
tion at their mouth, by the accumulation of sand and debris, which 
they have for ages roUed down their course ; but none of them can 
be compared in importance and fame ^vith this mud island of Egypt. 
The feitili^ of the Delta depended of old, as it yet does, upon the 
oreifloir of tlio river which £>nned it, and numerous canals were 
excsvaited fyr the purpose of irrigation. . At one season of the year 
it exhibited a landscape of yaried bescdy and hixnriant Terdnre, but 
dming the annual inundation it resembled a prodigiofas marsh, 
gemmed with numberless islets, Tillages, and planted eminences bar^ 
raised above the water. The appearance of the flooded country must 
mdeed have been stiikiBg, and the ancients compared it to the 
.^Igean Sea in miniature, which is studded with the Cyclades and 
Sporades, and the crests of numerous other islands. Virgil thus 
describes the Deltaic faxmex visiting his i&elds in a papyrus skiff-*- 

'* Nam qna P^llei gens ftrtaoata Oanmi 
AcooUt effuso stagnantem flmnine Nilum, 
£t einmm piotis vehitur sua roia ftaeUi. ' ' — Oettrff, iv. 287* 

We can easily imagine with what anxious anticipations the culti- Anna«i 
vators of the land waited for the yearly flood ; how the first dis- 
eokntion of the water and its incipient swellings gave them 
unalloyed satisfiustion ; how ihej willingly saw their Mds gradually 
overspiead with the daik-brown current; and submitted without a 
murmur to the anmial imprisonment of the beneficent deluge. Need 
«e wcmder that superstition led them to offer oblations to the god of 
^ Nile, accompanied with music, dancing, and sacerdotal mysteries; 
and that the period of the first riae of the waters should be a sacred 
season of national festival and rejoicings ? * The people who derived 
their sustenance from the river must have looked with pecuHar 
Veneration upon it, when it indicated the approach of its periodical 
increase of volume, and their liearts were full of joy when the wide 
waste of waters lay around them — the whole territory submerged — 
fcp— 

The glorious stream 
ThAt late between the b&nks was seen to slide. 
With ihriBfli and mailBet dtics on «aeh nde. 
Glittering like jewels Strang alone a chain — 
Has now sent forth its waters, and o'er plain 
And Yftlley, like a giant from his bed^ 
Hiring ivith ontrtrmhed Hmbs, raperbly spread. 

1 Heliodor. Ethiop. IX 
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Bustle. It is plain, too, that no little damage must have been sometimes 

caused by any sudden or extraordinary overflow. Villages were 
buried imder water, and the houses, formed of dried clay, crumbled 
down to ruins. When a dike or embankment burst, the scene 
became one of animated hurry and bustle — ^the population in earnest 
and anxious struggle — each man securing his own property, swim- 
ming his cattle to land, carrying to a dry eminence the produce of 
his fields, or loading his boat with the wreck of his household. The 
safety of the country depended on the strength of the embankments, 
and therefore those national works were under charge of a military 
patrol ; neither trouble nor expense was spared in their formation 
and repairs. 

s lit Lakes In The salt lakes in the Delta were numerous, and their existence 
gives probabiUty to the hypothesis, that the Delta was originally an 
immense estuary, which has been gradually filled up with sedi- 
mentary deposit. 

Mareotis. 1. The first of thesc towards the west is now called Sabakah or 
Birket Mariyut ; it was the Mareotis of the ancients, and is separated 
from the second only by a narrow isthmus through which the canal 
of Alexandria passes. This lake was formed by the superabundant 
waters fi'om the canals higher up in the Delta, and the greater part of 
its bed had for ages been dry, when the dikes between it and the 
Lake of Abii-kir were cut through by the English army in 1801. 
By that oppressive, but perhaps unavoidable act, more than forty 
villages, with all the lands surrounding them, were overwhelmed by 
a flood of salt water rushing in from the sea. 2. The Lake of 



me Delta. 
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llMj^ or Abu-kfr, WBS also separated &om tlie sea only by a very MaJIych or 
DAITOW strip of calcareous rock, the last point of which is a small 
island near the fort of Abu-kir, twelve miles to the e-ast of the 
Pharos. Ik'yond that pouit the shore is formed by downs of sand 
thrown up by the s^^a, and further inland the waters collecting 
between the Canopic arm and the Taly not drained off after the 
inimdation, have formed the lake or rather present morass, of Etkii, 
one eztremiihr of which comes within a few miles of Rosetta ; it is a 
Mil of damom azm of the Nile. 8. Between die RoMlAa end 
biinietta anas of tlie I^k, but iMorer to the fbnner, is the Lake ofsnriM. 
BoroUos or BurloSy which stretches nearly across the present basis 
sf the Dslt^ Hie name of this lake is derived from that of a town 
on narrow neck of land which separates it from the sea. 
ParaloSj (Maritime the Greek name of that town, has been <dianged 
into Burullos by the Arabs, and Parallu by the Copts. It is named 
ParaUon in the catalop^iie of the Episcopal Sees under the patriarch 
of Alexandria, printed by Bishop Pococke.' It was on the western 
side of tlie Pherniuthiac or Sebenn}'tic mouth of the Nile, and was 
probably a place of some magnitude, as under the christian emperors 
it became an episcopal see. The Arabian name Biu-ullos-er-rimal, 
" Burullos t)f the sands," shows the nature of the soil on which it 
rtands; and to that perhaps the peculiar excellence of its water- 
wSiimf said to be the best in tiie world, may be in part ascribed 
ifc is the Buta of the andents, and also oociq^ the coast of ihe 
Ekmkki ot Bvieoiiaj a wide extent of morass, contained betweeuButoor 
th e Bolbitime and Fhadunelio months of the I^e, to Oie east of that 
lake. The city near it, which bore the same name, had several 
iplsndid ten]qple8, particuLu-ly one dedicated to that goddess, tlie 
anise cf Horus, called Leto by the Greeks, and Latona by the 
Romans. An isLind near the edge of the lake also contained another 
celebrated temple dedicated to Herrues, whence it was called Chem- 
niis or Hemiopolis. The only communication between the lake and 
the sea is the channel which was anciently the Sebennytic or Ph(^r- 
muthiac mouth of the Nile. Its greatest length from south-west to 
north-east measures thirty-six miles, and its greatest breadth 
eighteen miles. It contains a great number of islands, the refuge of 
iiuennen, not of herdsmen as of old.' 4. Between the Phathmetic 
(srnuddlB) and tiie Pehuiac or eastern arm of the Nile, another Lake of ei 
large lake Jus now been ftnned in tlie lo^dands near the sea. To 
^ east of whidh, there was then another lake called Bohclret-el-z&r 
by Uiiil Both are now imited in the lake of Menzaleh, and the 
SHial of Ashmdn appears, from its uniform depth, to be the Mende- 
fian arm of the Nile.^ The outlet of the first| which is close to 
Dibeh, is the Miendesian month; thatof the second, at €hnm-me-fer- 

• De«cr. of the East, iv. 17. - Cucurbita Citrullus. 

* Heliodorns, ^tbiop. i. c U. p. 9, 10, Sd. QotKr, 
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rej or Om-Fdrej, the Tanitic' " This lake begins," says the accurate 
Sicard,^ " half a league to the east of Damiettii, the ancient Thamia- 
tiSj and ends at the castle of Ti'neh, anciently Felusium, It is twenty- 
two leagues in lengtli from east to west, and five or six broad from 
north to south. Its bottom is muddy and frill of weeds. It com- 
municates with the sea by tliree mouths ; that of Tineh, the eastern- 
most, anciently called the Pelusiac; Omm-me-ferrej, the Tanitic; 
and Dfbeh, or Peschieara, tbe Mendesiaii. Ju smnmeor, cbmmg the 
iatindatioii, its waters are sweet; during the lest of ihe year th^ 
are salt There are also two smaBer inleta firom ihe sea, the 
^iv3o9T^/»«r« of StrabO| closed hy dams. 

LUe itorit. In connection with &e may be mentioned Lake Moeris, in 
the province of Fayyiim, a term which seems in Coptic to denote 
wdl-watered/' and probablj got its name from its possession of thia 
great artificial inland sea. Fayyiim in hierogl)^hical language 
is distinguished as the " land of the crocodile," a name retained in 
Grecian usage. Tlie lake, however, takes its common appellation 
from an ancient sovereign. According to Pomponius Mela it was 
from seven to eight leagues in circumference, and communicated 
with the Nile by means of a canal four leagues long and fifty feet 
broad. Herodotus says it was about seventy-five leagues in circuit. 
Sluices opened and sliiit the canal and lake at pleasure. This lake 
was excavated for good leasons: £>r, if the 1^ rose too high, the 
sluices were thrown open, and received the waters of that river. 
By this plan the lands were rdieved of the superfluz of water, which 
hecame a reservoir against a time of deficiency ; when it was supplied 
to the grounds from the lake by means of drains, and irrigated 
370,000 acres between Fayy^ and Aleasandna. Strabo says tiiat 
in this manner Egypt was preserved in a state of plenty even when 
the Nile did not rise more than twelve cubits. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to identify the precise situation of the lake. Birket-el Quoom 

Itt loealiiy. has been sometimes fixed upon, but it is said to be more than one 
hundred feet below the level of the Nile, and of course could not 
give back to the river the waters which had once flowed into it. 
M. Linant de BeUefonds^ is supposed to have discovered its true 
position, and to have traced for many miles the ruins of the massive 
masonry hv whidi it was suzTOUDded. Lqpsius, who recently 
ezammed iSie spot, appears to agree in the statements of M. Linant. 
The excavation of this immense lak% which was aided, and perhaps 
first prompted, by many physical fiunlities, was a national enterprise 
of immense utUity and beneficence, far surpassing in worth and 
grandeur the huge piles of the pyramids or cunning intricacies of 
the labyrinth. The fisheries in the lake were very extensive, and a 
source of considerable revenue; according to Herodotus, the daily 
sum received when the iiood was retiring being nigh £200, and 

iSicard.LettratEdifittites,viS88. *l.o.Ti28& 
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when the reservoir was filBng upwards of £60.' Tim princely som, 
u Biodoraa relates^ ww given to the Queen of Egypt as ft species of 
pin-money. 

Nor can we omit to notice briefly another physical peculiarity in omm. 
connection with Eg^^^tian territory. We refer to the Oases.' 

Oasis or Auasis,^ is, as Strabo observes,* an Egj^itian word, signi- 
fying a small inhabited tract entirely surrounded by vast deserts, like 
an island in the ocean. There are many of them, he adds, in Libya, 
but three are adjacent to Egypt, and subject to it. In the language 
of the Kopts, waJie sigiiihes " an habitation," ^ and the Arabs, whose 
written character was better calculated for the expression of Egyptian 
sounds than the Greek, hsve preserved the word unaltered; for these 
tEads are stOl called hy them Wdh^ or witlL the article, .£2- TFcift, and 
m llie phiral, El-Wmdt, ie, the Oases. Hiey were usually divided 
mto three groiqie:* the first, or greater, nearly in the parallel of 
Abydns/ but separated from it by a distance of three days' journey 
across the deserts ; the second, or smaller, in the parallel of the 
Lake Moeris ; and the third at the oracle of Anmion. The latter 
aLso, says Strabo, " .'ire very excellent places of abode, and thefinmer 
had abundance of water, wine, and other necessaries of life." 

Tlie Greater Oasis, the only one to which Herodotus gives that 
name,® was, according to him, seven days' journey west of Thebes. 
Strabo says* it is at the same distance across the deserts, from 
Abydus. It is therefore the Wah-el-kharijali or outer Wdlih of 
the Arabs. Its fertility and luxuriance, enhanced probably by the 
dreariness of flie surrounding deserts, are distincdy impli^ 1^ ks 
Greek denomination of the "Me of the Blessed."*"^ Its excellent 
friuls, harvests twice m the year, and delightfol climate are extolled 
by OlympiodcMrus, who Hved in the fifth century." 

On the Greater Oasis stood the filmed Temple of Jupiter Ammon oeoiogicai 
with its renowned oracle, and many gigantic ruins strike the eye of 
the traveller in the same region. The Oases are not to be regarded 
as islets which the ocean of desert sands has accidentally spared. 
Geology has rejected the long current fables as to theu' foraiation, 
and has decided that they are merely depressions in an elevated 
plain. Tlie limestone cliffs and barren rocks which surround them 
plainly show that they have been formed by the denudation of the 
Buperincumbent calcareous strata, so that water rises easily to the 
nr&ce and fertilizes them. 



> XL 149. s Herodotus, iiL 26. 

•Stmbo, u. p. 180. XV& p. 8ia. « xvii. p. 791. 

* M. Chainpollion, the younger, {VEgypte s(ms les Pkaraons, ii. 283.) has ably 
iterated this subjecti and shown the true meaning and ethology of the word. 
•StnbazTiL V Id. ib. p. 818. •iiLSG. 

•zvtt. y»Ummkfm^. » PhotU BfldfoOi. Cod. Izzx. p. 191. 
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CLIMATE — ^PBODUCHONS. 

Dry atmoa- The climate of Eg3^t is remarkable for its dryness. At some 
seasons the hot wind was oppressive, especially in April and Maj. 
Mdrt exhalations during the period of the Nilotic overflow, and 
especially aJfter it has subsided, gave rise to certain fonns of diseases. 
Immense quantities of dust were created by the drjmess of the atmos- 
phere, and occasionally swept along in dense clouds by the whirl- 
>\dnds. But it is in consequence of this extreme drjTiess of tlie climate 
that the monuments liavc been so well preserved, with unfuded 
colour and uninjured sharpness of outline. Perfiunes taken by 
modern travellers from an ancient tomb are found not to have lost 
their odour; and fruits and bread that have been deposited for 
oentnries in lihe realms of the dead, are yet fresh and imdeoayed. 
Inscriirlaons upon coltunns and obelisks are as bright as on tbe day 
lliat mtnessed the carver at his tajsk. And when you enter a tomb, 
the decoratioiis of which had not been completed, you are apt to 
fin<^ that the workmen are only absent at their meals, and are soon 
to retimi to their daily toil. Gliddon mentions that he has seen 
animal food " harden without putr^png from solar action alone." * 
Vtgeubi* The deep soil, abundant moisture, and genial warmth, gave Egypt 
^'***"**™*** imexampled fertility. Every month had its o^vn productions. Two 
crops of grain and pidse were often reaped, and vast quantities of these 
were exported in later periods to Rome and Constantinople. The 
beneficence of the Creator had also bestowed on the country the 
ohve, orange, pomegranate, vine, sugar-cane, sycamore, palm, citron, 
tamarind, fig, and carob, which yielded their increase in great 
profusion. The herbage was also luxuriant; flax, rice, cotton, 
dores, cabbages, cocumbers, melons, onions, lupins, radishes, leeks, 
and garlic, grew in ample hardest, while the air was laden witii t^e 
perfome of the rose, the Uly, and the acacia. Slags and reeds 
sprang up by the river; the castor berry yielded oil ; from l3ie cypress, 
f&, and cedar, was obtained a hard and durable timber ; several 
fungi afforded materials for dyeing; and the pods of the acacia 
Nilotica, and yarious barks were employed in the process of tanning.* 
This abundance of food supplied an important element of national 
greatness, the great works of the coimtry were the more e^isily built, 
for the toiling myriads were fed at small expense to the state. 
Vegetables were the chief popular diet, and so quick was the growth 
of all kinds of pulse, that Pliny affirms they appeared above ground 
on the third day;* and according to the same authority, Egypt sur- 
passed every other country in the quick and spontaneous growth of 
nerbs. Foot thousand persons are said to have been engaged in thie 

1 Otia Egyptiaca, p. 60. 

> A long and minute dfiscription of the Botany of Egypt ^ lie ibiind in an 
Appendix to ** FldmiiufB SaoM of Man,** Londcni, I860* 
•XVin.7. 
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sale of vegetables in the markets of Alexandria, when it was besieged. 

and taken bj the Arabian host of Omar. 
Egypt was also filmed of old for the variety of its drugs and medi-Drng*. 

cinal preparations. One of the Hebrew bards sings, "O virgin, 
the daughter of Eg^^pt, in vain shalt thou use many medicines, for 
thou shalt not be cured." ' Homer too describes the great vjuiety 
of medicines which the queen of Egypt had in her possession, and 
gave to Helen. 

*dffmmm, «n«XX^ fth MXm fitfuyftivait irtXXk H Xvy^a*' — Ody88. IT. 227. 

Sach BOTw^gn and ftmum medkiiiiet were pooened by the daughter of 

Jove, 

Which Polydamna^ the wife of Thonis, had elven her— 
The qnecn of E|prpU-a hmd whose kind sou prodnoei 
An immenae nune^flf drngi lenieahBelthwdmfadww^ and othen indeed 
pernioioua. 

The ooimtry likewise abounded with sheep, goats, gazeDes, oxen, Antmeii. 
geese, widgeons, ducks, and qnaila. Sheep, aoooxding to Diodorus, 
bore iambs twice in Egypt, and were twice shorn.' On a painting in 
a tomb below the pjrazmds, nine hundred and seventy-four lams 

are represented as being brought to be registered as part of the 
mhh of the deceased.^ The zoobgy of Egypt also gives us the 
honei camd| giiaiflfe, cat, ichnemnon, jerboa, hyaena, hippopo- 
tamus, dog, and ape ; the cerastis tvas prominent among its reptiles, 
and the beetle among its insects ; the ostrich, ibis, \Tilture, peHcan, 
and quail were noted principally among its feathered races. Its 
rivers and waters abounded in fish of more than twenty diiferent 
species. 

Nor was the mineral kingdom improductive. The topaz, emerald, Minerals, 
and amethyst were found in abundance, with rock crystiil, alabaster, 
<nd hipis lazuli Natron, or native carbonate of soda, was got in 
pnliuion at the Nation Lakes. Ifinesofvarious metals were anciently 
^noog^t in Egypt. The gold mines mentioned by Agathazchides seem ooid. 
to have been identified 1^ linant and Bonomi, and lie in the Bisharee 
desert, a tract of the upper country. The gold was feund in vdns of 
<partz. Diodorus gives a fulL and minate account of ihe mining opera- 
taSi He speaks of the dark schists, traversed by veins of quartz, 
which he terms " bright marble." This ore was burnt in furnaces, 
then broken to pieces by hammers, and ground in mills to a fine 
powder. The pulverised matter was then spread upon a board, and 
repeatedly washed wdth water, imdcr careful and delicate manipula- 
tiun, till all the earthy matter was gradually abstracted, and, lastly, 

iJoemlahzlvLlL *I.86.87. 

< Wilkinson, II. 368. 
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the gold which remained behind was patiently melted and purified 
in eartihen crudbleB.^ 

M!nini< The miners were slaves, criminals, and prisoners, fettered and 
operations, closely guarded, wliile the lash was held over them by a hard- 
hearted taskmaster. The silver mines, according to the same author, 
produced annually 3200 myriads oi minae.* Mines of copper, iron, 
and lead were also wrought in the deserts wliich lay in the vicinity 
of the Red Sea, and there were also procured chalk and sulphur. 
Egypt was thus ricldy furnished with the elements of greatness, in its 
abundance of food and of the precious metals. Supported hj its 
agricnltaTe, and enriched br its oommeroe and conquests, it was pre- 
pared to advance in arts and science, to erect those works of wonder 
which its cHmatehas BomarveUoosly preserved, and which bear iqKn 
them a record of the history of the langs and people who dwelt in 
this wondrous river-land — in the valley of the Nile. 
Drooglitaiid But, on the other hand, it is plain that any great inequality in the 
periodical floods of the Nile must have always produced disastrous 
consequences to Egypt. Strabo, indeed, says, that through various 
contrivances of canals, reservoirs, and embankments, any irregulari- 
ties in the iumidation were rectified.* Yet occasionally all art failed, 
and the wisdom of Egypt coidd not save it from deai'th. The 
famine in the days of Joseph is plainly attributable to Nilotic varia- 
tion or failure ; and in later times similar seasons of scarcity have 
afflicted the country. In the reign of Trajan a hoiiible calamity 
of this nature ocdored. Fliny, in his panegyric on that emperor, 
Trajarr>s bag depicted it with peculiar terseness and power, and has not 
' n^^eoted to glorify the idol m his own imagination, while his 
Boman pride proves its characteristic insolence, over the crouching 
vassals of a distant and degraded province. The Egyptians,'' says 
he, who gloried that they needed neith^ sun nor ram to produce 
their com, and who believed they might confidently contest 
the prize of plenty with the most fiTiitful countries of the world, 
were condemned to an unexpected drought and a fatal sterility, 
from the greatest part of their territories being deserted, and left 
unwatered by the Nile, whose inundation is the source and standard 
of their abxmdance. Tliey then implored that assistance ih)m their 
prince, which they had been accustomed to expect only from their 
river. The delay of their rehef was no longer than that which 
employed a courier to bring the melancholy news to Rome ; and one 
would have imagined tibat this misfortune had be&llen them only to 
display with greater histre the generosity and goodness of Gasar. 
It was an andent and general opinion, that our cSy could not subsist 

* 8. 11 — 18. Agatharohides, an author of the time of the Ptolemiea, wrote a 
treatise on " the Erythraean Sea," in the reign of Ptolemy Soter II. In this book 
he furnishes an account of the gold vaines of Egypt, which Diodorus seems to have 
copied. 

>Aiiiiiiawa0llb.5oB.6dwt£Q|^idL *xvli. 
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irithout pirovkioiifi diswn fiom Egypt. This wn and proud natioii 
boasted, that, though conquered, ihej neverHieleBS §A their oon- 
qneroirs ; that, by means of thdr river, either abimdance or scarcity 
were entirely at their own disposal But we now have returned tiie 
Nile his own harvests, and given him back the provisions he sent us. 
Let the Egyptians be then convinced by their own experience, that Roman 
they are not necessary to us, and are only our vassals. Let them 
know that their ships do not so much bring us the provision we 
stand in need of, as the tribute which tho.y owe us. And let them 
never forget that we can do witliout them, but that they can never 
do without us. This most fruitful province had been ruined, had it not 
wom the Roman chains 1 The Egyptians in their sovereign found 
a deliverer and a fitther. Astonished at the sight of their granaries 
filled without any labour of liieir own, they were at a loss to know 
to whom they owed this foreign and gratnitous plenty. Hie &mine 
of a people, thou^ at such a distance from us, yet so speedity' 
stopped, served only to let them feel the advantage of living xmder 
our empire. The Kile may in other tunes have diffused more plenty 
in Egypt, but never more glory upon us. May heaven, content 
with this proof of the people's patience, and the prince's generosity, 
restore &r ever back to Egypt its ancient fertility." ^ 

^ We have taken this free version from the " Ancient History " of Rollin, 
Vol J., page 61: but we sabjoin the pithy and eloquent original. — *'.£gyp- 
tai iJmm tmgencQsqiae Mminibin ita gkoulto «rt, nt nihil unbrilms o(elo<jne deberet : 
aquidem proprio semper amne perfiMl, nee alio genere aquarum sohta pingyes- 
Goe quiun quas ipse aevexerat, tantis secetibos induebatnr, ut cum feracissiinis 
taxis quasi nunquam cessura oeitaret: Iubc Inopla alodtate luqne ad ii^nriam 
sterilitatis exaruit, quia piger Nilus cunctanter alveo sese ac languid^ cxtulerat : 
ingentibus quocjue tunc quidera ille fluminibus conferendus. Hinc pars magna 
terrarum mcrgi palanti amne consueta alto pulvere incanduit. Frustrik tunc 
iEgyptus nubila optavit, coelnmqae respexit, quum ipse foBcnnditatis parent oon- 
tracbor et exilior iisdem ubertatem ejus anni angustus quibus abundantiam suam 
cohibuisset. Neque enim solum vagus ille exjpanditor amnis intra usurpata semper 
ooQhun substiterat atque hsaerat, seddsupino etiaxn acdetinenii solo, placido se molli- 
JM lapsu refugum abstulerat : nee dum satis humentes terras addiderat arendibus. 
Igitar inundationef id est ubertate, regio firaudata, sic opem Gaesaiis invocavit, at 
Met anmem soom ; neo longius uli advenonim ftait ipaliani qnlMn dun nnntiat. 
Tarn velox, Ccesar, potentia tua est, tAmque in omnia pariter intenta bonitas et 
•cdncta. at tristius aliquod seculo too paasis ad remedium salotemque soffidat at 
idM. Omnibos eqoidem gentibns ftniles amiM grataaqne terras precor; credi- 
Mm tamen per banc ^gj'pti statimi tuas fortunam vires experiri, tuamque vigi- 
ItotiaTn expcK'taro voluisse. Nam quum omnia ubique secunda mereaxis, ndime 
naml'estum est, siquid adversi cadat, tuis laudibus, tnisque virtutflras materiem 
omipnmque prostemi, qanin seconda felices, adversa magnos probent? Percre- 
boerat antiquitus, urbem nostrara nisi opibus jEgypti ali sustentarique non posse : 
nperbiebat ventosa et insoleus natio. qu6d victorem quidem populum pasceret 
timen, quodque in suo flnmine, in aoB manibos vel abundantia nostra vel fames 
«8et. Refudimus Nilo smas copias : recepit fmmenta qua; miserat, deportatasque 
meases revexit. Discat i^turiEgyptascredatqae; ezperimento, non alimentase nobis 
Mdtribatapraestara: aouAsencmeiseP. Rneceesariam, et tainen ser^ Post 
luDc, si volet Nilus, amet alvcum suum, et fluminis modum servet : nihil hoc ad 
vbn, ac ne ad MmUun. qoidem, nisi at inde navigia inaoia et vacua et aioulia 
NieDnlibns, Idnc plena et oansta et qoaH a eoitent ▼en iw, mttCantar, oonvereoqae 
Haare mans Uno poliai vwA ftranftei^ et tnwis cubub optentor,* Ho* 
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CHAPTER II. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF EGYPT. 

Our object here is only to admit a very brief sketch of the most 
famous localities and towns of ancient Egypt — ^places of note either 
from their situation, history, or monuments. Our imaginary pil- 
grimage will carry us to — 
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" the eternal pyramids; 

Memphis nm\ Thebes, and whatsoe'er of stlMlg^ 

Sculptured on alabaster obelisk, 

Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphinx : 

Dark Ethiopia on her desert hills 

Conceals, among the ruined temples there* 

Stupendous columns, and wild images 

Of more than man, where marble demons watch 

The mdiae's btaien mystery, and dead men 

Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around. 

We finger." 1 

Egypt was of old very popidoiis, and swaimedivitii towns andpopniauoiu 
Tillages. Aooarding to Diodorus it had 18,000 cities in more ancient 
times, but numbered 30,000 in the days of the Ptolemies. The 
priests assured Herodotus that prior to the Persiaxi conquest 20,000 

inhabited towns filled their prosperous coimtr}^ Josephus affirms 
that in Vesptisian's time Egypt contained seven millions and a-half 
of population over and above that of Alexandria. The Greek poet 
Theocritus has displayed his ingenuity in crowding into three hexa- 
meter verses the numeration of 33,333 cities that owned the sway 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus — 

Tm WfTMr nv§XtftmTot aydvu^ i/ufimnXtStt. — IdylL XTli. 88. 

The climate, fertility, and opulence of the kingdom are proofs 
that it was populated by myriads, tliough there be without doubt 
some exaggeration in the preceding statements. Egypt was truly a 
bu^ world ; the great artery of the nation's lil'e was the Nile j and all 
along its banks, city, town, village, and hamlet were crowded with 
an active, ingenious, and indnstzions people. H was a teeming hive of 
soldieis, fiomers, artizans, and labourers. Alasl wbat a contrast 
now; its larger cities are squalid m aspect, and its poor and scanty 
mial population often finds an awkward and comfortieas home among 
the hoary rcdns o^ 

'* The oldest fkbrics reared by hand of man. 
Built ere Art*s dawn on Europe's shores began." 

Under the Ptolemies, and probably at a veiy early period, the Pfo»ln««* 
whole country was divided into thirty-six Nomes or Provinces,* and 
tliat division was maintained till the invasion ci the Saracens. The 
nmnber and extent of the Nomes, however, fluctuated a littie at 
various periods. The foUowing table gives the Greek, E^tian, 
and Graham names of these Provinces, in the order in whidbi they 
occur along the course of the Nile ; and the same order is observed 
in the subjoined aoooimt of the most remarkable places which they 

> Sbaif9 Alastor. ' Diod. Sla, L § 54; SttOio, xvfi. 1. 
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L UPP£& EGYPT. 
' L TbdwSi, Mar^ El Sftfd. 

Grttk. EgyptittL AnUe. PNMHtKftiM. 

1. Ombos, Kdm-ombb^ 

'•^CT™}^*^ 

5. Letopolis, Sne^........ Ink or Esn^... 

4. Hermoiithi8,....EiBaoat» Emnent^ 

».Di«pdUor| .IMtaeiAW... 

•• "^EU*} EI™b...... 

7. Coptoa Keft, Kift 

8. Tentyris, Tentore or Kentore, Denderi^.. 

9. BioBDolis parya,Hu or Ud, Haw. 

10. Abydus. 

11. Oasis Major^ ...Wahe, El-wUh. 

12. Ptolemdis, Paoi, Ibsai. 

^^ChSSiia^''} Kiuniiaor 81miui,...lkhmiin Jkhmim. 

14. Aphroditopolis, « Idfeh. 

15. Antaeopolis, Tkoii, C^u. 

16. Hypselis Shotp, Shotb, ) ckm^t 

17. LycopollB, Sidtft, 0»ytft» f 

18. Hermopolis, Shmun,..., Oshmdneliit.. ") 

10. Theodosiopolis, Tubo Tahii, > Oahmuneui. 

30. Cynopolis Ka'is, .....El-kais, ) 

SI. Ozyrrhynchus, Pcmje, BebfloakorBdmcsk;) 

22. Oasis Minor,.... Wah^, El-wah, > Behneak. 

23. Ueracleopolis, . .Hnes, £fa]Ulfl» } 

^^'^SSmop^Us,} Fayytan, F»yytei. 

25. Aphrodriopolis, Tpeh, Atfih, At&'h. 

26. Memphttb Memfi, Meof, Jiseh. 

11. LOWER EGYPT. 

1. Pharbcetfaiii, ...Pbftrbut, HorlwS^ Slitrki^eh. 

2. Tanis, Jani Skn, DaiJahUyyeh. 

3. Mendes, Shmun ancrman, . ...Osbmiim. 

4. Prosopis, Pshati, Ibsbadeh Gharbiyyeh. 

«. Sais, Sai, ... Sa-el-hajar. 

6. Busiria, Pusiri, .....Busfr. 

7. Sebennytus, ....Siiemnati, S«mennud. 

8. Onuphls. 

9. Boko or Batai^ Ptaoeto. 

10. Gaboaa, Khbehi, Kabaa. 

These ten Nomes were all compreliended within the limits of the 
Delta; but there was also a considerable territory on each side 
beyond the Canopic and Peltisiac arms of the Nile. This was, in 
the same maimer, divided into several Nomes, formed probably after 
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the kingdom of Egypt had been extended beyond its original boun- 
daries, and, therefore, not comprehended in the six-and-tliirty men- 
tioned by Diodorus and Strabo. 

These additional territories were — Additic.nai 

Territori«?«. 

I. The Eastein — Pnefectura Arabica, Ti-arabia. 

1. Hcliopolis. On Calyubiyye'h. 

2. Athribis, Athrebi, Athrib, Sharkiyyeh. 

3. Bubastis Pubasti Tell-Bastch, 

4. Arabia, Ti-arabia, Tarabiyah, Calyubiyyeli. 

5. Setlirum Psariom, Dacahliyyeli. 

II. The Western. — Prajfectura Libyca, Niphaiah. 

( Iskandenyyeh, 

1. Alexandria, Racoti, Al Iskanderiyyeh,... -?Boheirch. 

(Ba'iureh. 

2. Menelaua. 

3. AndropoLia. 

UPPER EGYPT. 

The description of Nubia lies not within our province, yet in it Nubia, 
there is much that yet speaks of ancient splendour. Many magni- 
ficent ruins abound in it. The following illustration gives a view of 
the interior of a temple at Abousimbel, of vast proportions, cut out 
of the solid rock. 




[r o. h.] 
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PhiicB,BnM. On leaving this scene of splendour, entering Egypt from the 
dlbSK!*" south, and following the course of the Nile, the first place which 
Vi°UTi'^E ^ Island of Phils, about six miles to the south of 

8yene, and nearly thirty-four to the north of the Tropic of Cancer. 
With an area of barely 900 yards in circumference, and 100 in 
broadrli, this diminutive islet still offers a variety of objects dcserv- 
mg admiration, and calculated to rc\ave a multitude of historical 
and classical recollections. Considered as tlie bmiid-place of 
Osiris, and adorned with magnificent temj)les, one of which w^as 
beheved to have been bidlt by Isis, in honour of her husband, 
every thmg which antiquity and sanctity coidd give to warm the 
imagination, and inflame the devotion of the worshippers, seemed 
concentrated on this holy soiL Jezfret^-birbk, ie. the Temple- 
Island, one of the names 1^ which it is at present known, sufficiently 
indicates the magnitude and character of the ruins hj whidi it is 
covered. Though the suirounding diffi are of a dark granite, 
the t5emples are built of a bright sandstone, which contrasts sin- 
gularly with the neighboxuing cdiffs ; and nearly the whole island is 
cased with walls of hewn stone, which give it the appearance of a 
modem escarpment. Tliese walls form quays, concave toward the 
stream, but convex landwards, a mode of building pecuhar to ancient 
E^ypt.^ The whole island is covered with temples in the largest 
groups and highest state of preservation of any now remaining in 
Egypt. On its south-west side there are two large ones, adorned 
and connected by long colonnades, but manifestly of different ages. 
On the right is the smidl Temple of isis, and an isolated, mitinished 
building, supposed to have been destined for the same object ; on 
the left, are an Obelisk, and long porticoes leading to a large Temple 
Temple of of Isis, nesT a smaller one dedicated to Venus. The great Temple 
of Isis is the souihermnost of all; in front of it are two oobn- 
nades, with as many obelisks and pylons, or portals, of vast dimen- 
sions. The capitals of the columns are in the pure Egyptian taste, 
having the foliage borrowed alternately Irom the flower of the 
lotus,^ or the leaves of the palm.' One of these mi^estic pylons, 
flanked by two square tower-like masses of masonry, rising pyra- 
midically to the height of fifty-four feet, leads to the second court 
of the temple, and beyond the third com*t is tlie aff//fum, or 
sanctuary. These ])ylons are richly ornamented with scidpture and 
hieroglyphics, relating to the service of the gods to whom the 
temple was dedicated. As one side alone of the great pylon measures 
5400 square feet, and all of them are entirely covered with hiero- 
glyphics, the number of those symbolic inscriptions is exceedingly 
large. Fragments of obelisks and licms of red granite are strewed 
upon the ground in front of the great temple, whidi was itself, 
in port, flrom similar materials. 

1 Descript. de TEgj-pte, Ant. i. 12. 2 iJolunibiuin spcciosum, 

9 Lanoret, in Descript de FEgypte, Ant Lip. 25, 8, 10. 
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At some distance fi'om tlic?sc temples, near tlic water's edp^c, tliero 
is a large hall, the walls of which are covered -vvith sculptures relat- 
ing to the death of Osiris, over which inscriptions of various ages 
and in various characters are scattered, recording the names of 
pilgrims who had come to perform their devotion to the deities of 
the place. 

On the left of the great temple which was dedicated to Isis, there 
is an uncovered enclosure, formed by a colonnade, of which the 
iiitercolumniations are filled up to more than one- third of their 
height. This was considered as an unfinished temple by the French 
arcliitects, and called " the eastern," or " the Temple of Isis." 
Before it lay a small obelisk of granite, which, though displaced, obelisk and 
was httle injured. Tlie hieroglyphics on the obelisk itself, and the ^n^c^'Pt'o"- 
Greek inscription on its base, have been faithfiiUy copied, and the 
inscription, which has been ably illustrated and explained by M. 
Letronne, is one of the most curious monuments of antiquity found 
in Egypt. It is a petition fi-oni the priests of Isis at Phila», to 
Ptolemy Euergetes II., in 125 or 126 B.C., praying him to release 
them from the exactions of the magistrates and mihtary officers 
stationed in the Tliebais, and to allow them to erect a stel^ or cippus, 
on which they might commemorate the equity and beneficence of 
their sovereign. ITae existence of this commemorative obelisk is, 
therefore, in itself a proof that the prayer was granted ; and the 
hieroglyphics on the shaft, when interpreted, vdW doubtless be found 
to refer to this beneficent act of Ptolemy Euergetes. 
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Blepbantiii^. Just bdow the cataracts there is another small island in the Nile, 
little inferior in celebrity to Philaj. It was called by the ancients 
Elephantine, and has been named by the Arabs Jezfret-el-zahir, ie. 
the Flowery Island, a name which it well deserves, from the luxu- 
riance of its vegetation. In the time of Psamineticlius,^ it was the 
last fortified place in his dominions, and under the Romans it was 
garrisoned by three cohorts.* llefips of rubbish miu'k the site of the 
town, and there are remains of two tenijjk's, covered, like most of the 
pubUc build ina;s in Egypt, with hieroglypliics, but approaching in 
their form and plan to the ciuliest temples of Greece. The quarries 
of Elephantine were worked in a very early age, and fonuahed the 
materials for many celebnited buildings, among whidi the &maaa 
monoliihe temple at Seas peonliarly deserves to be noticed. It was 
fi>rmed from a sin^e blodE of granite^ and its removal from 
Elephantine to the Delta employed 2000 men for the space of three 
years.' This monolithe measured twenty-one cubits in length, four- 
teen in breadth, and eight in height. It was placed at the entrance 
of the Temple of Mmerva. On 3ie wall of an ancient quay, over a 
flight of stops down to the river, the Nilomcter, mentioned by 
Strabo, may still be seen. Elephantine, physically considered, is 
more properly the extremity of Egypt than Phila?, for it is the last 
projection of the granitic rock which forms the natural division 
between Egypt and Nubia, and beyond it the limestone tract of 
coimtry begins. 

On the eastern side of the Nile, nearly opposite to Elephantin^ 
Stands the town of Asw^ or Oswdn, the Syene of the Greeks, and 
Soan of the Copts, in whose language it signifies the Opemn^.*' 
Being so near the tropic, it was chosen by Eratosth^es as me pomt 
of departure far his admeasurement of a degree, which was to fimn 
the basis of bis calculations, in order to determine the drcumferenoe 
of the earth. 

Twenty-seven or twenty-eight miles below Aswkn, on the western 
bank of the Nile, lies Kiim-Ombo, on the site of Ombos. All the 
lower part of the ancient town, except what has been washed away 
by the river, is covered with a mount of sand, as its modern luune 
imphes ; but two temples siurounded by a brick wall of great thick- 
ness still remain. This temple was devoted to two principiil deities, 
Apollo, typified by a hawk, and Saturn, by a crocodile. Hence 
that symbol of the latter god was supposed by the Romans to be the 
fiivourite idol of the Ombites, whose fanaticism is so strongly painted 
by Juvenal.^ 

'* Labitar hinc quidam, nimlft formidine otmom 
Fnedpitani, capiturque : ast ilium in ]dariiiia MCtam 

Frusta et particulas, ut raultis mortuua mms 
Subficeret, totum oonrosia osaibus edit 
Victrix turba. 



Syene, 
A 8 win. 

SS06VB. 



Ombot. 



1 Herod, ii. 30. 
* Herod, ii. 17& 



* Strabo, xviu i. 4SQ, 
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" An Omhite wretch (by headlong haste betmy'd. 
And falling down i' th' rout) is prisoner made ; 
Whose flesh torn off by lumps the rav'noua foe 
In morsels cut, to make it further go ; 
His bones clean pick'd, his very bones they gnaw; 
No stomach's baulk' d, because the corpse is raw." — Drtfden*s Juv. 



Edfil, the Apollonopolis Magna of the Greeks, is tlm-ty-two or Apoiionopo- 
thirty-three niiles lower down the Nile, on its western side, and about li^d^**""' 
two miles from the water's edge. The ancient quay, with a flight J J J.?' 
of steps down to the river, and two temples at right angles to each 
other, are still remaining ; the latter, though half buried in sand, 
are among the finest and most perfect remains in Egypt Tlie roof 
of the largest, as at Pliihe, Denderah, and other places, is covered 
by peasants' huts, and the openings intended to give hght to the 
temple serve as suiks for the reception of filth. The temple is twice 
as long as it is broad, and measures about 440 feet by 220 ; its 
largest columns are six feet four inches in diameter, twenty-one feet 
ui girth, imd forty-two in height. Tlie two lofty pylons, wliich are 




very conspicuous from the river, and the thirty-two colunms of tin* 
})erLstyle to wliich they load, form a magnificent perspective. Tlio 
sculpt ures are executed in the most perfect style of Egyptian art ; 
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and none of the remains in Egj'^pt give a juster notion of the distn- 
bution of their temples tlian this, wlic^e the sanctuary, temple and 
imte-tcmple, jtyloiis and j)ropylons,' are all remaimiigi and the wall 
of the sacred fuclosuic cm be ti^aced. 

Rsna, Sua, or A^ ^'/a///^, the present ciipital of Lower Eprypt, alxjut 
thirteen miles below El-kab, is j)laced in a large plain wIhtc the 
valley is nearly four miles and a-half wide. Esne is remrirkable on 
accomit of a ver^" large Coptic convent, probably founded by the 
scholars of St. Pachomius, and supposed to possess the bones of the 
martyrs who were -victiniB of the persecatioQ UDtder IKodetiaiiy 
A.D. 383. 

In the broadest part of this sectioa of the TaDey, where the N2e 
has a width of 1300 feet, and runs fix)m south-west to north-east, 
between Cumah or Gumah on the nordi| and £1 Nahariyyah on the 
south, the splendid remains of lliebes are spread over a very large 
area occupied by nine distinct townships.^ The most remarkable of 
these places are Medinet Abii, Giimah, and Kamak. 

On tlie edire of tlie desert, to the north and west of Medi'net Abil, 
there are alinust inniniicTal»le Iraginents of statues, pillars, &c., and 
a quadranguliii' enclosure of l)rirk walls filled with broken remains of 
colossal figures and hierogl^-j)liircil tablets finely executed. A 
grove of mimosiis, wherein similar rehcs of ancient sculpture occur 
at almost every step, occupies the site of the MemnonmmJ^ At the 
eastern boimdaiyof this wood stood two ocdossal statues of Mezmson, 
one of which was the object of much 8iq)erstitioa8 cxedoHtjr, on 
account of the sounds issuing iGrom it onoe eveiy day. Strabo 
thus describes them,* "On &e opposite aide of the Nile is the 
Memnonium, where there are two mouofithe oolossi near one 
another. One of the statues is entire, but the upper part of 
the other has fallen from its chair, owing, as they report, to 
an earthquake. It is believed that once a day a soniid, like 
Itbat produced by a moderate blow, proceeds from that part of the 
statue which remains on the seat and the pedestal. I happened 
to be on the ^vjt with ^Ehus Gallus, and many of liis friends and 
soldiei's, al)out the first hour, when I heard the sound ; but whether 
it came from the base, or from the colossus, or was made by some 
one of those iU"oimd the base, I caimot afhnn. For as the cause 
was not visible, one is inclined to adopt any conjecture rather than 
bdieve that the sound came out of the mass of stone. Above the 
Menmomum are the tombs of the kings cut in l^e rock, forty in 
number, very wonderful in thdr constructbn and well worth 
examining." Pausanias seems to have the same scene in view, when 
he says,' "I was most suiiNnsed with the cdossos at Thebes in 



1 The Secos or CoiDa, Naoe, Praiaos^ and Fkopytoa of the Greeks. (Letronne^ 

Becberches, 22.) 
3 Plan dcs Ruines de Thebes; Descript. de TEgypte Ant. ii. pi. I. 
s Strabo, zvii.i 462, «IbkL »i.^,S. 
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Egypt, which you come to after crossing the Nile in your way to 
the tombs. I saw stUl throned on his chair a statue which is 
generally called Memnon. Tradition reports that he came out of 
Ethiopia into Egypt, and carried his expedition as far as Susa. But 
the Thebans say, this is not a statue of Memnon but of Phamenoph, 
a native of tlie country. I have also heard some say that this is a 
statue of Sesostris, which Cambyses mutilated ; at present idl from 
the head as far as the middle of the body is thrown down, but the 
remainder is still seated, and diiily at sun-rise produces a sound, 
wMch you may best compare with the snapping of a harp or lute 
string." Another aooieiit aiitiior,^ going deeper mto ihe old mTtiho- and Phiio- ' 
logy, speaks as fdlows: — " About Memnon, Damis -writes as fiiUows : '^'^^ 
He was the son of Aoioray and did not die in Troy, fi>r lie 
never even went there, but he ended his days in Ethiopia, having 
been king of the Ethiopians for five generations. And the people 
of this country, who are very long-lived, lament the death of Mem- 
non, considering him to have died very yoimg, and to have been 
taken off by an untimely fate. The place where his statue stands 
is, as they say, like an ancient forum, such as we see in deserted 
cities, where there are fragments of columns, traces of walls, seats, 
and door-jambs, and statues of Hermes, partly broken by violence, 
and partly impaired by time. The statue of Memnon is tiu-ned 
towards the sun : it has no beard, and is of black stone. Both the 
feet are close together, according to the style of sculptuie in the age 
of Dndalns, and the lumds are pressing on the seat, for the figure is 
in readiness to rise. This atdtode, and the intelligence of the eyes, 
and all tlie wmiders they tell about his speaking, produce, as they 
say, only a partial effect, whils the statue is inactive. But when the 
rays strike the stone, which is at sunrise, then the spectators cannot 
restrain their admiration ; for the statue utters, a sound as soon as 
the beams have touched his lips ; and his eyes seem to gaze on the 
light, as men do who are fond of looking at the sun. They say, 
moreover, that the attitude of the statue produces the impression of 
his appearing to rise up to do honour to tlie sun, as men do who rise 
to pay theii' respects to a superior." Tiiis last sentiment is truly 
the dictate of a senile and credulous superstition. 

Antiquity seems to have been well acquainted with the existence Aiiusiom to 
and powers of the vuciil ^Memnon. Juvenal refers to it in liis fifteenth 
Satire, and Tacitus also alludes to the Meumoms saxea effigies," — 
Ann. IL 61. Nay, the beauty of Memnon is celebrated in the 
Odyssey ; nor is he forgotten by Pindar in his third Nemean Ode, 
111. Liscriptions also are found on the statue itselij testifymg to 
its Tooal powerB. Hie following is one of them copied by Mr. 
Salt:^ 

> PlifloBtntiu, ApoUonii vita, vt 4 
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IBIP. DOHITIANO 
OAESABE AVGYSTO GERIIANIOO 
TPETBONIYS SECmTDYS. PR 
AVDITMEBfNONEM HORAI PR. IDVS MART." 

Tills inscription records the fact that Petronius heard tlie mysteri- 
ous soimds in the reign of Doinitian. ^Ir. Long in liis Egj^tian 
Antiquities/ has given a corrected copy of a Greek inscription irom 
liamiiton's Egyptiaca, wliieb reads thus, — 

«Mif«ry 'A'^oiayS xif^TTtu ^tm^Tf V htauvlf. 
MfUtTM J* t'X*' ''^t'l fiJMTi nmi trUit^ 

This izi8crq>tion arers that ihe Ladj Ballniia, in tiie company of 
the Empress Sablna, spouse of Adrian, heard ihe divine sound of the 
Memnon on the twen^-finirth day of the monlh Athnr, and in the 
fifteenth year of the emperor*8 reign. 
NitTir>nf The aooonnts vary too much to inspire any confid^ce in the 
the sounds. power asdibed to the statue^ and yet axe too numerous, and 
were too generally received, not to demand some attention. The 
sounds have been described as cheerfid and harmonious upon the 
appearance, and as plaintive upon the setting of the sun. Others, 
again, have spoken of the sound as sharp and sudtlen, like the 
breaking of the string of a harp from too great tension. Many 
VarioiM ingenious pliilosophical solutions of this phenomena, on the supposi- 
■oitttiona. ^^^^^ ^£ reaUty, have been attempted. Those who reason upon 
the description of it, as a sharp and sudden sound emitted from the 
statue, suppose it to have been constructed of some kind of sonorous 
stone, capable of bdng expanded or contracted by the raie&ction of 
the air, or the genem temperature of the morning and evening. 
Others, who receive the more enlarged account of its varied tones, 
have conjectured that some string?, easily affected by heat or cold, 
might be concealed within the statue, which the warmth of the 
morning might brace, and that the breeze which usually aooompanies 
the rising and setting of the sun might have access through some 
small and artfully-contrived apertures, acting upon these strings as 
upon an TEolian harp. Humboldt speaks of pecidiar sounds rising 
from the rocks at sunrise on the banks of the Orinoko, and modern 
geologists have occasionally heard similar music. But if the fact be 
conceded, there seems to be no good reason why we may not sup- 
pose that the sound was conveyed to the statue, or its pedestal, 
through concealed pipes, from some vault or cavern, which may long 
since have been fi]£ed up, so that the notes would appear to come 
from the statue itself; since we know that such contrivances were 

1 Vol. i p. 264. 
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subsequently common to the several oracles of Greece. Wilkinson 
describes it as proceeding from a stone in the lap of the statue, which 
might be easily struck with an unseen hammer, for behind the stone 
a person might be concealed, there being a recess evidently formed 
for the purpose. 




These statues, called by the Arabs Tdmah and Shamali, might 
be seen twelve miles off, rising like sohtary rocks in the midst 
of the plain. The surprising length of their shadows at sunrise 
long rendered them an object of curiosity at that hour, though, like 
their kindred oracles, they had become mute, llie hieroglyphical 
inscription on the throne of the vocal colossus shows that it repre- 
sents Amenophis or Phamenoph TL, who reigned nearly 1700 years 
before the birtli of Christ.^ 

To the north of the grove of Acacias, there is another mass of Tomh of 
ruins, as stupendous in their dimensions as they are admirable in d*y*is"""" 
their execution. They arc supposed to mark tlic site of the Tomb 
of Osymandyas, the mighty conqueror, whose sepidchre was to sui- 
pass in splendoiu* every tiling upon earth.^ llie Temple of Isis, and 
the Syrinx or Labyi inth, to the north-west, though diminutive when 
compared with the gigantic structures just described, are not less 
remarkable for ingenuity of contrivance and for rich and finished 
decorations ; and the porticoes, courts, and statues at Luxor and 
Kdmak present a rich spectacle to the artist and the antiquary; 
green and cultivated islands in the foreground, with obelisks, pro- 
pylasa, and palaces, diversifying by their broad hghts and shades the 

1 Champollion, Prdcis, 233. « Diod. Sic. i. 47. 
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palm groves, of which the waving boughs give continual glimpses of 
the neighbouring mountains, bounding the soene on the east* Two 
obehsks, eacli he^vn out of one block of granite upwards of sevent}' 
feet high, two colossal fiLrures, measuring forty-four feet from thi' 
ground, and the sniiie huhiIkt of ])jlon'i, fifty feet in height, suc- 
ceeded by long ])eri.styles, lead to the main body of this palace of 
the Pharaohs. Some of tlie columns of the peristyle are nearly 
eleven feet hi diameter. Tho. sculptures on the pylons, like those 
at Medmet Abii, represent the victories of Sesostris. These won- 
drous ruins show us the glory of ancient Egypt. What collec- 
tion of palaces, temples, and tombs can Tie wilib ^ose— wliose ruin 
tells what Thebes has been. What records of past heroic deeds! 
gods, conquerors, captives, battles, and offerings. 

A second Hippodrome appears to have been fermed about 
a mile and arhalf to the south-east; and to the north a broad, 
raised aiuseway, adorned with columns and sphinxes, leads to 

Karniik. the Ka& Kam4k, another splendid quarter of the ancient Diospolis. 

^4q^e! space of nearly 6200 feet, a road, bordered by more 

than 000 colossal sphinxes, leads from one temple to another. 
Another similar road, branchiDg off from tliis, pa.ssed between 
figiu-es of rams on lolty pedestals to a triimiphal gateway leading 
to a temple, apparently the most ancient in Tliebes, — an infer- 
ence fully justitied by a liieroglyphic inscription over its entrance, 
ascribing it to Osymandyas. From tlie ruins within its area, many 
fine specimens of Egyptian art were recovered by the exertions of 
M. Belzoui, several of which are now in the British Museum, and 
among them, according to M. GhampoUion, is a statue of that con- 
queror, whose magnificence was almost proverbiaL The great 
palace, at which the lig^t branch of the avenue of sphinxes ter- 
minates, is the most surprising of all among these venerable monu- 
ments. From most points of view it appears a boundless, confused 
yneck of splendid builduigs, scattered in every direction, without 
imy order or perceptible design ; but from the north-west end of the 
principfd group the eye can survey the whole at once ; and the 
great entrance Irom tlie west then displays jill its extraordinary 

Architec- dimensions and magnificence. An unfinished pylon, succeeded by 

•pl^doar. avenue of columns more than seventy-five ieet high, all of one ' 
block, but only one of them standing ; a second pylon, leading to a 
hall, nearly 338 feet in length, and 1(37.23 feet m breadth; a third 
pylon, opening into a court, in which there are two obelisks more 
than sevenly-two ^t high ; and in the midst of another hall, to 
which a fourth pylon leads, the largest obelisk -j^hMy ever formed 
firom one stone,— are all seen following CTacHy m the same line, and 
fijrming a perspective, the effect of which cannot be conveyed by 
any draught, much less by any description. Tlie great obelisk is 
very nearly one hundred feet high, and the walls are everywhere 
oorered with hieroglyphics, or sculptures representing the battles^ 
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triumphs, sacrifices, processions, and festivals of the ancient Ecryp- Vnriety of 
tians ; and the colours -with which they were decorated are still in 
many places extremely vivid. On the northern side of these build- 
ings tliere were also triumphal arches, colonnades, sphinxes, and 
other monuments of architectural splendour in vast numbers ; but 
they have all suffered, more or less, from the barbarism under whicli 
Egypt has so lonp: jrroaned. The hieroglyphiciU inscriptions hitherto 
noticed at Thebes, strongly corroborate the observations of artists, as 
to the various ages of the buildings on which they are found, and 
show, in perfect consistency with ancient history, that these build- 
ings were erected principally by kings of the eighteenth dynasty. 

E^tward toward tlie Arabian chain is the so-called temple of Artific'ai 
Typhon, and close upon it are the remains of an artificial lake, 
♦Ticlosing on three sides what was once a palace of the Pharaohs. 
The beauty of the locaUty, as it once appeared, may be easily 
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recalled. One can readily ima^me a scene of old — of dance and 
song, and gay festivity--^ happy promenade of the dau^ters of 
Egypt* whenr— 

** In drapery, like woven snow, 

These nymphs were clad ; and each below 

Her rounded bosom looaely wore 

A dark blue wne. or bandelet, 

With little silver stare all o'er, 

As are the stars of midnight set; 

While in their tresses, braided throagb. 

Sparkled that flower of Egypt's lakes — 

The sikery lotus ! in wh«we hue 

As much (icli^'lit the younn[ raow takes* 

As doth the day-god to behold 

The lofty bean flower's buds of gold : 

And as they gracefully went around 

Tho worship [)ed bird— some to the beat 

Of Castanets, some to the sound 

Of the shrill Sistrum — timed their feet ; 

While others, at each step they took, 

A tinkling chain of silTcr shooL*' 

CatMombs. The catacombs in the western mountains are not less abundant in 
treasures iUnstratlye of the andent history of Egypt Not only are 
llie walls of these sobterraneoos abodes of the dead covered mth 
pomtings, which the luiparalleled dryness of the atmosphere in 
Egypt has preserved miinjuied, bxit besides mnirnnlfw, these septd- 
oi^res often contam yessels of -rarioos kinds, ntensilsi and oiher 
works of art; the most cxtraordmary articles, however, and some- 
times the most valuable of all, are tlie deeds and other documents 
^vritten on papyrus in the Egyptian and Greek languages, and biuied 
with their possessors. Belzoni discovered here the burial-place of 
Psammis, son of Necos, the Pharaoh-Necho of scripture, who reigned 
more than six centuries before the beginning of our era. Triumplial 
processions, in wliich Jewish captives are distinctly recognized, have 
a distinguished place in the decorations of tliis royal sepulchre, and 
thus there has been preserved, tlu'ough the long mterval of more 
than twenty-four centuries, a contemporary verification of some of 
the great events recorded in sacred and pro&ne history. 
Ruins of That the magnificent ruins in Fi>TT*^kj El-ocsor, or Luzor, and 
TiMbm. Medinet Abf^ are the remains of the hundred-gated Thebes, the earliest 
capital of the world, cannot be doubted. According to the admea- 
surement made by the French, the distimce of these ruins from the 
sea, one way, amounts to 850 miles, and from Elephantine, the other, 
226 mUes, corresponding exactly with the 6800 and I800stadii men- 
tioned by Herodotus.^ Witliout including the Hippodrome and Meda- 
mud, the circumference of the ruins is from 14,000 to 15,000 metres, 
equally agreeing ^vith. the 140 stadii (17 mUes and a-half) mentioued 
by Diodorus Sicuius,- as the circumference of Thebes. The origin 
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of the name of this celebrated city, as well as the date of its founda- 
tion, are unknown. Thebce is perhaps derived from the Egyptian origin of 
word ThbaJdy " the City ;" and the No-Ammon* of the Hebrews,^ and 
Diospolis of the Greeks, are mere translations of Thbaki-antepi- 
Amoun of the Efnq^)tians, i.e. City of the Most High.* Its stupen- 
dous ruins spread over many an acre, in hoary majesty and sublime 
contiisiou, remind us \avidly of its ancient grandeur — such as it was 
when the prince of Grecian bards thus sang of it : — Description 

*^ of Thebes 

by Homer. 

ifi^tg i^ux^Sn «iy7«v«fri mmi S^trfpr — Itiad^ iz. 381. 

— - All proud Thebes' unrivalled walls contain 
The world's great empress on the Egyptian plain, 
That spreads her conquests o'er a thousand atatea. 

And pours her heroes throufrh an hundred gates! 
Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars, 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars. 

The Hebrew prophet, in the "reise referred to already, describes By Naimm. 
(rraphically and truly the pomtUm and adyantages of andeat Thebes. 
Challenging NineTeh^ be saySy-^ 

Art thoa better than No-Ammon, 
Sitoated on the Nile-branohea— 

The waters flowing round her, 

"Whose bulwarks were the sea, 

And from the sea her wall? 

Ooah and Egypt were her rtrengtii* 

And it had no limit ; 

Phut and Lubim were thy allies ; 

Yet was she cairied away, she went into captivity: 

Her children were dashed In pieces at the top of every street; 

And over her nobles tbflj cast lots, 

And all her magnates wees bound in fetters. 

On the sandy bank of the river, betweoL Thebes and its greatest Apoiiono- . 
bend to the west, lie Giiia, Keft, and Keneh on the eastern side, and^^'*^ 
nearly opposite to the latter, Denderah on the west Ci&s, called Kds- 
bitbir by the Egyptians, is the ApoUonopoik Parva of the Greeks. 

Tile iiiins ot Tentyris occupy an area of more tban a mile in Tentvris. 
length, about half a-milo in breadth, and nearly two miles and J!;^"^ n^**' 
a-bolf in circumference. There are two temples, a larger and a smaller *^ ^ 
one, supposed to be the Ti/pkomum, both nearly biu ied in nil)1)ish; 
and both are not only the first remains of antiquity ot" any magnitude 
occurring above Cairo, but finislicd in the best style, and worthy ot* 
admiration even after tlie finest works at Tliebes have been examined. 
The largest of them is in plan similar to the eastern temple at F/ulce. 

• Nahnm iii. 8. 2 Rosenmulleri Scholia in loo. 

* Cbampollioo, TEgypte eona lea Pharaone, L 2ia. 
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Its portaoo and pronaos or ante-temple, are peculiarly striking. 
PianitpiMM. Upon the roof of the latter was the celebrated planisphere now at 
Paris, and so long the subject of wild speculations. Several chambers 
attached to the interior of this temple, are covered witli astronomical, 
or rather astrological decorations ; and the calculations deduccnl from 
them had occa.sioiied so powerful a prepossession in favour of their 
extr(!rri(' antiquity, that very obvious proofs of the contrary were 
entii'ely overlooked. Tlie baais of tlie largest of these temples for 
example is upon a terrace still nearly fifteen feet above the level of 
the neighbouring country, while similar terraces at Thebes are only 
on a level ^vith the surface of the Nile, a1)ove which they were 
beyond a doubt once greatly elevated. Visconti, therefore, and 
after him Belzoni, justly inferred l^t the temple at D^derah was 
not older than the time of the Ptolemies, or perhaps that of the 
Bomans. The hieroglyphics on the walls of the temple completely 
confirm the eyidence affiurded by the Greek inscription over the 
entrance of the pronaos ; for they contain the names of Tiberius and 
Augustus, for Ae preservation of the former of whom, this latter 
])uilding was erected by the inhabitants of the Nome, when Pubhus 
AAdlhus Flaccus was Praefect of Egjrpt, about a.d. 34.^ Mr. Salt, 
whose inquiries were coeval with, but independent of, those of M. 
Champollion, lia.s observed the names of Trajan, Hadrian, and tlie 
Aiitonines on different parts of these temples.^ The capitals of the 
pillars in the Pronaos are fomied by the face of Venus, (Nephthys,) 
to whom the temple was dedicated, and who was the principal object 
of the devotion of the Tentyrites.^ Behind it stood the temple of 
Isis, one of the propylons of which was erected, as appears firom 
another Greek inscription, by the inhatntants of the Nome in the 
thirtjr-first year of the reign of Augustus. 
PowiroTer The power possessed by the Tentpites oyer the crocodile was 
er!codii«L amazmg. Pliny teUs ns now they displayed their surprising feats 
in presence of the Roman people,* and Straho confirms the report 
The former author affirms that they entered the water, sprang upon 
the animal's back, and forced it asliore; while they sometimes, by mere 
power of voice, compelled it to disgorge the dead bodies it had 
swallowed. Sir Gardner Wilkinson suggests that the crocodile in 
sucli a case only al)andoned the dead body at the sound of its 
pursuers, and ere it had time to tear and swallow it. 

1 Letromie, Recta. 180: Champollion. Precis, 887. 

2 See SaltVs Tract on Hietoglypliifis, LondoD, 1825. 

3 Strabo, xvii. i. 

* The following is s portion of Pliny's statement, Kat Hist Bb. viii. :— ** Qnin 
etgens hominnm est huic bcllu.'e advcrsa in ipso Nilo Tent}Tita?, ab insula, in qua 
habitat, appellata. Mensura eorum parva, sod pra'scntia aniini in hoc tantum usu 
tnira. Tenibilis hsec contra fugaces bellua est, fugax cuntra insequentes: sed 
adversum ire soli hi audent. Quin etiatn flumini innatant : dorsoquo equitantinm 
rnodo impositi, hiantibus resupitio capite ad morsum, addita in os clava, dextra ac 
laeva tenentes extrcma ejus utrimque, ut fneuis in terram agiiut captivos: ac voce 
etiam sola tenitos, oogont evomere recentia coipoia ad sepimuranL^ 
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The inhabitaiits of Tent^Tis also hated and warred against such as Hatred of 
urcnshipped the crocodile. Juven^ has not overlooked this in his oroooditaL 
fifteentii satire: — 

Inter finitimos yetos atqne antiqna Bimiilta% 

Immoi'tale odium, et nunquam sanabile TOliius 
Ardet adhuc Ombos ct Tentyra. Summus utcimque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod uuDiiua vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, cum mIos «redtt habendos 
Esse Deos, qnoe Ipse ooUit. 

Ombos and Tentyr, ndgUwuring towns, of late 
Broke into ontnige of deep-fest^ed hate — 

A grudge in both — time out of mind begun. 
And njutually bequeathed from sire to son, 
Iveligious spite and pious spleen bred fast 
This quarrel, which so long the bigot nursed ; 
Each called the other's god a senseless stock — 
His own divine — though from the self-same blook 
One carver framed them. — Tate's Juvenal, 

Below Denderali, the Nile changes its course, find ibr nine milts nuis 
due west| after wliich it returns to its original direction. JS eai* to the 
latter elbow lay the town of Abydos.^ According to Strabo, it was Abydos. 
the residence of Menmon, an ancient king, called bj the Egyptiaos 
Ismandis, thongh reduced to a nuserable Tillage even in his time. 
The remains of a fine building, perhaps theMmmmamj are still exist- MenuMmium. 
ing; whence the place is ^o^v called El-birba, i.e. the Temple. In 
one of its inmost chambers, Mr. W. J. Bankes discoyered, in 1818, a 
large hierogl}'phical tablet containing a long series of royal names, 
as is evident from the well-known ring, or border, which encloses 
tliorn. On fiuthcr examination, it proves to be a genealogical table 
oi" the immediate predecessors of Kamses the Great, the Sethos or 
Sethosis of Manetho, Sesoosis of Diodorus, and Sesostris of Herodo- 
tus; it has been called the "Doomsday Book of Egyptian Chrono- 
logy." A carefLil comparison of it "with other documents, enabled 
the Champollions to ascertain, with a considerable degree of proba- 
bility, the period in which the sixteenth and following dynasties, 
mentioned bj Manetho, reigned ; and if thdr calcolations are correct, 
Sesostiis, under whom the sculptures were made, ascended ihe throne 
B.C. 1478.' The ruins at EUkherbeh, a ndg^bouiing Tillage, are 
supposed by M. Jomaid to be those of the Memummm. 

On a rising groimd, scarce twelve miles south of PtolemaSs, PanopoUs. 
about a mile from iJieiiyer, hes the ancient Pan()^Zi9. It is on the 
eastern side of the river. Few towns can boast of a greater anti- 
quity; and in none was Pan, the donor of generative, fructifying, 
and productive powers — for Pan in Egypt corresponded to Priapus 
in Greece — ^more ardently worshipped. The splendid temples of 
Ikhmim, which in the days of Idrisi and Abii 1-feda excited the 

1 Strabo^ xvfi. L sOhampollion, Pr^ 244, 24fi. 
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adDoiradon eyen of Mussulmans,^ have long since been reduced to a 
few fragments. Cliemmo or Chemmis, whence the Khmim or 
Shmim of the Copts, was, as Diodonis informs us,^ the Egyptian 
name of PanopoUs, wliero, according to Strabo,' the piindpaL linen 
weavei*s and masons had their abode. 
AnUMpolit. The Nile, hke the Ganges and all overflowing streams, often 
changes its bed, and the Great Caii, which m the time of Ptolemy 
was at some distance from the river, is now close to it. Its Coptic 
name Tkoii, shows that the Arabians have preserved the old Egyp- 
tian denomination; for which the Greeks substituted AntcBopo&s, 
because the Egyptian ddt^ AntsBos was peculiarly worshipped tiiere. 
Hhe MUe in .this part of its course is oonstantiy adTancmff to the 
eastern side of the Talley; and tiie Pronaos or vestabnle of a fine 
temple, once at some distance from the stream, is now upon an island 
severed by it from the eastern shore. " Near this place," aays 
Diodorus,^ " the battle was fought in which l^hon and his abettors 
were defeated." The Pronaos, as appears from an insolation skil- 
ftilly restored by M. Letronne,' was dedicated to Anta?ns, and the 
gods worshipped in the same temple, by Ptolemy Philometer and 
Cleopatra, his sister and ([iiecn, about 150 B.C. ; while its cornice 
was repaired by the emperors Aurelius, Antoninus, and Verus, 
A.D. 104. 

LycopoUfl. Osyut, Asyiit, or Suyut, which may now be considered as the 
S°T(?N capital of Middle Egypt, is the Siout of the Copts, and the Lycon- 
\i E.' |X)fis or LycopoU8 of the Greeks. The latter name was derived from 
the worship of the jackal, to which its inhabitants were peculiaxly 
devoted. Some mounds of rubbish outside the town, and an abun- 
dance of sepulchres in the nei^bouring mountains, are the onlj 
monuments of antiquily that remain ; but the surrounding country 
is rich and well watered, and the modem town is one of the prin- 
cipal emporiums in Egypt^ being the rendezvous of all the caravans 
fiom the south and west. 
Hermopoiis The next city noticed by the ancients is IlcrmopoJis Magna. Its 
Magna. remains, which cover an area of nearly four miles in circimiforcnce ; 

and a yiortico with a double colonnade, in a massive and imcommon 
style of architectm-e, give some idea of the former splendour of this 
seat of the Egyj^tian Muses; for as llioth, or Hermes, was the 
inventor of arts and sciences — the Eg}^tian god of wisdom — so was 
Isis considered as the first of the muses, and the soiu-ce of mt and 
genius,* and bolli were peculiarly adored by the Hermopolites. The 
stately Ibis^ which, year after year, measured off on the fresh mud 
a cubit at each step, first gave the Egyptians an idea of number and 
mensuration,* and was f& that reason consecrated to Thotfa, the 

' noograph. Nnh, 42; Arab. 48; Almlf. Egypt, 14. « L 18, 

* xvii. i. *i. 21. 

• Rech. 42— 6L « Plutarch, de Is. et Osirid. 

f Tantalus Ibis. 8.£liai], Hist^Animfll^li. Si. 
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reputed inventor of both.^ The Ihmm, or city of the Ibis, wherein nNum. 
those sacred birds were genmUy buried, a little to the north of 
Ifinjeh and Oshmiineln, is now called Tah^>el-Smuddn — ^Tah^ of 
the Two Columns. The decline of Hermopolis may be dated from 
the building of Antinoe^ on the opposite side of the Nile. TheAnUnoe. 
remains of that city, founded by Hadrian in honour of his favourite 
Antinous, its colonnades, triimaphal arches, baths, and amphitheatres, 
form a singular contrast to all the surrounding objects, and are as 
foreign to the soil on which they stand, as was the new Capitol raised 
by tibe Bomans at Treves on ihe banks of die Moselle. 





[Head of Uvaaaiu—BritUk Mtattm.^ 



MIDDIiE EGYPT. 

llie northern part of ^liddle Eg^'pt, which, from its seven Nomes, Hepunomis. 
was called Ilejnammis by the ancients, cont^oined the Noraes of Her- 
mopolis, Cffruypolis, Oxyrrynchm, TIeracleopolk, Crocodilopolis^ ApJirodi- 
U/polis, and Memphis, Thougli little of the cities which once flourished 
in this part of Egypt can now be traced, yet quai ries and catacombs 
wmtiiwiMly mazk the neighbourbood of the spot wbereon th^ stood. 
Of ihese, the most leniarkahle are f]ie caFems of Benf dana, a 
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deserted village on the eastern side of the Nile^ nearly eight 
miles north-west of Antinoe. Many of these excavations are richly 
adorned witli paintings, as fresh avS when newly executed, except 
where they have been intentionally defaced by the Arabs. There 
grottoes too are very ancient, even adopting the lowest calcidations. 
The name of Osirtasen I. is read upon thera, and according to 
LepsiiLS lie belonged to the twehth dynasty, while Biinsen gives him 
a vast anti(juity. The fluted colimms of these excavations have a 
resonblaiioe to llie Doiic order. Many Egyptian trades axe depicted 
on ihe walls and piUan, such as tiie manix&ctuie of linen and glass, 
and the &biication of metallic Qmaments, along with gymnastic 
games and other cfaazaeteristlc amusements. Egypt life is beauti- 
fully pictnred—- the scene is ihe vivid resosdtation of long past 
centuries. 

Heracleopolis Magna Jay further north, at the entrance ef Fa}'}'um; 
but no traces of it can now be found. The diminution of its waters 
by the obstruction of the smaller canals, while most of those from 
the Nile are carried by branches of the Bahr Yiisuf into the Lake 
Moei-^iSj doubtless contributed largely to its ruin. 

The Nome of Arsinoe, one of the most celebrated in Egypt, is 
now called Fajyum ; the Arabs having in this, as in other instances, 
preserved the Egyptian name, {Phknn or Pioin^ the sea,) for wdiich 
the Greeks substituted one derived from their own language. 
Before the age of the Ptolemies, its prindpal city was caUed Orooch 
dUcpoUs ; bat that name was eso^nged for Armoe, in honour of one 
of likeir queens. To the norlih of the village of Hawicah-d-SogheSr, 
there is a pyramid, near extemdre ruins, which probably marks the 
labyrinth. This pyramid, built of son-bnmt bricks, made of clay and 
chopt straw, measures 122 yards square at its basis, and is 197 feet 
in height In the interior of the pyramid, to which a subterxaneous 
passage was discovered by the French, there is a salt spring and 
a sarcophagus. To the north-west of tliis pyramid there is a large 
mass of ruins buried in earth and rubbish, and forming an oblong 
parallelogram of about 984 feet in length, and hrdf as much in 
breadth. This seems, almost beyond a doubt, the site of the labyrinth 
so much celebrated by the ancients. 

The labyrinth, according to Strabo,^ was a stracture equal to the 
pyramids. Adjoining to it was the tomb of the kings by whom it 
was erected. They were near a village on a level table-land, through 
which the canal passed, at the distance of thirty or forty stadii (two 
and a-half or three miles) from its entrance into the valley, lliis 
palace was the work of several kings, at that early period when 
there seem to have been as many as there were Nomes. That is, as we 
learn from Herodotus,* when the Egyptians, having regained their 
liberty after the death of Sethos, king^ and also priest of Vulcan, chose 
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twelve kings, to whom they delivered ivp the twelve portkms into 
which the whole country was then divided. These princes resolving to 
leave behind them a common monument, erected the labyrinth. 
" I have seen that building," says tlie liistorian, " and it exceeds all Description 
descri2)tion. Tlie same, iudeed, may be said of the pp'amids, and yferodoma 
each of them taken separately is equal in value to many of the great- 
est works of the Greeks taken together; l)ut the labyrinth, in truth, 
excels even the pyramids. It consists of twelve couits suiTuimded 
W covered porticoes, and having their gates opposite to each other, 
lliese oonrts are all oontiguoiis, and six of them are tmned *feo lihe 
Dorlih, and six to the souSi; they are aU likewise enclosed by the 
same outer walL There are two suites of chambers, one under, and 
the other above ground, over t^e former; they are three thousand 
in number, fifteen hundred above, and as many below." The upper 
chambers he went through and examined, but the lower ones he 
knew only by description ; for the Egyjitians who had the care of 
thorn refused to show them, allepin^ that they were used as sepid- 
i hres for the sacred cTocodiles, and the kings who erected the whole 
of the labyiinth. The chambers above gi'uund, which he hunself 
had seen, arc," lie adds, " greater than any other human works. 
For the conuiiunication through the corridors, and tlic winding 
passages from one court into another, are so varied as to occasion 
infinite surprise. These passages lead from the chambers into 
porches, from the porches into other apartments, and from them 
mto other halls. I&e roof of all of them is made dT stone, as are the 
waDs, which are full of sculptures. Each court is surrounded by a 
colonnade of white stone, the blocks of which are as closely joined 
as possible. At the angle which terminates the labyrinth, there is a 
pyramid of 40 orgyae, or 261 feet, on which large figures of beasts are 
sculptured. The way to it is under ground." Such is the account 
of this extraordinary building given by Herodotus, from whom 
•Stralio does not materially diifer : but otlicr ancient ^mters soom to 
be at variance with them on tliis snl )ject. Some attempt to reconcile 
them by supposing that tlie woik was executed at uitervals by 
different princes ; having been commenced by Mendes, continued 
hy Tithocs or Petesuccus, and finished by the twelve kings and 
liacharis, son of Sesostris. This great labyrinth was identified by 
Br. Lepsius in June, 1843, and on reading a cartouche found in it, 
be discovered it to have been built by the same monarch who reared 
the labouring pyramicU-the former his palace, the latter his tomb. 

name itself has been varionsl^ interpreted. Biodoros calls it origin of 
the tomb of Maxros ; and Manetho speaks of it as the work of a king'**^ 
lamaris. By a slight and common interchange of h ttr i-s, M is 
altered into B, and tlu; same king is named Labaris — Labar-inthe 
^ ^gnify the tomb of Labaiv-mlAe being a term cognate with the 
Greek 6etyotroi — death. 
To the north of HerackopoUs (Ahn^) was Aphroditopolk on tlie 
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eastern side of the Nile^ the capital of a Nome bearing the siime 
name, and lying between those of Heracleopolis and Memphis} A 
wliite cow kept there as the living symbol of Hathor or Athyr, the 
Egyptian Yeoiifl} ivas an object of wrreBA devotion. Tpeh, or Pet- 
plemi, is ihe Go^c name of AphrodxtopoUs, whence tbe Aiaba have 
n>nn^ AfcEQik Opposite to it there is an island, called Entfeeg 
(Le. UtfUih) by Norden, which has a village and a mosque sot- 
rounded by palms,^ but as the channel between this island and the 
shore of the river is little frequented,* few travellers have visited the 
town near it, which, as a capital of a province, is still a place of some 
consideration. Between Aphroditopolis and Memphis^ but nearer to 
the latter, and at some distance from the west era shore of the river, 
was the to^\Ti of Acanthus, and a celebrated temple of Osuis in a 
grove "of the Thebaic thorn," ^ "by which the gum (Arabic) is 
produced."* To the north-west of Acanthus^ near the edge of 
the llat summit of the Libyan hills, stand the pyramids so justly 
nimibered among the wundere of human ait. Several others 
are still extant higher up the Nile; and there are some, as has 
lately been discovered, as fir south as tiie ancient Mero^; bnl 
as those monuments hiftve a claim to a larger space than can be 
allotted to them here, nothing more than their position is now 
mentioned. 

On the western bank of the Nile, at the distance of one schoenns 
or cord, =: 5 Eoman miles from the pyramids, and 15 Koman 
mUes from the fork of the Nile, stood Memphis, the second capital 
of Egypt. The name is suppased by Sir Gardner Wilkinson^ to be 
derived from Me-n-nofri, meaning the " abode of good men," Some- 
times it appears in the hieroglypliics as the *' land of the p}Tamid." Its 
Ibundation was ascribed to Menes, their first king," who succeeded 
ill divertuig the course of the river from the Libyan mountains, at 
the foot of which it ran, by an embankment, and thus gained the 
soil on wliich liis city was built. To the same prince also, the for- 
mation of the Lake Mceris was ascribed, and the erection of a mag- 
nificent temple of Ynlcan (Phtha) in his new captaL As three 
hundred and thirbr-one of his successors were leooided in the 
Egyptian annals, if those documents conld be trusted, the period 
elapsed between the beginning of his reign and the time of Herodo- 
tus would amount to 3320 years, allo^ving only ten years as the 
average of each reign; and the foundation of Memphis would then 
be carried back to the thirty-eighth century before the beginning 
of our era, and the fifth before the commonly received era of 
tlie deluge. 8ynesiiis also® ascribes the foundation of Memphis to 
Menes. His successor, Athotis I., made it the royal residence. 



1 Strabo, xyiu I. 
3 Sonnini, 608. 
' Strabo, xvii. 
^ Horod ii. dQ. 
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aooordiug to Manetho,^ and its principal decorations are ascribed 
the same ^ter to iJie tlurd, finiriih, siztili, aeventh, and 
eu^tb dynasties ; especially the two Stiphises and Mancheres, 
who caufied the pyramids to be built. Diodoros, however,' 
aacribes the foundation of Memphis to Udiorena, d^lh sug- 
cessor to Busiris IL Adjoining to the temple of Vulcan, was a 
q[>lendid one in honour of Osiris^ in which the sacred bull Apis was 
kept. The temple of Apis was close to the spacious and mag- 
nificent Hephffsteum^ or temple of Vulcan. In the course, or 
area, before which tliere was a colossus made of one block, bull- 
fights were exhibited, in which bulls, kept for that purpose, were 
the only combat<mts, and a prize was given to the victor. Venus, 
who was considered as a Grecian deity, had a temple in Memphis, 
and, according to some, the JMoon also. Tlie Scrapeum^ or temple 
of Serapis, stood in a place wherein the sand was so loose and deep, 
that the sphmxes foiming an avenue m ftont of it were buried^ some 
of ihem one-ha]^ and others up to the neck, and a person gomg to 
the temple ran a great nsk, if overtaken by a tempest. In ihe time 
of Stxabo, (about a.d. 20,) this oily was m ^2e and populousness 
next to Alexandria, havmg, like it, a population dra^ fi-om various 
nations. There were ports for sliipping before both the city and 
the palace, the latter bang then unoocupkd and in ruins. It was 
built on a rising ground, near the lower part of the city, and had its 
own grove and port adjoining. The site and name of this ancient 
city were well kno^\^l in the twelfth and thirteenth centiu ios. But 
the mud of the Nile, the sand of the desert, and the biirbarity of 
invaders have done their work, and at length the doom of an inspired 
prophet has been fulfilled, — " Noph shall be waste and desolate 
without an iidiabitant."* 



LO^VISB BGtYPT. 

The most remarkable places occuiring along or near the two 
branches of the Nile are these : — 

Below the mouth of the canal of Damanhur, on the eastern side Sau. 
of the Eosetta ann, is Sd-el-hajar, on the site of the ancient S<:m. 
A spacious area surrounded by mounds of rubbish, and havinpr a 
conical lieap in its centre, marks the site of that city, about a mile 
from the river's edge.* 

Alexandria, by the Turks now called Scandeiu, a celebrated city ^^^^^^ 
^Jjcmet Egypt, and once its capital, was situated on the shores of ^^"'^^ 
the Mediterranean, at the western extremity of Egypt, in N. lat 
3P 12^, E. Ion. dO* 18^ between the Lake Itoeotis and the harbocv 
formed by the isle of Pharos, about twelve miles west of the Canop- 
tic branch of the Nile, with which it communicates by a canaL 

1 In Gcorg. SynceU. Chroiiagrapb. ^ i. 50. 

• Jer. xlvi. 19. * Clarke's Travels, V. 286, 8vo od. 
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FovndM'. Alexander ihe Great founded this dtf in the year B.C. 332, and 
liad lie reailised his projects £>r beoommg the unmstorbed master of 

the world, it was hardlj possible for him to hsve selected 8 more 
convenient situation for commanding and concentrating its resources. 
Passing over to Egypt, firom the severe check to his ambition which 
he had received in the siege of Tyre, he evidently designed to divert 
into a more propitious channel tliat commercial greatness wliicb lie 
found so dilhcult to subdue. He is stated to have sketclied llie plan 
ol" the new city with liLs own hand. Tiie walls were traced out in 
small quiintities of meal, strewed along the ground, a cii'cumstauce 
which his soothsayer, Aristander, interpreted as an omen of the 
future abundance ol" the city. Dmocrates, the celebrated restorer of 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, was engaged as the architect, and 
in twdve months from its feimdation, while Alexander proceeded 
into Upper Eg)'pt, amazmg progress was made in the buildings. 
The old «ii7. ^e ancient cily, according to Pliny, was about fifteen imles in 
circuit, peopled by 300,000 &ee citizens, and at least equal that 
numb^ of siayes. Diodoros Siculus and Quintius Cui tins make its 
circuit scmiewhat smaller ; but all historiaus agree in the nobleness 
of its appeaianoe, and the beauty of its general plan. From the 
gate of the sea ran one magnificent street, 2,000 feet broad, through 
the wliole length of the city, to the Lnite of Cimopus, and command- 
ing at each end vitnvs of the sliijiphig in the port, whether saiUng 
noith in the MediteiTauean, or south in the noble ba^dn of the Lake 
Mareotis. 

Harbour. But its liarbouT Wtis its chief bc«ust. The island of Pharos, stretch- 
ing from east to west across a bay of three leagues \vide, wa^ joined 
to the main land by a mole of about a mile in length, and thus 
divided the inner harbour into two deep and conunodious basins, 
nothward and southward; the former being called Eunertus, oar Eunos- 
tns, now the Old Port, the latter the Great Port, now the New Port. 
Upon tliis isLmd Ptolemy Soter, one of Alexander's generals, and 
fiist of the celebrated line of the Ptolemaic kings, erected the 

riMuros. famous lighthouse, called the PAoros—- fixMH a word signifying 
*' the strait." This beacon, from its importance to this harbour, 
and to tlie general interests of coromerce in the early apres of 
Greece and Rome, gave the nnme to many otlu^r shnilar lights. 
Tlie Pharos was one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
Fonned of white mai'ble, and four hmidred feet in height, the lires 
for ever burning on its sunnnit cast their biight gleam far over the 
sea. MiiTurs placed in its upper galleries rellected the ships that 
floated around it According to Pliny's account, Ptolemy allowed 
the architect to place his own name, rather than his sorereign's, ou 

lisArehiteefe the portioo of the edifice. Ludan, however, says, lliat the architect 
carved his own name deep in the sUtae, eovered it with stucco, and 
inscribed Ptolemy's name on this perishable and showy materiaL 
But the chalky layer soon peeled oS, and the Tanify of the builder 
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in so olyly perpetuatiiig hk own fione was imezj^ectedly discorerefd. 

The brief inscriptdon ran thus: — Sostratm Cmdku Deariphank FUxus 
DUs ServcUorilmf pro namgaxUihus — Sostratos the Cnidian, son of 
Dexiphanes, to the guardian gods, for seafaring men. 

To Ptolemy Soter also is attributed the foundation of the cele- Ubmtj, 
bnit<}d miisi^um and library of Alexandria, and of the Ptolemaic 
palaces, which occupied, according to Strabo, a third or Iburth 
of the city; and the enlarg-eniciit of its coiniiicrcial relations -with 
Syria and Greece. His successors well sui)portcd his designs : 
the library grew into one of the most extensive depositories of 
aacient learning, containing from 700 to 800,000 volumes, and 
the port of Alexandria became the conmiercial centre and capital 
of Eorope, Asia, and Afiica. The Tarions prodnctiozia of Arabia 
and the east, and of all the known parts of the neighboiuing con- 
tinent, were first conveyed to the western nations through this 
channel; its manufactures of glass, liaen, and pap^ros, were 
everywhere celebrated; and a long dynasly of feeble monan^ sus- 
tjiined their personal authority and ma^^iifioence, to the time of 
Cleopatra, chiefly on the lucrative commerce and extensive connec- ExtennWe 
tions of its enterprising inhabitants. To facilitate the conveyance of *^""'™*'*'*' 
merchandise to Alexandria, the canal of Necos, from the Red Sea to 
tl)e Nile, was completed by Ptolemy PhUadelphus, by whom also the 
tt'inple of Serapis was added to the attractions of the city ; and it 
was not until their own voluptuousness and treachery had prepared 
them for any chains, that the arms of Julius Caisar, after some 
severe repulses, finally subjugated it to the Romans. During this 
siege the principal branch of the pubUc Ubraiy, sitoated in that 
quarter of the city called the Brwihion^ and contahung at that time 
400,000 volumes, was accidentally consumed. 

Tlie palace of ihe CsBsars is marked by two obelisks of granite obeifdti. 
from Syene, sixty-five feet in height ; one still standing, and known 
as Gleopatra^s needle, with another lying by its side. The names of 
Thothmes HL and Ramses are engraven on them. Another obelisk 
which once adorned the city was removed to Rome and set up in 
the Forum. The magnificent shaft named Pompey's Pillar stands 
between .AJexandria and the lake. It is one hundred feet high, 
and was erected by the Roman j)refect in honour of Diocletian. 

Alexandria, as may be expected, was a voluptuous city. Quin- Luxury «nd 
tilian alhides to the Alexandrinae deliciae. Sucli luxury was the***"**^* 
result of its excessive wealth. In splendour it was second only to 
Rome, and it enjoyed many fiivours from the Roman emperors. 
It was the birthplace of the Edectic philosophy, and it contained in 
the second and tbird centimes a ftmons cfanslaan school, planted by 
FBataenaiB, and soocesstvely governed by Glemoit and Origen. The 
general of the Caliph Omar describes this city as having 4000 palaces, 
4000 baths, 400 theatres, 12,000 shops for the sale of vegetables, 
and 40,000 tributary Jews. Of its various fortunes in lat^ times, ovarcbrow. 
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it is not our province to write, nor yet to describe Cairo and other 
towns more modem in age. Suffice it to say, that Alexandria was 
finall^r overHiiown hy me Arabs In the year 640, and tiliaft its 
libiaiies afforded fbel hr six months to the firar thousand baths 
which the city contained. Its commercial prosperity was fimdly 
prostrated by the discoYeiy of the passage to India and the East by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
Hciiopoltofc Another of the most distinguished cities of ancient Egypt was 
Beibshe- I^diopoUs, about six miles to the north-east of Memphis, Its Greek 
roeiii. name, " the city of the sun," shows to what deity it was peculiarly 
dedicated ; and the antiquity of its Eg^^tian appellation On, which 
had the same signification, is nianilest from its occiurence in the 
Old Testament.^ It was at a very early period adorned ^rith some 
of the most splendid temples in Egypt, and its priests were so cele- 
brated for their learning, especially in astronomy, that HeliopoUs 
was visited by strangers lor the purpose of profiting by their iiistruc- 
tionsy which they gave only to mh as paid assdnons oourt to them. 
P]ato and Endoxos spent several years among lihem; and the 
observatories in which the latter made his astrommiioal observstioiiSy 
were either at or near this place. . As Apis was adored with peculiar 
devotion at Memphis^ so avcis the Bull Mnevis, at HeMopoUs. Its 
temples suffered greatly from the brutality and madness of Cam- 
byses, but ^\ re still entire and frequented when the city was yLsited 
by Strabo,^ who has ebren a description of one of them. The 
largest was adorned "with an avenue of sphinxes, and with several 
obelisks, two of wliicli had been removed to Rome before he wote. 
Obelisks and The obelisk near the church of St. John Lateran in Rome, was 
insOTiptiona. brought from Heliopolis by Constantine and his son. It is one 
hundred and five feet high, and covered vnth beautiful sculptures. 
To show what species of theology was cultivated in tlie " City of the 
Sim," we subjoin a translation of some of the inscriptions on the sides 
of this, the laigest obelisk in existence:— • 



Tlie fint put of the Inteiiptioii, ivfaicik is on the flovth slde^ is tiiis 

' ' This says the Sun to King Rhamestes; we have giyen to thee aU the world 
to reign over with joy — thee whom the Sun loves and Apollo : the strong 
truth-loving son of Heron, born of the gods, the founder of the world whom the 
Sum has eheeen, strong in war, King Rhamettn, te whom the whole earth is 
stthdued with stnogth and eoucage : King Bhamestes of eternal life.'* 

Second inscription : — 

** ApoUo the strong, he who stands upon truth, the lord of the diadem, who 
pooa owo B Egypt in glory, who has adorned the city of the son, and feunded the 
i%st of the world, and has greatly hnioared the goda eataUiahed in the city ef 

Helios, whom the Sun lovea." 
Third inscription 

*' Apollo the mighty, the blazing son of the Sun, whom the Son has chosen, 
and Ares the valiant has ikvevied; whoae good tbinga last fer ever, whom Am* 

1 QyaJH Gomnk in Oseam. 14& ^ ^li. 4&, xlvL 20; Eaek. zzz. 
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mon loves ; who fills the temple of the Phoenix -with good things, to whom tlie 
gods have given length of life; Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, to Rha- 
mestes the king of the world, who has protected Egypt by conquering foreignei's ; 
-whom the Sun loves, to whom the gods hare ghren long lifb, the Ind of the 
world, Rhnmestes of eternal lib,** 
Fourth inscription : — 

** The Sun, the great god, lord of the hoaveoi I have given to thee life free from 
sorrow, Apollo the mighty, the lord of the duMem, tiie uusompanihle, to whom 

the lonl of Egypt has erected statues in this royal town, and has adorned the 
city of the Sun, and the Sun himself, the lord of the heavens. Ue has com- 
pleted his noble work, the son of the Sun, the everliving king." 

Heliopolis, the seat of such idolatry, has long ago felt the doom Ruin, 
pronounced against it by the prophet Jeremiah, (xliii. 13,) — 
** Nebuchadnezzar shall break also the images of Bethshemesh, 
that is in ihe land of Egypt ; and the Houaes of ihe gods of ihe 
Egyptians shall he bom mm fire." 

Among the principal remains of Ihe andent dty are some fi»g- 
ments of colosral sphinxes and an obelisk, covered 'with hieroglyphics, 
of which Norden and Shaw have given plates. It appears, &om the 
hieroglyphic inscription upon it, to have been erected by Osorthon 
or OsorUios, son of Petubas, the second king of Manetho's twenty- 
third djTiasty, who reigned three centuries and a-half before Cam- 
byses, one before the foundation of Rome, and rather more than 
one afler the death of Solomon. Sesoosis, (Sesostris,) as Diodorus 
iiilbnus us, carried a wall across the uninhabited coiuitry, from 
Pdttmim to Heliopolis^ a space measuring 1500 stadii, (187^ miles,) 
exactly the same distance as that mentioned by Herodotus. 

In fine, Heliopolis has a lamed connection with the traditionary Phcanix. 
stonr, or nlher myth, of the phoenix. Pliny and Tacitus, as 
well as Herodotus, refer to it It furnished Juvenal with his 
bitter metaphor of a perfect woman,— f\im (wk m terris^ and 
Seneca, under a sunikr feeling, speaks of a good man— tomjtiam 
fkoBmx? The old christian &ther, Oement of Bome, thus turns 
attention to the prodigy: — " Let us consider that wonderful symbol 
of the resurrectiony which is seen in the eastern countries \ to wit, in 
Arabia. There is a certain bird, named a phoenix, of this there is 
never but one at a time, and that one lives five hundred years ; and 
when the time of its death approaches, it builds for itself a nest of 
fi^ankincense, myrrh, and other spices, into which, when its time is 
fiilfilled, it enters and dies. But its flesh putrifying, breeds a certain 
worm, which being nourished -with the juice of the dead bird, sprouts 
leathers ; and when it is come to maturity, it takes up the nest in 
which the bones of its parent repose, and carries it from Arabia into 
i^rpt, to a city caDed HeliopoUs, and flying in open day, in the 
sight of an men, lays it upon the idtar of the sun, and so returns to 
the r^^ion whence it came. The priests then aearch into the 

iSatvL >£p.4a. 
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records of the tame, and find that it retomed precisely at llie end of 
five hundred years.** * 

Theph(miix is represented on the monument as a bird with its 
wings partly raised, seated upon its open daws, a ta£t of feathers on 
the back of its head, and two human arms in front, Hfied as in prayer. 
Job is supposed to refer to it, when, in xxix. 18, he says, ^' I shall die 
in my nest, and shall multiply my days as the phoenix."" Tlie precise 
period of the return of the bird is variously stated, and ^vithout 
entering into any detailed account of the symbolic fable, it may be 
briefly stated, that it is now generally supposed to represent the 
well-known Sothic period — tlie great year of the Egyptians — the 
last of the 14(U years that elapsed ere the solar year of 365 days 
coincided vrii]! tlie fixed year of 3G5;j days. 

Sememiiid, on the west side of the l3iunietta arm, to the north- 
east of Mehalleh, is the andent Sebennytus^ whence the arm of the 
Nile on which it stands was called the Sebennytia It also gave its 
liame to the Nome, of the southern part of wmdi it was the metro- 
polis; lliat of the northern was PocAnomiiiitf.' 

At Biisfr-Ben^ there are some traces of the ancient Busiris, (in 
Coptic, Busiri or Pusiri, i.e. the Osiris;) and Bohbeit-el-hhij6rah, 
near the Isle of Xois, just below Semenn{id, has a large encloBore 
fidl of sculptured fragments, and is the site of the Isewn^ or Town of 
Isis, the Naisi of the Copts. 

The place of Jjiito^ the oracle of Latona, may still be traced in the 
marshes on the south side of the Lake of BuruUos. It is the Pteneto 
of the Copts, and was the capital of a Nome called PtencUni by 
Pliny,* and Pkthenothes by Ptolemy.* Its ancient splendour, and 
wonderful monohthe temple, are well portrayed by Herodotus ; but 
little now remains even of the wreck of all tliis magnificence. 

Tanisj called S&n by the Arabs, and Jam by the Copts, was placed 
near one of the anus of the NUe^ called firom it the Tanitic branch. 
It is the Zoan of the Scriptures,® and was on the eastern dde of the 
river, not &r firom its mouth. Its ruins cover a vast extent of 
groimd ; and fragments of no less than seven, obelisks were observed 
by the commission sent firom Cairo to examine it in 1800. The 
remains of a colossus, of monohthe tc mplcs, and other Egyptian 
buildings of vast dimensions, were also fomid there. 

Pelusuim, the last to'wn in Egypt on the confines of l^alestine, lay 
a httle to the east of that mouth of the Nile which bore its nmiic, Jind 
twenty stadii (two miles and a-half) from the sea. Its circumlerencc 
measured the same distance,^ and it was guarded, not only by sohd 
wails, but also by extensive morasses {baraOira) on every side ; so 

1 Ep. iid Corinth, 26. 

* The word rendered " sand " in our version is trandatod by the Seventy, De 
Wette, Heligstedt, and other critaca, the phoenix. 
5 PtolemVf Geogr. iv. 6. * v. 9. * Geogr. iv. 5. 

«Ni]m.x&L22; l88.xiz.ll« ' Stnbo, xvii. 1. 
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that it was justly called by Suidas, " the Key," and by Ezekiel,^ " the 
strength of £gypt.'* It was aitua^ in the midst of a naked level, 

between the sand-downs, the sea, and the morasses, which now form 
a })art of the Lake of Menzaleh. Its walls arc stiU remaining, but 
tlicy are now ten miles, and consequently four times as fai', from the 
sea, as tliey were in tlie time of Strabo. Peremun, the Egj'ptian 
name of Pelusiiun^ whtmcc the Arabs formed Furama, Faram^, or 
Fenna, signifies " muddy," as Pelusium does in Greek, Sin in 
Hebrew,' and Tmeh in Arabic ; so that all the denomiQatious of this 
celebrated fortress on the eastern frontier of Egypt, referred to the 
peculiar character of the soil on which it stood. 

The road from the sea to Memphis^ along the Pelnsiac arm of the Bubastia. 
Nile, passed by Buba8ti8j a town, the ^nndation of which was^^*^^ 
ascribed to Bochos, the first king of the second dynasty.* It pos- 
sesses a temple, distinguished by the beauty and richness of its 
sculptures, surrounded by a loily grove, and occupying an island in 
the Nile.* It was the capital of a Nome, and its annual festivals 
brought together more than 700, OOO persons ; * and, according to 
Diodonis,*' the hieroglyphical inscription on the moumnental columns 
of Isis, alleged that Biihastis was built in honoiu* of her. In 
Tell-bastali — the liill of Bastali — the Ai-abs have preserved a part of 
the ancient name Pu-bastt, Pi-bastij or Phi-hasti ; whence the Greeks 
formed Bubasti^ and the Hebrews' Pi-beseth; some remains of it 
may still be seen half a league distant, on the south-eastern side of 
the canal of Mdezz, where it throws off what was anciently the 
Tanilie arm of the Nile. 

And now, it may be asked, where among aU those places of oodien. 
Yimous note and reputation, was the Goshen assigned to the ancient 
Israelites ? We read, Gen. xbriL 11, "And Joseph placed his father 
and his brethren, and gave them a possession in the land of Egypt, 
in the best of the land, in the land of Kameses, as Pharaoh had 
commanded." The probability is that Groshen lay toward the north- 
eastern extremity of Eg}^t, and upon the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, 
between Canaan and the capital of the Pharaolis. Neitlier was it 
far from the royal metropolis. Joseph's message to his father was, 
"Thou shalt dwell in tlie land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near 
Gen. xlv. 10. jMajur Kennell places it hi tlie Nome of Hehopo- 
lis, and certainly its other name, Hameses, which signifies " son of the 
San," has some resemblanoe to tliis Greek name <^ a district) which 
denotes chy of tihe Sim.** This sappodtion is also credible on the 
hypothesis, uiat the dwelling of the Egyptian king was at Memphis ; 
lor it is plain, that on the night of the slaughter of the fiist-bom, 
Moses and Aarcm travelled from the court of Pharaoh to their breth- 
ren in a space of not more than thirty hours. That Goshen was 

> xxx. 15. ' Ezek. xxx. 15, IG. 

' Jul. Afric. in Synodli Chron. * Herod, ii. 137. 

• id. iL 59. 10. i 27. ' iuzak. ux. 17. 
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not at the same time very far from the Red Sea is apparent from the 
fact, that the Israelites — a conftised and undisciplined mass of men, 
women, and children, with a mixed multitude, and cattle — ^performed 
the journey from their dwellings to the Arafcian Gtilf in about three 
di^ The Septnagint renders Groahen by VttifA 'Ag«j3/«f, and also 
by Heroopolis, a place wHch Strabo says was near the extremity of tbe 
Arabian Gu]£ This distzict is perhaps too remote firam llie Phaia^ 
onic capital, if it was Memphis ; and to solve the difficulty, Dr. 
"Wikon^ proposes to regard Zoan as the Egyptian metropolis at tlie 
period of <ihe Exodus. No decisive support to this theory can be 
deriyedfrom Ps. IxxviiL 12, where the Psahnist speaks of marvellous 

Utpoiition. things done " in the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan," for th(» 
latter clause may be only a poetical variation of phrase, as is the 
appellation " tabernacles of Ham," in the same sacred hymn ; or the 
name may be used with a considerable latitude of meaning. Goshen 
may have comprehended a portion of Zoan, or at least it lay in its 
vicinity. It was thus a rich tract of border-land, stretching between 
the eastern branch of the Nile and the countries of Palestine and 
Arabia. Dr. Bobinson' fixes upon the province now called esh- 
ShiSrkfyeh— 4 province reaching from the desert to the Tanaitic aim 
of the Nile--or that which watered the field of Zoam The language 
of Scripture concerning the Xsraelites in Egypt, that they practised 
irrigation ; that they lived in a land of abundant fruit ; that they 
eat fish fireely, and had pleu^ of onions, leeks, and garhc, alludes 
plainly to such a locality on the fertile Delta. Th^ mixed freely 
■with the native inhabitants, as the distinguishing symbol of the 
pascal blood implied, and they took jewels of gold and silver from 
their neighbours when they emigrated fiom the house of bondage. 
Goshen was indeed the " best of the land." Kitter speaks in lan- 
guage equally emphatic of the luxuriant verdure of this part of 
Egypt, " it resembles a European garden." * 

Fithom. We are told again, (Exod. ill,) that the Hebrews, during the 
period of their Egyptian servitude, ^' built for Pharaoh treasure 
cities, Fitlunn and Baamses.** The Sq^tua^t renders "treasure 
dties** by walled dties — s^i/; o^cv^dg. n the edifices were intended 
to bold treasure, there is little doubt that they would be secured 
with strong walls and fortifications. Pithom has been identified with 
the Patumos of Herodotus, which is styled by him an Arabian city.* 
It lay at the beginning of the canal, which joined the Nile with 
the Bed Sea, and was therefore dose upon the Pelusiao ann of the 
Egyptian river. 

BuiDies. Raamses is plainly the same with Rameses — the name of 
Bimeiei. Groshen in Gen. xlvii. 11, Exod. xii 37. The city and the entire 
district had the same appellation, the difference of spelling in our 
English version being only a shght variance in the Masoretic punc- 

1 Lands of the Bible, 1. 122. ^ Robinson^g BefleaicbM. voL L d. 66. 

» Bitter, Afhca, p. 627. « u. 358. 
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tuation. This usage may be explained by supposing that the 
district was called the " land of Rameses," because Raamses was its 
principal city. It was a central point in the country — the scene of 
rendezvous from which the Hebrews took their departure. The 
Seventy identify it in their version with Heroopolis — ^a name given 
to it during the Grecian domination. It lay in the same valley with 
Pi thorn. liameses, the name of some of the most famed Egyptian 
monarchs, is well translated by " city of Heroes." These fortifications 
were built in this locality to obstruct the entrance of an enemy 
from Asia, and perhaps to awe the IsraeUtes into subjection. The 
soldiers of the Pharaohs were principally quartered in Lower Egypt, 
close upon Goshen and in it, and this explains why an army could 
be collected so speedily to chase the Hebrew fugitives. Lying on 
the route of the caravans, the two cities, Pithom and Raamses, being 
perhaps a species of entrepots, might be called *' treasure cities." 

Thus have we briefly sketched the most famous localities of this 
ancient country. Many, if not all, of the places famed in more 
recent times have been omitted in our account. All the art and 
wisdom of Egypt could not save it from desolation — ^it is now studded 
with majestic ruins — 

Weeds and wall-flower grow 
Matted and massed together ; hillocks heA|>ed 
On what were chambers, arch-crushed columns strewn 
In fragments, closed-up vaults and frescoes steeped 
In subterraneous damps ; where the owl pooped. 
Deeming it midnight, — ^temples, baths, and hails, 

* • 4i ♦ «i * 

*Tis thus the mighty falls. 
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Obscurity of 'The early history of Eg}^)t is wrapt in deep obscurity. Tlie 
earlybistory. dark sliadows of fable and legend lie upon it. 'flie annals which 
tlie priests showed and recited to Herodotus are suliiciently startling 
and contradictor}'^, ftdl of woncU r and nationid vanity. Tlie first 
and most remote period of Gods and demigods was supposed to liave 
long preceded that of common humanity. Whether the priesthood, 
who were the conservators of the natumal literature, possessed any 
auihenlio traditions of the first settlement of the coimtry, we cannot 
tell, or perhaps if they did retain, among their cherished MMftntath 
any vestiges of theiSr earlier annals, they threw the yeil of Im oyer 
them, and concealed them from vulgar gaze. 
Source of That ci\ilization descended the Niley firom tlie regions of Nubia 
civilisation. ^^iq southward, has been an opinion often entertained and warmly 
advocated. Though Kosellini, Heeren, ChampoUion, and others, 
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hold such a theory, yet we deem it utterly devoid of foundfltion. 
Egypt was originally peopled &am Asia; and, indeed, aooarding to 
old geographers, a large portion of it was supposed to belong to the 
Aenadc continent It is true that the ancient Meroewas highly 
cultivated at a very remote period, but it cannot be proved that its 
pyramids are older than those of Memphis. Nay, it is affirmed by sup€rior 
those who have thoroughly examined the subject, that the oldest Siemphi**^ 
monuments are to be found on the north of £gypt, and that those in 
Ethiopia are inferior in conception and execution. It is also natural 
to suppose that the most fertile })ortions of the country would be 
first occupied, and those are found m the alkmal soil of the Dclta.^ 
The Delta, tliough it owes its formation principally to the river, is Age of 
not of yesterday. Geolo<rical investigation will give it an era prior 
to man's creiition. It was quite habitable immediately atler the flood, 
for it was the product of ante- Adamic centuries. So we find that Tanis 
or Zoan was built very early, seven years after Hebron in Canaan. 
Hebron was a &vourite resort of the patriarch Abraham, and was a 
Canaanitish town of note prior to his day; and Tanis was in 
existence in ihe age of Bamses lihe Great Now during a lapse of 
more than 3000 years fix>m that period, the deposit of me Nile has 
made almost no change in the vicinity of Zoan. Nor could it ; but 
the globe was long in preparation for its human inhabitants. It is DcUn first 
therefore vain to suppose that Ethiopia must have been peopled at 
am earlier period than Lower Egypt, because the Deha was then 
only in the process of formation, mid therefore marshy and iminha- 
bital)le. And if the sons of Ham loft in a body the region of 
Shinar, which all the children of Noah filled lor a season after the flood, 
:t would seem that Canaan, the eldest, took posseSvSion of a country 
lying on the confines of Asia, and the deserts of Sinai were seized 
by Gush; while Mizraim, the third son, marched yet &rther, and 
l^ted his followers in the valley of ihe Nile, and Phut, the 
yoongest, was driven stall to a greater distance, and settled among 
the Idbyan wastes. Neither is there any Aficican configuration in 
the &ce8 of the men painted or sculptured on the Meroitic tablets ; 
they belong to the same race that built the wonders of ^Cddle and 
Lower Egypt, and not to the Negro or Berber. The Negro lace, as 
p^dnted on the monuments, is ^ways distinctly characteristic, and 
has no resemblance to the Egyptian countenance. 

This question cannot be settled by any apj^ al to the nature of Egyptiwi 
the Eg)q)tian complexion, as described by ancient authoi*s. Egypt 
and Ethi(>})ia were sometimes confounded, as the inlial)itants of both 
mmt have had a diLskier colour of fiice than belongs to the nations 
of Europe. Virgil alludes to 
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Speaking of £thio|na,^ he refers its aitaatioii to the torrid zoidb, 
when he singB, 

^thiopam versemus oyes sub sidere Cancri, 

We keep 

On Meroe's burning plains the Lybiau sheep. — Dry den. 

It is obyious that the Greek vord Aid/oi// meant ^ a person with a 
sun-burnt and that the skin of the Ethiopians, or, perhap8» 
Egyptians, -was dark even to a proverb. 

80 well-ktlo^^7l was the complexion <rf the Ethiopians^ or Egyp- 
tians, to be of a dark colour, that all nations possessing this tinctore 
cf skin were called by the ancients Ethiopians. Thus Juvenal : — 

Loripedem rectus derideat, ^thiopem albus. — S(U. ii. v. 23. 

The straight- limbed mail kugfas at the crooked one^ the fauHXonpIezioiied 
person at the Ethiopian. 

Dttskyooionr Herodotos expressly caiUs them ^OiJtyx^f having 
ofoativM. \y]g^ g^ng curly hair.** In another passage he infimns 
■08, that he infers the Egyptian origin of the priestess who 
founded the oracle at Dodona, from the circmnstance of her being 
represented as a black dove — Mey^eeiuav li xiyeyrif Itput r^v tiX««)«» 
99fAtthmt ort KiyfAvrin h yvvn ^uf — "saying that the dove was 
black, they signify by this that the woman was an Egyptian." 
^schyliis, also, in his " Supplices," ^ recording the expedition of 
Danaiis from Epr^^jt into Greece, describes the Egyptian mariners, 
and applies to them the expression f4.€'hu,yxif<-otg yvioiatv^ "having black 
limbs in contrast with white robes." But all that can be gathered 
from such allusions is, that the Egyptian sim had bronzed the coun- 
tenances of the dwellers on the Nile. The colour red is employed 
upon the monuments when native Egyptians are pourtrayed. 
Asiatic The Asiatic ori^ of the first dweUers in the Nilotic valley, is dearly 
origin of demonstrated by concurrent and independent testimony. Cuvier 
S:;^. and BhHnenb«>h affirm that all 81^ of mumnues which they 
had an opportunity of examining presented the Caucasian type. 
A recent American physiologist (Dr. Morton) has also argued for 
the same conclusions. The following is the result of his examina- 
tion of one hundred ancient Egyptian crania :* — 
ProTedby The Table speaks for itself. "It shows that more than eight- 
physiology, tenths of the crania pertain to the unmixed Caucasian race ; that 
the Pelasgic form is as one to one and two-thirds, and the Semitic 
form one to eight, compared to the Egyjitian ; that one-twentieth of 
the whole is composed of heads in wliich there is a trace of Negro 
and other exotic lineage ; that the Negroid conformation exists in 

iEcl.x.68. siL67. 

*719. * Owi^ .ggyptiaca, PhflarielpMs, 18*4. 
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ci^t iDStances, thus constituting abouft one-twentieth part of the 
whole ; and finally, that the series oontaiins only a single immized 
Negro.** 

** Eikmgraphic TabU of Om Hundred cmeient Egjfptian Cnmia, 
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From these and a variety of other details Dr. Morton has drawn ResuUt of 
the £ollo^ving among other conclusions : — «xiiiilnati«B. 

** The valley of the Nile, both in Egypt and Nubia, was originally 
peopled by a bninch of the Caucasian race. 

*' These primeval people, since ciilled the Egyptians, wore the 
Mizraimites of Scripture, the posterity of Ham, and directly uililiated 
with the Libyan £umly of natunis. 

^ The Aosfcral-Egyptian or Meroite oomnranities were an Indo- 
Ayftkiaft stock engrafted on the prunitiye Libyan inhabitants. 

" Besides these exotic sources of population, the Egyptian race 
was at different periods modified by the influx of the Caucasian 
nations of Asia and Europe, — Pelasgi, or Hellenes, Scythians and 
Phoenicians. 

The Copts, in part at least, arc a mixture of the Caucasian and 
the Negro, in extremely variable proportions. 

" Negroes wore numerous in Egypt, but their social position in 
ancient times was the same as it now is, that of servants and 
slaves. 

" The present Fellahs are the lineal and least mixed descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians ; and the latter ai'e collaterally represented 
by the Tuariks, Kabyles, Siwahs, and other remains of the Libyan 
fiunily of nations. 

''The modem Nubians, with a few exceptions, are not tiie 
desoendants of the monumental Etiiiopians, but a yariously mixed 
xaoe of Arabs and Negroes." 

Again, Lepdus, Benfey, Meyer, Bunsen, Birch, and other pliilo- Ancient 
legists, have proved that the ancient Egyptian toi^e is full of affi- ^plu 
nities witii tiie Shemitic or Syro-Arabio languages, and that it 
[i. o. H.] F 
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occupies a kind of middle place between them and the Indo-Grer- 
manic dialects. Quaatr^mere showed the relation of ihe present 
Coptic to the early tongiie, and we find it in sisterly contact with 
tliese classes of languages which have spread so widely over the 
world. The first book ol' Biinsen exhibits this relationship in a 
variety of illustrations, and he liad been preceded by Lepsius, in his 
famous " Essay on the Eg^^ptian Numerals," It is only of late 
years that any relationship was allowed between Hebrew and San- 
scrit; but Furst and Delitzsch have abundantly proved it, and it is 
now imiyersaUy acknowledged. The old language of Egypt is found 
Notisoiated to be a connecting link between all these great Taiieties of human 
speech; and even the GeltiCi m points where it differs from the 
Sanscrit) nearly corresponds with llie ancient Gopdc — the language 
of ihe pyramids and monuments. If the old Egyptian tongue have 
so many analogies with other and remote tongues ; if they often 
resemble it in £»ms and flexions where they do not bear mnch 
lik^ess to one another, the plain inference is, that it is older than 
any of them, and has retained much of its original shape and 
character, wliile they were constantly subject to a process of 
development, " Tlie Egyptian language," Bunsen affimis, " is as 
certainly tlie primitive formation of the Euphrates and Tigris terri- 
tory, fixed in Africa, and preserved by the Egyptians, as the 
Icelandic is the old Norse fixed in that island." Tliere are also 
many points of analogy between the temple ceremonies and mj'tho- 
logy of Egypt and those of Asia. Juba, as quoted by Pliny,- was 
of opinion "that the dwellers in Egypt, from Syene to Meroe^ were 
not Ethiopians bat Arabs.'' 
LowerEgypt It scems to US, therefore, the only rational opinion, to snppose 
oftoniied. Mizraim, the son of jBUun, and the first colonists, passed out of 
Asia into Lower Egypt, and settling at Heliopolis or Memphis, laid 
the foundation of that marveUons longdom, whose wisdom, arts, and 
labours have given to it a singular and imperishable fame. Tlie 
pyramids in the vicinity of Memphis are the most ancient of the 
monmiients, while those of its rival Thebes scarcely go beyond the 
eighteenth dynasty. Besides, the Isthmus of Suez offers the most 
natiu'al and probable passage from Asia into Africa, (it has been the 
pathway between the continents for every important expedition,) and 
it plainly would conduct the emigrants into Lower Egypt.^ The most 
distinguished Egyptologers now adopt this or a similar view, such 
as Bunsen in his recent and popular production.* Hieroglyphical 
records show that Egypt was named die **land of Ham" mm. the 
earliest period, and Egypt and CaiSro axe nniversally named Wst or 
Mnar, at the present aay. Fhoenidan stoiy speaks also of li&er, 
who is evidently Mizraim, being the ancestor of Taatus, Thoth or 

^ Report on Ethnology, British Association, 1847. ^ Lib. vi. 34. 

'SeeWilldiiaoiLLprS. 

^ EgypUm Stettang in der Welt-gwcihiebte. 
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Henues-Trismegirtas. Naj more, one of the gods of the fiist-class 

was named Kham, whose name and mystic attributes seem to identify 
him with Ham, the father of the Egyptians.^ 

The long periods of chronology to which the ancient liistory of Obronologjr. 
Egyj)t lays positive claim are sufficiently startling. Manetho demands 
many thousands of years as the prior period of his country's diu"a- 
tion, while Herodotus, in referring to the aUuviid deposit which the 
Nile had spread over the country, speaks of its accumulation as 
capable of being effected diuing twenty thousand years — a period 
which he plainly reckons ixs nearly equal to the ages which had 
preceded his own birth. Definite epochs cannot be ascertained with 
satisfiictory precision. Hunt Egypt arriyed at comparatiye dviliza- 
tbnat ayeiyeaifyperiod, camiot be qmestumed, and that it iras &r 
advanced in social order as early as Abraham's days, is now uni* 
TrersaUy admitted. That patriarch £>nnd in it a kin^— a Fharaoh, 
with a court, nobility, harem, and great wealth, joined to other 
indications of a fixed state of society. But this fact is scarcely con- 
sistent "with the chronology commonly received. The years sup- 
posed, in ordinary computation, to elapse between the flood and the 
Abrnhamic era are certainly too few for such national progress and 
improvement. Even the Septuagint chronology, wliich is the longest, 
seems to have scarcely sufficient space. We are, therefore, inclined 
Ui elong-cite the so-called chronology of Scripture, and cannot bind 
ourselves to the calculations and epochs of Archbishop Usher. The 
inspired record does not settle early dates, and it witliliolds full data, 
prior to the age of Saul and the building of the temple. At least 
three thousand years elapsed between Menes and Alexander. But 
Ushei's chronology places the flood B.O. 2348, while Josephns says 
that Solomon ascended the throne b.o. 1015, and Menes, king of 
Igypt, reigned 1800 years before himr— a calculation which leaves 
only a very few years for the colonization and progress of the race 
of Ham. 

Early chronology is thus wn^t in deep and perplexing uncertainly, Oooiiietfng 

snd as it is not of itself a matter of divine revelation, we are at 
liberty to form our ovm opinion after carefid and deliberate scrutiny 
and comparison. II' tlie Bible had positively settled these primitive 
dates, our receyition of them would have been a matter of faith. 
But we are plainly left to oiu* own earnest and candid inc^uiries on 
aU such points of remote chronology. Now to show that we are 
not without authority in spciddng of its obscm c and imsettled istate, 
we may refer to the conflicting opinions held by eminent men, as 
to ihe period d the creation and the dduge. More than two 
hundred diffisrent opimons have been published. The world was 
created before Christ, according to— 

*Mtf not Ham, Cham, Chem, Ghemmis, have aome oonnection with the term 
vBBiiitiy, whoiB hidden wisdom was poHessed by anci^ 
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Varioas 
systems. 



Formed on 

orroneous 

principles. 



The Hebrew modem Text, 4004 years. 

The Samaritan, 4805 

The Septna^^t, 5586 

Babbi Lepmiann, 8616 

Indian Chronology^ 6158 

Clement of Alexandria, 5624 

Hales, 5411 

Several discrepancies might also be noted as to the year of the 
flood, and the period elapsing between the creation and tlie deluge. 
Usher, coinciding with tlie Masoret Jews, places the flood 1656 
years after the creation, but Hales makes it 225G — an immense 
disparity. Tlie four great scriptuial authorities stand thus : — 

From the creation to the deluge 



Hebrew Text, 1656 years. 

Samaritan Penta., 1807 ■ 

Septuagint, 2262 * 

Josephns, 2256 * 

Now wc cannot receive any of these systems as possessing divine 
authority, though they claim to be founded on tlie inspired records 
of the Hebrew scriptures. Numbers were expressed in Hebrew by 
alphabetic letters, and these, from their frequent {similarity to one 
another, might be, and were often, carek ssly interchanged. But 
besides, these four ditferent modes of computation proceed upon dif- 
ferent and opposing systems. Theu* methods of calculation are 
peculiar to ukemsehres, and lliis seem to have led to iShe Tarioua 
results. The 2262 years between the creation and the flood, 
according to ihe Septuagint, is the result in lunar years of 2200 
solar years. The throe texts, Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek, when 
we take in also the epodi of Abraham's caU, are plainly formed 
upon a chronological system, to which the minor dates of birth, 
posteri^, and death, recorded in the fifth chapter of Grenesis, have 
been eon£>imed.^ Ab regards the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 

1 " The assumptions of the Hebrew text, that the first two periods exactly 
CompiiBe 2000 solar yean, (2056 lunar years,) 1600 of which go to the first 

period, jind 400 to the second; the assumption of the LXX., that the first 
period should be fixed at 2200 solar years, (2262 lunar years,) 1600 of which 
elapse before the birHi of Noah, and 600 from then to me flood, and that the 
second period is made up of 1200 years ; the assumptions of the Samaritan Peotl^ 
teach, that the first period to the birth of Noah's sons embraces 1200 years, and 
the second period 1200 years likewise — these assumptions, what are we to call 
them? Are they not actually the results of chronological systems, which supply 
the deficiencies of historical trtidition by p^eneral computations nnd assumptions? 
And these assumptions did not soon settle down to fixed a:id inviolable dates in 
the tradition of the Israelitic nation. Later generations must have known on what 
an unstable foundation they rested; for, had they not possessed that knowledge, 
the discrepant statements in the three recensions would have been utterly iuex- 
plicable."— JM0MS trmdattd m KM% JwhwA, VL 127. 
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genealogies are so constructed ihat no one living before the flood 

beg^ his first son after he is 150 years of age. In the Hebrew 
text a first son is bom to Jared when he is 162 years old, but the 
Samaritan deducts 100 years from his age, and ^ves Imn his 
eldest bom when he is sixty-two. Again, after the flood, no one is 
said to l)eget a son till he is beyond fifty years of age, so that if in 
the Hebrew text one is affinned to have had a chUd bom to him 
ere he was half-a-century old, a hundred gratuitous years are 
usually added to his clirouology. Such niiuiifest corrections are not 
in accordance ydth. that honest and simple narration of dates wliich 
must have distinguished the original Hebrew chronicles. The Sep- 
toagint or Alezandnan yermcxn is corrupted by a similar system, and 
hesas upon it the marks of its Egyptian origm ; £>r to the period 
ebysing between Adam and Abiwbam, ihe translators haro added 
1460 years, or lihe fiunons Egyptian Sothic period. Perhaps this 
was an eaxly attempt to synchronise the Hebrew epochs with the 
long and traditionary periods of Egyptian antiquity. On the whole, 
then, it is plain, that where Jewish Masorets, Samaritan Separatists, 
and Greek versionists, have so plainly modelled their chronology 
according to a foregone conclusion, and where accounts of time 
have been so plainly "cooked," their dates, epochs, and interv^ivls Not to be 
cannot be implicitly trusted. The truth seems to be somewhere*™**®*** 
among theni — between the longest and shortest chronology — though 
we incHne to the longer, and that wliieh might be expressed simply 
in general round numbers. We are thus tumished with " scope 
and verge enough** for calculating the Egyptian chronology, and are 
not bound and hampered by any defezence to the fljrstems whieh 
have fiJsely professed to base tnemselyes on the divine oracles, 
which th^ have ^'handled deoeitfaUy." We are in this way 
Induced to listen widi candour to the testimony of the Egyptian Truth on the 
monuments, for they tell their own story without prevarication 
or soqfMcion. Egypt contains the best history of its kings and insti- 
tutions, and the foreignerB who have written about it are not to be 
implicitly trusted. 

Herodotus was in Egypt about 431 years before Christ, when the Herodotus, 
country was under Persian rule. His curiosity led liim to avail 
himself of all the soiurces of information within his reach. But the 
glory of Eg}^t w;is waning before he saw it, and its sacerdotal caste 
had lost its pristine celebrity. He must have gathered his know- 
ledge by means of interpreters,* and so may have been occasionally 
imposed on. Hie priests read to him Bom ihdr sacred books 
portions of their ancient annals. The section of his history which 
lefen to Egypt, gives us the ibUowing statement, as virtoaUy 
eodzaoted frmn the sacerdotal records, in reference to the kings and 
^odis of ancient Egypt There was, according to Herodotus, 

> That be was not aoqiudiited nith the Ingnage of the coimtiy , is erideot 
flan the miakake he fiills into abont the word Fuomia, IL 148. 
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Mcnes, the first king, to whom is ascribed the building of 
Memphis, the embankment of the and the erection of 

the temple of Vulcan, 
380 kings, successors ol* Menes. Of these^ 
1 8 were Ethiopians ; 

One was a queen, a foreij^er — all the rest were Egyptians. 

The last (the 331st king therefore) was 
Mceris, who built the northern propylsea of the temple of 
Vulcan at Memphis, excavated Uie lake that bears his 
name, and built pjumuds. There are no great works 
xecocded of the others. **M<Bri%'* aaji he, ''had not 
been dead 900 years at the epoch of my Tint to 
Egypt" 

After these kings came 
Sesostrisy the great oonqueror and lawgiver, who by his troops 

dug many canals. He was succeeded by 

Pheron, his son, whom the god Nile struck with blindness 
during ten years, but he recovered and bviilt two obelisks. 

Proteus, a Alemphite, succeeded him — the Proteus of the 
Greeks, and the severe judge of PiU'is: he erected a 
splendid building on the south side of the temple of 
Vulcan. 

We have next BhampsinituS) the miser, who built the western 
gateof the temple of Vnican: and played at dice wilih Ceres 
in ihe lower world. 

''With him ended the qood <aj> ToaJ* 

Builders of pyramids are then introduced by Herodotus^ such as 
Cheops, who reigned fi% ^ears, built the largest pyramid, and 

was a godless and merciless tyianL 
Chephren, who reigned fifty-siz years, and built the second 

p}Tamid. 

Mykerinus, the son of Cheops, an upright judge and merciful 
ruler, to whom is ascribed the third p}Tamid. 

Asychis succeeded, a wise lawgiver, who built the noble pro- 
pyls of the temple of Vulcan, and a brick pyramid. 

Statements then follow respecting the Dodecardhy and Psamme- 
tlchus. Then comes 

Anvsis, the blmd man, from the city of Anysis. He was 
aeth]x>ned by 

Sabakon, and fled into the marahes, where he lay concealed 
during the fifty years' rule of the Ethix^nans. After him 
reigned 

Sethos, priest of Vulcan : and then hi^pened the ei^dition 
aflniust Sennacherib. 



70 
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Herodotos also relates lihat from the first king to tlic priest of HisEgvptbm 
Vulcan were 341 generations, or about 11,140 years, and during 
that period " no god had assumed the form of a man." But Hercides, 
according to the account he received from the priests, reigned 17,000 
years before the reiorn of Amasis. The historian says,^ " Among 
the Greeks the most recent of the gods are thouglit to be Hercules, 
Bacchus, and Pan ; but by the Egyptians Pan is esteemed the most 
ancient, and one of the eight gocb called original; Ilercides is 
among the second, among those called the twelve ; and Bacchus is 
of the third, who were sprung from the tAvelve gods. I have 
already declared how many years the Egyptians say there were from 
Hemues to the leign of Amasis; bat firom Pan a still greater 
number of years are said to haye mtervened, and fix»m Bacchus 
fewest of aU; and fiom him there are computed to baye been 
fifteen thousand years to the reign of Amasis. The Egyptians say 
ih^ know these things with accuracy, because they always com- 
pute and register the years. Now from Bacchus, who is said to 
nave been bom of Semele the daughter of Cadmus, to my time is 
about sixteen hundred years, and from Hercides the son of Alcmena, 
about nine hundred years ; but from Pan, born of Penelope, (for 
Pan is said by the Greeks to have sprung from her and Mercury,) 
is a less number of years than from the siege of IVoy, about eight 
liundred, to my time. Of these two accounts, each person may 
adopt that which he tliinks most credible." Now Herodotus natu- 
rally associated the Egyptian divinities with his own Grecian gods, His errors, 
ibougli there was little resemblance in the £>xm of the idol, or in its 
siqqposed attributes. The deities of Hellas were in later times the 
embodiment of personal charaoter — beauty, stateiliness, wisdom or 
majesty-^while those of Egypt were grotesque and inhuman, often 
a combination of various ammal iS>rms, each monstrosily perhaps 
intended to shadow out some obscure and ancient truth. Besides, 
Bunsen seems to establish clearly that Herodotus has not only 
blundered among the gods, but that he was puzzled with two dif- 
ferent forms of computation, and that he has joined them together 
with awkward and tasteless contusion. 

Diodorus Siculus travelled in Egypt immediately before the fall Diodorus. 
of the dynasty of Lagus, about 58 years B.C., but his account of its 
history, taken from various and contradictory sources, are greatly 
more confiLsed than those of Herodotus.^ Hecataeus of Miletus 
and Hecataeus of Abdera, made also pilgrimages to Egypt, the one in 
the reign of Darius and ike otlier aft^ the inioads of Alexander. 
Syncelhus of Byzantium has preserved some fragments of Eratosthenes 
in reference to the kings of Egypt EratosiJienes himself was con- 
sermtor of the fiuned .Alexandrian libiazy, 200 years b.c., and was 

» XL 146. 

* Compare the InsliMt of Heyne, " De ftntibiiB et auotoiilnis Diodozi," &c., 
■ppeDdM to the last voihiiiie of Dnido^ 
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a devoted and accomplished scholar and critic, the guide in geography 
to Strabo and Ptolemj, and to Apollodorus in chronology. Eratos- 
thenes has given us a list of thirty-eight kings of the Theban 
dynasty, comprising a period of 1076 ye;irs. But our most important 
Manetbo. ancient autliority is Manetho, the priest of Sebennytns, who lived at 
the court of Ptolemy Soter. According to Eusebius he reduced all 
Eg}^ptian history to a Greek form. Several of the Greeks, as 
PlutiU'ch, Aehan, and Porphyry, refer to him. Josephus has also 
given us several excerpts from his tomes. Manetho's system 
resembles that of Herodotus, for he computed the entire period as 
24,900 yean. That period comprises, however, the rdgn of gods, 
heroes, and manes, or such worthies as were held in peculiar esteem 
as the ancestors of yarious houses. 

jjj^ Bunsen gives Manetho's chronology as follows : — 

Chronology. 1. Dominion of Gods in two divisions, the first 

of which ended with Horns, ihe second 

with Bitys, 13,900 years. 

2. Domimon of Heroes in two divisions, 1,255 

3. Heroes and Kings of the primeval Race — 

transition from divine to human history, 5,813 

4. Purely human liistor)^ — provincial Prince: 

a. Kings mthout particular notices 

(of Thebes?) 1817) 

b. lluT^Memphites(Lower Egypt,) 1790 V 3,957 

c. TenThiDites, 850) 

Sam total, 24,925 years. 

Manetho makes especial mention of thirty-one dynasties, the most 
of them having several kings, as may be seen in the following table, 
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EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES, 



compiled out of his imtmgs, sanctioiied by 
Hgeac, and revised hy Gliddon : — 
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ChampoUion 



Order of 
Dynasties. 



Their Origin. 



1st, 
2d, 
3d, 
4th, 
6th, 
6th, 
7th, 
8th, 
9th, 
lOth, 

nth, 

12th, 
13th, 
14th, 
15th, 
16th, 

{ 

18th, 
19th, 
20th, 

2l8t, 

22d, 
23d, 
24th, 
2dth, 

27th, 
28th, 
29th, 
80th, 
81it» 

31 



Thinite, 

Thinite, 

Memphite, 

Meniphite 

Elephantinite,.. 

Memphite, , 

Memphite,......, 

Memphit«, 

HeracleopoUte,, 
Heradeopolite, . 

Theban, 

Theban 

Theban, 

Xoite 

Tlieban, 

Theban, , 

Theban, 

HykshoB, 

Theban, , 

Theban , 

Theban , 

Tanite, , 

Babattite, , 

Tanite, 

Saitic, 

Ethiopian, , 

SMe, 

Penuui, , 

Saitic, 

Mendesian, 

Sehennitio, 

PeniMi, , 



J. 



Number off Length of 
Kings, their Reign 



8 

9 

9 

8 

9 

6 

5 

5 

4 
10 
17 

7 
60 
Y6 

• ■ • 

5 

1} 

17 

6 
12 
7 
9 
4 
1 
3 
9 
8 
1 
6 
8 
8 

347 



Teara. 

252 
297 
197 
448 
248 
203 

75 
100 
100 
185 

59 
245 
453 
484 
260 
190 

260 

348 
194 
178 
130 
120 
89 
44 
44 
150 
120 
6 
21 
38 
8 



Monumental FarallelB. 



> Copper Mines, 

I Quarries, 
J Relics and Papjri. 



HisEgyptian 
JDynactiee. 



Great Number of 
unplaoed Kinga. 



ObelidLof HeUopoUa. 
Kamak. 

Temples, Tombs, 
Palaces, Tablets, 
Papyri* Relics, &c. 
Ao. Ac. all over 
Eorpi and Nnbia. 



The long and fabulous period of the reign of God and demi-gods Egyptian 
must be firet of all discarded, as an idle and vain-glorious legend. 
According to the " old Giiioiiicle^*' Phtah reigned fbt a period to 
which no limit can be assigned; HelioB his son occiqpied the throne 
for three myriads of years; Kronos, and other tweLve dmnides, 
for about fonr thonsand years ; while demi-gods and heroes succeeded 
for many centuries. There may have been some important truths 
conveyed in such symbols^ but their epoch belongs not to history. 
At best they are md dieam of an artificial and secular theologyy for 
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even the forms of the Egyptian divinities were moulded and adorned 
with hieroglyphic symbols, which may have been intended to embody ' 
some truths— the wreck and renmaat of an earlier and purer &ith. 





Sources of Lepsins IB BOW Iflboimng on the intricate theme of Egyptian 
chronology, and has ahreadj^ indicated the leaning of his thoughts,* 
which in many points are duectly opposed to Bxmsen. Our sources 
of information arOi however, numerous, and deeper investigation 
may lead, in course of time, to securer and more definite results. 
The royal papyrus of Turin, with its copious catalogues, from 
Menes down to the nineteenth dynasty, B.C. 1400, when itself 
w<as inscribed ; the Tablet of Abydos, containing the ancestry of 
Kamses the Great, and now deposited in the British Museum ; 
that of Kamak, taken from its temple-palace, ■with its long list 
of kings of the eighteenth dynasty and backwards; with the 
" Book of the Dead," and other scrolls of minor importance, AviU, 
when thoroughly collated and correctly interpreted, lead to larger 
and more accurate views of Egypt's olden time, and its royal 
lords. 

The papyrus in the nmd museum at Turin^ consistuig of 
twenty-two fragments, was mrst examined hy ChampoIHon in 1824^ 
and discovered to contain a list of Egyptian dynasties, with the 
names of more than two hundred kings. Lepdus has lately gone 
over it anew, and with peculiar care and success, having availed 
himself of the results of previous examinators, such as Salvolini and 
Seyffiirth. The kings are divided into dynasties, and the reign of 
the gods and heroes is first described and cidculated. The rings in 
which are found the names of the human sovereigns represent, 
according to Lepsius, fifty-four kings for the old empire, reaching to 
the tliirteenth dynasty, and sLxty-live kings for the middle empire, 
or down to the eighteenth dynasty. 

The Tablet of Abydos was fomid by Mr. Bankes in 1818, and 
though it is now greatly disfigured, yet we have correct drawings of 

1 Die caixonologie der ^gypter. Einldtimg. Kzitik dm QiuUfin. fieriin, 1849. 
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it by Burton and Wilkinson, with a &c-simile by Lepdns. The 
tablet is a sculpture in fine limestone, and the royal rings are fifty^ 
two in number, comprising many soyereigDS of a period as remote 
as the twelfth djTiasty. 

The Tablet of Karnak, now in one of the halls of the royal hbrary Tablet of 
at Paris, was discovered by Biirton, in a chamber situated in the^^*'"''' 
south-ea^t angle of the temple-palace of Thebes, and was published 
by its discoverer in his Excei'pta Hieroglyphica." ^ The chamber 
itself was fully described by Bosellini, in lus Monumeuti Storici." 
The kiiigjB are in two rows, overlooked each of them by alarge figure 
of IHitfamoels or Thoihmes m., the fiflh king of the eighteenth dynasty. 
In the row to the left of the entaranoe are thirty-one names, and in 
that to the right are thirty, all of them predecessors of Tathmosis. 
The Theban kings who ruled in Upper Egypt during the usurpa^ 
tion of the Hyksos iavaden are also exhibited among the lists. 
Over the head of each king is his ring, containing his royal titles. 
Such are some of the monumental auxiliaries we have, in our 
endeavours to rmfold the mysteries of Egyptian chronology. By the 
investigations already made, we are led to adopt the division of 
Egyptian history which divides Egyptian history into the old, middle, 
and new empires ; the last, according to some, em])racing a period of 
1300 years, and the two former, according to Bunsen, after Manetho, 
comprising a scries of 2250 years. 

LepsinS) too, has disoovered aa interesting fact, that the length of DiMvvwin 
a king's reign may be measured by the height of his pyramid, the^'^'^^ 
stmctnre having been nsnalty commenced in the first year of his reign. 
Nor are these monuments few or far between, for on a range of 
fi^-siz miles flizty-nine p3rramids have been discovered; the 
remains or substructures of thirty-nine of which have been brought 
to light by Lepeius and the recent Prussian expedition. The great 
pyramid^ according to this theory, must represent a king of extra- 
ordinary longevity — a fact fidly attested by the Turin papyrus, 
which records his age as ninety-five years, and vouched for by 
Maiu'tho, who states that his reign lasted through an unwonted 
period of sixty-three years. Even a minute and (liscriminatinganidysis 
of the progi'ess of mummilicat ion may be a help in the settlement of 
the early chronology. The form of the coffin and shape of its 

riboific drawings, the bandages employed, and the matenals used 
emhafaning, present diflferant stages in the social progress and 
lefinement of the people. Woollen enrelopea are found to have 
pKoeded those of fiax; and the emplojmient of fbnereal spices and 
perfomes marks a period of commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations. Nay more, the names of reigning sorereigns are borne by 
vast hosts of their subjects, and we never, says Mr. Birch, fiind " an 
Apries in the epoch of the twelM^ or an Osortesen in the twenty- 

> It may be seen also in Wilkinson's " Matexia Hieroglyphioa." 
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sixth dynasty." ' The Egyptian whose coffin bears a royal name, 
must have been bom in the time of the king whose cognomen he 

had adopted. 

Unoertainty We feel, then, that we are not warranted in pronoimcing; 

iJ^^ a decided opinion on many of those difficult points in ancient 
Egyptian clnronology. The process of discovery is so rapid, how- 
ever, that many years cannot elapse without bringing us the materials 
of a ibU and detenninste judgment Our safi^ path lies, in the 
mean time, between eztrayagance on the one hand, and Ingoted 
adherence to Uahei^s cricnIatlonB on the other. The restricted 
period contended for hy soch as Nolan' osimot, we think, be justi- 
fied by Ihe Acts of the case, fi>r we must allow time for the Mizraim- 
ites to glow and gather in strength before the Jewish patriarch 
visited a country which seems never to have had an infancy. Yet 
we are not obliged to adopt the notion, that all the dynasties of 

Dynuties Manetho were consecutive. There are no grounds for nuiintaininor 

ooniSintlTo such a \'iow. Indeed, from the twelfth dynasty downward, there 
may have been regular succession ; but in the old empire, analogy 
might lead us to believe that some of the d}Tiiisties were contem- 
porary. Large empires often appear in their commencement under 
the form of several small and divided monarchies, which aregradually 
absorbed into one general govemment England had its mptarchy 
for many years before one throne governed it; and both Scotland 
and Irdand were long independent kingdoms, ere they owned 
Ihe dominion of sovereigns crowned in Westminster. In like 
manner, the dynasty of Elephantine probably ruled in Upper Egypt 
at the same tiiae -svith that of Memplus in the lower provinces. May 
not the common title, *^lord of Upper and Lower Egypt," imply that 
all the previous sovereigns did not possess united sway over both 
portions of the kingdom.' Dates which do appear extraordinar)' 
may be, and in all likehhood must be, on this principle, considerably 
shortened. 

Epoch of One main difficulty is to settle upon a starting point for the com- 
*^"**' mencement of our calcidations, as the real epoch of Menes, the first 
king, is a matter of no little uncertainty. Various points in past 
time have been fixed on. If the numbers of Manetho, some of which 
are doubtftd, be corrected by Syncellus, Menes, the first sovereign, 
might be placed 489 fixntn me deluge, supposing the deluge had 
happened, according to the Septnagint, 8154 B.O. Bunsen places 
himB.c. 3643; Prichard, B.C. 2214; and Wilkmson, B.C. 2820. 
With such confiicting views, his ^och is yet enveloped in compara- 
tive darkness. 



* Birch in Gliddon's Otia Egyptiaca, p. 78. 

* The Egyptian Chronology Analysed, &c. London, 1848. 

* Some good papers on thu and Idndred Egyptian topics, written by R. S. Poole, 
nephew of Mr. uiaa, and printed in Tazkms nmnben of the " litenuy Gaas^" 
in 1849. 
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The reader may be pleased to see the results which Gliddon gives VoKwi 
in the fidlowing table : — ^^'^ 

^ Istf Bj the astronomical reduction of Herodotus, accord- 
ing to FkofesBor Benwick, we obtain the accession 
of Menes, about B.C. 2890 

2d, By Syncellus — Manetho agrees with general (or Sep- 

tuagint) chronology, il'we cut off 656 years before 
tlie flood, and 534 aflerwards — the true period of 



Egyptian liistory, according to him, would place 

the accession of Menes — Renwick's calculation,..,. 2712 
3d, By Kosellini's reduction of Syncellus, page 15, vol. 1, 

Menes would fall about 2776 

4th, By Champollion Figeac, page 267, the epoch of Menes 

would be — Freret^s calculation, 2782 

Mh, By Dr. Bales' calcolation, 2412 

GOi, By my reduction of the *01d Ghronicie,* 2688 

7th, By my reducticm of * Manetho,* 2715 



I have before stated, that we could not define with precision the 
epoch of Menes within 500 year»— but all differences conaidered, 

between the extreme of 2890 B.C. for remoteness, and 2412 B.C. for 
proximity, which added to EoseUini's and ChampoDion^s estimates 

of the accession of the sixteenth dynas^, B.O. 2272 

Addition, 478 



Would place Menes about the year 2750 B.c. 

Which I am inclined to adopt, as within a hundred years' approxi- 
mation of the truth : thus affording abimdance of interval, between 
the flood and Menes on the one hand ; and possibly sufficient for 
the erection of the works now existing at MemphisH-^ihe pyramids 
—between Menes and the accession of the sixteenth dpiaaty, on the 
other."* 

On all such abstruse points, approximation to the truth is all that 

can be obtained. 

We shall now recount in rapid and succinct narrative the various 
dyna.sties of ancient Egypt, contenting ourselves with a brief sketch 
of tlie more illastrious of its Pharaohs. 

Of the First or Thinite Dy'nasty of ciprht kings, Menes was the First 
great representative. Menes, a name siguilying one who walks with ^^JJJ'* 
Amon," and therefore an appellation symbolic of piety, was the first 
king of Egj-pt. He belonged to the city of This near Abydos. liis 
mme stands sculptured on the walls of the Theban palace, and the 
asme priori^ is assigned him by aU the early annalists, and by the 

1 Jiasamk Egypt, p. 51. 
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Third 
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fiuned pspyros in the Museum of Turin. He laid the fiyandations of 
Egyptian greatness. His reign is signalised by his erection of the 
Temple of Vulcan at Memphis — ^the £g3qptian VulcaQ or Pthah 
hcinji the peculiar symbol of creative power nncl proodness. His 
philanthropiail labours also raised a mound against tlie influx of the 
Nile, the results of whicli are yet attested 1 >y the locaUty ; and he 
ordered the excavation of those canals on which the safety and fer- 
tility of the country so much depend. The theocratic fonu of 
government, which seems to have previously existed, was overthrown 
by him, and he was the first to assume the name of Pharaoh. A 
large portion of his life ima epeat in wariike ezpecdtioiia — defending 
the frontiers of his kingdom from the assanlts simoanding tribes. 
He appears at the same time to have branded those civil, sacrcd, and 
militaiy institatioDS by which his people were afterwards so singa- 
lady distinguished. His successor, AthotfaiSy is historically con- 
nected with the palace of Mempliis, while some of the pjiamids are 
ascribed to the fourth king of Uie same dynas^. 

Second Dynasty — ^Thinite, consisting of nine kings. — Only of 
the second and third kings, Kaichus and Binothris, a little is 
known, such as the connexion of the fonner "with the introduction 
of that brute-worship which prevailed so extensively in Egypt. 

Third Dynasty — of nine Memphite kings. — ^The second of its 
kings, Sesosthris, is found in connexion vdth improved masonry, 
the art of writing, and the science of medicine. 




Fourth 
Dynasty. 



FouBTH DTKA8Tr*---MEMPHim^-Of its eight kings the most cele- 
brated is its second, Saphis or Cheops, the builder of the large pyramid. 
His name has been found in the huge structure, while it also occurs 
in the Thebaid, and even in the peninsula of Suiai, where copper 
mines were wrought under his control. He is said, however, to 
have been a merciless tyrant. What myriads of toiling slaves 
laboured to erect the pyramid; 100,000 men drudging for twenty 
years, in order to erect a monument twenty miles fi-um the quarry 
that fiimished the materials, and six hundred and forty miles from 
the red gi anite that lines the interior of the structure — a monument 
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containing, as has been computed, 89,028,000 cubic feet of masonry, 
and 6,848,000 tons of stone. The iluid king, Chephren, is also 
as the focmdar of a pyianiid; and the firarth, Menkeies or Myoer- Mjoerinu. 
inns, has a mniLir lioiiocir. Of these early sorereigDs, '^the bones 
of the two oppresBoare, (Cheops and Chephren, buHaera of the &st 
and second,) who for two generations tormented hundreds of thou- 
sands day after day, have been torn from their sepulchral chambers, 
which were destined to defy the curiosity and destructiveness of 
men, and preserve their bodies for ever from the annihilation which 
they dreaded. But the good and philanthropic king, (^fyceriniis, 
builder of the third,) who put an end to the inhiunan oppression of 
the people, and in consequence of thLs, lived in poetry and song, 
even to the latest times, as the people's darling, has, even to our 
days, although his coffin has been broken open, remained in his o\m 
pyramid, and has now, rescued from the mass of ruins, found a 
resting-place worthy of him, in the British Museum. A notable 
destmy-I Ihe old monarchy of the Pharaohs, of which he waa ihe 
eig^iteoiih ruler, has passed away; two odier monarchies have 
IbBowed it, and the des&oyeis of the most ancient have also made 
their exit from the stage of history. The gods of Egypt hare 
crumbled into dust ; ^ son of the Pharaohs' is a name of reproach in 
the Pharaohs^ land ; even the language has grown dumb among ihe 
people. The body of Mencheres, (Mycerinus,) however, now rests 
more seciu-ely than it did 5000 years ago — in the world-ruling 
island which is protected by the might of freedom imd civilization, 
still more than by the waves which encircle it — amid the treasures 
of every realm of nature, and the most sublime remains of human 
art."' 

Fifth Di'NASTY — ELEPHAmiiiE. — Only three names of its nine Fifth 
Wags have been preserved, and it is supposed that they reigned for ^y"***'* 
shore two hundred years. 

Sdoh Dtnastt— MEHFmm^One of its six sovereigns, Nitociis, sixth 
bailt the sixth pyramid, and was besides the handsomest woman of ^{^Qcr l; 
^ time. Hie met of a woman's occupying the ihrcme, shows the 
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high degree of drilizadon and refinement to which the nadon had 
attained. Of some succeeding dynasties little is known, for the 
pages of Manetho have been sadly mutilated. The seventh and 
eighth dynasties were Memphito, and these were followed by two 
which were Ileracleopolite, while the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
were DiospoUte. The third sovereign of the twelfth dynasty is 
supposed by some to be the Grecian Sesostris, the famous 
conqueror, a man of gigantic bulk, six feet ten inches in stature. 
Asia and Europe, as far as Thrace, were subdued by him in nine 
years.* Another king of this dynasty, the fourth in oacder, built the 
fiunous labyrinth, as a royal sepulchre. Hie fimrteenth dynasty is 



has been preserved. According to Manetho, the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth dynasties were the Hyksos or shepherd kings— a 
race of foreign iuTaders. They did not occupy the whole of Egypt, 
but were contempmay with some Diospolite dynasty, who ruled 

the upper provinces. Tliough they did not reign for so long a time 
as Manetho ascribes to them, yet it is probable that the shepherd 
invasion took place previous to the time of Osirtasen I., the fourth 
among five Theban monarchs. According to Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son, this w;is the king who elevated and rewarded the Hebrew youth 
so unexjjectedly brought into his notice. 

At aU events, about the period of the seventeenth dynasty are 
usoally and rightly placed ^ Hyksos, or Bhe|kherd kmgs. This 
dan of warriors appears on the page of histoiy like a dark and 
mystic dond, that thunders and soon disappears. Some have 
doubted their existence altogetiher, and others, like Josephus, 
haye supposed that they represent only the captive Jews in 
Egypt Sir Crardner Wilkinson once held this opinion, but 
ampler evidence has compelled him to abandon it as untenable.^ 
The Jewish historian strives hard to identify the " pastors " 
with his own natiomd ancestry'. There are some features of 
resemblance, it is true, but there are also many points of strong 
dissimilarity. As we learn li'om Josephus, in his book against 
Hanetho's Apion, Manetho says, that the eruption of the Ilyksos into Eg}'pt 
took place under a king named Timaeus, that they came from the 
east, that they bimit the dties, demolished the temples, and com- 
mitted tenible ravages in the country. Their warlike chie^ he 
adds, lived at Memphis, and laid the whole territory xmder heavy 
tribute. Long and fierce wars were carried on between the daunt- 
less intruder and the native Egyptians, till at length the kings of 
the Thebais mustered a brave and numerous force and expelled 
them. In their ignoble flight they entered Judaea on leaving 
Eg}q)t, and buQt the city of Jerusalem. It may be that this 
last statement was held by Josephus as fa31j corroborative of his 
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views. Yet it aflfords no argammt in fim>iir of bis iheoiy — iheoirof 
tiiat the expulsion of the Hykaoe and exodus of the Jews are'<"^^ 
the same event — ^for the Jews did not, as is affirmed of die 

Hyksos, build Jerusalem, nor oven did they capture its citadel, 
till long a6«f their flight from £gypt| whereas the Pali or Hyksos 
(m taking possession of the country may have erected its earlier 
tortilications, and afterwards retired more to the sea board, 
where they "vverc known in subsequent periods as tlie Phihstines. 
Manetho's account of the expidsion of the Jews is indeed niLxed with 
ial)ie. It w;is an liumhhng epocli to a Pharaoli's vanity, and the 
actual circumstances may liave been dij>guised in tlie national records. 
The Eg^'ptian priest speaks of the c:jales as inipiu-e and leprous, 
a statement not to be altogether impugned. From the minute and 
repeated statutes of Moses ooncerning leprosy, its oolonr, treatment| 
and conta^ous virnlence, it would seem that this frightfiil maladpr 
was endemio— was in tndih tihe soonige of tiie Hebrewtribes. It is 
plain, on the other hand, that the Jews when they were in Egypt 
never held any role— were imable to conquer for themiselyes any 
portion of the country, or take up arms against tlieir oppressors, 
but were for a long period in the most revolting and helpless vassalage. 

Tins foreign race reigned at least two centuries in Etnqit, and it 
must ]iave been at some period durinp^ their domination that Joseph's sb^herda. 
kincked settled ui the land of Goslien. Josepli enjoined his 
brethren to tell Irankly to the reigning sovereign tliat they were 
shepherds in occupation ; yet we are informed that every shepherd 
is an abomination to the Eg^^tians." The Hebrew vizier of Egypt 
advised his brethren to report their profession as shepherds, in order 
to secoie a portion of ^ land. ''Te shall say, Thy servants* 
trade hath been aboot cattle from our youih even until now, boUi 
we and also onr Others; that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen: 
for every shepherd is an abommation unto the Egyptians." Gen. xlvL 
34. Now i£ these Egyptian rulers abominated shepherds, the 
eooosel of Joseph was the most preposterous that could have been 
given ; it would have led to their immediate expulsion. But their 
trade gained them Pharaoh's favour, and he requested Joseph to 
place tlie most active of them over his own flocks. Surely, then, 
shepherds were no abomiuation to this reigning prince and his 
eourt. It follows as an undoubted inference, that he belonged not 
to any native Egyptian d;yaiaMty, but was one of the foreign Hyksos. 
The incidental note, " that every shepherd is an abomination to the 
Egyptians," refers to the keen dislike of the Egyptian natives, who had 
been subjugated by these Asiatic marauders. What was distasteful 
in the highest degree to the princes the enzteentb dynasty, was 
idished by the usurpers, who occupied their throne in Memphis. 
Our hypothesis gives also a pecuBar point to Josh's feigned 
accusation of his brethren— " ye are spies" — ^the pioneers of another 
sbg^eid band who might oome and divide the spoiL 
|s. O. H.] G 
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Anotiier Some, indeed, suppose tliat ihe diepherd was an abomination to 
Theoiy. Egyptians in the time of Joseph, because the shepherd despots 

had already been expelled, and the natLves entertained a liyelj 
reminiscence of their cruelties. On this ground, Hengstenberg and 
others allege, that Joseph advised liis brothren to tell their occupa- 
tion to Pharaoh, that the king in disgust might order them away 
from his presence to the distant province of Goshen. But, on the 
other hand, we find that Pharaoh was highly satisfied with the account 
of Joseph's kindred, for they were of his own race. Besides, the nar- 
rative implies that Goshen was a fertUe province, and it is not likely 
that the hated clan should receive so favourable a location. It lay 
on the road teom Palestine to Egypt, and if lihe Hjksos had been 
alieady expelled, the settlement of the Hebrews in Goshen was 
proviifing ihem with allies of thdr own oocnpation and of tiidr own 
iikntiflcft- blood. For if the Hyksos were descendants of Eb^, they might be 
HeSraws ml named Hebrews as well as the oi!spring of Jacob. The E^rptians felt 
Hykaoft ^ \jQ an abomination to eat with the Hebrews,^ not spe<aally with 
Joseph's brethren, with whom they had never come into contact, 
but wdth Hebrews generally, as it' the term described a whole race, 
greatly larger than the small family of Israel. Joseph too speaks of 
his being stolen out of the " land of the Hebrews." Would he have 
given Palestine such a name because his father's llnnily — a family of 
foreigners — wandered in it ? Is it not natural to suppose that by 
the term " Hebrew" he meant to designate the majority of the 
inhabitants, and that he called the land ailer them?' May we not 
then eoigectare wiih high probability that lihe Hyksos and the 
Israelites received from the £g3^tians the common appellation of 
Hebrew ; and ia it not probable that the " mixed mnUatude" which 
left Egypt along with the Jews, was a renmant of the kindred 
shepherd-race, which had remained in the countEy after their war- 
like lords had been expelled? 
JJwnew At length "there arose a new king that knew not Joseph." 

He was probably either the last sovereign of the seventeenth or the 
first of the eighteenth djmasty. Kno\NTJig that the Hebrews had 
enjoyed special favours from his Hyksos rivals, he was naturally 
jealous of their growing numbers, and as they were located toward 
the north-eastern frontier, he was afraid of their forming an aUiance 
with the shepherd tribes which had been so recently expelled. The 
motives of his policy are clearly stated, Exod. i. 9, 10, "He 
said imto his people, Behold, the people of the children of Isnel are 
more and mightier than we : C!ome on, let ns deal wisdy with them ; 
lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there &lleth out 
any war, they jom also nnto onr enemies, and fight against ns, and 
so get them np out of the land.*' The opinion cfPhmoh was, that 

1 Gen. xliii. 32, xl. 16. 

sjoet, AUgemeine Gesohidite des laneUtiMlieii VdkM. Beiliii. Heniy, 
L'Egypte Phacaoniqae. Paris* 
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if the Hyksos shoiild rettun and tlireaten Egypt with an invasioii, 
the Hebrews, who bad been so much indebted to them, would make 
oonuDQon cause with them against the nalave population. Therefore 
the restored Pharaoh and his government oppressed them, — 
** They made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar, and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in the field : all their service, 
wherein they made them servo, was mth rigour." Exod. i. 14. The 
biblical history is tliiis satisfactorily explained by a reference to tlie 
"usurpation and tinal overthrow of these mysterious Hyksos. 

Tlic duration of the Hyksos reign in Egypt is known too by the 
erection of the Theban pyramids, inferior in size and splendour to 
those of Memphis. Hiere are also found in one of the chambers of 
"Kamak the royal rings of tfairfy soyerdgns who reigned in Upper contem- 
"Egypty while ttie strangers and wand^ers"^ were swaying their J^^!^;^^^. 
sceptre over the lower country. But none of the names of the 
royal Hyksos given by Manetho is foimd upon the monuments, nor 
does any of them occur on the Tablet of Abydos. The shepherd 
race haid no invention or love of art, and no monuments were 
erected during their reign. Their occupation of the country was 
entirely military. They were merely encamped in Egypt. They 
felt that it was not their home, and so they wantonly despoiled the 
masonry of the earlier Pharaolis. Tliis neglect of architectural 
embeUishment on the part of the Hyksos may account for the absence 
of reference to the Hebrew colonists on the Eg^^^tian monuments. 

It has been asserted, indeed, that some monuments of Israelitish 
slavery still remain in £m>t. At Thebes there exists a muial Mbtnunent ot' 
painting, which Bosellini describes as ^ £very! 

a picture rqxresenting the Hebrews ^ 
engaged in brick-making. The whole 
process is carefuUy depicted,— cany- 
mg cky — kneading it with straw — 
moulding, drjring the bricks, and 
finally conveying away such as were 
tinished and ht lor use. Two Egyp- 
tians stand over the workers, each 
with the rod of a taskmaster." The 
tomb of Koschere contains this pictorial 
scene, and he seems to have been a 

crown officer of high rank placed over the national works. The 
pontion of the painting does not hinder us fiom identifying it with 
the Hebrew bondage, for the Hebrew slaves were scattered over the 
coimtiy — throughout all the land of Egypt" Ibrod. v. 12. Thou^ 
their mrst home was in Goshen^ under the Hyksos, they were soon 
dispersed over the kingdom by their oppressors of the native 
dynasty. That the slaves in these pictures are Asiatics or Syrians, 
there is oo manner <^ doubt, though to decide their nationality with 
1 ** Hyksos* is nid 1^ BomIM to have thb niMiiiiif^ 
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dogmatic certamly, would indeed be presumptuocuL All we can 
affirm is, that the scene on ihe tomb of Eoschere represents men 

vitli a Syrian countenance engaged in hard bondage, and we know 
that the Hebrews la])onred in similar di-udgery. Tke probability is, 
that the children of Israel, as national bondsmen, may be there 
depicted, for we see somewhat of the Hebrew physiognomy in the 
painted labourers — a yellow skin and an aquiline nose. It is a 
trite objection to this view, that the slaves do not all wear Ijeards, 
for they might either vulimtaiily, or ii*om compulsion, have adopted 
the custom of the coimtr}-, and shaved themselves.* Tlie represen- 
tation is ti-ue to the hfe, and forms a vivid illuiitratiou of the state- 
ments of the Book of Exodus. 

Bnt though these narrations appear on the whole to be fuUj 
authenticated, we feel that much iaH remains to be done in the 
work of Egyptian discoveiy, especially in the " field of Zoan," where 
the sons of Jacob sojourned. Who can tell what buried treasures 
may yet be exhumed, what obeUsks and tombs may yet be 
uncovered ? The entire dynasty of shepherd kings rc itmed, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, 259 years, but others, with less probability, extend 
the term of their domination to above 500 years, nay, Bimsen 
claims for their occupancy a period of 920 ^ cars. The whole sub- 
ject is confessedly sun'ounded with ditiiculties, and we can but 
dimly discern the mere outline of a dark shadow that lay for many 
years on the glory of Lower Eg^-pt, and obsciu'ed the succession of 
its legitimate sovereigns at Memphis. 
Departure of The oppression of the Hebrews became at length intolerable, 
the Hebrews, j^^^ Moses received a divine commission to efifect thdr liberation. 

The Pharaoh who occupied ihe throne scowled upon the request 
which ibe son of Amram made for his people, and multiplied the 
burdens of the foreign slaves who were groaning for freedom. But 
di^ ine judgments feU in thick succession upon the Eg^'ptian despot. 
His spirit sometimes quailed before them, but immediately on the 
removal of the plague he suddenly relapsed into his former obstinacy. 
The Nile was changed into blood ; the land was covered "with frogs ; 
insects swarmed m the air; a deadly and infectious murrain seized 
the cattle ; burning ulcers covered the population ; the crops were 
laid waste by a toniado ; the whole herbage was devoured by 
locusts ; a dense gloom of three days' duration covered the eountr}^ ; 
and at last, in one night, the first-bom were destroyed, and the 
pride and hope of Egypt perished. Pharaoh relented, and in that 
awful moniing the posterity of Abraham left ihe house of bcmdage. 
But the hosts of the enraged tyrant hastened after the fiigitires, and 
would soon have overtaken them, while by a propilaous nurade the 
Arabian Gulf was parted before £hem, and th^ crossed it in safety. 
Their Egyptian pursuers, in their vehement rage, entered the 
dumneL of the sea, and were drowned in its retoming waters. 
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Acain the pfophet strefeehed liis awfid 

mth one wild crasli, the thundering waten WMf^ 
And all is waves, or dark and lonely deep; 
And strange and sad the whispering surges bore 
The gnwos of Egypt to Anbia's ihoie. 

To identify the king under whom the exodus took place is 
perhaps impossible in om' present state of information. At the same 
time, we see no insuperable objection to the opinion, that he was the 
third Thothmes. 

Some again, such iis Gosse,^ suppose that the exodus took place Tiieorj- of 
under a king of the name of ()su'ei-men-phtah, and he says, on the *^*'*** 
authority of Champollion Figeac, that the tomb of the prince was 
nerer finished, that the first ha8-Telie6 are well esrecnted, but that 
the xest are merely sketched in red chalk and so remain. His 
inferenoe is, that this Pharaoh never occupied his sepulchre, for he 
was drowned in the Bed Sea. There is, however, no distinct intima- 
tion in the sacred narrative that Pharaoh himself was dro\vned, 
while his host, his chosen captains, and his chariots are specified. 
Though he had been dro^vned — an event which is perhaps implied — 
still his corpse might have been conveyed to its last resting-place. 
There ai^e other objections too against the theory. The period of 
the monarch Osirei-men-phtah is too late by many years for the 
epocli of the Jewish liberation. 

The most illustrious of all the dynasties was the eighteentli, which Kighteeutii 
was Theban or Diospohte. According to lioseiiiiu its sovereigns ^^^■■^* 
were as follows : — 



Name on Monomenta. 



L 
XL 
III. 
IV. 



V. 
VI. 
VIL 
VIIL 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XIL 
XIIL 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
XVIL 



Amunoph I 

Thothmes I 

Thothmes II 

Amense, queen, ..... 

Thothmes III 

Amenemhe IV 

Thothmes IV 

Amunoph IT , 

Thothmes V , 

Amonoph III. 

Hdr, 

Traauhmot, queen, , 

Ramses I 

M enephtha L > 

II 



m.. 



Menephdia 11... 

Menephtha IIL 
BemeRi Uem, 



Name in Ancient Writers. 



Amosis, Thetmosis, 

OhfibRM, 

Amenophis, 

Amenses, 

{Successive husbands 
queen Amense, .... 

Mephres, Mceris, 

Mephrathutraosis, 

Tmosis, 

Amenophis, Memnon,. 

Horus, 

Akencheres, 

Rathotis, Athoris, 

Two Akencheres 

ArmMS, Armesscs 

{Harases, Scsostris, Se-) 
aoosis, Osymandias, / 
Anneesis, Mi mb dmiw, ...... 

Amemqiibia, 



Length of 
Re^ 

26M4 

18 

20 

21 9 

12 9 

25 10 

9 8 

80 10 

36 
12 



34 

14 

63 

8 
19 
3 



5 



8 

3 

6 
6 



1 Monnmento of Aiudent Egypt, 147. 
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Stoleodonr 
or the 

t'lphtcenth 
Uynusty. 



Amonqph. 



TboUnnes I. 



Thothmcs IL 



ThoUunesill. 



ThofhnuBlV 



The kings of this list oocupy a prominent place among the monu- 
ments, such as at Medinet-Abon, the Tomb of Goumah, the Tablet 
of Abydos, and the Ramsessiiun. Tlie first of these is supposed by 
Wilkinson to be the new king that knew not Joseph, and under 
lliothmes III. he places the exodus of the Israelites. At least 
somcwliere under this dynasty must be placed the epoch of their 
departure. 

Under this eighteenth dynasty Egypt reached the zenith of its 
splendour. The great works of lliebes present us with the wreck 
of its glory. Its sovereigns were all distinguislied in arts and arms, 
and their names or shields occupy prominent and frequent places on 
lihe national monuments. The TMeA of Abrclos ofos a uselbl 
comparison with iStie lists of Manetho and Eusebius. Some place a 
name before Amunoph, and aooording to such a theory tlie mst long 
of the dynasty ma Amosis, a warrior both by land and sea, who has 
left records of his prowess in Nubia, and of nis patriotic industry in 
the quarries of Masarah. According to our view the first king of 
the djmasty was Amunoph, who ezcdled in martial glory. He is 
found in Aboosimbel, sitting in luxuriant state,^ and in other places 
he is depicted in the centre of numerous groups of captives, gathered 
from various distant nations, and clothed in the opposite costumes 
of Ethiopia and Asia. Eeligious honours of an inferior grade appear 
to have been sometimes paid to the conqueror^ as a great national 
benefactor. He was followed by lliothmes I., a prince of distin- 
guished valour and mimiticence, who foimded the great temple at 
Kamalr, to which vast additions were made by successiFe monarchs. 
His conquests seem to hare extended to Assyiia — to the land of 
Nahazama — a name which msy be identified with the scriptural 
designation of that country.' The second Thothmes was equal in 
fome to his predecessor, and about this period a queen seems to 
have occupied the throne for a season. Her usual name, Amense, 
as given by Eosellini and Champollion, should be read, according to 
Lepsius, Set -Amen. By him also she is said to be a sister of Thoth- 
mes I., while Amonemhe read by the same aiithor as Nemt Amen, 
is affirmed by him to have been sister of Tliothnies II. Her monu- 
mental portraits are robed in a man's dress, Avhile tlic prefixes are of 
the feminine gender. The third Thothmes surpassed his royal pre- 
decessors in splendour. Memorials of liis reign are very frequent in 
mural pictures and obehsks. Remote nations of various colours are 
piotared as bringing him tribute, gold, ivory, ebony, precious stones, 
vases, apes, leopards, and a girsdOfe. Some of these products are 
from "Northern Asia, whiter we anns of Thothmes seem to have 
penetrated. Hie statistical table of Eamak is a register of his 
glories. Thothmes lY. continued and sustained the fame of his 
fiunilj, and triumphed in battle over Gnshites and Libyans. On a 

lRoMmiiiM.B.t>v.xzviB. * BoaeDiiii, ^od. Stor. fiL 682. 

* Axam Nahanlm, Anun of the two riven— Tigris tnd Ei^linles. 
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monument at Goumah nine foreign captives, seemingly of Asiatic 
origin, surround the king.^ Amimoph the second has left little to Amxinoph 
illustrate his name, though he appears to have walked in the steps" ""***"* 
of his predecessors, while Amunoph the third has bequeathed many 




[meroglyphic Itopre«cntatJon of th« Kun«s Mid THles of Thothmea TTl.] 



monuments of his warlike grandeur. In the Temple of Soleb in 
Nubia, occurs a picture which represents forty-five nations conquered 
by this prince. The couching lion at the entrance of the Gallery of 
Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum bears on it his royal 
name. The noble pile of buildings at Luxor seems to have been 
commenced by him. In its chambers are deposited in striking and 
appropriate hieroglyphics, the birth, nursing, and inauguration of 
the royal youth, who is also mythically connected with the famous 
Memnon and the vocal statue. His tomb has been also well pre- 
served, and is a good specimen of the size and elaboration of the 
royal sepulchres. In his reign Egyptian sculpture seems to have 
reached its perfection. Hor, his son and successor, has left charac- H6r. 
teristic records of himself in the quarries of Silsilis, attesting his 
warlike achievements, and the city of Thebes owed him many archi- 
tectural embellishments. His daughter Tmauhmot is sometimes 
associated with him on his statues, as if she had shared with him 
the honours and functions of royalty. 

The succession after Hor is surrounded with some difficulties, but 
according to the best authorities Ramses I. foUows.* His reign Ramws i. 
appears to have been brief, and not specially distinguished by any 
great events. Whether from piety or from policy, he was generous 
m his donations to the priesthood, and the " Country of the Nine 

* Lepsius Auawahl, pi. xiii. 2 Rosellini Mon. Stor. i. 204. 
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MenephthdL Bows" was vanquished by his arms. Menephtha who succeeded, 
and in whose name the demon- god T^^hou is ominously incorporated, 
added to the architectural splendour of Thebes. Foreign and dis- 
tant nations are pictured as vanquislied by liim, and among them 

Ramses IL may be recognised some of the tribes of Asia Minor, liamses II. 

next ascended the throne. Pictures of splendid invasions attest his 
martial prowess, wMe groups of Afiicaa and Anatic captires 
tremble before bis frowning majesty. 

Bamwsm. Bnt tbe most fimious sovereigii of this djnagby is the king 
Ramses m. ; Egypt reached tinder him the zenith of its glory. The 
coimtry rejoiced in its arcliiti ctural adornment, and iforogn nations, 
Arabia, Ethiopia, and libya, bowed to its iraloiir, and paid tribute 
into its exchequer. Ramses is supposed, on good grounds, by many 
to l)e tlu' Sesostris of Grecian story. This Egyptian hero carried his 
trimiiphant anus i'ar into Asia, and near Beyroot is a rock bearing 
upon it tlie record of his ]^)owers. Tlie walls of the Memnonium are 
covered ^yith the exploits of a reign wliich lasted sixty-eight yeiu's. 
The tribes of Caniuui are there pictured as opposing him, and as 
being utterly routed by his chariots and infantry. The scahng- 
ladder, battering-ram, and process of mining under a besieged city, 
are &iihfaUy depicted. The graphic language of Yirgpl describes 
with peculiar accuracjr snch a scene, as is presented in l£e following 
illustration from Bosdlini • 




"Hie vero ingentera pugnara, ecu ca?tera nasquani 
Bella forent, nuiii tuta morcrentur ia urbe ; 
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Sic Martera indoraitum, Danaosquo ad tecta raentes 
Cernimus, obsessumquc acta tcstudinc limen. 
Hserent parietibus scaUe, postest|ue sub ipsos 
Nituntur gradibns ; elipeoeqae ad tela sinistris 
Protocti objiciunt, prensant fastigia dextria. 
Dardanidae contra turres ac tecta domorum 
Culmina convelluut : his se, quando ultima ceraunt, 
Eztrema jam in morte pavant defendero teUs ; 
Aurata^que trabes, vetet'um decora alta pareniuiDf 
DeTolTimt."— Ft9^. JEneid, II. 438. 

Their targets in a tortoise cast, the foes 
Secure, advancing to tho turrets rose ; 
Some mount the scaling-ladders, some more bold, 
Swenre npwardSf and by posts and pillars hold. 
Their left hand gripes their buckler in the ascent* 
While with the right they seize the battlement: 
From the demolished towers the Trojans throw 
Huge heaps of stones, that falling crushed the foe^ 
And heavy beams aad lafteis from ttieir sides— 
Saoh anns their last neoesrity prorides. 



This king's fleet also traversed the Indian Ocean, and many of hisHtefiect 

vessels seem to have been ships of war. To facilitate navigation he 
cut a canal from the Nile to Suez, and he also built numerous 
embaukmeiits to prevent the irruption of the sea. That tliis Nilotic 
sovereign gloried in his victories, and was cai efiil not to conceal his 
mailial successes, may be gathered from tlie poem wliicli is inscribed 
in hieroglyphics over one of the mural pictures of the Memnonium, 
and which has been thus translated: — 

^ The discourse of these oonqaered who worship the good god ms vaunted 
[Ramses]. . ^"^^ 

Behold us ! give us our breath, O merciful king ! 
" We are fast bound beneath thy sandals through thy smiting. 
The land trembles in her petition,** ie. presents her petition 
with trembling. 

** [Tlie spirit of] her king is cast down before thy spirit, 
" Like hares before liorses — 
Ur belbre the spring of a raging hon." 

The next verse is over Bamses in his chariot, and contains the 



" The good god, llie victorious king. 
Subduing in fi>rdgn lands them that are before the fonoed 

double walls ; 

Crushing the hearts of them that are within them [Le. the 

defenders of the fort] with anxiety. 
" lie guides his young horses. 
<^ Uis eye is intent upon his chariot. 
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" He hath taken hia bow and arrows. 

" He brought together in procession the smitten of the 

" Whom he had smitten, scattering ihem like straw before the 
wind. 

" He stamped to powder [their fortresses beneath his feet.] 
" He gave forth his spirits with him^lf every day [Le. he infused 
his own courage into his troops]. 
" He bejirs victory in his lunbs. 
" He is like a fire. 

''He fights as a bull upon his borders. 

" He fills them that speak to him tvith awe. 
He rejoioeth in the dmhlkm of his hand. 

" He hath not left imstamped to powder two shdters from the 
rain in theu: lands. 

He hath trodden upon many chiefi. 

" His hand conquer eth BeL 

" He desolateth the lands of the princes, 

" Making all their dwellings into tombs of terror. 

" His arrows were in their quivers like tlie fire of god [Le. he 
consumed their arrows in their quiyersy he made them powerless to 
resist]. 

" He saves the breath of their mouth."* 



Identified 

with 

Sefloetris. 



False 



Memorials of this prosperous sovereign are not only found in the 
Memnonium, but in the large additions which were made to the 
temples of Luxor and Kaniak, where two magnificent obelisks 
of red granite perpetuate Ids memory. Similar monumental records 
occur in Tsrions portions of E^t. 

It 18 supposed, as we have luready intamated, by many, that this 
Egyptian long was the fioned Sesostais of the Gredks. TVilkinson 

says, however, with some plausilnlitj, 
'*I suppose that Sesostris was an 
ancient king famed for his exploits, 
and the hero of early Egyptian his- 
tory; but that after Remeses had 
surpassed them, and had become the 
favourite of his coimtry, the renown 
and name of the former monarch 
were transferred to the more con- 
spicuous hero of a later age ; and it 
is remarkable that when Germanicus 
went to Egypt, the Thebans did not mention Sesostris, but Rhamses, 
as the king who had performed the glorious actions ascribed in olden 
times to their great conqfueror.'*' This hypothesis appears correcty 
thon^ Josephns, Maisham, Isaac Newton, and & John Stoddart 




1 (Mmm^ Andflnt Egypt, p. 84. 



> Andent Cgyptiaiia, L 64. 
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wrongly, and in defiance of aU proo( soppose him to have been 
the Smshak who inyaded Jodea and plundered Jerusalem in the 
reign of Itehoboam. Some are also disposed to identify Sesosfcris 
wiui one of the sovereigns named OsirtEML Ramses is said to 

have divided the land on peculiar principles among the peasantr}', who 
paid a fixed tax to the government. Now we are told that the 
Pharaoh under whom Joseph riiled made a similar arranircmcnt, 
bought, by the advice of his Hebrew counsellor, all the lands save that 
of the hierarchy, and re([iiired a rent of a hl'th part of the annual 
produce.^ Because of this resemblance in royal measures, some 
suppose that Sesostris was the king under whom Joseph was pro- 
moted and patronised. The basis of snch a conjecture is, however, 
too slight and uncertain. Hie likeMhood is that Sesostris is a 
myihi4»l hero, who has gatihered around him the renown of manj 
actoal Egyptian oonqoerors and kings. His histoiy, leaned out 
of Greek writers, may be summed up in a few paragraphs. 

The various names by which he has been designated, furnish Names ot 
evidence of the difficulty which has been felt in fixing his identity, 
and of the intermixture of feble with his story. By PHny, he is 
called Sesosis ; by Diodoms, Sesoosis ; by Tacitus, Rhampscs ; and 
by Scahiror, both Kliamcssos and ^gyptiis. According to Herodotus, 
he succeeded to the thi-one upon the death of Mcrris ; though Dio- 
doms, whom we regard as inferior authority, represents him as 
posterior to M(Tris by seven generations. 

Whether by the direction of a dream or an oracle, his fiither His 
devoted him to miHtaiy glory from his earliest years. Having**"**'^ 
eollected together all we male children in his dominions, who 
were born on the same day wiih his son, he had them brought 
to court, to be placed under proper nurses and tutors, ]ike his own 
offspring. His idea was, that they who were the oranpanions of his 
son's childhood, would be most likely hereafier to prove his faithful 
and devoted soldiers; and surely it must be admitted, that this 
novel plan was no inconsiderate evidence of the monarch's sagacity. 
Tliis system of education was of co\irse adapted, Tiot oTily to the 
character of the times, but to the particular destination of tliese 
nurslings of military genius. The first cai'e of their superintendents 
was to habituate them to toil and manly exercise ; they were never 
permitted to partiUte of any food till they had gone over a course 
of upwards of twenty-two miles on horseback, or had undergone a 
proportionate eexercise on foot Often ihey were engaged in hunting ; 
and thus, while llie body was inured to labour, and the mind to 
discipline, they were gradual^ training to llie enterprises of the 
wamor. JE^BH represents Sesostris as tao^t the arts of government 
by Mercury, which may probably refer to the Egyptian custom, 
mentioned by Jambiicus, cf publishing all new books or inventions 

lQeD.zlTiL20— 25. 
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under the name of Hermes or Mercury. Whatever works or 

writings were put into the hands of these youths by their proopptors 
ha\dng this signature, they might be said to receive their instructions 
from Mercury. 

Sent into No sooner was tliis coui'se of education in some deorree completed, 
than the kin^^ deti'rniined ii})on giving Sesostris and his juvenile 
companions an opportunity of displaying their abihties, by sending 
them upon a warlike expedition into Arabia. The mode of war&re 
to wMdi they wero thus introduced, was, of all othera, the best cal- 
culated to caQ forth their mental and corporeal energies. The 
enemy were yigilanti active, dazing, and hitherto unoonquered. 
It was in this war that Sesostris learned to endure every priva- 
tion, and to brave every danger; and notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties of all kinds which beset his career, he returned trium- 
phant to his country. After this he was sent westward, sub- 
dued Libya and the greatest part of the African continent, and was 
arrested only by the waters of the ocean. It was dm-ing this pt riod 
of mihtary splendoiu- that his father died, and he was invested with 
the supreme authority. 

Awsendiithti When Sesostris was elevated to the tlirone, he showed himself 
iilike ciipable of wielding the sceptre and the sword, llis lirst care 
was directed towards those internal regulations in which consist the 
securi^, no less than the glory and happiness of empires. His 
policy was, perhaps, dictated by prudence as much as hy zeal for 
the public wel&ze. He seems to have cherished the most ambitious 
ideas, and to have meditated, as some assert, at the instigation of 
his spuittd laughter Athyrte, the sobjugation of the whole world; 
but he had sagacity enough to percdve that so mighty a project 
could never be carried into execution, unless he could adopt mea- 
sures to promote the prosperity of his own people during his absence, 
and to confirm tlie staV)ility of his throne. He felt it necessjiry to 
guard against the subversion of his authority by ci^•il commotions or 
foreign iocs — precautionary considerations which have not alwavs 
influenced the minds of conquerors in the zeal of their insane 
ambition. 

PoMiar Sesostris determined to begin by such acts of generosity, and 
^ justice, as should tend to rivet the affectums of hS subjects ; he 
therefore distributed lands and money amongst them, remitted 
fines and punishments, and manifested in public the most obligmg 
attention to all who applied to him for bounty, or surrounded 
him as friends. Thus he aspired to be the idol of the people, 
and seems actually to have acquired that proud pre-eminence. 
His next arrangement consisted in dividing the kingdom into 
thirty-six provinces or N'omes, over each of wliich he constituted 
a governor of approved fidelity and well-tried merit; these, by 
serving as a check upon each other, prevented any individual 
attempt at usurpation, and by satis^dng a reasonable ambition, 
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bomid them more eflfeotuaUy to Ml interests StiU fiirdier to answer 

tlic same purpose, he confided to his broiher Aimais the supreme 
authority during his absence ; but "with the express stipulations l^iat 
he should offer no injuzy to the queen and her children ; form no 
connection with the royal concubines ; and abstain from the use of 
the dmdem. His last and chief object of solicitude, was the selec- 
tion of an anny that should correspond in nimibers and in bravery 
■with the extent of his projects. Such a host he succeeded in 
raising, to the amount of six hundred thousand loot ; twenty-foiu" 
thousand horse ; and twenty-seven thousand chariots of Avar : placing 
his eiudy companions, who were no fewer than seventeen hundred, 
as officers in ^e different brigades. These were all devoted to his 
service^ trained to the utmost hardihood, and inflamed with military . 
passion. To oonfinn his supremacy in the hearts of lus troops, hd 
settled portions of land upon them by lot, in the most fertile part of 
Egypt. This military occupation of territory was designed to pre- 
clude the neoessity of either the soldiers themselves or their descen- 
dants having recoiu-se, for subsistence, to mechanical or mercantile 
occupations, so that by this means a race of soldiers might be raised 
in pei'petual succession. ThiLs prepared, in the full matiu-ity of his 
ambition, and the plenitude of his hopes, Sesostris stood hke an 
eagle perched upon a rocky eminence to look roiuid for a prey. 
With or -svithout a plausible pretence, he was resolved to proceed ; 
his ambition must be gratitied, and his swarming legions em})loyed. 

-Ethiopia waij the first object of his attack, nor did it prove capable Attacks 
of having any formidable ranstance. Bnmediately upon the reduc- ^^^'^^ 
tion of t£e country he made it tributary, compeUing its inhabitants 
to ibinish, annually, a specified quantity of ebony, ivory, and gold. 
Having readied the promontory of Dira, he erected a pillar wi^ an 
inscription in hieroglyphics. Other monuments of his progress, of a 
similar description, toalafied his advance to still farther conquests ; 
monuments which, according to Pliny* and Strabo,' were visible 
after the lapse of several centuries. 

With the view of extending his conquests yet farther, he pre- 
yiared a naval armament, which, from hLs successes, soon disj)clled 
tlie ancient prejudices of the Egyptians upon this subject. Two 
fleets being equipped; tlie one, consisting of ibur lumdred sail, was 
stationed in the Arabian Gulf, the other in the Mediterranean : the 
former subdued all the islands and cities upon the coast, advancing 
till the navigation was intercepted by shoals. The Mediterranean 
fleet conquered Cyprus, the sea-coast of PhcBnicia, and several of the 
Gydadesw Wiih his army, Sesostris overran Asia with a rapidity Ovemmi 
that must excite ihe utmost astonishment, were it not considered 
that his force was so immense, and the nations whom he vanquished 

iHbt.Kat.Hb.TL 0.89. > Lib. zvL zvfi. 
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so unprepared for an attack. Tlie later historians assign to him the 
conquest of India^ afHiTning that lie left memorials of his success on 
the banks of the Ganges, and pursued his desolating mai'cli to tlie 
ocean, eastward; but Herodotus, whose information was derived 
from the priests of Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes, and who has 
related lus life with a considerable degree of circumstantiality, does 
not give the least intiniation of such a progress. The probability is, 
that this acfaievenieiit to attached to his name, by writera who 
lived between the age of Herodotus and Diodorns Sicolns, for the 
sake of superadding a grandeur to his career, already marked with 
sufficient memorials of Tastness and aggression. He passed over, 
However, from Asia to Europe, and invaded Seythia and Tlirace, 
where it seems that he was but partially victorious. He even fled 
before the Scythians, after sending ambassadors with a summons to 
surrender, llis message was contemptuously rejected. Pliny even 
re|)resents him as being totally defeated by the Colchians ; and a 
tradition preserved m Valerius FlacciLs, describes him as vanquished 
by the Geta?, who were the most warlike people among the llira- 
cians. It is generally admitted, however, that he left a colony in 
Colchis ; though whether it arose out of the soldiery who loitered 
behind through fatigue, or disgust at the war, or in consecjuence of 
being dispersed in different engagements, or whetiher it was merdy 
a detachment of troops quartered in Colchis to secure a retreat, ore 
questions which have not been satasfiustorily answered. During the 
expedition into Thraoe, Sesostris was in great danger of losing his 
army ; and, either in consequence of the difficulties in which he was 
involved, from the ftiliu-e of provision and the intricacies of the 
country, or on account of information he received from the priests of 
^gy^ of an insurrection at home, here his progress ceased west- 
ward. No monuments of his victories were ever traced beyond 
this region, and in every other part of his career they were erected 
usually with this inscription, " Sesostris, king of kings, and lord of 
lords, subdued this coimtry by the power of liLs armies.** It is 
remarkable that he added an intimation of the spirit with which the 
inhabitants had nobly defended, or shamefully yielded their liber- 
ties. He also erected statues of himself, the greatest number 
which, as well as the piUara he raised in commemoration of his 
victories, had perished even at so early a period as the time of 
HomnzMnti Herodotus. Iliat historian, however, mentions two such figures 
^iJiJig^ cut out of a rock in Ionia; one on the road from Ephesus to 
Phocea, the other betwixt Smyrna and Sardis. Both of them 
represented a man five palms in height, the right hand holding a 
javelin, the left a bow ; the remaining part of the armour was partly 
Eg}q)tian and partly Etliiopian. Across the breast, from shoulder 
to shoulder, an inscription was written in the sacred characters of 
Egypt, to this effect^ 1 conquered this couutiy by the force of my 
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arms." As these statues have neither the name of any person 
or coimtry inscribed upon them, some mistook them fox images of 

Memnon. 

It has been remai'ked iis a peculiarity of this conqueror, that he 
never adopted measures to secui*e his acquisitions, but contented 
liimself with the glory of subduing and ravaging distant nations. 
This woxk of bavoc occupied him for nine years, without extending 
the anoient limits of Egypt beyond a few ciicumjacent provinces. 
Such, at least, is the statement of Justin; but others have not 
o<Mncided in tliis opinion. What then, it may be leasonably 
inquired, was the result of those mighty opeorations to which his 
mmtary g^us impelled him, during so many years of activity? 
He retomed, indeed, laden with spoUs from the different nations he 
flubdued, and followed by a multitude of captiveflj; and in con- 




[King retailing with Oavttras.] 



sequence of hb successes, he was enabled to gratify his officers and 
soldiers with magnificent donations, which placed them in circum- 
stances of case and comfort after their toils. The hero himself 
obtained nothing but glory, a glory, however, polluted vdtli blood, 
and disturbed both by the recollection of some past reverses, and 
by the eternal detestation of entire kinrrdoms, the peace and liberties 
of which had been immolated at the shrine of his fierce ambition. 
That he possessed some great and good qualities, we shall have 
occasion to remark ; but these must not render us indifferent to the 
nuaeries which he inflicted upon the unoffending, or reconcile us to 
the fbUy and the guOt of trampling the fertile earth into barrenness, 
m the tollaome pursuit of a phantom. Nothing, indeed, but the 
indication of some balancing virtues could redeem such a character 
from utter infamy, or render him worthy of any distinguished place 
upon the historic page, except as a necessary hnk in the chain of 
eventa, or aa an inatructtTe record deduced firom the worst aapect of 
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hnman nature : for where in creatbn shall we find a more hideous 

sight than the mere comjueror ? 
Conduct uf Disregarding the solemn injunctions of Sesostris, his brother had 
Amuiig. assumed the diadem during his a])sonee, violated the queen, and 
taken the royal conculiines. On his aiTival at Pelusium, Amiais, or 
lis he is sometimes e;dled, Danaus, received him -vv-ith every external 
evidence of gladness and congratulation; but, at the same time, 
contrived a plan to deprive bim, at one stroke, of his crown and life. 
Having invSed the kmg and tiie royal hon^dd to an entertain- 
ment, in which they diank freely, he siuiounded iheir apartments 
where they retired to rest with a qoantily of oombustibles, to whidi 
he caused fire to be applied in the night. This villanj, however, 
did not socoeed to his expectation. Sesostris was soon roused by 
the conflagration to a sense of his danger, and, according to 
Herodotus, adopted, at the suggestion of his queen, a most cruel 
expedient to save himself Tvfo of their six children were placed 
across some passage that was in flames, in order to form a bridge 
for the escape of the rest of the family. Diodonis Siculus, however, 
gives a miraculous cliai-acter to this dehverance. Sesostris, he says, 
implored the assistance of the gods, and thus fortimately escaped ; 
the guards, who had been intoxicated, being unable to render him 
any assistance. For llie honour of hnmanity we would indulge the 
hope, that the account of the finrmer historian is founded in some 
misrepresentation. Armais was of course destined to feel the weight 
of his brother's indignation; and, bdng driven out of Egypt, retired 
into Greece. The gods, particularly Vulcan, received on this 
occasion large donations, as thank-offerings for the king^s escape. 
Disbands the The latter years of Sesostris, from this period, were fflgnalized by 
works of art, wdiich have more deservedly become the means of 
transmitting his fame to posterity than his military achievements. 
It is not a little singular, that liavinp' :i])])(a-tioned out to his soldiers 
rewards suited to the diiferent degrcLS of individual merit, he 
disbanded the army, and relinqinshed all intentions of future con- 
quest and spoliation. To what principle tliis is to be attributed it 
may not be easy to determine with precision ; but some portions of 
his subsequent conduct renders it probable, that l^e love of glory 
was by no means eztmguished in his breast^ and that it only 
operated in a di£ferent manner; or we may suppose ihat pride 
rather than amhilaon, wiih which it is so intimately connected, 
became henceforlih the ascendant passion. Of this we have a 
striking ezmplification in his mode of treating the tributaiy kings. 
When they came at stated times to do liomage, and to pay me 
arrears of tribute, he displayed the most ridiculous insolence ; and 
when he entered his capital, or went into the temple, he unhar- 
nessed his horses, yoldng these princes four abreast to liis car, and 
liighly valued himself on being thus drawn along by the sovereigns 
of kiQgdoms. It is said that he was restored to some sense of 
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justioe and humanity in the following manner. On one of these 
oocasions a ldng» who was degraded to the office we have men- 
tioned, was observed to look with peculiar earnestness at oiie of the 
wheels of the chariot, and being asked what it was that so rivetted 
liis attention, lie replied significantly, "O king, tlie turning round 
of the chariot wheel reminds me of the vicissitudes of fortune ; for 
as every part of the wheel is uppennost and lowermost alternately, 
so is it with men, who sit on a throne to-day, and the next, per- 
haps, are reduced to the vilest degree of slavery." 

One of the fiist labours of the retired conqueror was to build 
ten^lesi to l^e number of «t least a Irandiecl, wluch ^diibited in 
thoee dties where they were erected, his gratitude to the tutekuy 
god of every plaoe for tlie renown be had acquired; but he showed 
an unusuaL scSicitude to enrich the temple of Vulcan, to express bisTenpiMand 
acknowledgments fijr the protection wliich he believed that cti.7imty23j^^2Sk 
had afforded him at the period of his brother's treachery at Pelu- 
aium, as well as to perpetuate the glory of his successes. Six 
gigantic statues of stone appeared in front of the edifice ; two of 
them thirty cubits in height, representing himself and his queen, 
and four others of twenty cubits each, representing his four sons. 
Some ages posterior to this, Darius, king of Persia, and fiither of 
Xerxes, was desirous of placing his o\yn statue at Memphis, before 
that of Sesostris, which was strenuously opposed by the priest of 
Vulcan, who, in an assembly of his order, asserted as a reason for 
bis redstance, that tiie actions of Darius were not yet equal in splen- 
dour to those of the Egyptian prince ; for that the latter had sub- 
dued llie Scythians, who had never yielded to the aims of the 
Persians. He pleaded tiiat it would be highly najust to supoaede 
the statue of his illustrious predecessor, or to claim a pre-eminence 
without having even equal chums to distinction. Darius acquired 
greater honour by nobly pardoning this remonstrance^ than he 
could have done by causing the erection of the most magnificent 
monument. Sesostris also raised two obelisks of marble, a himdred 
and twenty cubits in height, upon which inscriptions were 
wiitten, expressing the extent of his power and revenues, and the 
number of nations he had vancpiished. He also took care to state 
in all his inscriptions, as their distinguishing feature, that his 
own subjects were exempted from the toil of working in these 
mighty nndertaJdngs, whSdi bis ciq^yes alone were employed to 
complete. Diodoms l^culus mentions the following sentence as 
most usual on these fl^endid erections — No naUve laboured hereon,^ 

Herodotus assures us that Sesostris made a regular distribution of Distni atinn 
tlie lands of Egypt, apportioning to eaich person a square piece of *^ 
ground, deducing his revenue from a small rental paid for these 
divisions. If any one suffered by the inundation of the Nile, he was 
allowed to send information of this calamity to the king, who com- 
missioned proper officers to inquire into the extent of the damage 
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wtidi Bad been sostained, and remit a proportionate part of the 
rent as a oompensalaon, so that no one might be taxed beyond his 
ability. 

To secure Egypt from foreign invasion, particularly from its war- 
like neighbours the Syrians and Arabians, all the eastern coast, 

w«u of from Peliisium to Heliopolis, was fortified by tlie erection of a wall. 

deflmoe. Some of the Ciiptives, however, grew refractory, and the Bal )ylonixms, 
resolving to disengage themselves from the galling servitude to 
which they had been compelled, seized upon a stronghold, and 
desolated the country. They were, however, pacified by the offer 
of forgiveness, and of a settlement Thus originated their city of 
Babylon. 

Canoia l^e numerous canals yniSk which the country was inteisected 
may be justly considered as the greatest work of Sesostria The 
entire distance ftom the city of Memphis to the sea was dug for a 
canal, so that artificial oonnectaons were formed with the Nile. By 
this means the communication between the cities was facihtated, 
the interests of commerce advanced, and the canals were filled with 
barges. Those injurious inundations also, of which the inhabitants 
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trequently complained, were prevented, and water was conveyed 
to the villages and to%vns in every direction. Still farther to 
promote the comfort of the people, their sovereign caused an 
immense number of embankments of ejuth to be raised, upon which 
towns were erected, and made inaccessible to the overflowings of 
the river, while others were removed which had previously sustained 
injury in consequence of thdr low situations. These canals really 
changed the aspect and the very character of die country, and 
though they rendered travelling inconvenient on horseback, and 
impossible in carriages, Egypt was, by this contrivance, defended 
from the cavalry of its enemies by which it had been before 
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repeatedly annoyed. Sesostris, as in other instances, made use of 
the involuntary labours of his captives firom different natioDS to 
perform tliis work.^ 

The entire life of Sesostris was one of continuous and splendid Death of 
successes, and his subjects rejoiced in his glories. At length disease 
deprived him of sight, the dimness and languor of a l)lind old age 
were insupport;iblc to him, the great conqueror quailed before a 
physical malady, and conmiitted suicide. The priests are said to 
We applauded the imworthy and oowaxdly deed. 

Bamses UL was suooeeded by ihe thirteenth of his twenly-three 
sonSy lifenephtha IL The saccessor of Sesostris is called Sesoosis XL iienephth* 
by Diodoros, and Ntmcoreus by Pliny. Herodotus calls him Pheron 
— « name seemingly founded on a mistaken proniuiciation of the 
common royal cognomen Pharaoh. His sight had been enfeebled 
like his fath(>r's, but having recovered perfect vision he dedicated 
two obelisks to the god of medicine." Mcnephtha's name is not 
associated with any gigantic enterprise, save the masonry and paint- 
ing of his tomb at Bab-el-^Ielook. During his reign occuiTod the 
commencement of one of the ilimous JSothic periods, which seems to 
have terminated in the age of Diocletian, a calculation which places 
Menephtha's ticcession to the throne about 1322 B.C.* Menephtha .Mcnci.htiia 
III. is spoken of by some as commencing the nineteenth dynasty. 
Pheron, according to Gveek aaihority, was succeeded by Osymandias, 
who built a magnificent monument at ThebeSi which Hecataens 
affirms was employed as his tomb. . Diodorus describes it at great 
length, and with snrprising minuteness.^ Wilkinson supposes on 
good grounds that the building described by the historian is the 
well-kiaown Memnoniiim. Remerri, the last king of the eighteenth Bemeni. 
dynasty, reigned but a brief period, if he reigned at all, and was the 
lather of Bamses IV., with whom properly begins the nineteenth 
dynasty. 

The nineteenth and twentieth dynasties, according to ^lanetho. Nineteenth 
consisted, the one of six and tlie other of twelve Tlieban kings. The Twentieth 
last king of the former dynasty, all of whom were named Ramses, l^yn*"^** 
was known to foreigners by the Greek appellation of IVoteus — a Pnneus. 
name that occupies a place too in the Grecian mythology.* Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Pix>tens was ooocemed in the events whidi led to 
the IVojan war. After Paris had abducted Helen, contrary winds 
drove mm into Egypt, and his servants revealed the nefiirious enter- 
prise in which he had been engaged. King Proteus summoned 
him to Memphis, heard his story, and pronoimced against him a 
severe but equitable sentence.® The historian adds, that Menelaus 
came to Egypt in search of his wife after the siege of Troy was con- 
cluded, that he received her, and that on the eve of his departure 

' Herod, lib. IL c 108. » Herod, u. 111. 

Bunsen B. iii. ^ i. 47. 

< Odyn IT. 460. ^ Herod. iL llo. 
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he cruelly and uiigrateliilly sacrificed two Egyptiiin children to 
secure himself a favourable voyage to Greece. Another of the 
kings of this period, whom Herodotus names Rliampsinitus, intro- 
duced reUgious mysteries. 

The tweuty-first dynasty was compoBed of seven Tanite kings, 
one ci the latest of whom must liave been the Pharaoh who gave 
Solomon his daughter in marriage. The twenty-second dynastr 
consisted of nine Bdbastite soYerdgos, whose shields haTe aU 
been discoyered on the monuments. The first king of this dynas^ 
Shidiak. is Shesonk I., and was the Shishak, who in the fifth year of 
Behoboam invaded Palestine, and took and plundered Jerusalem. 
*^It came to pass, that, in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, 
Shishak king of Egj^pt came up against JenisaJem, because they 
had transgressed against the Lord, with twelve hundred chariots, 
and threescore thousand horsemen: and the people were without 
ntunber that came with him out of Egypt ; the Lubims, the Sukkiims, 
and the Ethiopians." (2 Chron. xii. 2 — 12.) The representa- 
tion of this warfare is found at Karnak, the king presenting his 
captives to the god of the temple. To each figure is joined an oval, 
telling what dty car coontiy he lepEesents, and on one is foond in 
hieroglyphical diaracfeer the words^" Beloved of Amon*-ISb^ 
— and then — "King or Kingdom of Judah" — povince he had 
overmn and spoiled. The names of several Jewi^ towns are also 
found on the same cartouch, sucli as Taaoah, Shunem, Lehi, Elon, 
T\>eiity- Megiddo, Hinnom, and Hebron. The twenty-third dynasty includes 
t II Hn> fourXanite kings, and the twenty-fourth has one sovereign, l^tic Boc- 
Dynaities. — Wise. The next dynasty was an Ethiopian family, the first 

Twonty-titrh of whom, named Shabak, Sua or So is referred to in Scripture, 
I^uiwty. 2 Kings x^^i. 4. Hoshea formed an alliance with So, and refused tribute 
to Assyria, so that the noithern potentate invaded Israel and carried 
captive the ten tribes. Tlic shield of Sabak is depicted over one of the 
gates of the temple-palace of Karnak. Herodotus and Diodorus load 
liiiii with eulogies for his piety and generosity. Another monarch of the 
same race is supposed to be the Sethon of Herodotus, who defeated 
Sennacherib when he invaded Egypt, an army of rats having eaten 
the bow-strings and shield-straps of the Assyrian invaders. Tahvaka, 
Tirhaka. or Tirhakft, another member of the same royal house, is also fbxaxi 
in the sacred writings, (2 Kings xiz. 9,) where he is termed king of 
Ethiopia. His prowess is noticed on one of the walls of a Theban 
temple. The following paragraph on the chronology of those 
events is full of interest : — 

" The invasion of Judtea by Sennacherib took place 713 B.C., and 
this fixes a date for the reigns of Sethos at Memphis and Tirhakah 
in the Thebaid and Ethiopia. The clironology of the two centuries 
and a half between the invasion of Sheshonk and that of Sennacherib, 
cannot be settled in detail, from the variations in the lists and the 
chasms in the series of the monuments. Supposing Slieshonk to 
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have invaded Judsea in the beginning of his reign, the 21st dynasty 
to have lasted 11 G years, according to Manetho, the 22d, 89 yean, 
the 24th, 6 years, and the 2ot]i, 40, these numbers (116 + 89 -f fi-f 
40) amount to 251, a coincidence sufiiciently dose to show that 
Aianetlio is substantially correct."* 

According to Herodotus, great confusion took place after the i>odecarciiy. 
death of Tirhaka, and the nation chose no less than twelve sovereigns, 
each nome having its own monarch. The most powerful of these 
royal diiefii was Psammitichnfl, who soon, by policy and prowess, 
nsmped the fttnctkms and tenitoiies of his royal oolleagaes. 
Acoording to the anthosky we have mainly foUowed, ten Sailic 
kings formed the twenty-mrth dynas^. Among these PBammitiohus Twent> . 
is included as the fourth. This prince imitated his predecessors in nyinaty. 
making additions to the great temples. He had been indebted, 
however, for his power to foreign auxiliaries, jeaJoosioB between PNammiti- 
them and the native troops were of constant occurrence, so that on 
one occasion a lai'ge body of his soldiers deserted. It was under 
the reign of thii! sovereign, that a ridiculous attempt w\is made to 
discover which wjis the original language. It is thus told with 
peculiar naivete by Herodotus, *' Psammitichus gave two new-bom 
children of poor parents to a shepherd, to be brought up among his 
flocks in the following manner : he gave strict orders that no one 
dionld utter a word in their presence, that they should lie in a soli- 
tary room by themsdyeB, and that he shotdd bring goats to them at 
eertain tunes, and that when he had satisfied them with milk he 
should attend to Ins other employments. Fsammitidius ooDtriTed 
and ordered this, for the purpose of hearing what word the children 
would first articukite, after they had given over their insignificant 
mewlings ; and such accordingly was the result For when the 
shepherd had pursued tliis plan for the space of two years, one day 
as he opened the door and went in, both the children falling upon 
him, and holding out their hands, cried * Becos.' The shepherd, 
when he first heard it, said nothing; but when this same word wa.s 
constantly repeated to Imn whenever he went and tended the chil- 
dren, he at length acquainted his master, and by his command 
brought the children into his presence. When Psammitichus heard 
the same, he inquired what people call any thing by the name of 
'Beoos;* and on inquiry he disoorered that the Phrygians call 
bread that name. Urns the £gyptians, convinced hy the abore 
ezpeiiment, allowed ihat the Phrygians were more andent than 
themselves.*" It is plain that, as language is learned from imitation, 
the cry of the children tortured into a dis-syllable, b^cos, was only 
an imitation the Ueating of the goats by which they were 
mused. 

Under the same reign intercourse with Greece and Phenicia was Kecha 
1 Keorick'tt Andont Egypt, ii. 877. * Herod, ii. 2. 
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carried on to a oonsiderable extent. Neko, Nechns, or Necho was 
the next soverdgn — ^the Phataoh-Necho of Scripture.^ GoUectmg 
anuDmense army the Egyptian sovereign resolved to check the grow* 

ing power of Babylonia, and to attack the enemy in his own terri- 
tory lying on the Euphrates. With this view he entered Palestine 
by the usual route, while Josiali, offended at such unceremonious 
intrusion, opposed his march. Necho hearing of the intended iissault 
despatched an embassy to Josiiili, disavowing any hostile intentions 

josiHh. against him or his kingdom. The Hebrew sovereign was not 
persuaded to disband liis army, but met the Egyptian wiu-rior at 
Megiddo. Josiah's troops were routed with ereat slaughter, and 
hixnself mortallj wounded.' This expedition of Necho is thus told 
Herodotus, — Neoo, having put a stop to his excavation, turned 
his attention to mHitaiy affidrs; and triremes were constructed, some 
on the northern sea, and others in the Arahian Gxd( or the Red 
Sea, of which the docks arc still to be seen. These he used as he 
had occasion ; and Neeu, having come to an engagement with the 
Sjnians on land at Magdolus, conquered them, and after the battle 
took Cadytis, which is a large city in Syria, The garments he wore 
diu*ing these actions he consecrated to Apollo, having sent them to 
Brancliida) of the Milesians. Afterwards, having reigned sixteen 
years in all, he died and lell tlie kingdom to his son, Psammis."* 

The Egyptian sovereign pushed on after the l)attle of Megiddo 
towards Carchemish and invested it. After this victorious expe- 
dition, which occupied him only three months, he returned to 
his own kingdom. As he was passing through Palestine he was 

jeiHMimz. made aware Siat Jehoahaz had ascended the vacant throne, without 
soliciting Ids sanction, so he summoned him to Bablah, and there 
ordered him to be fettered and sent as a prisoner to Egypt, where 
he died. Necho marched from Eiblah to Jerusalem, raised to the 
throne another son of Josiah, EUakim; changed his name into 
Jehoiakim, ancl exacted a large tribute from the oppressed and 
imfortimate coimtry. Three years after this campaign, Nebnehad- 
nezzar, who had been associated with his father, Nabopolassar, in 
the government of Babylonia, resolved to ^vipe away the disgrace at 
Carchemish, assembled for that purpose an immense army, invaded 
Eg}^t and overran it, so that, in the simple and striking phraseology 
of the sacred annalist, (2 Kings xxiv. 7,) And tlie king of Egypt 
came not again any more out of his land : for the king of Babylon 
had taken, ftom the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates, all 
that pertained to the king of Egypt** This signal discomfiture had 
been fi»retold by Jeremiah.* 

i'»nniniti- Necho WBS suoceeded bj his son Psammitiohus IL of whom few 

1 2 Kings xxiii. 29. 2 Chron. xxxv. 22, 23, 24. 

* ii. 159. Magdolus evidently points to Megiddo, and Cadytis is intended for 
Jerusalem the Holy City, being a Greek term fonned ftom Kadbbh, ^;;-|^Holy. 

* Jer. xlvL 1. 
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memorials remain. After an expedition to Ethiopia he died, and 
was succeeded by his son Hophra or Apries, about b.c. 588. 
Pharaoh -IToplira is also connected with biblical history. Jerusalem Hophra. 
had now been sacked by Nebuchadnezzar, and Zedekiah was its 
vassal-king, but in hopes of retaliating upon his Chaldean master, 
he concluded an alliance with Hophra. The Egyptian monarch gladly 
acquiesced, longing for an opportunity to curb the ambition of 
Babylon. An Egyptian army was accordingly sent into Judea, 
the siege of Jerusalem was raised, and the Israelitish sovereign 
exulted in bis liberation. Bnt his joy was short — a s tronger 
Assyrian host invested tiie city, the Egyptian troops retiied, and tiie 
Hebrew capital was left to its ftte. Herodotus describes the proud 
and imperious temper of Hophxa, in language whidi so fiir Ohutrates 
the oracle of Ezeldel 



" Thus Baith the Lord Jehovah — Onicle of 

Behold I am against thee, Pharaoh king of £gypt ; EzvkieL 
Thou, great dragon, that liett in its stream ; 
Who has said, My river is my own, and for myself have I made it. 
But I will fix a hook in thy laws, 
And I will stick the fish of thy river to thy scales, 
And I wfli img thee oat of thy rivm. 
And all the fish of ih^ rivers shall eling to thy 8Cale8» 
And I will hurl thee into the wildemeas, 
Thee, and all the hah of thy streams. 

And aU the inhaUtante of Egypt shall knoir that I am Jehovah, 

Because thou ha.st been the staff of a reeil to the hoose of IsraeL 

When they took hold of thee by the hand. 

Thou didst break and tear all their shoulder ; 

And when they leaned on thee, thou brakest 

And causedst all their loins to reel. 

And the land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste. 

Behold, then I am against thee and thy rivers, 

And I will make the land utterly waste and desolate, 

From Migdol to Sjene, and to the border of Ethiopia." 

£geL zzix. 8 — 10. 



Tlie Cyrenians, a Greek colony in Africa, had appropriat^L'd a 
large portion of the Libyan territory, the inhabitants of wliicli placed 
themselves under the protection of Hophra, He despatched an 
army to succour them, but it was defeated and shattered. On 
hearing the melancholy news, the Egyptians, •imagining that tlie 
army had been sent away on ptirpose b^ the king to ensure its 
desfarucdoD, rerolted. Hophra sent Amaau, an officer of high Tank, Revolt, 
to iqpnease the lebeb, but during his harangue, a soldier from 
hehmd plaoed a helmet-crown upon the orator^s head. The aym- 
boGe oalnie of the mdden act ma at once and universally xeoognised ; 
and the mob saluted the royal deputy as their soyeraign. The mes- 
senger of Hophra waa easily seduced from his aUegiance, and consented 
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to lead aaaiiiflt his lord lihe army he had been sent to recover. On 
leaniing idSb startling report, Hophra despalohed a new ooorier to 
Amasns, bat on his retnm from his bootless errand, his maddened 
master ocmmiattded his nose and ears to be cut off*. This senseless 
and croel outrage upon a man so popular as Palarbemis completed 
the insurrection, for the nation rose at once to arms and joined 
the insurgents. Hophra was after some time defeated, carried to 
his capital a prisoner, and at length strangled in his palace by the 
infuriated populace. Jehovah had said, " Behold, I vdW give 
Pharaoh-hophni the king of Eg}^t into the hand of his enemies, 
and into the hand of them that seek his life."* 

During this period, that is, after the siege of Jerusalem, Nebuchad- 
nezzar laid siege to Tyre, and invaded and overran Egypt. The 
siege of Tyre was long indeed, and the AsBjniaii sc^diers found no 
oompensation in its spoils. The inhabitants had fled away with their 
wealth.' But Providence ordered it, that Egypt shoidd be the 
reward of the luckless besiegers. 



Oracle of Soi of Han, Nebuohadrezmr king of Babylon eanied his army, 

£ge]deL '^o serve a great service against Tyre. 

Every head was made bold,^ and every shoulder was peeled,* 

Tei nor he nor his army had wages from T^re, 

For the aenrice that he had served against it 

Therefore, saith the Lord Jchovali, 

Behold I will give the land of Egypt 

Unto Ncbachadrezzar king of Babylon, 

And he shall take her miutltiide. 

And share her spoil, and plunder her booty» 

And she shall be wages for his army. 

For his wages, wherewith he served again.st it, 

I hm giTBO him the land of Egypt."— £««Jb. zxfac. 18, 19. 



Amiuifl. Aahmes or Amasis, ascended the throne about 569 B.G. Of 
common birth, he yet commanded esteem. As a symbol of bis 
own elevation, he melted a golden footbath into the statne of a 
^d, showing, that fay a ali^t chaii^ what was once used for 

ignoble purposes, may soon gain mnversal homage. His reign 
was crowned ^vith prosperity; but thonfrh he did the duties of 
sovereignty, he lell into some of its vices. His hours of pleasme 
were as gay as hiif hours of business had been toilsome." Solon 
seems to have visited Egypt during his reign, cm.d to have introduced 
into Greece some elements of that legislation which Amasis had 
estabhshed. He courted and cultivated friendly alliance vdth the 
Greeks, and decorated his capital with many noble piles of archi- 
tecture. The beanly of a monolilibe durine, SO feet in height, of 

1 Jer. xliv. 30. 2 Jerome on Ezek. xxix. 18. 

■"^ In consequence of the continued use of the heavy helmet. 

* From carrying the constant loads of sfeone, eta^ and fiiggots during the 

«Herodota8iLl71. 
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granite from Elephantine, has been often admired. Other works of a 
similar nature, such as obelisks and sphinxes, were erected by him 
at Memphis.* The ancient glory of Egypt was revived for a brief 
period under this plebeian prince, who died after a roigii of 44 years.^' 
He was succeeded by his son Psammenitus, and had scarcely been i'aamroeui- 
entombcd, when the country was invaded by a Medo-Persian host, ^ 
under the command of Cambyses, son of Cyrus. It was at the 
deceased Amasis that Cambyses was enraged, and historians vary as 
to the causes of this hostility. 

According to one aooounti on wbidi Herodotus relies, Cambyses 
had sought in marriage tiie daughter of Amaoa, king of Egypt, who 
both dreaded and detested the power of Persia. He was ibm un- 
willing to accept, yet fearftd of declining the proffered alliance. 
Under these impressions he sent, instead of his own daughter, Nitetis, 
the daughter of Apiies, the former king of Egypt, miom he had 
dethroned and imprisoned. Cambpes married fliis princess, who 
was elegant and beautiful, supposing her to have been the daughter 
of Aniasis. She, however, soon undeceived him; when he prepared 
to revenge the insidt by immediate hostilities against Egypt Such 
is the Persian account. 

On the contrary, Herodotus says, '*the Egyptians claim Caml)ysej> (^uamis 
for their own, by iisscrting that this incident did not happen to him jJJ*^ [^^^ 
but to Cyrus. He disputes this statement; but Polynajus, in his Egj^t. 

Stratagemila,'' x<^ateB that 29lteds lived a long time with Gyrus as 
daughter of Amaris: tiD, after bringing him many children, besides 
Cambyses, she aeknowledged heiself tiie daughter of the deposed 
king i^>ries, whose wrongs she persuaded her husband to avenfle ; 
but he dying before he could accomplish that design, she urged her 
son to retaliate the injuries his grandj&ther had sQ&red from Amasis 
and the Egyptians. There is still another story. Nitetis is said to 
have been the wife of Cynis, but not the mother of Cambyses. 
His mother, Cassandanc, complaining in her son's presence, of 
Cyrus's neglect, Cambyses, at ten year's of age, vowed hostility to 
the country of Nitetis, and, on ascending the throne, made war 
against Egyjjt. Yet, after all, the most probable account is, that 
the Egyptians had become, in some measure, tributary to the Per- 
sians, in consequence of their alliance with the king of Lydia, and, 
on the death ci Cyrus, had refused to a(^owledge his successor. 
Whate?er might hanre been the occasion of the war, the reign o^ 
OambjHS commenced with nomenms preparstioiis for the invasion 
of Egypt 

He engaged ships from Phoenicia and Cyprus, and attached to niS rifiwirations 
native troops a numerous body of lonians, -^olians, and Greeks. ^^"^ 
Of these Greek aturiliaries, the principal part had revolted from 
Amasisy under the conduct of their commander, Phanes of Halicar- 

> Gbampollion, Egypto, &c. iL Hi. * BoaeDini Mon. Sfcor. iL 152. 

siiL2. 
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nassus, whom Herodotus describes as distinguished by mental as 
well as military accomplishments."^ That general, on some affront 
which he had received from Amasis, determined to revolt, and escaped 
in a vessel from Egypt, with a desi<m of offering his services to 
Cambyses. Amasis ordered him to be vigorously pursued, by the 
most faithful of his eiuiuchs in a three-banked galley. He was 
overtaken in Lydiji, but he contrived to intoxicate his guards, and 
so escaped into Persia. There he found Cambyses projecting his 
expedition. He was, however, deterred the difficult of supply- 
ing his anny with water on its march llirough the desert, which 
Herodotus desoribes as a three days' journey. 

Fhanes first explained to Cambyses the resources and situation of 
the enemy, and the nature of the country he was about to invade. 
To secure the most accessible entrance into Egypt and a supply of 
water fi>r his army, he recommended an alliance with the Arabian 
Prince who ruled over the intervening country. The ceremonies 
observed in forming such an alliance Herodotus has described. 
They are sufficiently curious to warrant their insertion. 

" On these occasions, some one connected with both parties stands 
between them, holding a sharp stone. With this he opens a vein 
of the hand, near the middle finger of each of the contracting 
parties. He then takes a piece of the vest of each, which he dips 
in their blood. With this he stains several stones, purposely placed 
in the midst of the assembly, invoking^ during the ceremony, 
Bacchus and Urania. When this is concluded, he who solicits the 
compact pledges his friends for the sincerity of his engagements.** 
Hie alliance being thus ratified, the Arabian Prince "ordered all 
his camels to be laden with camel-skins filled with water, and to be 
driven to the Deserts, there to wait the arrival of Cambyses and his 
army.* 

The Persian Prince had entered the fourth year of his reign, 
when, his formidable preparations being at length completed, he set 
forward at the head of his army. On reaching the borders of Egypt, 
Cambyses was apprized of the death of Amasis, but he learned that 
Psammenitus, his son, who had succeeded to the precarious throne, 
was now advancing against him with a powerful army. 

Psammenitus had garrisoned Pelusium, the key of Egypt towards 
the Mediterranean. The possession of ^t place became essential 
to the projects of GambyseB, as the only means of securing a com- 
munication with his fleet trnderstandii^ that the gaxiison consisted 
entirely of Egyptians, he availed himself of their peculiar supersti- 
tions, according to the advice of Phanes, for the Greeks probably 
held in contempt all superstitions except their own. Cambyses, 
therefore, as Polyajnus relates in his " Stratagemata," ordered a 
number of cats, dogs, sheep, and other animais esteemed sacred by 



3 Herodotus iil 8. 
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the Egyptians, to be ranged in the front of his army as he advanced 

to the assault. The besieged, not daring to employ a hostile weapon 
against their gods, could offer no opposition to the besL^^ers, and 
thus the city of Pelusitim was taken without any resistance. 

Psammenitus advanced towards the Pelusian mouth of the Nile, 
and encamped opposite to the Persians. The Greeks and Carians, 
who had remained faithful to their alhance vnth. Egypt, now punished 
the defection of Phanes, by indulging a barbarous retaliation upon 
his imoifending family. On his Ihght from Amasis, he had left his 
sous m Egypt, lliese were now brought out before the camps, and tiu- »..ti»of 
singly put to death, in sight of their father. A vessel had been ieaur^"**" 
prepared fiir the purpose of reodving thear hlood. This was after- 
wards fiUed with wine and water. The anziliarieSi having drank 
the horrid potion,^ and probably sworn to avenge the treason of 
Phanes, immediatdy engaged the Persians. The army of Psam- £K>i)tians 
menitiis was, however, soon discomfited, and the greater part *'^** 
destroyed, only an inconsiderable number of the fugitives escaping 
to Memphis, whither Camb3rse8 prepared to follow them. 

Herodotus relates, from his own observation, a curious circum- 
stance connected with this battle. The people of the place where it 
was fought pointed out to him two distinct heaps of bones, into 
which those belonging to each army had been separated. The 
skulls of the Persians were soft, and would yield to the slight 
impression even of a pebble, while those of the Egyptians were so 
hard that the blow of a large stone would scarcely break them. To 
account fbr this diversitv, it was remarked that the Egyptiihs, from 
an early age, shaved mear heads, and rendered them hard by a 
constant exposure, uncovered, to the action of a fervid sun, while 
the skulls of the Persians became soft by bdng always sheltered 
imder caps and turbans.' 

After thus routing the army of Psammenitus, tiie Persian Prince 
appears to have sought the completion of the conquest of Egypt, 
without the further effusion of blood. With this design, as Mem- Memphis 
})his, to which the ftigitives had retired, was seated on the Tsile, he*"^*"* 
sent a Persian herald up the river, in a vessel of Mityleiie, to demand 
their submission. The infatuated pc^ople, soon as they saw the 
vessel enter the harbour, disregarding the sacred character of a 
herald, rushed from the citadel, destroyed the vessel, tore in pieces 
the crew, consisting of two hundred, and carried the mangled limbs 
into the dtadel, probably to deprive them of the rites of sepuHore. 
The Persians immediately besieged the place. After an unavailing 
resistance^ the Egyptians surrendered, men Gambyses proceeded to 
execute a most rigorous -vengeance, of which Herodotus has given a 
very interesting description. 

On the tenth day after the surrender of the citadel, Psammenitus 

HerodotiuiiLU. ^iiL 13. 
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T)iflgraoeof was condiictt'd without the walls, that, while himself a public spec- 
i»jwmmaiii^ tacle, he might feel the distress and mortification of the following 
floeae. His daughter, robed as a slave, was sent with a pitcher to 
draw water accompanied by young women in the same servile 
atdre, who were the daughters of &e first fimiilies in the place. 
The chfldren and parents loudly expressed th^ grie^ while Psam- i 
menitus merely fix^d hb ejes npon the ground. N^st, he beheld 
his son, with two thousand Egyptians of the same age, passing in 
procession, with ropes round their necks and bridles in their mouths. 
These were selected for execution by the counsellors of Canibyses, 
to avensre the destruction of the iMitylenian crew. They had 
deterniined that, for each man massacred, ten Egyptians should hi' 
put to death. Psammenitus witnessed the whole scene ; yet, wliiU- 
the Egyptians around him wept and uttered loud lamentations, he 
remained utimoved as l^efore. Then appeared a venerable old man, 
who had formerly been a guest at the royal table, but was -now in 
the garb of a mendicant After being made to pass through the 
ranks of the army to ask charity, he was conducted to Psammenitus, 
to beg ahns of him, and the Egyptians around him. The King 
could not suppress his emotions, but, calling on his fiiend by name, 
beat his head and wept aloud. To an inquiry, by Cambyses, why 
such scenes as he had before witnessed had failed to excite any 
lamentations, the captive Prince thus repHed: " Son of Cyrus, the 
misfortunes of my family were too great to be thus lamented ; but 
it became me to shed tears for the sad condition of a friend, who, in " 
his old §^e, has fallen into indigence, from the possession of rank 
and fortune." It is added that even Cambyses was alfected by this 
reply, and that Cr(Esus, who attended the Persian King in this 
expedition, and all the Persians who were present, wept at the 
affecting incident. 

Death of his Cambyses, thus softened, would have saved liie life of the son of 
■oik Paammenitus, and issued his orders to prevent the execution, but 
his mercy came too kte. The young Prince had sufoed among 
the first of the two tiiousand victims. He qMured, however, the life 
of ike wretched firther, till he was shortly after convicted, or at least 
accused, of encouraging attempts for the recovery of his crown. 
I'Aimtnoni- Psammeuitus, who was put to death by being forced to drink bull's 
dwSI' ^ blood, thus closed a disastrous reign of only six months' continuance. 
Cambyses' From Memphis Cambyses proceeded to Sais, and entered the 
1£!m2Sl P-'^l'ice of Amasis, on whose corpse he projected a mean revenge. 

lie ordered it to be taken out of the tomb, and treated in his 
presence with every possible indignity. The corpse was then 
burned, as if in direct opposition to the Egyptian custom of preserv- 
ing the bodies of the deceased ; though also, as Herodotus remarks, 
in defiance of the veneration paid to fire in the religion of the 
Perdans. He adds, however, that Amads, warned hv an orade, or 
rather naturally apprehending this viohition of his tomb, had directed 
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lu8 intenaent in the interior reoesB of the sepiilohre, wMle anoiher 
oorpse, on whksh Cambyses now gratified lus revenge, had been 
placed at the entrance. Thus, in the language of the prophet, did 

" the sceptre of Eg^'pt pass away," while the whole country sub- 
mitted to the conqueror. The neighbouring people, also, the Bar- 
ceans, Libyans, and Cyreneans, sent pr^ents, and imposed on 
themselves an annual tribute. 

In the mean time the Persian conqueror planned an expedition Expedition 
into Ethiopia, and det^iched 50,000 men for this purpose. After 
they had reached the city of Oasis, they were never more heard of. 
A mountain of sand is said to have suddenly covered them ; at all 
efvents, they perished in the desert Cambyses prepared to follow, 
bDt after a few days' march was compellea from fimune to desist; 
his army, in thear extremity, being redoced to the expedient of 
camiibali>^m, selecting every tentih man, and slaying him for sus- 
tenance. The king's table was supplied all the while with the richest 
delicacies.* Afraid to carry farther his insane project, Cambyses 
returned with his shattered and decimated troops to Thebes. 

Tliebes was famous for the wealth and magnificence of the temples piundor <if 
there dedicated to the gods of Egypt. These temples Cambyses now ^'lebex 
pillaged of their moveable riches, which amounted to three hundred 
talents of gold, and two thousand three hundred of silver, and then 
commanded them to be burned to the ground, — ^probably instigated 
by the Persian abhorrence of temple-worship. He also, according 
to Diodorus, took away £rom the tomb of king Osymandias, the 
celebrated cLrde of gold, which was in circumference three hundred 
and oxty-five cutnte, and represented on its sur&ce all the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. The Persian prinoe aho visited the &mous 
statue of Memnon; the mutilated remains of which modem travellers 
have discovered among the ruins of Thebes. This wonderful pro- 
duction be began to break in pieces, tmder pr^ence of discovering 
some magical secret which might have occasioned the extraordinary 
musical sounds. 

Leaving Thebes, Cambyses retiu'ned to Mempliis, where he dis- Ciimhysi'sat 
missed the Greek auxiharies. Tlie Eg^'ptiaiis were now celebrating •^'*''"i»i>»s- 
a most solemn and joyiul festival on the discovery of their god Apis. 
AVliatever emblematical designs may have been a^seribed to " the 
wisdom of the Egy ptians " in worshipping the sacred ox, the follow- 
ing were his natural quaiites:— 

Herodotus describea this supreme deity of Egypt as a cal( whose Apis. 
**skin is black, on its fordiead is a white star of a triangular fi>rm, 
the figure of an eagle on the back, the tail divided, and under the 
tongue an insect hike a beetle.** According to Plmy, this sacred 
bull must have a white spot resembling a crescent on the right 
nde, and a lump under the tongue.'' When a calf was found, 

1 Among these Seneca eniuaeratos game— generoflae aves. 
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reaUy, or according to tlie pretences of the priests, answering the 
proper descriptioii, they announoed to lihe people the birth of Apis 
aiid.&caiiditj. 




It was in the ceremonies of this festival that Cambysos found the 
Egyptians so unseasonably employed when he retiu-ned to Mempliis, 
disappointed and dispu-ited, ft-om his Ethiopic expedition. 

The Persian prince apprelicndcd that these festivals were excited 
by the joy of the Egyptians on the knowledge of his disasters. He 
interrogated the magbtrates, and disbelieving their story, com- 
manded them to be put to de^th. He ihen sent far the priests, who 
also assured him that thc^ were lejoiGmg because they had finmd 
their god Apis. This deity he commanded them to bring into his 
presence, when, seeing a oal^ he burst into laughter, or rather into 
a rage, and drawing his sword, gave the animal a mortal wound. 
He ordered the priests to be severely soonrged, and forbad the 
people of Memphis, on pain of death, to persist in the worship of 
Apis. The god, according to TTerodotus, "died in the temple, and 
wjis buried by the priests without the knowledge of Carabyses.*' 
Plutarch says, that, by the king's order, Apis was exposed and 
devoured by dogs. " Of the ox Apis," he well remarks, that, 
** though revelling in every delight that he can desire, yet he longs 
after the liberty which nature gave him, wants to bound over the 
fields and pastures at his pleasure, and discovers a manifest uneasi- 
ness under the hands of the priest who feeds him."^ 

1 deomenes ad fin. 
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To this outrage on th«ir leligion, the Egyptaans, as we leam from insanity or 
Herodotus/ were ready enough to attribute as a judgment, the 

insanity of Caiiibyses. Tliat historian, however, says,* that " from 
the first houi* of his birth he laboured under what by some is tenned 
the sacred disease." This disease (the epilepsy, according; to Hip- 
pocrates), the liistorian further supposes to have produced his mental 
derangement, of which, indeed, he had given some proofs before his 
adventui e with Apis. " The madness of the heart," at least, he had 
amply discovered; and his story will soon afford us some additional 



The brother of CSambyses, whom we ha^re ahneady mentioned, Death ot 
attended him on his expedition into Egypt, and was the only officer 
in the army who could bend, within two fingers breadth, uie bow 
which tlie king of Ethiopia had taimtingly presented to the Persian 
prince. This superiority naturally excited jealousy in such a dis- 
position as Cambyses indulged. He could no longer bear the com- 
pany of his brother, but on some pretence sent liim Ijack to Persia. 
Dreaming, however, that a messenger arrived to infonn him that 
Smerdis had ascended the tlirone, and touched the heavens with his 
head, his jealousy was awakened. He sent into Persia his favourite 
comtier, Prexaspes, wlio executed his bloody commission, and 
quieted tlie appreliensions of Cambyses, by puttmg his brother to 
death. The inanner of his death is differently related. Some report 
that Ftezaspes drowned the prince in the sea; others that he 
watched an opportunity, and assassinated him during the diversbn 
of the chase. 

lliis murder soon gave occasion to a second. Cambyses had auaniageMd 
sister called Meroe, who accompanied him on his expeditions, imdSSS?^ 
whose name he gave to an island in the Nile. He indulged a 
passion for this princess, and was desirous of marrying her. He 

therefore consulted the royal judges whether the Egyptian laws 
would idlow such a marriage. The interpreters of the law shrewdly 
rephed. that there was no law to authorize a marriage between a 
brotlier and sister, but they had a law which declared that a king of 
Persia might do what lie pleased. Herodotus attributes to " the royal 
judges the most approved integrity," yet he admits that in tliis 
answer the awe of Cambyses prevented their adopting literally the 
spirit of the Persian laws," and that <<to secure mm persons, they 
took care to discoyer what would justify him who wished to many 
his sister.** Thus Cambyses gratified his inclination, and afforded 
the first example of those incestuous marriages which became 
common in Persia. 

Meroe still affected by the cmelty of Cambyses in patting their 
brother to death, could not suppress her grief and resentment, which 
fimsed from her a dangerous iq[>pUcatbn of the following oocnrrenoe, 

iiii.dO. >m.33. 
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related by Herodotus on the authority of the Greeks. Cambyses 
diverted himself, in the presence of Meroe, with a combat between 
the cub of a lioness and a young whelp, which another whelp of the 
same htter presently flew to assist, and they thus overcame the 
young lion. Cambyses enjoyed the sight, but the princess wept; 
because, on seeing one whelp assist another, she remembered Smer- 
dis, who was unsupported, and whose death she feared no one 
would avenge. Herodotus adds another account irom the Egyptians ; 
that Meroe divided a lettuce, and tbm aooused Cambyses of thus 
dividing the house of Cyraa, In whatever way the provocstioii wae 
offered, the enrag^ husband aimed a blow at the piinoesa with his 
foot, whieh produeed a miBcaxri^ge and her speedy death* 
ExcesHes uf CambyseSf indeed, appears, «t this period of his. leign, to have 
oamb>se8. jjjjjjjg^ jjjg Q^uei disposition to an excess of frenzy. He caused 

several of his principal nobles to be buried ahve, and daily sacxificed 

some of the courtiers to his fury. Prexaspes, his obsequious agent 
in the murder of his brother, wiis now rewarded as his guilty com- 
pUauce Avith the tyrant's ple^i^ure liad so justly merited. lie was 
one day asked by the king what opinion the Persians entertiiined of 
him. The courtier replied, that they admired liis wisdom, but 
regretted that he indulged to excess in wine. "They think," 
repUed the king, " that wine disturbs my understanding, but you 
Preuapea. shall judge.** Then, after drinking more freely, he ordered the son 
of Preanspes, who was bk cupbearei, to stand upright at ihelortiber 
end of the room in whidh the kiog was feasting. ''Now," turning 
to Ptezaspes, he said, ''if I shoot this anow through the heart <n 
your son, the Persians have slandered me; but if I miss, I will allow 
that Aey have spoken tni^** He drew his bow, the youih fell, 
and, on his body being opened, it was found tliat the arrow had 
pleroed his heart. Cambyses asked the wretched father if he had 
ever seen any one shoot w^th a steadier hand. Prexaspes, either 
from the base servility of a courtier, or from apprehensions for his 
own life, but who, as Rollin remarks, " ought not to have had 
v<jice or life remaining," rephed that Apollo himself could not have 
aimed more correctly. Seneca, who attributes the answer to 
flattery rather than to fear, thus condemns the monstrous adulation, 

Sceleraiius telum illud laudatum esty quam 
nUanmu 

It was at Memphis, aeoording to Hero- 
dotus, that Cambyses was abandoned to 
these cruel extiavagaDGkiS; there, also, 
he employed himself in forcibly enter- 
ing the sacred recesses of the teniples, 
violating the tombs, and, as if to indulge 
an inhun.an curiosity, examining tlie 
bodies of the dead. Alter other wild 
freaks of cruelty, he returned to Persia, 
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but died on his journey, from a wound inflicted by his sword, which Death of 
had slipped from its scabbard, aad pieroed him in the this^ as he <^t>yHa. 

was mounting his horse. 

The twenty-seventh dynasty began with Cambyses. Smerdis, the iventy- 
Magian, who succeeded him, had usurped the sovereignty only a Jj^J^J^^ 
few months, when Darius Ilystaspes ascended the throne. A short 
space after his coronation, Darius visited Eg}^pt as one of his satra - Duitui 
pies, and put to death Aryandes, who had been left, by Cambyses as 
lieutenant-governor. In the pride of Oriental egotism, the Persian 
king and conqueror wished to erect a statue of himself at Memphis, 
m front of the temple of Vulcan, but the influence of the priesthood 
restrained hun. He aoqnired, howerer, great popularity among 
the Egyptians by his jnst and humane legislation, and his name 
is found "wiih the same MeK>^7phical accompaniments as those 
of the legitimate and native Fliaroahs. Darins did not tarry 
long in !^Qfpt Schemes of ambition led him at length to in- 
vade Greece, and his troops were beaten at Marathon, that cele- 
brated spot of Athenian valour. Egypt seized the opportunity 
to rebel against its foreiirn master. Persian pride was roused 
by the aftront, and prcj)arations were all but completed against the 
revolted nation when Darius died, after a reign of thirty-six years, 
and was succeeded by Xerxes. One of liis first operations was to xerxes. 
reduce Eg)^t to obedience, and he immediately placed it under a 
stricter yoke, by appointing Achtemenes to be its govemor. Tliis 
captain ruled tor twenty-four years — ^a period during which the 
qmet of Egypt ma but the feroed repose of servitade. Xeizes 
Semg aasa^Uted, Arta>«t»« iKmgim^ IlieAmxerx. 
tenor of Ihe Persian arms had, in the meantime, been greatty^'^^*"'^'"^ 
lessened, by the complete failure of Xerxes* expedition into Greece ; 
and in the early part of the reign of his saccessor, the Egyptians, 
headed by Inarus, revolted a second time against the Asiatic despot. 
Achaemenes was slain, and the Persian garrison routed with great 
sLiughter. The Egyptians now concluded an alliance with the 
Athenians, and forty tiremes were sent to them, a detachment from 
the Grecian fleet which was investing Cyprus. But the Persiiiu 
hosts mustered with greater vigoiu*, defeated the Egyptian troops, 
and dispersed their Greek auxiliaries. Inarus was crucified, and 
Egypt sunk again into prolonged and bitter bondage. Xerxes 11., Xerxe« II. 
successor of Artaxerxes, was murdered immediately on his accession, 
and the Persian sceptre was grasped by Ochns, or, as he is often 
named, Darius Nothus.^ £g}T^ again rose to arms and with better ^ 
SQooess^ and the Persian dynas^ was for a while superseded. 

The twenty-eighth dynasty was induded in the person of Amyr-Tira^- 
teoBy the Saite, who reigned six years, and laboured in many wayB^£^. 
to remedy the evils which Penta had inflicted on his country, espe- 

* Kothns— illegitimate. 
[£. O. H.3 I 
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ciall^ in restoring the sacred edifices which they had 80 mntonly 
mutilated and defiu^. His sarcophagOB, formed of green breccia, 
was one of the trophies of the British expedition to Egypt, and was 
long supposed by many to belong to Alexander the Great. 

Twenty- The twenty-ninth dynasty consisted of four Mendesian sovereigns. 

djriuMty. During all this period of perhaps twenty yeai-s, Persia made no 
effort to regain the ascendancy, being ftdly occupied witli matters 
nearer home — an insurrection of the Medes and tlie expedition of 
the famed ten thousand (ireeks. NoiVeoph or Neplierites, the first 
king of this new race, sent supplies to the Spjutans, who with other 
Grecian states, were preparing to invade Asia ; but the ships were 
seized by a Perrian fleet, wbieh covered the port of Bhodes. Acho- 
ris sat on ihe Egyptian tlironfi, when PTiarnafeazns raised a new levy 
to mvade the conntiy, and memorials of this monarch are fmsnd at 
Medbet-Abu, and in ihe quarries of Mokattam. 

The expedition of Fhamabazus, the satrap of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
at length mustered at Acre. Its force was very great in allies and 
in galleys^-each of thirty oars. The thirtieth dynasty of Sebennytic 

Thirtieth Sovereigns had begun to reign when tlie Persian armament entered 

jg^Tj^ Egypt. Nectanebes the first of these, lost no time in concerting mea- 
sures to repel this formidable invasion, by the erection of fortified 
works along the mouths of the Nile. Memphis wiis also garrisoned, and 
other towns placed in a state of defence. The Nile aided the valour 
of the Egyptians, and the Persian troops were obliged to retire 
before its rising waters. Nectanebes employed the repose which 
li^kywed in social benefits and reforms. His name given as Nacht- 
ef-neb/ is found at Phike and at Medinet-Abu. Mention is made of 
a beantifbl obdiak, which ibis sovereign caused to be cut, but which 
]&j in the quany till Ptolemy Philade^ns brought it down the 
Nile, and set it up in honour of his sister. Teos or Tachos had 

361 B.G. scarcely been crowned, when the report of another Persian invasion 
filled tne countiy with terror. The Egyptian king took immediate 
advantage of the commotions prevailing in the Persian empire,' for 
a general league had been formed of many of the states of Asia 
Minor, and Taclios prepared a levy for the invasion of Persia. This 
armament consisted of 2U0 ships, 80,000 Enry])tian troops, and 10,000 
Greek auxiharies. The Grecian portion of the host were under the 
command of Agesilaus, an old and restless adventurer, who soon 
quarreled with Chabrias, the admiial of the Egyptian fleet. The 
plan resorted to for the purpose of augmenting l£e warlike finances, 
gave general digsatjafactoi to the people. The leaders of Ihe army 
in tiieir jealous rivalry could not agree upon any bold and decisive 
measure ; ihe excited nation was ripe for revolt, and accordingly in 
KcctaneiRu. the absence of the long and his troops, they rallied round Nectane- 
bus his nqihew, and invested him with the soveidgnly. The gen- 

iBoMmiiiHoii.Stor.il 800. * Didor. 15-90. 
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eta^SL who could not aoree in other matters, were at one in patronis- 

Tachos, the dismiified and abandoned monarch, left bis coxmtry and 
travelled to the metropolis of Persia, where he presented himself to 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, as a fit instrument for conducting a venge- 
ful invasion against the people who had betrayed and deserted hun. 

But the expedition prepared for this purpose w;is retard od by the 
death of the Persian monarcli. He was succeeded by liis si^in Darius 
Ochus, at whose kixiu'ious court the royal refugee from Egypt soon Darius 
died, tlie victim of indolence and debauchery.* ^^YV^ ^ ^^^^ mean 
time was distracted ^vit]l a civil war. A Mendesian had unfurled tlie 
standard of revolt, and gathered around him large masses of the 
people. But his career was brief ; his bands were soon routed and 
dispiBrsed. Persia, in the course of ibe next few years, made more 
than one attempt to regain possessioB of Egypt, but was Ibwarted by 
the sIdU and bravery m the Spartan and Atheman generals, who led 
the Egyptian forces. Ochus at length made a last and resolute effort. 
His name had become proverbial in Egypt for tardiness and stupidity, 
Ochus they had changed into Onos — ^the ass. He determined to 
redeem his character. The islands and countries around were first 
subdued or gained over, while Athens and Sparta pledged them- 
selves to neutrahty. Nectanebus immediately prepared against 
this mighty host of invaders. The Persians blockaded Pelusium invades and 
which was vigorously defended ; but a portion of the foreign troops, 
by means of information derived from the Egyptian hostages, man- 
aged to occupy a position in the rear of Nectaiaebus. iUarmed at 
tms manoeuvre, he hastily fought a battle and lost it» and was obhged 
to retreat m disorder upon Memphis. Pdusium surrendered, 
Bubascis was reduced, ihe infection of cowardice roread rapidly, 
ihe whole country placed itself at the feet of lihe merciless conqueror, 
and Nectanebus, the last of the long line of Pharoahs, fled in 
disgrace to Ethiopia. The ravages of Ochus in Eg}^t were as cruel 
and despotic as those of Cambyses. Apis was butchered and cooked, 
the temples were plundered of their wealth, and the country'' groaned 
beneath the load of a rapacioiLs tyranny. Ha\dng appointed Pher- Thirty-flrst 
endates his satrap, Ochus returned in triumph to his own dominions. J^JJ^'* 

Little is known of Eg}l>t mider the administrjition of Arses and 
Darius Codomannus, the successors of Ochus. The liberties of Greece 
were now swallowed up by the growing power of Macedonia, and 
the victorious Phihp prepared to invade Persia. Alexander carried 
his father's mtentions into eflfect, crossed Ihe Hellespont, won the 
battles of Granicas, Issos, reduced Tjtb and Gaza, and was at 
once master of all Western Asia. After a week's march from Gaza, smb^c 
his troops stood befine Pehunum, which opened its gates to him. Aiexaader. 
Hefiopolis was visited and garrisoned, and he next arrived at 

1 jEUm. Hist. V. 1. 
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M emphifly where Mb fleet had been appcnnted to join him. He 
conciliated the Egyptians by hononxing their divinities and doing 
homage to Apis. The nation was so ihorongfaly wearied with 
Persian supremacy, that they fek lelief in a mere change of masters. 
Government During his Stay in the country, Alexander foimded that new city 
of Alexander, ^j^ich bears his name, made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Ammon, 
arranged the administration of the national affairs, appointed two 
viceroys, with Cleomenes at their liead,and commanded that the people 
should be governed by their ancient and time-honom-ed institutions. 
The tax-gatherers were native Egyptians, but the troops were 
entrusted only to Macedonian officers, and the garrisons were given to 
special friends. Alexander left a fleet of tmr^ tiremes and four 
thousand soldiers to gnard his conquest Cleomenes had the prin- 
cqwl charge of the provinceSy but gradually enlarged his authority, 
till he seems to have been recognized as chief goyernor. Thepriest- 
hood hated him flxr the exactions he made upon them, and therefore 
were the more ready to welcome to the throne the son of Lagus 
ailer Alexander's death. The gi^eat conqueror left Egypt early in 
331 B.C. In two years afterwards he died, and his mighty empire, 
raised and enlarged in such speed, fell at once to ruin. Its crude 
materials prevented its consohdation, and amidst the general con- 
fusion and scramble, Ptolemy obtained possession of Egypt, Again 
the coimtry changed masters. How sudden and how terrible had 
been its reverses. Its Phiiroalis were now but a name — its glory 
had waned — and what had once been the wonder of the world, was 
now a poor victim to any royal robber that chose to appropriate the 
booty. Egypt had lost the power of self-defence, and, at length. 

She whom mighty kingdonit enrtoied to^ 

Like a forlorn and desperate castaway 
Did shMneful ezecution on heneiH 

Ac<^on of Ptolemaic Dynasty. — As we have already stated, Cleomenes, an 
Soter. ^ officer who had enjoyed the confidence of the Macedonian Prince, was 
already in Egypt, charged with the superintendence of its finances, 
and it would appear that the council of generals wlio sanctioned the 
division of their late master's territories, had resolved that this faith- 
ful envoy should continue to exercise his wonted authority, and 
divide the cares of administration with the new governor. But 
Ptolemy, whose ambition Yery soon aspired to the sorereignty of 
Egypt, detennined to have no rivaL He speedily procured the 
murder of Cleomenes; seized upon the treasury at Alexandria, 
which contained eight thousand talents; added to his armji and 
increased the number of his ships ; and in a word left no means 
imemployed whereby he might strengthen his own interests, and 
defeat the designs of his enemies. He laboured, at the same time, 
to gain the affections of the natiyes, an^ to secure their co-operation 
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in liis great designs : and anticipating the dissensions that were about 
to burst out among his mihtary colleagues in the other provinces, 
he fortified his dominions so strongly against every species of assault 
from abroad, that, vrhen the eventful struggle did take place among 
the successors of Alexander, Egypt alone remained almost entirely 
uumoved by those tremendoua convulsions which shook every other 
part of tike Maoedoxiiaii empice to its very centre.^ 

War ma fieroelj canied on first between Perdiocas and Ptolemy, mi eariy 
and afterwards between the latter and Antigonns. Twenty years 
bad passed away amidst the labours of the camp, or in the uncertain 
tnmqaillily of an occasional truce, imtil at length the victory obtained 
at Ipsus confirmed so completely the power of the Egyptian ruler, 
that he was enabled thenceforward to devote a large share of his 
attention to the internal improvement of bis country, and to the 
ftirtherance of learning and of the arts. 

It has been said of Ptolemy, that, like the founder of the Roman 
empire, he exhibited at dijBEerent periods of his Hfe a remarkable 
diversity of character. As long as his fortunes were suspended on 
the casualties of war, or were menaced by the intrigues of his ene- 
mies, he showed himself very little scrupulous as to Qie means which 
he employed to ensure success: but no sooner was bis kingdom 
placed on a firm basis, by the defeat of Antigonns, and by the 
acquisttion of such frontier provinces as he deemed necessary to its 
defence, than he laid aside the stem policy which had theretofore 
distinguished his measures, and turned all has thoughts to the happi- 
ness <^ the peoplei and to the decoration of his capital.^ 

It may seem somewhat paradoxical to observe, fliat these benevo- Hiachaneter. 
lent and liberal views on the part of Ptolemy were greatly promoted 
by the unsettled state of the neighbouring nations. But this is not 
the only occasion on which a wise and moderate government has 
profited by the anarchy of surrounding states. Thousands of in- 
genious persons who were driven from home by the violence of war, 
or by the dread of domestic msurrection, found an asylum in Egypt, 
and they carried with them the arts which promote the general 
wealtii of every commnmty, as well as the love of literature and 
science, which are the most lasting basis of national glory. 

Among the more illustrious of the eadles who sought the protec- 
tion of Ptolemy, we have to place the name of Demetrius Fhalerens. 
This distinguished scholar, after having governed Athens ten years, 
with singular ability and zeal, found himself compelled to seek for 
refiige in the new capital of Egypt ; and being kindly received by 
Ptolemy, he soon rendered his Hterary knowledge of the greatest 
avail in fonvarding the schemes which that wise monarch had already 
devised, for extending among the higher classes of his subjects a 
desire for elegant amusement and philosophical research. At the 

^ Pausanias, Attic, c. 6. Arrian apud Photium. Diodorus, lib. xx. 
* JuBtiii, lib. XV. c. 4. Diodorus, lib. xz. Plutarch, in Demetiium. 
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Aiexradiiaa suggestion of the Phalerean he resolved to estabhsh a library on such 
a liberal and magnificent scale as that he might deposit in it not 
only the various literary works witli which the prenius of (Treece had 
begim to enrich the shores of the Mediterranean, but also sucli ancient 
and curious books as his growing intercourse with more eastern 
nations might enable him to collect. Tlie fame of this institution 
has reached even to our own times 5 and it has contributed in no 
ordinary degree to exalt the reputation of the first Ptolemy, and to 
confer upon his reign the character of a more gi nerons and lofty* 
spirit than has been bestowed upon the sovemment of any of his 
contemporaries.^ In connection wiih the Hbrary, the king of Egypt 

Mnaennt ^^^as in like manner pleased to fcnmd a musenm; of which the main 
object appears to haye been to sapply to stadious men at once the 
means and the encouragement to follow out their several pursuits. 
The members lived together and partook in common of the bounty 
of the sovereign ; who, in addition to the munificence of a liberal 
estabhshment, stimulated their researches by his example ; animated 
their discussions by listening to their iwguments, or by takuig a side 
in tlieir philosophical hypotlieses ; creating respect for theii' associa- 
tion by condescending to share in its labours, and to accept of its 
honoui's.^ 

We must rest satisfied with referring the reader to Eusebius, 
Strabo, and Qnintilian, &r a list of the poets and dramatistB who 
adorned the conrt of Ptolemy. It is of more consequence to men- 
tion that this renowned prince established at Alezandna four separate 
schools for the adyancement of science. The first of these was the 
school of critics and commentators; which numbered among its 
members the celebrated names of Eratosthenes, Aristophanes, Aris- 
tarchus, ApoUodoms, and Aristodemus ; and which continued to 
shed a light more or less constant on the annals of hterature, from 
the period now under consideration down to the full ascendancy of 
Roman power in the reign of Augustus. 
Of Mathematics occupied tlie attention of the second scliool founded 

Mathematics Ptolemy. Tliis important science had made considerable pro- 
gress at Athens, in the academy of Plato, whose pupils carried the 
love and reputation of their favourite study into all the principal 
cities of Greece. The Alexandrian sebobl nas transmitted to pos- 
terity, in the works of Eudid, ApoUoniuSy and Archimedes, the 
most satis&ctoiy evidence of the smgular success with which the 
abstract trullis of geometiy had been pursued by the older philo- 
sophers of Attica : accompanied, at the same time, with a pleasing 
and most convincing proof, that the patronage of the Egyptian king 
had not failed to accompHsh its object. The ingenuity of modem 
times has added nothing to the elementazy prindples of Euclid; and 

1 Diodonis, lib. zx. c. 4& JEUan, Var. Hist lib. iiL 0. 17. Josepfaos, Andq. 

Jud. lib. iii. c. 9.. 
> Strabo, lib. xviL 
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tlie most suooeBsfbl experimenteEB in the moel hnproved of tihe phy- 
sical scienoes haye despaired of equalling the splendid results wlndii 
were effected by the apparatus of Archimedes.^ 

Tlie third School was devoted to the study of practical Astronomy. 
Of the laboois of this distinguished association we have given a ftdl 
account in another place, and narrated how the sages of Alexandria 
undertook to calculate the distances and magnitudes of the planets, or 
the rate of tlieir movements, and to trace the causes, and estimate Astronomy, 
the quantity of that apparent irregularity, which shows itself in the 
revolution of all the heavenly bodies. Timocharis and Aristillus 
first began to collect those valuable observations which were after- 
wards so much iucrciised, and so ably employed by Aristarchus of 
Samos, and Hippaixhus of Nicsea, and on which was nUamately 
foonded the refonnatioii of the Boman CSalender under ihe ansinces 
of Jofins Gflesar.' 

The Sdiool of Medidne, which was the last of the fonr institutions or Medicine, 
established by the king of Egypt, proved of great advantage to his 
people. By an indulgence extremely rare in that age, the teachers 
of anatomy were allowed to illustrate their lectures by the dissection 

of human bodies. Tertullian, in his work De Animd^ assures us 
that Herophilus, one of the first professors in the Alexandrian 
school, dissected six hundred men, in order to make himself fully 
acquainted with the structure and offices of the \'arious parts of the 
human frame. He showed his contempt for mankind, says the 
venerable father, by the means which he used to obtain a complete 
knowledge of their physical nature. " Heropiulus ille niedicus — qui 

Diough Alexandria was afterwards cdebrated for the zeal with Phuosophicai 
whidi her i»hilosophers recommended ihe doctrines of Pkto, the ptSmy^ 
royal patronage was not confined to the tenets of that eloquent 
writer. On the contrary, he himself appears to have indined to 
the opinions of Aristotle ; whilst there is no doubt that Demetrius 
Phalerens, his ^vourite minister and literary confidant, had openly 
avowed his preference for the dogmas of the latter school. But 
whether Platonist?, or Pythagoreans, or Peripatetics, .ill men of 
ingenuity imd research found a safe retreat and a liberal protection 
at the Court of Ptolemy. He was too much a lover of learning to 
yield a bigoted attachment to any one sect; and he was much more 
desirous to extend among his subjects the general principles of 
science, than to indulge his own pai tiality in favoui- of any particular 
system of opinions.^ 

1 Pappus, Collec. Math. lib. vii. Diogenes Laertius. ProcliL«s. Euclid, lib. ii. 
e. 4. Fmlopon. Commentar. in Analvt. Poster. Valerius Maximus, lib. yWL a IS. 
s Ptolemy, l^tiig.afag. lit. 0.11. Gelaiu,mFkcBf:Fiilgeii.Mytbolqg. Galen, 

tODLiv. 

* Gflbn, ut supm. 

4 IMogenes LMTtiM, ia ^jrtliag. AtiMonos, ]il>. iv. 
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The example of Ptolemy himself wo\ild stunulate the industry of 
the historian. His woxk is unfortonately lost to litaratoie ; but we 
leaxn from the narrative of Arrian, that the favourite general of 
Alexander was not less distinguished by his abilities as an author, 
than by his skill as a commander. The ravages of time jmd of 
barbarian conquerors have, indeed, allowed but few memorials to 
remain of the historic muse ; and it is only from references which 
jvre foimd in scattered volumes, that we are enabled to form some 
judgment, in regard to the treasures of leaining which were buried 
in tibe ruins of Alexandria. 

hk fine, Hhe arts aa well as ike sdenoes liad sought a lefoge in the 
enlightened sodety of Alezaadiia; and they never &il to repay the 
protectioii tmder idiidi thej are permitted to flourish. Hhe 
advanced state of Egypt in regard to the fine arts in particular, 
comnatioiiorreoeived a remarkable illustration in the coronation festival of the 
Phii^. young Ptolemjy which was oelehrated by the king two yean befixre 
his death. 

This solemnity is said to have drawn to Alexandria crowds of 
strangers from the greater part of Asia. The native of India joined 
the mountaineer of Caucasus and the swarthy uihabitant of Ethi- 
opia, to witness the magnificence of the Egyptian princes. Tlie 
pavilion in which tlie Ptolemies received the more illustrious of the 
visitors, was elevated on pillars seventy-five feet high ; imitating in 
their form the elegance of the palm tree and the fantastic thjrsys of 
Baodras. Bsoeatre was ovenimdowedby aridi canopy of sc^^ 
the floor was adorned wtth Ihe carpets of Sabvlon or of Persia. The 
hall exhibited a hundred marUe figures of diroient kinds of animals, 
and a great variety of the most di<»ce paintings of the Sicjronian 
masters. Two golden eagles, each above twenty feet in height, 
towered on the summit of tius ^lendid edifice. It would be tedious 
to describe the tripods, the vases, the couches, and the tables, fonned of 
gold, and adorned with precious stones; the materials alone are said 
to have exceeded in value the amount of two millions sterling. 

In the following details, which are translated from Callixenus of 
Rhodes, we use the version of Dr. Gilhes. In the procession which 
ProcMsloii. ensued, says the Rhodian, and which lasted from morning to sun-set, 
the superstition of Greece was recommended to the Egyptians and 
Asiatics by whatever could please the fancy or soothe the senses. 
Hie image of each divinity, always of a colossal magnitude, was 
accompanied by his emblems^ his altar, and his car of triumph: while 
the dramatio representation of his attendants, or paintings neady 
as impresBhre, esblbited the labours which he had encountered, and 
the benefits which he had conferred. The pomp of Bacchus is 
described circumstantially, and this part may help the imagination 
to grasp the magnificence of the whole. His car, crowned with 
vines and ivy, was preceded and followed by troops of satyrs, 
mimics, and priests, with all the inferior votaries of that jolly god. 
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Golden censers diffiised around the most predous perfumes. Behind 
the image of the god followed that of his nurse Nysa ; at first re- 
cHned in her chariot, but afterwards rising; spontaneously and pour- 
ing forth libations of milk. Wine distilled from innumerable foim- 
tains, and particularly from a moveable wine-press drawn by three 
hundred men, and trodden by sixty satyrs, who enlivened their work 
by chanting the vhitage hymn. 

This procession, however, was only a prelude to one stall mxxre^^i^ 
eflctraordinaiy, in wtaxih Baodras appeared in lus chaiacter of an 
eastern conqueror; represented by an idol eighteen feet high 
mounted on an elephant^ attended by five hundred nymphs in purple 
tissues, and a proportional number of satyrs completelj armed. 
Twenty elepihants adorned the most splendid of the Roman trimnpbs, 
that of the emperor AureHan; but twenty-four chariots, each drawn 
by four of these huge quadrupeds, appeared in one scene of this 
gorgeous procession, in which the Ptolemies had united the rarest 
objects in nature with the most exquisite productions of art. It is 
sulhcient to mention eight hundred waggons laden with spices and 
perfumes ; negroes bearing ebony, ivory, and gold ; the natives of 
Hindustan displaying in captivity the elegimt clothes and rich jewels 
of their native country ; bii'ds of various plumage hovering romid 
artificial grottoes ; innumerable yokes of fierce panthers and beauti- 
ful sebras ; white oxen from India; the camelopard and rhinoceros 
fiom Ethiopia ; Numidian Hons and savage tigers, with Hyrcaoian 
and Molosraan dogs, rivalling in ferocity and strength those tyrants 
of the desert The pageant of Bacchus was feUowed by that of the 
other divinities. Alennder the Great, alone more godhke than 
ihe whole hierarahy, came the last of alL His statue was of pure 
gold, and his car was drawn by elephants of unrivalled maguitude, 
while Pallas and Victory attended their Hivourite hero.^ 

We have iiuroduced this abridgment of a description, the full Piwperity. 
details of which would have fatigued the patience of the reader, in 
order to give some idea of the costly magnificence wliich illustrated the 
court of the first Ptolemies, and thereby to afford the means of judg- 
ing as to the condition of the arts which ministered to that royal 
display. The paintings and sculptures, which mingled with the 
other ooniaDieiita <^ this gorgeous solemnity, certainly justify the 
inference that the coarser and more useful productions of the arts 
were likewise at that period sufficiently abundant in ^f^fft The 
peifnmes, too, and the multitude of other fordgn commodities which 
were lavished during the procession and entertainments, prove the 
extensive commerce which had already rewarded the wise policy of 
Alexander and his first successor. In short, the coronation festival 
of Ptolemy affords the most satisfactory proof that Egypt was, at the 
accessioii of Phiiadelphus, in a state of prosperity equal at least to 

^ CaUixen. Shod, in Athenga. 
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aay epoch under the Pharaohs ; powerful in its -natural resonroes, 
enriched by trade, adorned by the arts, and secured in all its posses- 
sions by able councillors and by numerous fleets and armies. 
l{cmoml of There is one proceeding in the reign of this sagacious prince, for 
S^JJi^JJ*^*' which we find it somewhat difficult to accoimt, particularly when 
*IJJJJ[^^^ invested with thi- importance which he chose to attach to it. We 
Alexandria, allude to the removal of the image of Serapis from Pontus to iVlex- 
andria; a measure wliich was preceded by more negotiation, and 
accomplished with greater solemnity, than the transience of all 
the states which arms or treaties had added to the Egyptian domin- 
ions. Tacitos in his *'H]stoiy*ddgns to take notice of th^ 
to ascribe the conduct of IPtolemy to a supernatural cause. The 
god appeared to him in a dream, and exhorted him to obtain fi*om 
ihe king of Sinope the sacred emblem under which he was worship- 
ped in Pontus, persuading the Egyptian monarch that he would 
thereby ensure for his country a high dcirree of fehcity and honour. 
Ptolemy fortlnvith obeyed the celestial admonition, and sent ambas- 
sadors to Sinope. But so greatly were the people of that district at- 
tached to tlie divine effigy of Serapis, that they refused for more than 
two years to listen to the proposal of their powerful neighbour. 
Famine at length accomplislied that which the entreaties and bribes of 
the king of Egypt had failed to effect. Tlie inhabitants of Sinope con- 
sented to barter the image of their god for a certain quantity of oom. 
A temple was built for it at Alegomdria, called the Serapeion, a struc- 
ture on which so much cost and skill was lavished, that, as Ammianus 
MarceDinus Tnaintains, it surpassed in beauty and magnificence all 
the temples in the world, except the capitd at Rome. To the | 
Serapeion, moreover, was attached that Hbrary, which we have 
already noticed, and which has been celebrated in all succeeding 
ages for the value and nmnber of the books which it contained.^ 
Death and Ptolemy the First died in the eighty-fourth year of his age, about 
Hoh years, as we have already observed, after he had admitted his 

.Soter. son to a share in the government. He was unquestionably the best 
and ablest prince of all his race; and left for the direction of his 
successors such examples of prudence, justice, and clemency, as 
very few of them had firmness to imitate. He presided over the 
affairs of Egypt for about forty years subsequently to the death of 
Alexander; in which time he raised it to a height of grandeur and 
power fiir above that of any other contemporary kingdom. He 
retained on the throne the same simplicity of manners by which 
he had been distinguished when he was yet a Macedonian soldier; 
and so little was his mind accessible to the temptations of avarice, 
that he shunned the accumulation of any personal property. His 
maxim on this subject is said to have been, " that it is more nomour- 
able in a king to enrich others, than to be rich himsell** 

1 Tacitus, Hist lib. iv. c. 83, 84. Platarcb, de laid, et Osir. ClemoDB A3ma- 
drimu, in Pzotropt. p. SI. Ammiaiiiis MaroeUiinUi lib. zadO. a 16. 
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The domimons to which Fhiladelphus succeeded were extennre 
and powerful, and so well oonnected, in the event of an attack from 
abroad, as to aiford mutual and immediate aanstance. Besides 
Egypt, he found subjected to his authority the important provinces 
(if Phcrnicia, C<rle-Syria, Arabia, Lybia, Ethiopia, CypruSi Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, T.ycia, Curia, and the Cyclades.^ 

It is said that he disgraced the beginning of his reign by the murder Death of 
of Demetrius PhalereTis, who liad given the yomig prince offence by phiiSil!' 
the counsel which he olTered to his father, the late Ptolemy, in 
regard to a successor. He ordered the philosopher to be seized and 
confined in a remote fortress, until he shoola determine in what 
manner to treat him. The hite of a poisonons reptile put an end to 
the life of that great man, to idiom Egypt owed so much, and who 
had certamly merited even at the hands of Philadelphns, a yery 
different firte.* 

The wars which Ptolemy the Second carried on, both against his state of 
brother Magus and the king of Syria, need not be here narrated. SKc?". 
The reader will find greater pleasure in sur\^e)nng the outlines of a pic- pJiJaJ^. 
ture in which the prosperity and happiness oi' Kg}7)t have been deh- phu* 
neated by several authors of good information and veracity. We have 
already referred to Theocritus, who in his " Idylls" assiu-es us, "svith 
the fervour of patriotism, that Kg}'pt, imder the sway of Ptolemy, all Description 
was governed by mild and equal laws; was defended by invincible xljeocritus. 
armies; and was at once the best ciiltivated and the most commercial 
connfay on the fiuse of the eardi. He snbjouis, in atone of innocent 
ezaggendon, that the regal anthoii^ of his patron was acknowledged 
in more than thirty thousand cities or towns, all flourishing and 
wealthy; that the fleets on the Bed Sea and Mediterranean were 
employed in conducting a most extensive traffic; and that a nation 
which had long languished under the yoke of the Persians, and 
had sunk into the degraded condition of a province, once more 
raised its head in its original splendonr, and exercised a secure 
dominion over the islands of Greece, the seaports of Asia, and the 
remote regions of Lybia and Ethiopia. 

The naiTative of Appian, an historian of great fidelity, and whoAppiun s 
possessed the most ample means of inlbnuation in regard to Egypt, u^n^twy 
is less inflated than that of Theocritus, but is nevertheless fitted to rioaaicM, 
excite in the mind of the reader the most elevated notions respect- 
ing the power of Ptolemy. He tells us that his army consisted of 
two hundred thousand root, forty thousand horse, uiree hundred 
elephants, and two thousand armed chariots. His magazmes were 
filled with all sorts of military stores and engines, and contained 
armour for three hundred thousand soldiers, in addition to those 
which he maintained in a state of equipment. Nor was his navy 
km numerous or efficient; ioXf it consisted of a hundred and twelve 

* Thsoeritos. Idyll, xvii. 

> JHogenas LMrtiiM, in DemeL Gtao^ in Orat pro Babir. 
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ships of an extraordinarj size, some of them haTing thirty- five tiers 
of oars; fifteen hundred tireme and quadrireme galleys; besides two 
thousand armod vessels of smaller dimensions. Four thousand 
Egyptian merchantmen are said to have navigated the Mediterranean; 
and eight hundred barges, decorated with gold and silver, are 
described as plying on the Nile, and mmistering to the pleasure of 
the wealthy inhabitants who occupied its banks. The public 
arsenals, too, were stored with an inexhaustible supply of marine 
equipments, being equal, at least, to all the wants of a navy double 
the amomit of lihat which was at any time actually ready for sea.^ 

Treasoie The treasures of Ptolemy were m full propartion to his mighty 
fleets and armie& At his death tlie number of talents which he 
had accumulated from ihe national revenue, amounted to seven 
hundred and for^ thousand, a mass of wealth, of which the extent 
will be more easily comprehended by the reader, when we mention 
that it is equivalent to aSbout two hundred millions sterhng. Such 
indeed were the revenues and magnificence of the second Ptolemy, 
that even in the very height of Roman greatness, they were still 
spoken of as proverbially singular; and the epithet PIdladelphian wiis 
employed in the capital of Italy to characterise those extraordinary 
and splendid undertiikings, in which the expensiveness of the 
materials could only be rivalled by the nobleness of the design, and 
the exquisite beauty of the workmanship. 

Sources of Yarious cttuses nave been asaogned with the view of aoootuntiug 

^if*^ foft that uncommon tide of wealth which flowed mto Egypt during 
the rdign of Philadelphus. The possession of a long line of sea- 
coast, furnished with excellent harbours, and oommunicating with 
countries natorally very rich, secured to his subjects a lucrative 
traffic. Above all, the occupation of Arabia, and the maritime 
parts of eastern Africa opened to him a valuable trade as well in 
spices and perfimies, as in the precious metals. Timosthenes the 
Ehodian, w^ho commanded the Egyptian fleets in the Eed Sea, is 
known to have examined the seaports of Adel, beyond the Straits of 
Babelmandel, and to have explored the Airican coast as far as Ophir, 
or Sofala, the land of gold, situated, as is now ascertained, nearly 
opposite to the island of Madagascar. Even the wild regions of 
Ethiopia were found accessible to the adventurous spirit of Ptolemy's 
lieutenants; and the city which ih^ built nearly four hundred mues 
ftrlher south Ihan Syene, attests at once the splendid objects which 
their master had in view, and the great progress which he had 
made towards the final execution of lus demgn.' 

Strabo informs us, that Ptolemy traded directly to Indiay with 

vMey* the view, it would seem, of rendeiing himself indepoAdent of those 
Arabian tribes who in his timef as well as at a more early period, 
employed themselves in carxying spices down into Egypt It does 

1 Appian, Hist. Roman. in Frooem. AfhensBOS, Ub. v. 
s Strabo, lib. xvi. 
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not appear, however, that his intercourse with the people of India 
was carried to any considerable extent He had to encounter man^ 
ancient habits and usages, which opposed a serious obstacle to his 
innovations. He could overcome tne physical difficulties which 
presented themselves, both on the northern and eastern shores of 
his kingdom; and he joined by a canal tlie waters of the Red Sea to 
those of the Mediterranean; a work wliich first engaged the enter- 
prise of Sesostris, and afterwards exhausted the resources or defeated 
the skill of Darius the Persian. But the inveterate habits of man 
are less pliant than the rocks of the mountain or the sands of the 
desert. Ptolemy effected a navigation across the isthmus of Suez, 
but he fiuled in his attempt to induce the Ethiopians to relinquish 
their camvans between Abvsdnia and Egypt, and to trust their 
treasores to his nmnerons ships. 

It acppears to have been the policy of the first Grecian kings of 
Egypt to divert the wandering tribes which were used to trayeise 
the deserts between that country and the Red Sea, from the traffic 
in which they so much delighted, and to direct their attention to 
agriculture, for which both their land and their habits were extremely 
ill adapted. The priests at that period were the chief patrons of connectton 
trade; and their temples, both in Egypt and Ethiopia, were fre- pruJ^thood 
quently used as the magazines or the entrepots of the vahiablc com- with the land 
merce m which the caravans were engaged. But whilst Ptolemy 
was pursuing his favourite object, and labouring to place m the 
hands of liis sailors the migratory trade of the Ethiopian wilderness, 
ihe priests of that country were all inhumanly massacred; an event 
whidi conld not fiiil to exidte some suspicion that the assassin co- 
operated in this honid deed willi the avowed policy of the Egyptian 
monarch. The barbarons act now mentioned, is, no doubt, ascribed 
to Uie kmg of Meroe, who is said to have obtained, thron|B^ the 
medium of the Greek philosophy, certain new views on the sabject 
of religion ; and who, to signalize his conversion to more rational 
tenets, is reported to have immolated the unfortunate priests, as 
being the main supporters of the abandoned superstition.^ It is 
nowhere said that Philadelphus had any share in this "wicked trans- 
action; yet the ruin of the priests who, as we have aheady mentioned, 
were the main adventurers in tlie Ethiopian trade, at the very time 
that an attempt was making to reduce the people of the desert to 
fixed settlements, would appear to indicate that all these measures 
were parts of one great design for bringing the trafiic into a new 
channeL 

Hie reign of this Ptolemy was greatly illostrated by the numerous state of 
and distingdahed authors wbo had repaired to Alexandria. Among '^^^^ 
the poets, the names of Aratns, Gallimachns, Theocritas, and Lyco- 
jhron^ are known to every reader. Philosophy also oontinned to 



1 Diodoma, Ub. in. s. 6. 
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leoeiTe the most marked encouragement; and the king, after the 
example of his father, promoted the love of knowledge by extending 
his countenance to all, without attaching himself exclusively to any 
particular soct. The objects of moral science were not indeed wisely 
selected; and the doctrines miuntained in regard to both body and 
mind were extremely absurd. Fable, too, mixed with their history ; 
which at best was calculated rather t(.» gratify the silly pride of bar- 
barians, than to instruct the curious or to inform the ignorant. 
Theu' discussions more frequently respected the mprsterious powers 
which were supposed to reside in plants and nnneraJi^ lihan the 
quafitieB of matter which reveal themselves to the senses. Thdr 
knowledge of astronomy was j;reatly debased by its intennixtore 
with those absurd opinions, which traced the history of nations and 
the fortunes of indi^nals to the influence of the stars. Their books 
were full of wonders and prodigies; nature was studied by them in 
her exceptions rather than in h^ general roles; and they noted her 
apparent aberrations, and gave them a place in their philosophy, 
whilst they neglected that smooth and even tenor of her operations, 
which is regarded as the basis of all true science.^ 

It is but justice to mention, at the same time, that the astrono- 
mical school of Alexandria arrived at very considerable attainments 
both in regard to fact and to principle. zViistarchus is the author 
of a work on the distance and magnitude of the sun and moon, in 
which he grea% enlarged the boundaries which had been Ibnnerly 
assigned to the solar system; and though his conclusions did not 
approach to the magmficence of the Oopemican theory, they yet 
satisfied him that the sun was the centre of revolution to the earth 
and its accompanying satellite.' He encountered a variety of objec- 
tions, some of which arose from entire ignorance, others fiom the 
imperfect state of the sdeuce. Of the latter class we may mention 
the difficulty suggested by one of his antagonists, who observed 
that, on the supposition of the earth's annual motion, the fixed stars 
as viewed from it would be found to be continually changing their 
position with regard to each other. His answer deserves our par- 
ticular attention, on account of the sublime views which it imphes, 
relative to the system of which our globe makes a part. The whole 
orbit of the earth, said he, is little more than a point in comparison 
of liie heavens; and by this remark, whioh appears at once in the 
light of a principle and of an inference, he hafii weakened the foroe 
of his opponents argument, and also showed that, in forming his 
theory, he had fully aniidpated the whole weight of the objection. 
Such doctrines, however, were found much too bold fat that ignorant 
and superstitious age. Aristarchus was forthwith accused of impiety : 
he was charged with shaking the throne of Vesta, an ancient and 
venerable goddess; but as he shook more rudely the settled opinions 

1 iElian, Var. Hist. lib. xi. Strabo, lib. vi. Fabridas, BibL 6r<PBC. 
^ Axutarduu, do Magni. et Dist. Solis et LniUB. 
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of the sohools, in regard to the heaTenljr bodies, his teneta were pro- 
scribed as at cmiae dangerous and tmphilosophicaL His conclusions, 
accordingly suppressed for the time, remained nnpatronized during 
seveial centuries ; till at length in an age hardly more propitious to 
science, they were once more revived, to become once more the 
object of persecution, and of an iprnorant and groundless calumny.^ 

We cannot finish our sketch, liowever brief, of the reign of the Septuagint 
second Ptolemy, mtliout adverting to tlie controversy regarding the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, which is said to have 
been effected under liis auspices. It Is certainly extremely pro]ial)le 
that the version in (ju(\stion wiis made at Alexandria whilst Tliila- 
delphus was on the throne ; both because a great multitude of Jews 
were residait in that cttf doriag his goymment, and also finom the 
obvious circnmstance^ that sndi fium^ies of them as had removed 
ihidier, in the Ibrmer reign, must have so &r forgotten thdr native 
q^eech, as to require a translation of their sacred books into the 
language which they were now accustomed to use. The well-knoTO 
story of Aristeas with regard to this version is an evident forgeiy. 
The translation was made at different times, and by men far from 
equally qualified for their responsible task. Tliat the translation 
was made in the time of the Ptolemies is not to be doubted, for we 
still have the book, and it is the same which was in use in our 
Saviour's time. But the fiction of Aristeas, which is the gromid- 
work and foimdation of all that is sidd of the manner of making 
this translation, by seventy-two elders sent from Jerusalem to Alex- 
andria, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, is altogether crude and 
incredible, thou^ it has given its distincdve and common name to 
this ancient Greek yersion.' 

But the era of Philadelphus, clouded as it may have been by 
ignorance, and obscured by fible, was notwithstanding the brightest 
period of Egyptian literature. The same reign was likewise distio- 
guished by the first act of political intercourse between Egypt and 
Rome. When the Romans, on the defeat and death of Pyrrhus, 
had clearly established their reputation as a military people, it 
seemed expedient to Ptolemy to send a chosen embassy to the iiitercoanw 
senate, in order to congratulate them upon their succi ss, and the 
return of this civiUty which was performed on tlie part of the 
comraonwealtli with suitable pomp, afibrded to the Romans a desir- 
able opportunity for making themselves known to the government 
of Alexandria. Nor was it long before an occasion occurred to 
secure to them all the advantages of it The terms of amity wfaidi 
such a mission seemed to imply, were made by Ptolemy a pretext 
ibr xefusing to the Carthaginians all assistance, either of men or of 

' Plutarch, de facie in orb. LimjB. Hesiod, Theogon. Ovid. Fasti, lib. vi. 
* Davidson's Biblical Criticism, p. 31. Walton's I'olegoiiieua, ix. Uody, De 
lliblionim teztibas originalibuB, RwikaL Vcntndien sa der Septuaginta. 
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treasure, in the bloody and protracted 'war which soon afterwards 
eusoed between the two republics.' 

At the age of floxty-tbree Philadelpbus yielded to the natural 

weakness of his constitution, and the cM cts of an increasing intem- 
perance ; leaving to his son a throne which he had filled with no 
small ability and reputation during the peiiod of twenty-eight 

years. 

Tlie third Ptolemy was scarcely invested with the regal authority 
ptoicmv when he found liimself involved in hostilities with Seleucus 
iiuergetea Calliiiicus, the king of Syria. He invaded Syria, and advanced into 
the province of Upper Asia. lie headed an expedition also into 
Ethiopia, in the course of which he betrayed glaringly the weakness 
and rapacily of his character. A marble slab^ disooTered among 
the ruins of Azum, attests the historical truth of this entecprise, 
and proves that the Egyptian army had succeeded in reaching 
die ancient capital of Al^rsnnia. 




Ptolemy Bueigetes was followed In the sovemment <^ his native dominions 
ptmopfttor. by his son Phllopator, who ascended the throne In the two hundred 
and twen^-first year before CShrist. He disgraced the commence- 
ment of Ms reign by Inflicting severe crueHties on the ftmily of 
deomenes, the Spartan king, who had taken refuge at Alescandria, 
where he perished in an attempt to rouse the subjects of Ptolemy to 
a sense of their degradation ana servitude. The death of his mother, 
his wife, and his sister, threw a cloud over his domestic history ; and it is 
even asserted that he was sarcastically denominated Philopator, from 
a nefarious conspiracy in which he was engaged to take away the 
life of his father by poL^ton. The infamy of liis private character was 
in some measure redeemed by tlie success of his arms against the 
king of Syria. In the field of Rapliia he gained a splendid victor}', 
whidi secured to his dominions the provinces of Ccele-Syiia, 
Fhcsnicia, and Palestine. But his debaucheries brought him to his 
grave in the thirty-seventh year of his age, and seventeenth of his 
ignoble reign. 

1 Vakrim Maadmiu, lib. ir. a 7. Apfdan. Ezootp. de rebus SimUa. 
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On the oocnmnoe of this prematnre demise, the eioen son of 
Philopator was only four years of age; but his title to t&e crown 
USB immediately recognised, and the a£&irs of the kingdom were 
placed nnder the administration of wise and faithful guardians. 
This important charge was committed to the hands of Sosibius and 
Aristomenes, who acquitted themselves of their trust ably and 
conscientiously, both to their prince and their country. They 
secured to the nation the viduable provinces of Coele-Syria and 
Palestine, and renewed an alliance with the Romans, immediately 
after their successes over Hannibal, at the conclusion of the second 
Punic War. But Ptolemy, who was sumamed Epiphanes, having Ptoiemy 
TwheA loB Ibnrteenth year, which, according to the laws and customs ^f^^i^*^ 
of Egypt, was the age of matturity, took the rdns of government into 
his own hands, and gs^e speedy proof of his moompeteiioe to dis- 
ohflige aright its difficolt and important duties He rejected the wise 
ooqiiaels of the men who had managed and improved the kingdom ; 
he gave himself up to the yices, and practised the cruelties which 
had rendered infiunous the memory of his fiither; and after a 
tyranny of fifteen years, he fell a victim to his own extravaganoei 
being poisoned bj his ministers in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age.' 

In justice to his memory, it may be esteemed worthy of remark, 
that the Grecian annals are much more favom-able to liis reputation 
than the Jewish. We know not whether it will be regarded as 
corroboratiug this view of his character, if we mention that Epi- 
phanes was raised by the aduktion of the Egyptian priesthood to 
the rank of the gods. It appears from a monimient hitety recovered 
in that conntiy, that the decree iar the deification of Ptolemy was 
passed in the ninth year of his reign, or when he was about to 
asBome the personal direction of his government The idol of the 
king was to be duly worshipped; his shrine of gold adorned with 
eroma and protected by amulets, was to be carried in sacred 
procession with the shrines of other gods; his name was to be 
celebrated by games and festivals ; and the decree establishing these 
ceremonies was to be inscribed on soHd stone, in the sacred language 
of rehgion, in Egyptian, and also in Greek characters. 

His son Ptolemy, surnamed Philometor, succeeded him on thertoiemy 
throne. At the death of his father he was only six years of age, from 
which period until he reached the term of niatuiity, the kingdom 
was governed by his mother Cleopatra, and, after her decease, by a 
finroorite eannch. Engaging in a war with Antiochns Epiphanes, he 
was defeated and made prisoner; and the Egyptians in ms absence 
raised his brother Physoon to the throne, ^e Syrian monarch, 
however, wishing to retaui the influence which he had acquired over 
his captive, degntded the usoiper, and restored Philometor to the 



2 Josephtis, Anti^. JadL siL c i. Pfdybiu, lib. xz&L c. 1. Maocab. iL c flL 
[k. O. H. j K 
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exercise of the regal toctions. But this measure did not effect tlie 
oIljeGt ■Nvhich Antiochus bad in view. Aware of the policy of that 
prince, the king of Egypt recalled his brother to a share of the 
sovereign power and honours; in order that through their united 
counsels and exertions, they and their country might be deUvered 
irora foreign domination. Notwithstanding, the power of Syria still 
seemed to threaten the roy<il liouse of Egypt ; and accordingly, to 
avert the impending destruction, Ptolemy repaired to Rome, and 
implored the Senate to assist him against his insidious and determined 
enemy. Through the intervention of the Komaus, Eg^-pt was 
guarded agamst the hostile designs of Antigonus, and both the 
rojal brotiherB were provided mth distinct and independent king- 
doms ; the younger reigning over the Lybian Gyrene till the desak 
of the elder, when Eg} pt witih its appendages came also under his 
dominion.^ This arrangement was not, however, acceded to, until 
after a long war between Philoraetor and Physoon. The latter 
was in general worsted in the field; but, whether owing to the 
demeni^ of his brother, or to the weighty interposition of the 
Romans, he was not stripped of the territories with which his 
ambition had been temporarily allayed. Ptolemy having employed 
his arms to drive an usurper from the throne of Syria, was 
offered the magnificent remuneration of the vacant crown. He 
wisely and generously declined so great a reward; recommending 
to their affections their lawful prince, whom he undertook to 
assist in his efforts to recover his rights and power. The 
fiite of Syria was determined in a great battle, in wMch the 
king of Egypt and his allies found tliemselves conquerors. But 
Ptolemy received a mortal wound, which in the course of eight days 
put an end to his life and to his reign, in ihe hundred and iartj^ 
sixth year before the Christian era.' 
T. wiHh It was in the nineteenth year of his government, that Philometor 

Colony. established a colony of Jews in the district of Heliopolis, and granted 
them permission to build a temple after the model of that at 
Jerusalem, and to appoint Onias to be their high priest. The 
gratitude of the colonists was proved by a sincere attachment to his 
interests, and by undergoing much laboiu* and suffering in promot- 
ing his cause, during the civil war with his brother Physcon. 
Amidst repeated persecutions they continued to maintain their 
ground in Egypt, venerating the institutions of Moses, and exercising 
meir peculiar worship in their cdonial temple, till at length, in the 
rdgn of the emperor Yespasian, orders were issued to level it with 
the dust, about five years after the destruction of their capital and 
government in Jndea.* 

1 V'^alerius Maximus, Livius, lib. xlvi. PolylniU, lib. "g x ^ l, c 6» 

* Strabo, lib xvi. Livius, lib. li. 

* Josephns, Antiq. Jnd. lib, if. Diodonu, Excerp. Joacphus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 
viL c 80. 
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At the death of Philometor, his only son being yet an in&Dt, the rtoU Tny 
reins of government were seized by Physcon, the brother of the *'**^'**'"* 
late king, who had so long disputed with him the right to fill the 
throne of Egypt. The army continuing in ^>yri;i some time after 
the loss of their royal commander, the opportunity of usurping the 
crown, which was thereby afforded him, was eagerly embraced by 
this unprincipled usur]-)er; who, advancing towards Alexandria at 
the head of a mcrceniuy force whose services he had pmchased, 
soon possessed himself of that capital, married the widow of Ids 
deoeaaed Imytlier, and, on the very day of these disgraoefoL nuptials, 
muzderad bia nephew, the la^vfbl hear of ihe kingdran.^ 

A reign b^;im tinder audi sospioes, waa not likdj to be either HiBcraeity. 
happy or glorioua. The cruel tyranny with which their king pur- 
soea his mad career, drove his aubjecta at length into actual rebel- 
lion; and he found it neoessary to take reftige from their indigna- 
tion in the island of Cyprus. Previously to this, howevear, he had 
repudiated Cleopatra, the widow of Phdometor, and married her 
daughter, bom to a former husband. On the abdication of Physcon, 
the Princess now named was called to the throne by the people of 
Alexandria ; upon which the barbarous exile, in order to wound her 
feelings in the tenderest point, murdered two sons whom she had 
born to him, and sent the head of the youngest to her, in a casket, 
on the anniversary of her birth-day. This act of studied cruelty, 
oonfinned against him the hatred of his Egyptian subjects, who. His invasion 
upon hearing that he intended to attempt a descent upon their ^^^'^ 
flhorea, with the view of reinstating himself on ^e throne, made 
immediate preparations for opposing his invasion. The inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria took arms unler ihe direction of Marsyas, 
whom the queen had appointed commander ; and at length meet- 
ing the troops of Physcon, which had succeeded in making good 
their landing, they trusted the fortune of their country to tlie 
issue of a general battle. Hegelochus, who led the invaders, 
proved superior to the patriotic general to whom he was opposed; 
he defeated tlie Alexandrians, took Marsyas a prisoner, and shut up 
the queen within the Widls of her capital. 

In this extremity, Cleopatra applied to her son-in-law the king of 
S}Tia ; using the strongest arguments to induce him to defend Egypt 
against llie brutal vengeance of Physcon. Demetrius listened to 
her entreaties, and forthwith made preparations ht beaeging PeLu- 
flium ; but the unsettled state of his own country soon requiring his 
presence, he waa obliged to desist from his undertaking, and to lead 
back his troops, in order to suppress a £irmidable insurrection, 
which had becai abetted by the king of Egypt, and organized by an 
impostor, Alexander Zebina. Alarmed by the progress of Hege- 
lodius, the queen-regent of Egypt embarked with all her treasures, 

> ValetiuB Maadmui, lib. ix. c 1. Jiutiii, lib. zzxriiU c. 8. 
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and sailing for Ptolemais, where her daughter, the wife of Demetrius, 
had fixed her abode, she resolved there to await the issue of events. 
Physcon meanwliile recovered his abdicated dominions, where he 
soon afterwards enjoyed tlie fullest gratification to his vindictive 
feelings, in finding that Demetrius had fallen a victim to the scheme 
which he had formed for liis destruction.* 
IB» This profligate and sottish prince seems stiU to have retained a 

jMiontfan. pQ^ion of that hereditary love of letters, which has illustrated the 
nunily of the Ptolemies, He is said to have studied so assiduouslj 
under tiie grammarian AristardmSi thati as Epiphanius infinrms ns, 
he merited some of ihe hig^iest honoim of philology. He wrote 
twen^-four books of historical oommentarifis; and ferSier signalised 
his zeu for learning, by composing a laboured criticism on the text of 
Homer. To enrich the Alexandrian library, he spared no pains, 
and left no means tmemployed, whether jnst or unjust ; and in pro- 
secution of this favourite object he is represented as having dis- 
graced tlie cause of liternture, by the tyrannical measures which he 
adopted for its accomplishment. He caused all ships toucliing at 
any of his ports to be searched for books and manuscripts ; and 
either to encourage the manufacture of the proper material at home, 
or to prevent other countries from rivalling Egypt in the extent of 
their hbraries, he issued a command that no papyrus should be 
exported from his kingdom. 
PMmr After a reign of tirenly-nine years, in the course of whidi he 
^^'^'^^ had repeatedly ezhaosted the patience of his subjects, Physcon ^&sd, 
in the midst of peace and a comparative popnlaritj. He left Gleo- ' 
patra as regent of the kingdom, and intrusted her with the choice of 
either of their two sons, Lathyrus or Alexander, to succeed him on 
the throne.' Actuated by the love of power, the queen selected the 
younger, T>athyrus having been sent into Cyprus in quality of 
viceroy, but obviously with the intention of excluding him from the 
succession. The voice of the people, however, prevailed, and the 
eldest son of the late sovereign was called by them to assume the 
sceptre. 

The enmity of his mother disturbed the reign of LathjTns. 
Having taken part with the king of Syria agauist tlie Jews, who, 
imder their able leader Hyroanus, had recently become formidable 
to their andent oppressors, he exposed himself to the resentment of 
his unnatmral parent, who chose to grant her countenance to the 
arms of the Isnielkes. She resolre to replace on the throne her 
fiivonrite son, Alexander, who had been sent to succeed his brother 
as governor of Cyprus. To accomplish her purpose she had recourse 
to a stratagem, by which she hoped to stain the character of the 
king with the guilt of intended parricide. She instructed her 
ennudis to msh out of the palace streaming with blood, and to 

1 Josephns, Antiq. Jud. lib. xiii. c. 9. Diodonis, Excerp. 

2 Patuaoias, Attic. Justin, lib. xzzuu o. 6. Ibid, lib, mn, c B, 
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implore iShe aid of the dtizens of Alezandzia agpinst Lathyrus, whom 
they with difficulty had prevented from imbruing his hands in the 
blood of his mother. A timiult ensued, the injured monarch fled 
on flihip-boaid to seek refuge beyond sea, and Alexander arriving 
firom Cyprus, was once more invested with the supreme authority.^ 

But the fiirioiLs passions of Cleopatra, and her inordinate love of Alexander 
dominion, permitted only a subordinate power to rest in the hands S^SSt 
of the new king. Finding himself condemned to be her insti'ument 
in the most tyrannical measm:es, lie soon relinquished altogether the 
external possession of a power which was in fact exercised by 
another. 8he, however, perceiving that she would not be allowed to 
reign, except through the medium of one of her sons, induced him 
again to aocq»t the honours. Tlieir interests soon proyed 
incompatible, and a miserable catastrophe put an end to their 
jealorosies and mutual didike. Alexander employed a dagger 
against his mother, and thereby opened a way for the restoration of 
Lathyrus, who still continued at the head of a powerful army. A 
battle deicided the cause of the brothers; Alexander was taken 
prisoner and put to death, and the reins of government passed once 
more into legitimate handls. 

The remaining years of Lathyrus are distinguished by only one 
event, which has claimed the attention of history. A rebellion broke 
out at Tliebes, the ancient capital of Egypt, to suppress which an 
army w^as despatched into the south, with orders to inflict a severe 
pumshment upon the insurgents. A siege of three yeius completed 
the demolition of that celebrated city, which was imme diately stripped 
of every monument of its former grandenr.' Ptolemy VlLL snrvived 
this memoialdeei^pedition but a very short time. Hedied,bequeaih- 
ingto a natural son the isle of G^ms, andleaiing Berenice, his only 
legitimate daughter, to inherit the crown of Egypt 

Alexander, the brother of the late king, left a son of the same Alexander 
name, who had been educated in the island of Cos, and had after- ^^^uj. 
wards fallen into the hands of Mithridates, the ruler of Pontus. 
Having escaped from captivity, he placed himself under the protec- 
tion of Sylla, the Koman dictator, through whose mediation, as well 
as on the ground of some personal claims to the throne of Egypt, he 
obtained the hand of his cousin Cleopatni, and was associated with 
her in the government of the kingdom. But this imion, apparently 
so auspicious, was soon dissolved by the death of the queen, who, it 
is said, was murdered by the order of her barbarous husband, nine- 
teen days after thdr jnarriage.' His possessbn of the throne, how- 
ever, was not of long duration; for he soon diagusted his subjects by 
the atrodtjr of hu oonduet, and, like many of his predecessors, was 
removed by a violent death. This event paved the way ibr the suc- 

I PaosaniaB, Attic c 9. 

> Ftauuiu, Attic 0. 9. SMbo, lib. xriL FUn. Nat Hist lib. ii. o. 67. 
•i^ipiao,deBell.Glvi].]ib.Lal02. 
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oeasioii of bis brotlieT, who^ on his elevation to the ihione, aBsomed 
Alexander the distmctiye appellation of Alexander Ptolemy IIL and reigned, it 
SierSSrd. ^ dnring a short period, in considerable tranquillity. Dissen- 
sions, bowever, at length arose, which compelled bun to seek refuge 
in the aty of Tyre, where he died about sixty-five years before the 
Christian era, having previoualy named the Romans as heirs of his 
kingdom as well as of all his personal property.' In consequence 
of this testaiTient, the triumvirs, in tlic consulate of Cajsar, received 
six thousand tdents irom the next Egyptian king, to secure him in 
the possession of his dominions. 
AatetaL abdication of Alexander Ptolemy III. the prevailing fac- 

tion in the capital placed on the throne his cousin Ptolemy Auletes, 
so named for his excellence as a player on the flute. This prince 
was a mere tributary under the Boman senate, and was compelled 
not only to pay large sums of money to purdiase the protection of 
the consuls and commanders, who orected their affidrs in the East, 
but even to relinquish all claims xmpoD. Gypros, one of the most valu- 
able dependencies of Egypt, and to see it wrested from the possession 
of his family. Clodius, the tribune, whose resentment had been 
accidentally inflamed against the viceroy of that island, stimulated 
the avarice of the people in power, and prevailed with them to send 
Cato as their accredited agent in this disgraceful robbery. The 
austere envoy, arrivinpr at Cyprus, seized the spoils of the unresist- 
ing governors, and aftemards cirried home with him to Rome a 
sum of coin not less in amount than fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds of our coin, besides various other booty.^ To ensure 
the countenance of Pompey and Caesar, the king of Egypt was 
neoessilaled to make large demands upon his sobjecfes, who, at 
length tired of his exactions, rose against him and drove him 
from his capital Meeting Gato in the island of Bhodes, the 
ftigilive monarch informed the anibassador that he had resolved to 
repair to Some, with the view of soliciting aid from the senate; and, 
notwithstanding the arguments of the latter, who endeavoni^ed to 
divert him from his intention, he actoally took up his resideKice in 
that city, and paid his court in person to the haughly, avaricions 
senators.* 

Is expelled Auletes had no sooner fled from Alexandria, than the Eg}^tians 
to KoS?" placed on the vacant throne his daughter Berenice. To confirm her 
government, she was induced to marry first one of the princes of the 
Syrian family, who is known by the name of Seleucus Cybiosactes, 
afterwards Ajrchelaus, the Cappadocian, whom Pompey had invested 
with tiie hereditary priesthood of Gomana, in Pontns. But these 
arrangements, it should seem, did not answer the purpose of the 

1 Oloero^ cont. Rull. 

> Floras, lib. iv. c. 3. Plutarch, in Gatone. Dioa Caaiius, lib. aazix. Strabo, 
lib. xix. 
* Plntaich, in Catone. 
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leading men at Borne. It was resolved to reinstate Auletes ; and Is restored 
with this yiew he was sent into Syria, with a recommendation from t^^n. 
the two consuls, Caesar and Pompey, addressed to Gabinius; in- 
structing him to despatch a part of his amiy towards the Egj^ptian 
frontier, to act in concert witii the friends of the exiled king. The 
proconsul sent Antoniiis, his master of the horse, with orders to 
surprise the principal fortress at the mouth of the Nile. Tlie Komans 
succeeded in their attempt. Archelaus, the husband of Berenice, 
was killed fighting at the head of liis guard.s ; and the queen hersell", 
expelled by the invaders, was akaritf afterwards put to death. 
Gabinius left wiih Aidetes a large body of horse and foot to OTer- 
awe his reluctant sobjects, and to enable him to extort from them 
die enarmons smn of ten thousand talents, for which he had become 
bound to his Soman creditors and patrons. He reigned four years 
after his restoration ; and previouslj to his death, which took place 
in the fifly-first year before the Chnstian era, he settled the succes- 
sion to his kingdom in a manner correspondmg to the dependent 
condition in which it had long subsisted. By his will, he left Kgypt 
imder the guardianship of Rome; and while the original of this 
document was retained in Alexandrifi, a copy of it, duly authenti- 
cated, was transmitted to Pompey, who placed it ui the Roman trea- 
sury, as a warrant for future demands on the sovereignty or wealtli 
of that devoted kingdom. He named his son and daughter, who, 
according to the Egyptian usage, were to many together, as his 
SQOoessors on the thr^e ; and as both these princes were still under 
age, Pompey was appointed by the senate to act the part of guar- 
^tian, and to see all the provisbns of the kte king's testament duly 
lolfiUed. 

The daughter, mentioned in this royal will, was the celebrated Accession of 
Cleopatra, who was at that time in her seventeenth year. Her ana"'^^"^ 
brother, who shared with her the nominal sovereignty of their king- cieopat^a. 
dom, was named Dionysus, and is known to historians as Ptolemy 
XH. the last of that family and patronymic. 

The affairs of Egypt were now so closely connected with the 
policy of Rome, that the principal events wliicli characterised the 
government of the expiring power of the Grecian kings, may be 
traced either to the intrigues or the ambition, the avarice or the 
licentiousness of the Italiui commanders. The youlh of Dionysus 
was altogether unequal to the cares of State^ which at that period 
would haye oppressed the maturest age; and the talents of his 
sister, it would appear, were not steadUy or wisely directed to con- 
solidate their tottering power, as vassals of the Roman Senate. An 
insnxxection at Alexandria, which occasioned the murder of two 
sons of the Pnxxmsnl Bibulus, at that time commancUng in Syria, 
disturbed the very commencement of their reiirn ; and we find that 
Cleopatra could not oppose the tide of popular fury (X)nnected vriih 
that occurrence, but was compelled to resign the splendour of 
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royalty, and seek protection in a temporary exile.^ The abdication 
Cleopatra. ^ ^j^^ princess, though, probably arising from the tnmidt jtist 
mentioned, was unquestionably accelerated by the designs already 
entertained by the younf^ king and his ambitious ministers. Their 
object became manifest when Cleopatra, after a few months' residence 
in Syria, returned towards her native coimtry to resume her seat on 
the throne. Dionysus prepared to oppose her by force of arms, 
and a civil war would inevitably have ensued, had not the rival 
pretensions of the children of Auletes been speedily detennihed, by 
an anifaorily wbidi nmlher mi at liberty to dispute, 
casaar sails to It' WHS wlule tJiexT lespectiYe annamentB weie statkmed near 
vSnli P^^^uu, that Gsear saEed to ike coast of Egypt in puiscdt of 
vmmny' Pompey. Upon bis amval on tlie shores of the Nile, he was 
HOd njatores ^^j^ head of his vanquished riyal ; and he almost 



immediately afterwards landed with his troops at Alexandria, in 
quality of consul, attended by Lictora bearing the fasces. Hiis 
display of authority, as belonging to the representative of the Roman 
senate and people, could not fail to create suspicion and alarm ; and 
Cajsar, accordingly, found tliat the safety of his person could not be 
secured, except by taking possession of the strongest part of the 
palace, of which he made haste to increase the fortifications.* 

Empowered by the oliicial rank which he held in a kingdom 
which could not now be viewed iu any other light than that of a 
Soman proTinee, Gsesar issued an araet to the two xoyal persons 
who were disputing for Ibe throne, commanding liiem to aospend 
their hostHitieB, ajod to sabmit ike aev&al points which had armed 
them against eaich odier, to Us arbitration. In compHance iriih ihis 
injunction, both parties sent suitable representatives to wait upon 
the consul, and to state their respective claims and grievances. 

Meanwhile, the army of the young Ptolemy remained before 
Pelusium, and Cleopatra had not yet returned from Syria. The 
latter, however, trusting more to her personal influence, than to the 
eloquence of her ministers, resolved to plead her own cause in the 
presence of Caisar. She therefore put herself on a board a small 
skiff, under the protection of ApoUodonis, a Sicilian Greek, and 
having reiiclied the harbour of Alexandria in safety, gave instructions 
that she should be conveyed into the chamber of the Koman general 
in the form of a large package of goods. The stratagem gave 
chmctarof infinite pleasure to llie hero of Pharsalia, who is said to have be^ aa 



^rndt^ much dehghted ^th the wiles of love, as with those of war ; and 
obt^^ ^ ^® beau^ and wit of Cleopatra be viewed in oonnectaoii wi^ the 
audience of amorous character of GsBsar, the result of her visit maybe easily 
anticipated. This princess was now in her twentieth year, distin- 
guished by extraordinary personal charms, and surrounded with all 
uie graces which give to those charms their greatest power. Her 

1 Yalerius Maximas, Ub. iv. c. 1. 
SFliitarch,inCMar. Hixtiiis, de BeU. AleaciiL 
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▼oioe aoonded like the sweetest music; and she spoke a Tariefy of 
langoages iivith propriety and c<asc. She could, it is said, assume all 
characters at wiU, which all alike became her ; and the impression 
which was made at first by her beaaly, was confinned by the fasci- 
nating brilliancy of her conversation. It is known that she bore to 
the consul a son, who, isom the name of his &ther, was called 
CflBsarion,* 

The day after this singular meeting, Cfesai' summoned the king, as PiDpositiona 
well asthe citizens of Alexandria, to listen to certain propositions wliich ryiSnil"™*" 
he had to make for restoring peace to their country. The "will of 
Ptolemy Auletes was read; after which the Boman commander 
assnred them he had no o<2i«r object in view than to ensure a full 
compliaiice witih its injunctions. For this purpose, he suggested, 
not oaoity that Dionysus and Cleopatra should resume their joint 
aonreignty in Egypt, but also that the younger brother and sister 
should likewise be married, and reign together over the isla&d of 
QmuBf in the possession of which he undertook to guarantee them. 
Ito measure could have been either more popular or more just 
than that which CsBsar proposed as the basis of the new arrange- 
ment. The adherents of the king, however, had proceeded too far 
against Cleopatra not to have reason to dread her resentment; and 
Pothinus, in particular, in whose intriguing spirit all tlie dissensions 
of tlie court had originated, saw no safety for himself but in the 
continuimce of the civil war, and the ultimate defeat of the Roman 
fection. The anny of Pelusium was accordingly placed under the 
ccmmmnd of Adiiuas the murderer of Pompey, with instructions to 
advance suddenly upon Alerandria, and cram the handful of soldiers 
whom Oesar had stationed round his person. 

But the movement of the I^vjptian army did not deceive the opposed by 
▼ig^famce of the Koman consul He detained the youiig king in his a'^ Iw 
custody, and thereby threw upon the troops opposed to lum, the 
guilt, or at least the appearance of rebelHon; and when Achillas did 
at length arrive in the streets of the capital, the palace was so well 
defended, that twenty thousand soldiers could make no impression 
upon its widls. An obstinate battle was at tlie same time fought 
between the fleets, which, owing to tlie gallantr}"^ and skill of the 
Rhodians, terminated in a decided victory for Caesar; but as the 
contest took place almost in the very harbour, the conilagration of 
the vanquished ships communicated to several magazines, and 
finaUy r^ushed tiie royal lihraiy, in which were consumed about 
ftnr hundred thousand Tolumes.' But the advantage obtained on 
Ihis oocaaiaii did not break the spirit, nor impede the exertions of 
the Afegandriana. The war ra^ with unahated fury, and the 
flitoation of CsBSar became every day more perilous. 

Besides Cleopatra, and the king her brother, the Bomans had 

1 Dkm Caanns, snd Flntuoh, in CflBsar. 
* Seoeoa, da T^nnqoiUitBte. 
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detained in the palace Aisinoe the youngest sister of these princes; 
who, availing herself of an opportunity presented by the incessant 
tumult, escaped from the restraint of Caesar's quarters, and oflfered 
the advantage of her authority and countenance to the army imder 
Achillas. She was accompanied in lier fhght by Ganymede, an 
Arsinoc ambitioiLs eumich, who eagerly seconded the aspiring designs of his 
thfTpSfi S" " mistress. Nor did the enterprise altog(>ther fail of success. The 
«M* ^ jiVleximdiians received, with rapture the spirited daughter of their 

vnllVlIlGOfi 1 X o 

the late king; and to make way for her favourite Granymede, they found 
no diffif^ly in saorificing uieir commander Achilks. GsBsar, at ihe 
same time, suspecting Sie ftith of Potfainus, condemned him to 
deaih; an event whidb placed die conduct of the Alexandrian war 
nnder auspices completely different from those under whush it had 
commenced.' 

He cuts off Ganymede, now at the head of the army, resolvod to attack the 
tiie water. Romans with a new weapon. Alexandria was supplied with water 

from the Nile; to cut off the usual resource, therefore, it was only 
necessaiy to stop up the conduits by which it was conveyed, and to 
let in the sea-water by means of the drains whicli communicated 
with the shore. The consternation at first was excessive; many of 
the inhabitants threatened to quit the city; and it was with the 
greatest diiiiculty that Ca^sai' could prevail upon them to dig wells, 
which he assured them would yield an abundant supply, as they 
were almost on the level of the sea. At length hk counsel was 
listened to^ and all their expectations were gratified. 

The scene of war&re was now transferred almost entirely from 
the land to the water. To protect a convoy which brought to him 
from Asia his thirty-seventh legion, with ample supplies of provi- 
sions and military stores, Caesar put to sea and en^^iged the Egyp- 
tian fleet Tlie brave and skilful Rhodians were never deserted by . 
victory ; and the Roman soldiers accordingly entered the harboiu* 
in triumpli, and gave a decided superiority to the cause of their 
general. Repeated defeats, however, did not depress the courage 
of Gan^Tnede. lie ecjuipped a larger fleet than before, and again 
defied the strennrth of the Romans and the naval science of their 
allies. Fortune once more declared for Cajsar ; the Efryptians were 
worsted, and compelled to take refiige imder the fortifications of the 
Isle of Pharos.' 

The islaad now named was protected by two castles of consider^ 
able strength, which, as they aferded a retreat to his enemies, Ga»ar 
gMiTs had determined to liednce. In this attempt he nearly lost his life; 

for after he had taken one of the forts, and \\:\s preparing to attack 
the other, the citizens of Alexandria assailed him so furiously, that 
he was compelled to throw himself into a boat, in order to reach the 
opposite sidle of the harbour. A crowd of fogitiyes instantly sank 

^ Hirtins, de Bell. Alexan. c. 5—9. Plutarch, in Caesar. 
3 Hixtitu, da BeU. Alazan. Dion Gaiiiii^ and Flntaroby in Caesar. 
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the boat; upon which GBBsar phmged into the waves, and swam 
across the strait which divided him from his ships, whence he im- 
mediately sent a reinforcement to assist such of his men as were left 
behind. It was on this occasion that he is said to have carried in 
his teeth, while he swam towards his fleet, some valuable papers 
which he held in his hand at tbe moment of the attack; and also to 
have dragged after him, in a similar way, the purple garment worn 
by the Koman generals in battle, and thoreby to have saved from 
the disgrace of capture, the proud ornament whicli distinguished 
his rank. Dion Cassius, however, mentions a different rumour 
which had reached his ears, in regard to the purple ; that it had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, who displayed it on a trophy, 
which they hastily erected to commemorate their success. 

During these events Ptolemj Dionysus, impatient of the restraint 
under which he had been so long detained, contrived a plan far 
obtaining the consent of CsBsar to his liberation. He made ihe 
Roman believe that the Alexandrians, no longer able to bear the 
govenunent of Arsinoe and the eunuch, were desirous to have their 
king at their head, under whose auspices they would willingly enter 
into such terms of accommodation as Csesar might be pleased to 
dictate. The artifice succeeded, and Ptolemy soon found himself in 
the camp of his army, acknowledged as a sovereign, and obeyed as 
a commander. 

But the issue of the war was no longer to remain doubtful. A Defeat and 
strong reinforcement was already on the march from the Syrian ptdMny 
pro\ince, under Mithridates and Antipater. These commanders Dionyw"" 
having reduced Pelusium, advanced into the country hj the way of 
Memphis; whilst Cssar and Ptolemy hearing of their approach, 
sailed at Ihe same time, the one to co-operate with the invaders, the 
other to check their progress. The king of Egypt could by no 
means compete with the conqueror of Pharsalia in the art of war. 
Cesar sui;prised his camp in the night, put his troops to the route, 
and forced him to attempt I)is escape in such terror and confusion, 
that the boat into which he threw himself went to the bottom, 
and he was dro%vned. In this manner died Ptolemy XII., in the 
eighteenth year of his age, and after an unhappy reign of three 
years and eight montlis; a youth whose talents were superior to 
nis fortune, and whose ambition was not unworthy of the rank 
which he was bom to possess.^ 

Caesar was now master of Egypt, and nothing remained to enaploy 
his time and his genius, but to distribute the poUtical power of the 
kingdom into those hands by which he wished it to be exercised. 
Every thing was settled agreeably to the inclinations of deopatm; 
for having associated wim her in the government her youngest 
brother, a duld of eleven years of age, he constitoted her sovereign 

^ JoeepbuB, Antiq. Jud. lib. ziv. a 3. Do BelL Jod. lib. !. 
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of Egypt and of Cyprus, and gave her three Roman legions to amp- 
port her authority. Her sister, Arsinoe, was banished from the 
oomitiy which she had presumed to govern ; and after being carried 
captive to Rome, was allowed to find an asylum in one of the Greek 
temples of Asia. The blandishments of the accomphshed queen had 
nearly subdued even the ambition of Cmsar, and made liim forget 
that the world wiis at his feet. At length he tore liiiiiself from her, 
and resumed his victorious career in Asia ; whence he afterwards 
repaired to Rome, to endure temptations and to encounter enemies 
still more formidable than those Irom whom he had escaped.^ 

During the six years which immediately followed the events now 
described, liie reign of CSleopatra seems not to have been disturbed 
b^ insnirection, nor to have been assailed by foreign war. The 
dissension among the rival leaders, who dlTided the power of CSsesar, 
had, no doabt, nearly involved her in a contest with both parties ; 
but the decisive issue of the battle of Fhilippi relieved her from the 
hesitation imder which some of her measures appear to have been 
adopted, and determined her inclinations, as well as her interest, in 
favour of the conquerors. 
Cleopatra's To afford her an opportmiity of explidning her conduct, Antonius 
4)iendoar. summoned her to attend him in Cihcia ; and the meeting which she 
gave him on the river Cydnus has been well described by our great 
poet — 

The biffge the sat in, like a hanudied tiirone, 

BurnM on tlic water : the poop was beaten goM ; 

Porple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

The winds were loTe>sick with them ; the oars were silver, 

WUeh to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat, to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 

It beggared all description : she did lie 

In her pavilion, (doth of gold, of tbsoe) 

O'er-picturing that Venus, where wo flee • 

The hoej oat-work nature. 

Her The artifices of this fascinating princess so far gained upon Anto- 

nius, as not only to divert his thoughts from liis original purpose of 
subjecting her kingdom to the payment of tribute, but entirely to 
lull his ambition asleep, and make hun sacrifice his great stake as a 
candidate finr the eminre of the world. Ai)»r a fruitless attack upon 
the temtoiy of Palmyra, he hastened, in order to forget hia dis- 
grace, into the anns of the Egyptian queen, passing sevml months 
at Alexandria in the most foolish and puerile dissipation. The 
death of his wife, and his subsequent marriage with Octavia, the 
sbter of his colleague in the triumTirate, delayed, for a time, the 
crisis which his ungpvemed passions were preparing ibr him. But 

1 Fkttavoh, in Cteaar. Dkm Gaisins. 
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thoiifrh he had thus extricated himself from the snares of Alexan- 
driii, his inchnations too soon retiinied to that unhappy city; for we 
find that when he left Kome to proceed on an expedition agjunst the 
Parthians, he despatched, in advance, his friend Fonteius Capito to 
conduct Cleopatra into Syria. His mihtary enterprise ended in a 
tlisastrous retreat ; several thousands of his men perished from fatigue 
in an unseasonable and hasty march; after which, the infatuated 
wwnmandgr retonied to meet Cleopatra^ and to submit himself once 
more to that ^willing bondage whidi had abeadj Tendered him con- 
temptible in the eyes of most of his followers. 

Cleopatra soon after prevailed upon him to inyest heradf and the 
boy, whom she bore to CsBsar, in the free and unrestricted posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Egypt He decked one of her sons, bom to 
himself, in the insignia of the Syrian kings, having resolved to raise 
him to the throne of the Seleucidfc, now at the disposal of the 
Romans ; and arrayed another in the splendid robe and tiara which 
distinguished the great monarchs of the East, not doubting but that 
he would, in due time, have the pleasure of conlerring upon him the 
sovereignty of Media or of Parthia.* 

"War was immediately declared against Cleopatra, and in this Wur declared 
declaration Augustus deemed it neither prudent nor, indeed, neces- SJJJira. 
aaiy to include nis rival hj name, being satisfied that the first move- 
ment of the Soman arms to attack Cleopatra woidd bring the 
troops of her paramour into tiie field. Antonins made earnest and 
immediate prapantions for the appiroaching contest, was met b^ 
CSleopatra and a large reinforcement in Asia Minor, and sent his 
fleet to winter in the Ambiacian golf, while his paramour and 
himseli^ repairing to Athens, relapsed into their usual luxniy and 
extravagance. This silly procrastination allowed his rival to meet 
him on more than equal terms. 

In the meantime, the latter commander put into action «'dl the Dispoaitiona 
resources with which experience and the mihtar^' character of the "S"*"^ 
Romans supplied him, in order to bring to a successftd issue the 
momentous struggle in which he was aljout to engage. He assem- 
bled his land forces at Brundusium and Tarentum, to which places 
he summoned such of the dtiaens as he thought too powerftd to be 
left at home unemployed, or too little attached to his interests to be 
trusted in his absenca Availing himself too of the procrastination 
which ruined the ooundk of the opposite par^, he resolved to fix 
the theatre of the war in Greece; for which purpose, having embarked 
his troops, he directed his course far the shores of Acamania, and, 
finally, landed at no great distance from the Gulf of Ambracia, 
where the enemy's fleet had passed the v<rinter. lie next took 
possession of Toryne, a town of Epirus, situated on the nortliern 
iihore of the gulf already named ; whilst Antonius, having placed 

^ Piatarch, in Antonio. Dion CaMius. 
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his head-qnarters at Actiiim, commanded the southern shore of the 
same entrance, and watched the movements which he no longer had 
it in his power to prevent.* 

Both armies were un\viliing to risk an action, and only engaged 
in a few preliminary operations, and the greater part of the summer 
was thus spent, when at length Antonius, finding himself distressed 
fyt ynaoA of provinons, avowed ihe neoesnty mther of making a 
retreat, or of risking a general action. He r^olyed to fight, but the 
timid CSleopatra strongly dissuaded him. Her influeace prevailed, 
AntoniiiB tuid he consented to retreat into Egypt with Cleopatra, and to avoid 
retwit * renoontre with the enemy, unless he were actually compelled to 
sustain an attack. The combined fleet was accordingly prepared 
finr sea, and equq>ped both for fighting and for sailing, while not to 
impede the movements of the squadron, one hundred and forty of 
the least serviceable ships were burnt. 

These preparations did not elude the vigilance of Augustus. lie 
perceived that his opponent meant to quit his station, and whether 
the object might be to fight or to retreat, he resolved to be in readi- 
ness to meet him. 

In regai d to the plan of the action, Augustus was disposed, to let 
ihe enemy get und^ sail, and even to allow them to pass immolested 
■tiie promontory of Actimn ; upon which he intended to attadc their 
rear with such vigour, as would instantly convert their retreat into 
a flight, and thereby secure to him all the credit and advantages of a 
victory, without incurring the hazard of a more regular engagement 
Agrippa, his chief officer, recommended a different method of attack, 
which promised to be at once more certain in its aim, and more 
decisive in its effects. He proposed to meet the hostile fleet in fi-ont 
at the mouth of the bay, to direct the onset against the strongest 
part of tlieir hne, and in this way to throw them into confusion 
before the larger ships could be brought into action, in wliich case, 
if a victory should be obtained, the enemy would find it impossible 
to renew the war either in Asia or in Europe. Augustus yielded to 
the reasoning of his admiral, and proceeded to strengthen still 
farther the crews of his ships, b^ drafting from the land forces an 
additional body of men eacpert m the use of all kinds of missile 
weapons.^ 

Prepantknw In tho distribution of authority on board his fleet, Antonius 
for baMie. placed the centre imder the direction of Marcus Justeius and Marcus 

Octavius, the lefli xmder that of CocHus, reservnng for himself and 
Publicola the command of the right. Both fleets being now in 
readiness, each waited with anxiety the first motions of the other. 
A storm which continued four days, and which was succeeded by a 
heavy swell running directly into the gulf, compelled them to 
seek shelter in their respective harbours, but on the fillh day, the 

1 Strabo, lib. vii. Diou Cassias, lib. L ' Dion Cassias, lib. L c. 2S. 
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wind having abeted, and the sea becanung smoolih, Antonins 
advanced "wSih his divisioii towards the mouth of the strait He ^cc'^'-' ^ 
appears to have been desirous to bring on the action in the entrance ^'^^^^ 
of the bay, isther than trust his unwieldy gaUeys in more open 
water, being aware that where there is sufficient room for manceuT- 
ring, the smaller ships compensate by the rapidity of their motion 
for their deficiency of weight. But Antonius was not allowed 
to deliberate any longer. His antagonist immediately got under 
sail, and passing the promontory of Toryne, formed his line 
opposite the entry of the straits, at the distance of about a thou- 
sand yards from the combined fleet. Both ai*mies were at the 
same time drawn out on the shore to witness the impending 
C(mflict, upon which hung at that moment the future destiny of 
the Boman commonwealth, and perhaps the mastery of the world. 
Still it remained somewhat doubtful whether ^tonius would 
advance, or retire once more into the recess of the gulf, whither 
he knew the enemy woidd not deem it safe to follow him, 
nor was it till noon that his ships began to clear the straits, and 
thereby afforded a certain indication that he at length meant to 
force his way through the opposing hne.^ 

Upon obsei'ving the movement now mentioned, Agrippa extended The tettles. 
his front with the intention of surroimding the galleys which had 
already advanced, before they could be supported by the main body. 
Publicola, who commanded under Antonius, perfonned a similar 
niauijLUvre, and spread out liis di\dsion so as to equal the line of the 
enemy. Immediately upon this the battle began between these 
detached portions of either fleets extending its course to the whole 
armament, in proportion as the several ships came in contact with 
one another at the outside of the bay. Oa the part of Augustus^ 
the vessels being small and manned with able rowers, had a con- 
siderable advantage over the lofty and more unmanageable quinque- 
ftmea of Antonius, sweeping round them with inconceivable rapidity^ 
and brush incr away their oars and outward defences by the mere 
velocity of their movement. It was in vain that the Egyptian sailors 
endeavoiued to run doA\Ti their diminutive opponents, or to ward 
off their assault by means of poles and grappling-irons, lor the 
acti\aty of the Romans eluded every impression attempted to be 
made by weight of hull and strength of timbers. Agrippa, it was 
obvious, placed his chief confidence in the dexterity of his rowers, 
and on the steadiness and certainty with which the soldiers on board 
discharged clouds of javelins, darts, and spears. 

In this manner the battle continued about two hours without any cieopatra 
decisive advantage on dther dde, when at length the terror o^fj^^^^'y* 
Cleopatra threw the victory into the hands of Augustus. In the Aiitoiiiii& 
b^;inning of the action the queen^s gaUey had been stationed near 

'yel]^Pitoreiiliig,lib.lLc8i. Plutarch, in Antookb 
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the front line where she witnessed the progress of the contest with 
some degree of firmness, but finding that the issue was becoming 
more and more doubtfiil, and overcome by anxiety and fear, she 
gave orders to be removed to a greater distance from the scene of 

mdTdeSftt ^^^^^ partiiil retreat soon became a general Ihght. Her 

vessel, distinguished by its gilded poop and pui-ple sails, was seen by 
the whole fleet making all haste to escape fi'om the hcizard of dis- 
comliturey and displaying, it is said, signals to the other ships to 
fylHow her example. Sixty Egyptian ga^eys, either in obedience to 
the queen or imder pretext of defending her person, immediately 
quitted the line and joined the fugitives, whilst Antonios, now in 
despair of his fortunes, or with the intention of checking this unfore- 
seen defection, threw himself into 8 swiArsailing vesBel and pursued 
the ^h of Cleopatra. Being observed from the queen's galley, he 
was mvited to go on board, where, without attempting to rally her 
fleet, which was still comparatively entire, he at once became the 
companion of her flight. It is added, indeed, that though for her 
sake he consented to relinquish the chance of victory, and to 
resign the hope of governing the greatest people in the world, he 
could not at that moment endure her presence, but turning his eyes 
from her, and throwing himself with violence on the deck, he ex- 
hibited the deepest symptoms of shame, anguish, and despondency.^ 
But the flight of Antomns did not immediately put an end to me 
oombat His oflioers continued to exert themseLyes with a d^pree 
of courage worthy of better ausfoces, till feur in the afternoon ; 
when, after having been exposeii sometime to the discharge of 
ignited weapons, and finding dieir vessels severely damaged in thdr 
oars and rigging, the greater part surrendered to the enemy. Three 
hundred gaJlies were either taken or destroyed. 

Um. The loss in men has been variously reported ; Plutarch stating 

the amount at five thousand, while Orosius maintains that twelve 
thousand were killed and six thousand wounded. The neighbour- 
ing shores were covered with dead bodies, and the fragments of 
broken ships ; and, in a word, every thing announced to Augustus 
that liis victory was complete and apparently decisive. To secure, 
however, all the advantages of conquest, he remained tlie succeed- 
ing night on board his ship ; having first detached a squadron in 
pursuit of such of the enem7*s vessels as had escaped, and used all 
other means for prosecuting his ulterior Tiews against Antonins and 

Submission his Egyptian ally.' The hasly retreat of the vanquished triumvir 

toSSpStaa. prevented him from issuing orders to direct the future motions 
of his army. Having witnessed his defeat from the adjoining 
heights, the soldiers retired to their camp, expecting either to see 
their commander reappear amongst them, or to receive such 

1 Floras, li1>. c 11. Yelleios Paterculus. 
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instructions from hiin as might seem most likely to rotrieve 
their common fortunes. Canidius retained them in their duty 
seven days, during which they would not listen to any terms on the 
part of the enemy ; but at the end of this period, their hopes and 
allegiance gradually gave way, and the greater number both of 
Romans and provinciaJs prepared to make their peace with Augustus, 
It was the policy of Augustus to secme the fiieudship, or at least 
the neutraHtjr, of all tihe prinoes who had ranged ihemselTeB under 
the banner of his rivaL For this purpose he willingly recogmsed 
the titles of the three kings who had been created by Antonius ; 
Ilerod of Judea, Archelaus of Cappadocia, and Amyntas of Galatia. 
He likewise interposed in behalf of such of the Crrecian states as had 
suffered from the pressure of the war, and tlie extortion of the Egyp- 
tian officers ; confining all his resentment to the ambitious projects 
of Cleopatra, and the foolish co-opeiation of his late colleague and 
brother-in-law,^ 

The news of his disasters reached the coast of Africa before An- PinariuR. 
tonius could arrive there with the remains of his fleet. Pinarius, to 
whom he had committed the government of Cyrene, refused to let 
him land, or to supply him with the most needful succours. Em- 
bracing llie interests of the sncoessfbl party, he surrendered to Cor- 
ndins, an officer in tiie service of Augostus, not only the important 
province of the Pentapolis, but also four legions, which had hem 
left to defend it. Antoniu% thus repelled by the treachery of his 
Lientenant, joined Cleopatra in Alexandria, wnither he immediately 
proceeded to concert measures for the approaching campaign, which 
was to decide finally all his pretensions to a share in the govemment 
and territory of Rome. 

When Cleopatra, on her return from Actiimi, approached tlie Measures of 
harbour of Alexandria, she gave orders to display all the ensi^s of 
victory, and proceeded into the harbour with shouts of triumph and 
congratulation. But she could not long conceal her reverses ; and, 
resolving to obviate their worst effects, she instiintly began to repair 
her navy, though she was compelled to derive her means from the 
phmder of pivBte oikiaens, and the xiehes of the temples. Under 
ihe improaoion of fear, she projected a powerful naval establishment 
on tbe shores of the Arabian Gulf; and willi tlus view she caused a 
number of galfies to be con v ey ed orer land, and others to be built 
in the several ports of the Red Sea; trusting that a long time would 
elapse before the fleets of Borne could threaten her aue^ in that 
remote part of her dominions. But aiter this project was partiy 
carried into execution, the jealousy of the Arabs defeated her views 
of success. They demolished the docks, plundered the stores, and 
burnt the ships upon which her treasures had been expended, and 

1 Josephm, Antiq. Jnd. lit. xr. e. 10. De Bell. Jad. lib. i. e. 2. Dion Cassias, 

lib. li. p. 443. 
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reduced her to the necsessity of making her defence on the benks of 
the Kile.^ 

Augustus appears to hare passed part of the foUoivmg miter at 
JEtome, in anangements connected with the civil goTeniment of the 
republic, as well as in soothing the minds of his veteran soldiers ; 
who having now endured the fatigues and privatbns of war, were 

eager in their demands for the usual recompense. 

T]ie queen of Etnpt, meanwhile, in conjunction \nih her lover, 
adopted various means for divertinfx or mitigating the calamity with 
offeraof which they were threatened. They made offers of a conditional 
sttMniaslon. submission to the conqueror; they addressed him with flattering 
messages and splendid gifts, professed to receive him as a I'riend, 
and were eager to apologize for whatever appearances in their past 
conduct he might regard as not quite in unison iHth Iheir present 
dedarations. But the penetration of Augostus was too acute, and 
his resolutions too firmly taken, to be deceived hy such diplomatists. 
Nor was he impeded in his designs hy a measure of a more impor- 
tant nature, which suggested itedf to Antonius in the midst of his 
difficulties. Ctesarion, the reputed son of Julius Caesar by Cleopatra, 
was now of sufhcient age to take a part in public af&irs ; and him 
accordingly, Antonius presented to the Ivomans, as the rightful heir of 
his father's inlieritance, and the proper representative of liis family 
and claims. This stratagem, however, only involved in an untimely 
late the youth who was made the object of it, as well as the eldest 
son of the triumvir himself by his first wife. 
Kmlta 'riiere is reason to believe that the agents of the queen at the 
camp of Casar, did not fail to put in practice all their arts, both to 
ascertain his intention relatave to the person of €ami mirtress, should 
she fell into his power, and also the extent of his inclination to treat 
with her as ^e sovereign of Egypt, without any reference to the 
views and conduct of Antonius. The prudence of the Boman 
commander kept him fixmi committing Ids fidth on these delicate 
points. He indeed encoiu*aged Cleopatra to hope for a separate 
treaty, but he advised her in the meantime to break off her connec> 
tion with his rival, and to surrender herself and kingdom to the 
generosity of the conqueror; insinuating that her charms would have 
more influence upon liis mind than the justice of her cause, and tliat 
neither slie nor her subjects would have cause to repent the un- 
bounded confidence which he expected her to repose in him.* 
A.ivaiice ami Tlic scasou for active operations having aiTived, Augustus began 
A^wwluk' *^ the conjpaign by attac king Kgj'pt as he had arranged, both on the 
side of Pelusium and on that of Peritoniimi. A glimpse of good 
fisrtune attended the ams of Antonius when he sallied forth finmr 
Alexandria at ^e head of his eavalry to check Ihe enemy's horsemen . 
on their approach to the eastern frontier. His spirit revived, and he 

1 Dion Cassias, lib. li. p. 447. Zonaras, lib. x. c. iio. 
SDionCa88iii8,lib.li.c9. 
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seemed once more about to retrieve the character for valour and 
military skill which had made him the friend ol' Julius Ca?sar. But 
his exertions were not seconded. The arts of xVugustus had, it is 
presumed, so far prevailed with Cleopatra, that she was led to con- 
ceive her interests to be more closely connected ^\ith the failure of 
Aatonios than with his success. PelusLum ML into the enemy's -Vntonius 
bands without eren a show of lesistaiice. It was impossible not to^*^^*** 
suspect treachexy, and tlie deluded triumm complained to the 
queen that her arms were tamed against him ; but she, deUvering to 
lib resentment the officer who had surrendered the stronghold, assured 
him of tlie constancy of her attachment to his person, and of her * 
firm resolution to oppose the invader even to the last extremity.^ 
Encouraged by these representations, he collected all his forces by 
sea and land, and resolved to make one great effort to recover at 
once the power and the reputation which he had lost since the battle 
of Actiimi. He met his opponent in the field, under the walls of 
Alexandria, whilst he gave orders to his fleets to attack the gallies 
and transports which were at anchor near the harbour ; but hardly 
was the action begun when the Egyptian sailors struck their flags, 
the cayaliy deserted to the enemy's ranks, and the infantry fled into 
the city in the utmost trepidation. The fate of Egypt was now 
decided; resistance was become equally impracticable and useless; 
and Antonius had onlj to pour into die ear of the queen unavailing 
complaints that he had be^ deceiyed, insulted, and betrayed.^ 

Wliilst these scenes were passing, Cleopatra had shut herself up, Devices of 
with a few attendants and the most valuable part of her treasure, in and lira th of 
a strong building, which appears to have been intended for a royal ^"t***""* 
sepulchre. To prevent intrusion by friend or enemy, she caused a 
report to be circulated, that she had retired into the monument to 
])ut herself to death ; and a rumour soon followed that she had 
executed her threat, and was already dead. Antonius, not less 
unhappy in his love than in his ambition, resolved to follow the 
example of the queen ; and, giving his sword to the freed slave, 
whom he had retained for the express purpose of ending his life 
when he should no longer wish to retain it, desired him to strike 
the fetal blow. The a&ctiomite freedman turned the point of the 
weapon against himself and inflicted a mortal wound ; upon which, 
the Roman commander, snatching ihe sword from the body of the 
slave plunged it into his own. He did not, however, immediately 
expire ; and while he lay bleeding on the ground, some one told 
him that Cleopatra was still alive and safe in the upper part of the 
tower. He desired that he should be carried into her presence, and 
his wish was gratified. He was drawii up by means of machinery 
to the top of the wall ; and when he was laid at the feet of the 
queen, streaming with blood and about to draw his last breath, 

1 Plutarch, in Antonio. Oroshis, lib. viL p, ^fi^ 
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she tore her Kair, and beat her breast in the deepest diatress; agitated 
by » variety of passions, which, though perhaps real on so painful 
an occasion, she had long learned to affect and employ for the 
accomplishment of very questionable purposes.* 

Cleopatra sent to Augustus a formal notice of Antonius's death ; 
hoping, it may be, that the main obstacle to a compromise with the 
victor was now removed. But the views of Caesar, in regard to her 
person and wealth, were not to be afiected by the Uttle arts which 
she tiiought it expedient to employ; the former he meant should 
grace his triumph, and the latter recruit his exhausted cojffers. 
That such were his motives, the queen herself appears from the out- 
set to hare suspected; and it was for this reason that she had pro- 
"fided her retirement with several kinds of poraon, by which she 
mi^t^ in case of necessity, put a gentle terminatioQ to her life. To 
divert her from this £ital resolution, which had by some means 
become known to the conqueror, he from time to time renewed the 
hope that she might yet obtain from the senate such terms of agree- 
ment as would leave her sovereignty unimpaired, and at length he 
even condescended to pay her a visit in her own apartments. When 
this intention was made kno^vn to her, she prepared for the recep- 
tion of the mastx^r of Rome with all the pomp of which her circum- 
stances woidd admit. Her chamber was decorated in the most 
elegant manner; she ^ave a prominent place to the picture and 
bust of Julius Caisar ; and placed before her on a tiible a bundle of 
letters which she had received from the amorous dictator. Her 
perscm was amyed in mourning ; a dress wMdi suited at onoe her 
complexion, and the solemn oocasioa of the interview ndudi she was 
about to hold. When Angustus presented himself she rose to 
meet him with an air of melancholy. She called him her master, 
and reminded him that to his father she owed all her fertones, 
and now willingly resigned them into the hands of the son. The 
memory of the great Julius, she declared, would be a sufficient 
comfort to her in all her afflictions ; she would even take pleasure 
in considering him as revived in the distinguislied hero who now 
inherited his fortunes and his name. But ''would to God," she 
exclaimed, bursting into tears, "that I had died before him, so 
should I have escaped the evils which his death has been the means 
of bringing upon me."* 

The conduct of Augustus, during this conference, confirmed her 
worst fears. She saw that he meant to carry her to Rome, and 
expose her to the gaae of the populace at his triumph; upon which 
she finally detennined to disappoint his unmanly and vindictive 
pride. Bat she fefond it neoesssiy, meantime, to disguise her pur- 
pose; being closely watched by the agents of Augustus, who had 
recehred the strictest orderB to preserve her hh. She therefore 

1 Dion Caasiiu, UK fi. do. Zoinns, Hb. z. o. 80. FlBtanh, In Aatooio. 
spiutai^ in Antonio. Dion Oaarfns, Hb. IL e. IS. 
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affected more than usual Bghtnew of heart;; pretended to pack up 

her jewels as if on the eve of a long journey ; and even to select 
gucli of them as might be esteemed suitable gifts for the wife and 
sister of Augustus, which, she said, she meant to deUver with her 
own hand. Having completed her arrangements, she wrote a letter 
to the conqueror, wliich she sent under the charge of a faithful ser- 
vant, acquainting him with her knowledge of his designs, and also 
of the means which she had taken to render them for ever abortive. 
She added several exprcissions of triumph and delight, that slie had 
been able so to thwart his cruel purpose concerning her, and thereby 
to escape firom llie bands of enemies whom she could not in any other 
way disaim.^ 

Augustus was at no loss to peroeiye the import her remarks dmiii of 
and tibe subject of ha coi^^nKtuJation. He g^ve instant orders to ^^^^v^tn- 
prevent the accomplishment of her intentions; but they were too 
Iste. Before his injunctions could reach the sepulchral tower, the 
queen was already dead. One of the two women who attended 
her lay lifeless at her feet; the other was just expiring. The 
latter, however, upon seeing the messenger of Augustus enter the 
chambt^r, cast lier eyes on her mistress, and observing that the crown 
bad fallen from her head, exerted tlie last feeble remains of her 
strength to replace it. A small pinicture in the arm wi\s the only 
mark of violence which could be detected on the body of Cleopatra; 
and it was therefore believed that she had procured death either by 
the bite of a yenomons reptile or by the scratch of a poisoned bodkin. 
She was in her thir^-ninth year, having reigned twenty-two years 
from the death of her &ther. Augustus, it is said, though deprived 
by diis act of suicide of the greatest ornament of lus approaching 
tnumph, gave orders that she should have a magnificent funeral, 
and that her body, as she had desired, should be laid by that of 
Antonius. 

In the crave of Cleopatra was deposited the last of the royal race Character of 
of the Ptolemies, a family which had swayed the sceptre of Egypt 
two hundred and ninety-four years. Of the real character of this 
celebrated (jueen herself, it is not possible to speak at this distance 
of time with any degree of confidence. That she had beauty and 
talents of the highest order, is admitted by every historian who has 
undertaken to give the annals of her reign, and that she was accom- 
plished in no ordinaxj degree, is establimed by the &ct that she was 
a great proficient in music, and mistress of nearty aU the languages 
i^ch were cultivated in her age* She was well-skilled, for example, 
in Greek and Latin, and she could oonyerse with Ethiopians, '[uo- 
glodytes, Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and Persians, ¥dthout an 
interprrter, always giving an answer to such individuals of these 
nations as had occadon to address her in the tongue or dialect which 

1 Plutarch, in Octavio. Dion GsHiiia, UIk IL e. 19. Ovodos, Hb. tL Vtflsini 
FMeECDlnSi lib^ ii. c 87. 
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they happened to employ. Her conduct was far from being pure, 

but we may find some apology in the religion and manners of her 
country, and must ascribe the most r^lanncr of her frailties to the 
absurd institutions which regulated the matrimonial connections of 
Eg)^tian princes, and paid no respect to the age, affections, or 
temper of the parties. Her lot too was cast in a time when tlie 
civil commotions and military power of Rome shook the foundations 
of society over the greater pai t oi' the civilised world, and when no 
policy pursued on her part could have saved the independence of 
her kingdom, or evesk dayb long delayed the snljectioii into which 
she had the mkfortnne to see it 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SOCIAL HISTORY OF EGYPT. 

The original form of govemnient seems to have been a kind of Goveninitnt. 
theocracy. At least prior to the age of Menes, the supreme power 
was lodged in a hierarchy, which claimed to be intimately connected 
with the elder divinities. After Menes, the government became a 
pure hereditary monarchy,^ though in cases of emergency a new 
sovereign was elected out of the priests or soldiers, and inaugurated 
amidst the acclamations of the people. The king was surroimde<l 
with a stately ceremonial, hallowed by primeval tradition. The 
most minute regulation as to dress, diet, hours of business, repose, 
and religious worship, were solemnly prescribed to him— orations 
from the books of Hermes on the duties of royalty, and the 
functions of legislator and judge were daily chanted to him. 
His power, however, was unbounded. A priest by formal initia- 
tion,* and a mihtary commander in virtue of his elevation to the 
throne, this combination of the mitre, cro^vn, and sword, in one who 
was regarded as a " mortal god," enabled him to compel submission 

> Diodorus i. 43. * Plutarch de Isid.Jx. 
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to repeal edicts, wliere it miglit have been justly withlield. Tlie 
populace seem to have had no franchise, though their lives and pro- 
perty were well guarded. The immense armies which were levied, 
and the stupendous national works which were executed, prove that 
the masses were drilled, and laboured without much regard to per- 
sonal comfort or social rdations. 

Great princes have great playthings. Some have plajed 

At hewing mountains unto men, and some 

At building human wonders mountains high. 

Some have ammed the dnll tad jun of life 

With ichemes of monumental fame, and uonf^ 

By pyramids and mausoleum pomp, 

Short-lived thenuelves, to immortalize their bones. 

Some Mflik dlTenioa in the tented field. 

And make the soirowi of maaldBd their sport. 

Though the people could not control the living sovereifm, their 
forced passivity was compensated at his death. They sat in review 
upon the actions of his career, and decided whether the rites of 
royal sepulture should be awarded to his corpse. It is plain, that 
under such an administration, the happiness of the nation depended 
not a little on the sovereign's personal cluiracter. His power of 
oppression, within verge of law, must have been great, unless re- 
strained by generosity and patriotism. The kings of ^gypt? how- 
ever, do not appear to hare nsed their influence in wanton tyranny. 
A sovereignty so long lived as that of Memphis and Thebes is 
unparalleled: internal revolutions were rare indeed, and many of 
the kings were adored in after ages as divine bene&otors. 
PbuMti. The royal cognomen was Fhmoh for many ages. The Egjrptian 
word is Phra,^-— denoting the sim. As the sun in the sky, so was 
the monarch among his subjects. Usually each Mng represented on 
the monument has two oval rings or cartouches, one of which con- 
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tains his diatmgnislimg title and the otlier hk ptoper name— such 

as Pharaoh, son of the san- — sun offered to ihe world; Pharaoh, 
avenging lord of Upper and Lower Egypt; Pharaoh, vigilant 
in justice, son of Sethos. After the union of Memphis and Thebes, 
the king wore a double crown, and was installed with vast 
magnificence, anointed with great solemnity, and put in possession 
of the emblems of majesty from the gods. Two vases, symbols of 
life and purity, were placed in his hands. Sometimes the gods 
themselves are represented as setting the double crown on the 
sovereign's head; then they blessed him, and as he assumed the 
government, they handed him the insignia of life. Princes of the 
blood formed his train, and fanned the flies from his sacred person. 

The conntry was divided into thirly-siz nomes,^ and each had itsDiTWonor 
governor, tijs will was extensive — the lands were nnder las charge^ ^ *^ 
and the taxes were levied by his direction. The soil was pos- 
sessed by the king, the priesthood, and the soldiery. The husband- 
men who cultivated the farms paid a portion of the produce as rent. 
Prior to Joseph's time, the people appear to have been independent 
yeomen, but the crisis of famine prompted them to renounce their 
rights, and yield their lands to the crown, paying iis rent a fifth part 
of the produce.'* The proportion thus paid as rent was not exor- 
bitant. Tlie priesthood, however, retained their lands, being too 
strong to be compelled or tam])ered with, as they could easily secure 
the dismissal of a hostile adviser, or even the deposition of liis royal 
master. 

Hie people were divided into wioiis classes, or, as they have Orden of 
sometimes been termed, castes. Perhaps this name is inapplicable 
to the yarioiis orders of Egyptian sodety, for those classes were not 
irrevocably separated by a hereditary and perpetual wall of parti- 
tion. The different ranks might intermarry. Tlie children of the 
soldiers might enter the priesthood, and sons of the same family 
might either be initiated into a civil or military occupation. Birch, 
Ampere, Gliddon, and otluTS, stoutly contend that caste, in the 
Indian sense and application of the term, was not found in Pharaonic 
Egypt.* 

The first and highest order was the priesthood, which possessed Priesthood, 
a mighty and ramified organization. The key of authority was 
with them. They were the bards who, from trained and retentive 
memory, recited ancient lore* — the historians who composed the 
annals of the kingdom — the orades of law, and at the same time 
the repontory of medical and philosophical science. Their power was 

* Strabo, xni. 

* Gen. xlvii. 26. Kenrick ^Ancient Egypt) remarks, that rent with us is about 
a fourth part of the produce, u. 29. 

' (jliddon's Oti.H j^lgyptiaca, p. 90. Ampere, in Revenx dos deux Mondes, Sept. 
1848. The Sanscrit word for caste, vamo, has a primary reference to colour or 
complexion. 

* Herodotna il 77. 
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unboonded, and thdr possessioiis were immetise. They claimed and 
oocapied ike largest portion of the ooimtiyf^ and they paid no taxes. 
Every temple had its numerous sacerdotal bands, who presided over 
its ritual, and dispensed medicine, equity, and knowledge.^ No 
class in the state could cope with them, and they often held royally 
itself in pupillage. Their own ceremonial was simple — ^frequ^Jt 
ablution, careful shaving, and the use of flax and papyrus for garments. 
The chief pontificate seems to have been hereditary, for the priests 
afhrnied to Herodotus that they had a list of their sacred chiefe— 
son succeeding father — ^for 340 generations. 




[EgyptUn Ephod. Dmrtp tltmdMrXgypt* ] 



Soldiers. Tfie mihtar}^ order ranked next in importance. It was divided 
into two grand classes, the Caliish-ians and tbe llormotybians ; the 
Ibrmer perhaps the youth disciplined to active ser\'ice, and the latter 
the veterans, to whom the garrisons of the country were mtriisted. 
Their principal location was in Lower Eg)^)t, the part of the comitry 
most open to invasion. Each soldier possessed six acres, exempted 
from taxation. The army was prohibited from following any trade, 
hat allowed of ootine to oalliTate ^bm lauds. While some brigades 
were in garrison, others firmed the rojaL life-guards, and wore &r 
the time richer dress and aocoutrements.' The king was often 
chosen from the army. Troops of men so segregated from the rest 
of society, and enjoying peculiar immnnities, must have formed a 
powerful phalanx, bound together by peculiar habits and associations, 
other clasHcs of the population was unenfrancdused, and constituted 

Jj^^j^ the general industrial class. A numerous peasantry tilled and reaped 
the soil, and as many more were employed in the eztensive meadows 

* Diodorus L 173. * The Levites had a similar extent of service. 

s BoaeUini Men. BeaL 90, 100. 
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and bills as herdsmen. The swine herds were a riUse of outcasts, 
universallj desfnaed, denied admissbn into the temples, and only 
allowed to marry among themselves. The pilots and boatmen 
of the Nile were leagued together by similarity of habits and occu- 
pation. Finally, afW the ascendancy of the Greeks, there sprang up 
a class of interpreters, a species of bilinguists, in whose families, as 
a natural consequence, the gift of tongues would descend. 

But besides these classes, there must have been a large town Towns' 
population in Egypt, composed of artizans and tradesmen, such as^®^^^ 
architects, masons, weavers, painters, sculptors, embalmers, with 
workers in metal, leather, and wood. Such occupations are often 
depicted on the monuments. The Egyptians seem to have had a 
slavish reverence for antiquity and established order — every day and 
eveiy oraft had its wonted routine — sabmission to the higher powers, 
at least in early times, was a pervading and nnreasoning instinct — 
and life was a species of mechanism whose acts and enjoyments 
revolved with as punctual and periodical exactness as did tibe inim- 
dations of the Nile. 

Laws were administered by the judges of the various pro%nnces, constitution 
the king being supreme dispenser of eqnity. In particular, thirty 
judges were chosen from Memphis, Heliopolis, and Tliebes, — ten 
■from each of these cities formed a high bench of judicature. It is 
probable tliat many of these officers belonged to the sacerdotal order. 
Justice was administered free of charge to the suitors. Oratory 
was forbidden in their courts, and the whole procedure was in the 
silent fonn of writing. The presiding judge wore a chain of gold 
and precious jewels, having attached to it an image of the goddess 
Thmeiy to whidi the Hebrew tJrim and Thnmmim has sometimes been 
corni^ied. The laws of Egypt were an object of veneration to many 
andent legislators. It is probable that they were simple and wdl 
defined, direct in language, not cumbrous in quantity, and meant 
to be administered -without learned technicaHly. In cases ofLnwa 
debt, the statute did not allow of the incarceration of the debtor, it pe^"£id 
only gave the creditor a claim upon his property. The justice and property, 
humanity of such an enactment are apparent, for how can a prison 
discharge the pecuniary obligations of its victim ? Herodotus' relates 
that a man might pledge the embalmed bodies of his ancestors; and 
tliat in critical periods of distress, mummies became a circulating 
medium. It was provided, however, that if the unfilial pledger did 
not redeem them prior to his death, he himself was deprived of 
sepulcliral rites. Miu'der, perjury, and reAisal to assist a man when 
his life was in danger, were punished with death ; the inftnticide 
was sentenced to sit tluee days and nights with the child in his arms 
which he had murdered; while ihe parricide, first lacerated by thorns, 
was then thrown among them and burnt to death. False witness 
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brought upon the liar ihe same punishme&t as womld baye fidlen od 
the ivTcmgoiiBlj accused, had the crime been proved against him. 
Usury was condenmed, and the interest of a debt was never allowed 
to grow to more than double the origiiial sum. The adulterer was 
doomed to a thousand stripes, and the nose of the adulteress was muti- 
lated, so that her charms might not tempt to a similar crime. The 
informer had his tongue cut off — the forger lost his hand. Thieves 
were placed under a chief, who gave back stolen property, receiving 
in return a fourth of its value. He who was contacted of rape was 
for ever precluded from a repetition of tlie offence.' It was death 
by law to kiii any of the sacred animals. The bastinado was the 
most frequent of their minor or secondary punishments. Egypt 
was goTemed by the rod. fivery citizen was bound at stated times 
to present himself before a magistrate and tell bis name, abode, 
occapation, and means of lirelihood.* Polygamy was allowed to a]l 
dasses, with the exception of the priesthood; even brother and sister 
were permitted to marry, and female slaves were admitted to the 
Cbiidnn. hareuL But the children, no matter of what mother, inherited 
equally, as they were aU equally related to the father. They were 
bound to treat their parents with peculiar respect, and to support 
them in case of their destitution in old age. The education of the 
young wiis well-guarded, tliough we know nothing of its minutiae. 
We have the authority of Plato, however, for saving, that they were 
accustomed from their earliest yeiii's to beautiful forms and fine 
music. The mere children were either very simply dressed, or 
were both barefooted and naked, and usually wore round their neck 
an amulet, to ward off evil In&nts were carried in a shawl, sus- 
pended diher in front of the modier or at her bade Circumoision 
was generally practised as among other oriental nations, and was 
indispensable to initiation into the sacred mysteries. The want of it 
is called in Joshua* ** the reproach of Egypt," a phrase implying two 
ihing8"that circumcision was regarded in Egypt with peculiar 
honour, and that the Hebrew slaves, for their neglect of it during 
their servitude, were spumed as a race of impure and degraded 
foreigners. 

DwdHnga Tlie liouses of tlie people were usually built of crude bricks, a 
SnnBltara. species of material suited to the soil and climate. Brick making 
was consequently an emplojTnent for thousands, and the manufac- 
ture seems at length to have become a royal monopoly, for the 
royal signature is usually found upon the cubes. The houses in 
towns seldom exceeded two stories, and were often in oriental style 
surrounded by an area or court The ground floor was the scene 
of all culinary preparations; the work of the butcher, baker, and 

1 Diodorua L 77. 

* The mode of enrolment was veiy predse and fonnal. Wilkinson, u. 84. 
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miller was done in it. Female slayes were usually employed in the 
drudgery of these apartments, and she of the lowest oocapodon is 
referred to in Scripture as the "maid servant 
that is behind the mill."* The roof of the 
house was flat, and formed an agreeable pro- 
menade in the dusk. The o^vners name, often 
accompanied with some brief and propitious 
motto, was inscribed on the door, which was 
eiUier <^ a single piece, or had two halves secured by a bar. The 
doon were oft^ painted in imitation of the odour of the finer woods, 
and orer them was the deooralion of a oomice. The floors were 
formed of stonei or a composition of earth and lime, and the ceiling 
and walls were covered with stucco, often elaborately painted. Some 
roofs were made of wooden rafters^ others were simply arched with 
the brick of which the walls were constructed. The apertures 
that served for a window were generally small, and the shutters were 
carved or painted with many curious devices and patterns. The 
furniture, such as tables, chairs, and couches, bore no little resem- 
blance to the style which prevails at the present day. The tables 
were either round or square, supported on a single pedestal, which 
was ornamented with a carved imitation of the hon's head or paw. 
A distinguishing article of their bed-room was the wooden pillow, a 
semioiroLe of polished wood, supported by a short stalk. 

The dress at the oommonpeople was scanty, for ihe climate did not dm 
require heavy clothing. The labouring men wore a sort of apron 
or philabeg nrand l&ir loinsi and some had a species of uiort 





1 JBxodiu zi. 5. 
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drawers, which did not extend more than half way down to the 

knees. The giirment of the women of the lower class consisted of a long 
loose dress, that reached to the ankles, and was fastened at the neck ; 
over it tliey wore a petticoat, clasped to their waist with a girdle. 
Tlie men of better rank wore above the apron a wide dress of linen 
with ample sleeves. Cotton was sometimes worn, but linen was 
preferred. Herodotus ^ describes some dresses iis havmg fringes,^ and 
as being named Calasii'is, over which was thrown a white woollen 
doak, which was laid aside when lihey entered a temple. Priests 
and persons of high condition wore a dmilar dress, to wit, lihe apron, 
and the spacious robe which covered it, sometimes so made that 
lihe right arm was exposed and ready for action. The sacred scribe, 
the princes, and the sovereign, were arrayed in. characteristic official 
costume. The king's crown was seldom put off — the Pschent, or 
double diadem, was highly prized. Ladies of the upper circles of 
society wore a petticoat richly dyed and ornamented, bound to the 
waist by a sash of different colours, or secured to the person by 
straps over the shoulders. Above this was flung a roomy linen 
robe, tied in front beneath tlie bosom. The men shaved their 
heads and wore ^\i.Qs — a custom which gave coolness to the 
head, and excluded the injui'ious effects of the sun. These wigs 
were made with great taste and care, usually of curled hair, 
with plaited locks down l^e sides. They were used on all 
occasions, and only in seasons of mouminff did tiie Egyptian men 
allow the natural growth of the beard and head. All this indicated 
extreme regard to personal deanliness and health. CSaps were worn 
by many classes, and artificial beards were attached to the chin; the 
form and length of this appendage indicating its owner^s rank in 
society. Women wore their own hair, and ladies took peculiar 
pride in having it long and braided. 
Personal Their eariings— -large and massive hoops of gold — were some- 

times wrought into elegant and fantas- 
tic forms. Both sexes wore numer- 
ous finger rings, especially on the left 
hand, and the third linger possessed pe- 
culiar honour and pre-eminence.' Some- 
times the thumb, too, was girt with its 
heavy ring, lliese rings bore upon 
them numerous devices, borrowed from 
their mythology, sudi as the sphynx, 
lion, or asp — the scarabaeus bemg the 
favourite form. Anklets, armlets, and 
bracelets were also in feshion. Wilkin- 
son says tliat a bracelet of Tliothmes III. 
is in the museimi at Leyden, and he 
adds, " we may suppose it to have been 

^u>81. NombenxrSa ' « Pliny xzxui. 1. 
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seen by Moses himself, if Tliothmes was the Pharoah who oppressed 
tlie Israelites, and into whose presence the Jewish l^ialatOT was so 
ofti-n summoned."^ Men and women 
dressed with collars or necklaces,* 
richly ornamented with jewels, and 
formed of beads or of tiny gold figures 
strung together in great variety. Both 
sexes bestowed great atfeentioii upon 
their sandals, which were often shaped 
-with a sharp and up-turned point 
Leather was employed for this pur- 
pose, as well as the pi^iyrus and the 
palm lea£ But persons of all ranks 
often appear barefooted. The use of 
gloves was unknown, though foreign 
captives drawn upon the monuments be sometimes seen to wear 
them. 

The Egyptian toilet was distinguished l)y its metallic mirrors. K| 
These were generally formed of bronze, were round in form, 
fixed into a handle of wood or stone 
fancifully carved, and their smooth 
smftces were beaolafiilly polished. 
Some of the Israelitish women, who 
seem to bave formed ihemselyes into 
a aisterbood of divme service, gave 
their mirrors to Moses, and out of 
them he formed the "laver"* and its 
pedestal. The armom7 of the toilet 
consisted of combs, vases, and phiaLs, 
for holding ointments .and cosmetics. 
Boxes are also found, made of ebony 
or other precious wood, and of various 

fantastic forms, such as birds and fislies. Tlie combs were four 
inches long and six deep, and wi re u.sually made of wood, ^\^th 
teeth on each side, the one row of larger and the other of smaller 
dimensions^ The Egyptians were yery fond of ointments, as are all 
inhabitants of warm oomdxies, for the bibricated body resists the 
oppressive beat, and the skin is preserved in smoothness and fresh* 
nesB. Hie use of such perfumes is refreshing to the exhausted 
traveller, and oils, extracted from various plants, and different prepa- 
rations of animal fat, were employed for this purpose. Egyptian 
ladies also stained their eyehds and brows with a preparation named 
stibium or kohl.* Many bottles for holding tins dark powder have 
been found in Egypt, some having four or five compartments, 

> Ancient Egyptians, HI 876. * Genesia xU. 42. * Ezod. xxviu. 8. 

* The practice was not oonfined to them, 2 Kings ix. 30 ; Ezok. xxiii. 40. It is 
•pelled on the monunenti i(m» It is derived cbieny firom plumbago or mangaaese. 
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evidently meant to contain varying shades of the colouring material, 
which was applied to tlie eyebrows with a bodkin. Those essential 
implements, needles and pins, were of considerable length, and made 
of bronze. S])ecinu'iis of all these articles are fomid in the museums 
of Em*ope. The British Museum in particular contains cups, vases, 
jars, goblets, pots, spoons, ladles, trinkets, with bijouterie made of 
alabaster, basalt, porphyry, ivory, bone, earthenware, gold, silver, 
bronze, and iroQ. 

The £g3rptiaii8 were fond of social entertamments, which were 
often of great variety and sumptnonsness. Thejsat at tfadr meals 
— not redining like many eastern nalaons— «nd their round tables 
were raised but a smaU (ustance aboTe the ground. Hie guests were 
of both sexes — ^female seclusion was unknown in these ancient times 
*— and at their repasts they used spoons and ladles, but were 
strangers to the luxury of knives and forks. On entering the house 
of the entertainer, they were presented ^\^th water, anointed with 
copious perfumes, and crowned with chaplcts of flowers. The hour 
of dinner was noon;^ and the guests, according to their means or 
their choice, came in palanquins, or chariots, or on loot. The 
pedestrian gentlemen had ea(;h his cane or walking-stick, from 
three to sLx feet in height, with his name engraven upon it* This 
he left at the threshold, there being generally a band of poor 
attendants lounging in the porch, and ready to take charge of the 
staves for a very trifling remuneration. The viands were not costly 
or rarey but conasted principally of fish, hed, geese, veal, pastry, and a 
great variety of vegeti^les. Wine wascooled in jars, and handedroond 

in cups of porcelain, silver, or bronze ; nay, as 
appears fix>m the monuments, the ladies some- 
times drank too heartily. A liquor fermented 
from barley was also in use. The prepara- 
tion for the banquet had all been completed 
previously to the arrival of the guests. The 
animals were killed, tlieir throats cut, and 
their blood often preserved for the purposes 
of cookery. The various portions of the 
animals were then prepared for use; the 
head being usually given to the poor. Greese 
and fish were cooked and served entira No doth was placed 
Txpom the table, but it was wiped with a sponge. To eadi gnert as 
he drank a ni^kin was presented, for the purpose of wiping his 
mouth. Loaves and bread were placed before him, and some- 
times rolls and cakes sprinkled with seeds. When the meal was 
over the eaters washed again, for their greasy linnds must have 
needed such an ablution. As the feast proceeded, the figure of a 
mummy was handed round among the guests, and the bearer of it 
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said to each at the festive board — "Looking on this, drink and 
enjoy ibjself, for thou ahalt be such when thon art dead." This 

practice would awe some minds, and place them under restraint, but 
others it might provoke to great recklessness. It must h&Ye often 
been an unwelcome memento to the gay revellers. 

0, were it not for this sad voiee! 
Stealing amid our mirth, to say- 
That all in which we most rejoice, 
Ere night ma^ be the earth-worm's prey ; 
But for this bitter— only this 
Full as the world is brimmed with Uias, 
And capable as feels my soul 
Of draining to its depth the whole, 
I ihoiild turn Murth to heaTsn, and be — 
If Uiia made godi— a deitj.^ 

Ladies are seen at tliese parties chatting about their dress and 
jewels. A mytliical dirge, called the liyTon of Maneros, was also 
chanted at their festivals. Bands of music played during the enter- 
tiiinrnent — the players using the harp, lyre, and tam})oiu-ine. 
Gymnastic exercises and games were also introduced, wdth balls, 
dice, and mora. Nor was the dance forgotten ; and the pirouette^ 
says Wilkmsoiiy delighted an Egyptian party 3500 yeais ago. 





tlliill 




As an illustration of the sumptuousness of an Egyptian feast during 
the Ptolemaic period, we may refer to Lucan's description of the 
banquet given by Cleopatra to Csesar : — 

Inftidere epahui auro, quod terra, quod aSr, 

Qaod pelagus, Nilusque dedit, quod luxus inani 
Ambitione furens toto quaesivit in orbe, 
Non mandante fame : mulias volucresque ferasque 
Ae^ypti posnera deos: maniboBqae ministiat 
Nibaoas erystalloB aquas : genunaeque oapaoea 



Sumptuuuii 



1 >Tnnro.'«; Epicurean, p. 9. 
[e. O. U. J 



* Ancient Egyptians, voL iL 388. 
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Excepore merura, seel non Marcotidos uvac, 

Nobile aed paucls senium cui contulit annia 

Indomitam Meroo eocem ipnmare Faleniiim. 

Acoipiont Mrtas nardo florente oorooaB, 

Et numqaam fiigiente rosa : multumque madenti 

Infudere comae, quod noodum evanuit aura 

Cinnamon, externa nee perdidit a«n terra."— Zitteaii^ x. 192. 

Now, by a train of slaves, the yarions feast 

hk massy gold magnifieoMe was plac'd ; 

'Whatever earth, or air, or seas afford, 

In vast profusion crowns the laljouring board. 

For dainties, Egypt every land explores^ 

Nor spawa Tory gods her «eai adorn 

The Nile's sweet wave capacious crystals pour. 

And gems of price the grape delicious store ; 

No growth of Mareotia' marshy fields, 

Bot such as MeroS matorer yields; 

Where the warm sun the racy juice refines. 

And mellows into ajje the infant wines. 

With wreaths of nard the guests their temples bind. 

And blooming roses of Immortal Und; 

Their dropping Uwks with oily odours flow. 

Recent from near Arabia, where they grow ; 

The vigorous spices breathe their strong perfume. 

And the rich vapour fills the spaoiiMB roosL 




[lOTllMSMNdlNHm.] 



C|^moii The principal food of the lower classes was vep:;etables, whicli 
Egypt produced so freely. Tliis diet was highly relished by the 
iimabitants. The Hebrew thbes during the privatious of their march 
through the desert, remembered " the encumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks,^ and ^e onions, and the garlic."* The lotus, papyrus, 

' " In the passage cited, it is supposed that by the word leek, lettuce, salads, or 
savoury iierbs generally, may be intended; and perhaps with more probability, and 
hi accordance with its common meaning, the word may denote a species Of gnus 
pecnliar to Ecypt, and u^od as human food. Schubert speaks of clover whose yoong 
shoots and leaves he saw eaten in many ways by the Egyptians. Mayer also speaks 
ci pOes of grass being greedily devoured hy the Egyptians, botti master and 
servants; and he adds, was afterwards, when hungry, in a sttnation to by 

s Num. xL 5. 
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and palin, also afforded a varying sus- 
tenance to the population. iSo abim- 
dant and cheap ^vlLs this ve_Q:etable diet, 
that the expenditure of a lamily, even 
with niunerous children, was a mere 
trifle. 

The occupatioiu of the people were 
numifidd both in town and ootmtiy. 
The prime business of the rustic popu- 
lation was agriculture. The soil was 
rich, the work was light, and the harvest 
exuberant.' The implements of hus- 
bandry were few — the hoe and the ox- 
drawn plough were of the simplest con- 
struction. Tlie sower followed the 
plough, and tlie hoofs of cattle did the 
work of the modem harrow. As tint 
operation of thrashing by means of oxen 
was going on, the peasant relieved his 
labouxs imd cheered mi the animals with 
a species of song, the hieroglyphioal 
Tec<»rd of which was discovered by 
ChampoUion in 1828. It has been thus 
translated, — 

Tread ye out for yourselves, 
Tread ye out for yourselves, 

O oxen I 
Tread yo out for yourselves. 
Tread ye out for yourselves, 

The straw ; 
For men, wbo are your iiiaater% 

The grain. 

The processes of sowing and reaping, 
of winnowing and storing, as depicted 
on the monuments, are seen in the 
accompanying illustrations. The soil 
and dimate rendered gardening also a 




mvsclf on the field whora it gram and grcize with pleasure." Sonnini says, 
" but that wlilch appears very extraordinaiy is, that hi this singularly fertile 
country, the Kgyptiaaa themselves eat the fenu-grec so much that it can properly 
lie calfed the food of men. In the month o f November, they cry, ' Green hclbeh 
for sale' in the streets of the town. It tied up in large bunches, wliich the 
iohabitante eagerly purchase at a low price, and which they eat with an incredible 
greedioess, wiuioiit any species of teasonini^. They pretend that this dnindar diet 
W an excellent stnninchie, a >]'cf itlc ncraiiist worms and dysentery; in fine, a pre- 
aervative agmus; a great number ut nialudios. Finally, the li^'ptians regard this 
plant aa endowed with ao many good qualities, that tt is, in their estimation, a 
true panacea."— £iidfe'«Bjft. Qgdop, »* Uek," 
> See page 26. 
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owdening, favourite piirsuit. The gardens had fine flower-beds, raised terraces, 
Yine* and arbours of trellis work. The irine was cultivated from an early 
period^ and the entire prooefls of wme-making is depicted on the 




. . £Wlne-FnMi. 

monuments. Egypt produced different kinds of wine, of which 
the light pale wines of Mareotis and Tenia were among the most 
fionons.' Figs, qrcamores, and pomegranates were eztensiTely 
cultiTated, and monkeys were sometimes trained to dimb fae 
branches, pluck the fruit, and throw it down into a basket 
beneath the tree. The principal delight of the horticulturist was 
to secure a plentiful supply of water to his trees, herbs, and 

flowers. Moses says to his people, Deut. 
xi. 10, "The land, whither thou goest in 
to possess it, is not as the land of Eg}'pt, 
from whence ye came out, wliere thou sowedst 
thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, 
as a garden of herbs." The god Khem pre- 
sided over the gardens, and he was the 
symbolic representation of the life and fresh- 
ness of nature in spring. 





(Ctodanen WiaaMng and loirfDg.] 



' Pliny, xiv. 3. Horace, L Od. xxxi. Strabo, xvii. Virgil Georg. ii. 91. The 
statement of Grote, (History of Groece, vol. Hi 42.) that E^pt had not Tines is not 
correct. It was nut, indeed, a wine countiy, and ther^inre unported large quanti- 
ties of vine £rom neighbouring countries. 
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Bicher proprietoxs liad also well-stocked presenres, to secure nieduue. 
lihemsehros tibe pleasores of ihe diase. Tbngj bunted the irild goat, 
the gazelle, the onyx, the hare, and tiie porcupine, for thdr flesh; 
the leopard, fox, and wolf, for their skin ; and the ostrich for its 
eggs and feathers. They had dogs of irarious kinds, and even lions 
trained for the chase ; and the huntsmen were armed with bow and 
spear. Wild animals were sometimes noozed with a lasso, and the 
capture of the crocodile and hippopotamus was also an exciting 
amusement Immense flocks of fowls were sheltered among 





[lUUnf.] 



the reeds and aqoafeic plants ot llie Nile, and large nets were 
employed to snare them. In such efforts decoy birds were employed. 
Poultry was hatched in profusion by artificial heat. The fisheries of fidifng. 
Egypt were also very productive.^ In 
some parts of the Delta, the inhabitants 
subsisted almost wholly upon a fish 
diet. We remember, said the Israel- 
ites, " the fish that we did cat in 
Egypt freely." Num. xi. 5. Not only 
were they found in the Nile and lake 
Moeris, but they were also fed in artifi- 
cial ponds, and were caught with line, 
netj^and spear. The angler used bait 
only; fly-fishing was unknown, and the 

fisines were cured and salted, after being divided flrom head to tail with 
a short wide knife. On the ninth day of the first month of the year, 
eveiy person, with the exception of the priests, was obUged, as a 
religious ceremony, to eat a fried fish in front of his dwelling. 

The finer kinds of mechanical art early arrived at biprli perfection, Trades, 
such as weaving, dyeing, painting, engraving, metallurgy, and 
pott<?ry. Tlie Israelites learned these operations in Egypt, and 
employed them in the erection of the tabernacle. The culture and 
manufacture of llax are oflen depicted on the tombs. Flax and fi«ix 
cotton were spun and woven by rude and sunple processes, prhici- OtMw. 
pally by female servants or domestic slaves, but bleached and 
dried, pressed and folded by men. The warp usually contained 
double the threads of the weft. Some peoes of fine linoi, still pre- 



si8S.ziz.8. 
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Woods. 



Gla«B. 




Spinning and served, have m ishe mck 270 double twisted threads of warp, and 
Wearing. HQ gf ^oo£ The fineness of such threads is an amazing specimen 

of the elegance and dexterity of 
manual labour without the appliances 
of modem machinery. In Glasgow 
cotton is spun so fine and woven 
so closely, that in a common class 
of cambrics, manufactured for ordi- 
nary sale, there are 350 threads 
in the square inch. In the north 
of Irelimd linen is produced, vary- 
ing from 200 to 300 threads per 
inch; but a piece of cambric has 
[Sfiiiiiifav.] been made for the great London 

exhibition of 1851, having in the same space no less than 500 
threads; and which, after aU, is not much finer than the Egyptian web 
abready referred to. Golden and silver threads were often interwoven; 
and indigo was freely used in dyeing, the modes of which display 
considerable knowledge of chemistry. Patterns were also wrought 
in the loom. Many references to these arts occur in the book of 
Exodus. Flax was also used in rope-spinning, and so were the fibres 
of the date-tree. Tlie entire business of leather manufacture, from the 
raw skin to the finished shield or sandal, is depicted on some of the 
MeiaU tombs. The processes of metal- 

liu'gy are also found similarly 
illustrated — the bellows being 
worked with the feet, and plating, 
gilding, moulding, beating, were 
well understood and ezeonted. 




Jewels 



These arts, so promineDtly displayed 
in the furniture of 'die taber- 
nacle, the Israelites must have 
learned also in Egypt. SpecimjBDB 
of excellent cabinet work are pre- 
tworwng in Motai.1 sGTvcil in the BHtish Museum. The 

carpenters' tools did not differ much from tlie modern implements 
of the craft, the adze, however, supplying the place both of a plane 
and a turning-lathe. Veneering and inlaying with ivory or 
precious wood, were common among the Eg}'ptian joiners and 
cabinet makers. The mauuliictui'c of glass, porcelain, and pottery, 
was upon an extensive scale in Egypt 3000 years ago; and the 
numerous tints and colours employed, prove the workeirs to have been 
acquainted with the properties of metaUic oxides. A purse has 
been found knitted with small glass bu|^; and ladies of high 
rank are seen in the act of stringmg beads. The Egyptian artist 
could successfully counterfdt precious stones, such as the emerald 
and amethyst The cottmg or engraving of precious stones was 
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[fMMT at work.— J>iMr4Fite 4» VBm^\ 



executed with delicate besaly and piecuioii ; and the tasteful vases 
and urns used for a variety of purposes, have commanded intense 
ad m illation, equally with those of the best epochs of Greece. 

In their merchandise the Egyptians used rings of gold and silver, MerdiMidifle. 

and the value of the money was ascertained by weight. They had 
no extensive commerce by sea. In earlier times they had no ships 
for foreign traffic, but the busy inland navigation wiis characteristic 
of the country. Barges and boats were seen everywhere on the Boat*. 
Nile, and their solemn processions were generally made on 
water. The richer citizens seem all to have kept their pleasiue 
wherries, the sails of which were sometimes painted and embroidered.^ 




Eiek.zxviL7. 
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The army. 



They had also boats of lighter materials, which mea oonld carry 
on their shoulders past the rapids. The papyrus WSA em^ojed in 
the manuflicture of such skiffs,^ while punts and canoes were also 

made of osiers and reeds. 

Tlie anny is said to have araouTited to 410,000 men. The 
enrolment, recruiting, and drilling, are seen on the walls of several 
sepulclires. The national troops were infantry lu-med with sliields, 
bows, and lances. Some companies had slings ; and the battle axe, 
club, falchion, javelin, and dagger, were among their weapons of 

assault. The sHeld, formed of wood, was coyered 
with tough bull hide; was half the hdj^t of 
ihe body, and occasumallY of a larger me. The 
head was defended wim a helmet, and the 
soldier also wore a cuirass or coat of maiL 
The army was divided into regiments, accord- 
ing to the arms borne by the respectire corps 
— such as archers, swordsmen, slingers. One chief 
division of the army was its force of war-chariots, 
each of which had two wheels with a pair of horses, 
and contained two persons, a soldier and a charioteer. Pliaraoh 
pursued Israel " "with 600 chosen chariots." The Egyptian 
besiegers do not seem to liave had engines to serve the purpose of 
heavy artillery, though the battering ram and testudo were con- 
stantly employed, as well as the scaling ladder, and the process of 
sapping and mining. The xnilitary ensigns were usually emblems 
of the GodsH-^e hsark, ibis, crocodile, and other figures — and the 
signal botih far march and battle was the sound of trumpet. The 
archers began the combat, followed by the heavy infantry, which 
was flanked by the chariots. Captives were treated with great 
severity, being often bound togetiier in the most painful posi- 
tions, and if not mortally mutilated, were finally employed as slaves 
in the royal service. The triumphant army, on its return, made a 
pompous procession to one of the temples, and engaged in cere- 
monies in which the king and the priests acted a prominent part. 






B urden oi 
Egypt 



The majority of these Egyptian occupations are grouped together 
by the prophet Isaiah^ in his oracle, significantly named the ^' Burden 
of Egypt : 



i£zi)d.ii.8. 
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The spirit, too, of Egypt shall ftil In hsr ; 

And I will dcstrov her tact : 

And they will seek to idols and muttcrera. 

To the diTiners, and to the wizards. 

The meadows of the river, by the river's mouth* 

And all the sown ground by the river 

Shan irithor, drireii away, and ahall be no inoTB. 

The fishflnnen shall lament* 

All that throw hook into the river shall mourn, 

And those who east nets upon the waters shall languish. 

The flax-drossers shall be confounded, 
And 80 shall the weavers of fine linen. 

Her pillars are shattered, 

And all her hired labourers are grieved in soul. 

When an Egyptian was seized with sickness, a host of physicians sickness, 
were at his servioe. ** Every place swarms willi doctors," says ihe^^^^ri'^'*^ 
Greek histcxriazi;^ and we know that Hermes wrote six books on 
medicme. Whs^eyer the nature of his malady, some medical man 
had made it his special study. The physician was allowed to practise 
only in one branch of his profession ; the business of the auiist, 
ociulst, dentist, surgeon, and dru^gg^ as well as the curing <^ 
diseases in the hearty stomach, or any other organ, was carried on 
by distinct and separate practitioners. Accoucheurs were almost 
always women.^ Such a division of labour could not but lead to skiliui 
medical treatment. The physicians had a public salary from the 
state, but might also receive private fees. According to Herodotus 
the Efr)'ptians paid peculiar and punctual attention to tlieir liealth,' 
and frequently applied to themselves the simple remedy of an emetic 
or a purge. A post mortem examination was occasionally resorted 
to, in order to ascertain the nature of the disease of wHdi a patient 
had died. Nor was there a laiily of prescirotions; the conntiy 
abounded widi drugs, the feme of which went through many lands.^ 
When every remedy had feiled, the superstitious sud^rer was wont to 
offer a Totive oblation to the ^ods, pledging himself peihaps, in case 
of recovery, to defray wholly or partially maintenance of one of 
the sacred animals. If health should be restored, a model of the 
organ which had been recovered from its ailment was often laid up 
as a sacred gift in the nearest temple. 

But if the patient happened to die, not only might an inquest be Death, 
held as to the nature of the medical management to which he had 
been exposed, but liis dwelling became a scene of frantic sorrow and 
desolation. Ilis female relatives, with mud-covered heads, stream- 
ing hair, and exposed bosoms, ran shrieking through the streets, and 
were imitated in theur wailing frenzy by the men, while the noise of 
the damoirous dirge was augmented in many cases by ihe artificial 

iHenkLILM. SEzodnsLlS. '1177. «Seepag»87. 
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piping of hired nunslarels. The fbneral ofteii took place on the day 
of death ; the procesdon, in the case of a person of rank, bdng not 
only long and magnificent, hut characteristic at the same time both 
of the religion of the coontiy, and the life and oociq»adon ci the 
deceased. 

Embalming. But previous to its sepulture the body was embalmed. The 
Taricheutae, or men employed in the work, formed a peculiar class 
of society, and seem to liave laboured in buildings allotted to 
thems(dves, and severed from other dwellings. In this process the 
body was opened and the iutestiaes were removed, though sometimes 
they were rephiced, Tlie brain was usually extracted througli the 
nostrils, and the cavities were filled with drugs and spices, 'flie body 
appears to liave had great heat apphed to it, as if it was baked in an 
oven. By tliis means the humours were imbibed and absorbed, and 
the form preserved from decay. The corpse, after being steeped 
seventy days in a sohition of saltpetre, was swathed in linen ban- 
dages, which had also been soaked in some lesmons sobstanoe^ and 
then covered with a proftision of aromatics. A thousand yards of 
doth were sometimes employed to fonn this bandage, and the linen 
was often of the finest texture. A case was next fitted to it with 
peculiar accuracy, and painted with S3mibolicaldelineationsof the name, 
occupation, and creed of the dead Egyptian. The mummy was last of 

all deposited in a coffin of stone or syca- 
more wood, on which was sometimes 
dra"wn a likeness of him whose corpse 
had been so c<irefully preserved. Among 
the poorer classes a cheaper and simpler 
process of mummification was used; 
cedar oil and natron were injected, and 
Burial the bo^ steeped fi>r the usual period. Sometames the mummy was 
kept in the house, but usually it was placed in subtenanean yauhs^ 
which in many parts of the country were of great extent. The 
necropolis at Memphis is twenty-two nules in length, and about 
half-a-mile in breadth. The cost of embalming must have been 
great. Tlie preparation sometimes cost £100, and firequently from 
£^ to £60, so that above half-a-million sterling must have been 
annually expended on this posthumous decoration. The quantity of 
hnen cloth required must have amounted to some himdreds of 
thousands of pounds ; the requisite shrouds must have consmned 
yearly nigh a million of square yards. No inconsiderable portion of 
this expenditure went to the priesthood, imder whom all funereal 
Origin of preparations and arrangements were conducted — the burial-places 
emMtaniiig. were leased by them to the population. The origm of this strange 
process of embalment has been variously accounted for, some 
tracing it to the rdig^ons creed of the oountiy, and otSiers viewing 
it as a vrise expecUent, suggested by the annual inundation, during 
the continuance of wMch in so many parts <tf the land sepulture was 
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impossible.^ Boih causes perhaps co-operated Bodies were often 
transported fixr intennent to a great distanee, and in a wann conntiy 
a mionniy admitted of easy and lengthened cainage. That the 
process was not unconnected with notions of a futnre state of being 
might be inferred from some of the inscriptions on the coffins. On 
that of Mycerinus, who built one of the great pyramids — a king of 
an early dynasty — is found the hieroglyphics^ legend, — "Hail 
Osirified king Menke-ra, ever-living — ^bom of heaven, sprung of 
Nu-t-pe — flesh of Seb — thy mother Nu-t-pe is over thee, she has raised 
thee to tlie rank of a god . . . king Menke-ra living for ever." 
An imdecayed body might ser\'e as a symbol of the everlasting 
spirit that once dwelt in it, and niiglit return and claim its former 
habitation. A species of formal judgment preceded the burial; 
forty-two judges assembled on the bank of the lake of the norae 
where the deceased had Uved, the baris or skiff for carrying the 
coffin was brought dose to them, and accusations against the dead 
man were then allowed.' If he was 
arraigned, and the indictment proved, 
sepulture was denied; if freed from 
all charges, he was loaded with eulogies 
and carried to his long home. Within 
the tombs, tables of a small size were 
placed, and on them offerings to the 
dead were deposited by the affectionate care of siun ivors. 

Tlie tombs of Egypt were strimge edifices, for they are the best XomUs. 
representations of Egyptian life. On the walls of the flimily vault 
are registered the names, rank, and occupations of the household. 
Trades, feasts, funerals, and religious rites are painted in these 
realms of rest Fruit, grain, eggs, pens, and books, with the utensils 
and perfumes of the toilet, ore at^ got in these houses of life.** 
Wan axe there ponrtrayed, and the distant nations conqnered are 
depicted in their national costome. In short, the grand book in 
which to study Egyptian sodal life is the Egyptian sepulchre. 
From it has come die greater part of our knowledge of their 
ancient manners, pnrsnits, enjoyments, and religion — yes, from 
this vast Hbrary and museum of death. 

The general characteristics of Egyptian sculpture are extreme Scnlptow* 
simplicity or imilbrmity in the composition of the lines, want of 
variety of action, and the absence of sentiment or expression in the 
heads. Tlieir statues are standing qmte upright, or sitting with all 
the limbs at right angles to the body, or kneeling on both knees ; 
the arms are generally attached to the body, the hands close to the 
thighs, though in female figures one hand is frequently placed 

^ Ftdset, Henry, Clmmpollion Figeac, and Cherubini suppose that 1fnlm?™fc*g 
was resorted to in order to keep away the plague. The plague, however, Is a leoeot 
malady, later by many hundred yeaxs than the art of embtdming. 

s Diodonifl, fi. 100. 
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acHMS tlie briBast; in tbe kneeliDg figures, the hands aie brcmglit a 
little forward on iSbe front of the thighs, and support a box con- 
taining idols; tlie backs are nnifoimlj supported by a sort of block 
or pilaster, which is generally covered ^vith hieroglyphics ; the feet 
axe for the most part parallel and joined together, though this is not 
always the case, for in standing figures one foot is sometimes 
slightly advanced before the other. The statues of men are entirely 
naked, excepting that a sort of apron is folded across the loins ; 
those of females were dressed in one long and simple garment, 
fitted close to the body; there are no folds in it, and it is only to be 
distinguished from the figure by a sUghtly raised border at the neck 
and feet ; the form of the breasts is sometimes indicated by their 
natuTiil projection being ciicumscribed by an indented hue. It has 
been remarked, and with great justice, that tbe Egyptians appear to 
have paid great regard to deoencnr, and have presenreii more 
modesly in &eir figures than any other people who have practised 
the arts ; oecasionJiy, works of a different character are met widi, 
but they may always be fiiirly attributed to a late period. The 
heads, when thej are human, are sometimes uncovered, but more 
frequently they are surmounted either by an emblematical head- 
dress, in which are distinguished the lotus, a globe, a serpent, or 
some sacred symbol, or that more generally found in representations 
of the human figure in Egypt, consisting, as is well known, of a sort 
of close cap or head-])iece, entirely concealing the hair, and falling in 
broad flaps upon the slioulders. Tlie foregoing observations are 
principally applicable to their statues; but the Egyptians also worked 
Basso- a great deal in basso- relievOy as almost all the tombs and temples whicli 
have been discovered are richly decorated with sculpture of this 
sort They do not of course di&r very materially from the statues 
as fir as regards general character, but they are somewhat Taxied in 
treatment It wul be found that there is freqiiently greater att^- 
tion paid to the nice and varied details of costume, and a 
holder attempt at action is observable in them, as if the artists were 
not so strictly confined in their works in this style as in statues. 
This is particularly striking in some bassi-reHevi on one of the great 
temples at Thebes. The principal of them represents a battle, or 
the exploits of a hero who is destroying his enemies ; he is made of 
colossal proportions compared with the other figures in the scene, 
and there is an attempt at composition, and even beauty of form, in 
the heads of some of the combatants, which offers ground for curious 
speculation as to the period at which the work was executed, and 
the subject to wliich it relates. One peculiarity in the execution 
of some of the Egyptian basd-rdim sdll preserved to us is worth 
notice. A ground was sunk below the fioe of the stone to be 
onployed, presemng, bcwever, a mai^pai of the oirii|nnal fioe all 
round ; the figure or subject to be represented was men worked 
within this, so that there was no relief or salient part beyond the 
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origizial plane, which formed as it were a protecting ftame lonnd it 

Itmay be observed, too, that it was by no means uncommon amongst 
this people to paint their bassi-relievi, and indeed their sculpture in 
general ; as has been ascertained by the discovery of works either 
accidentally buried or enclosed in tombs; on which, from the 
atmosphere having had no influence in decomposing them, the colours 
have been found as vivid as when first applied. Although the 
additional splendour of efiect obtained by it for decorative works, 
was probably the principal cause for introducing painting upon their 
sculptme, other and considerable advantages were also gained by 
its adoption: firsts iSbe sculpture was longer preserved, from its sur- 
&oe b^ng so defended: and next, their works, by the union of ihe 
two arts, became much more complete, as by painting them the 
artists were enabled to add many detsdis, whidi were altogether 
omitted in the sculpture. 

The Egyptians used a variety of materials for the purposes ofuaterfabL 
sculpture; we find works in wood, baked clay, some few in ivory, in 
metal, in a variety of marbles, in basalt, granite, alabaster, sand- 
stone, and serpentine. For their colossal works they employed 
sandstone, basalt, porphyry, and granite; and Herodotus says, 
tliat at Sais and Thebes there were also colossal statues in wood.^ 
There are none of large dimensions in bronze ; the works in the 
other materials aie lor the most part very small, having the appear- 
ance of lares or household gods, either mider the baman fiinn, or 
that of animals. 

The dean execution and exceedingly fine snrfiMse so remaxkable 
in Egy ptian sou^tore bas excited general attention ; and it leads 
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to the belief that their knowledge in hardening metals must 
have been very far beyond ours, to have enabled them to produce 
such carefully finished works in materials which almost defy our best 
tempmd iiwtnimentB. It is a remaxkMe &ct» that wheD t^e 
odoflsal head, caUed lhat of the young Menmon, m» placed in the 
British MTifleoniy and it "was finmd neceega r y to noake some holes in 
it for the insertion of iions to join two of the pieces together, the 
hardness of the granite was so great that six or ei^^ blows rendeired 
the tools enq^^ed perfectly useless. 

Fiinting; Egyptian pamting did not boast a great variety of colours, but 
was content with red, black, green, blue, and yellow. These were 
principally composed of metallic oxides, ;iTid seem to be of imperish- 
able lustre. Little of the variations of light and shade, however, was 
practised, and the art was greatly hampered by the tratUtional usage of 
appropriating certain colours to peciiliar chissesof objects. The wall 
to be pamted, if it was rough or unequal, had first a coating of lime 
given it, and over this smoothed sux&oe the outline of ihe proposed 
figures were sketched in red chalk. The Egyptian artists had no idea 
of perspective. Objects on the same plane, instead of being shown 
one b^ind another, were placed in succession, one alcove the otheTi 
on the perpendicoJar wali."^ FormaUty reigned in £g3rptian art; 
it never emerged from the swaddling-bands of in^cy, and eveiy 
artist was bound by the models of his predecessors. Their represen- 
tations of the huraau figure are therefore stiff and constrained, the 
expression of the countenance never varies, and proportion and 
harmony, either in grouping or drapery, are wholly neglected. The 
style was altogether conventional, and it permitted no deviation save 
in the size and position of the central figure. It never attained, 
therefore, to Ihe beauty, freshness, and nature of Grecian art, but 
always presents the same cramped and monotonous aspect. 

Anfliitee- In the Egyptian architecture almost eyeiy consid«rataon yidded 
to lhat of strength, though beauty was not neglected, and the edi- 
fices of that country possess a species of magnificence fix)m their 
bulk, independently of the delicacies of art with which many of them 
were adorned. The quanies of Egypt afforded blocks of the 
greatest size ; and the labour of a multitude of slaves, aided perhaps 
by the simplest of the mechanical powers, acccunplished the removal 
of the heaviest masses to their place of destination. According to 
Herodotus, the stone which served for the roof of the temple of 
Latona, at Butos, was forty cubits long in each du'ection ; and if we 
suppose the cubit to be equal to 20^ inches, that block must have 
contained above 800,000 cubic feet <^ stone. This enormous mass 
was transported on rafts, from the island of Philss to Butos ; a space 
of 150 leagues. 

Form Calcareous stone was generally employed in the walls of build- 

iWakiiuon,yoLiii.814 
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mgs, and granite in tlie obelisks and statues. The skill of the work- 
men was exliibited in squaring the blocks with precision, and fitting 
them accurately witli each other. Plugs of wood seem to have been 
oooaaionaTlj employed to connect them together, but there is no 
appeacanoe lihat metallic cramps were used for that purpose; nor 
do€8 the art of constructing yaults seem to be at all known. Hie 
hieroglyphics and figures were sometimes executed in relief but 
generally they were sunken and embellished with colours. The 
walls of the temples invariably have their exterior faces considerably 
inclined at top towards the centre, so that the figure of the whole 
edifice resembles a frustum of a pyramid. 

At all the angles formed by the faces of the walls, instead of Manner of 
leaving a sharp edge, the iirtists executed a reed moulding, equd to SSSSsf 
about three-quarters of a cylinder, with lines cut obliciuely upon it, 
very much resembling a pole having a string wound about it; 
and the same kind of moulding was continued, horizontally, along 
the tops of the walls. This seems to have been an imitation of the 
system of poles which mig^t have been originally constructed t6 
form an on-line of the edifice, and guide the worlonen in building 
the walls; though possibly it might have originated in the desire to 
ornament the angles, as the Greeks, for the same purpose, employed 
pilasters, and the Italian artists rustio quoins. The tops of all the 
walls were crowned by a sort of cornice, of a concave form on the 
exterior, and having its summit projecting forward ; the front of this 
member w^as covered with sculpture, generally resembling a st-ries of 
reeds parallel to each other, and directed from top to bottom ; while 
both the exterior and interior liices of the walls were crowded with 
hieroglyphics. 

Where windows occur, they arc generally in the shape of a long windows, 
square, without any ornament, but splayed on the interior side. The 
windows of Egyptian temples are, almost in every case, extremely 
small; and the only example, perhaps, in which they approadi the 

magnitude and proportions of those foimd in Grecian or Roman 
buildings, is the temple at Dendour in Nubia ; and^ probably, this is 
the work of a late period of Egyptian architecture. Its outline is 
pyramidal, as usual, and in the facade is a doonvay crowned by a 
cavetto; but, al)0ve this, are tliree rectangular windows occupying 
nearly the whole breadth of tlie fa(^-ade. Over the middle one is 
the winged globe, and tlie whole pier between the two windows has 
the form of a pilaster with a aipitcd rcsembhng those of the Corin- 
thian order. The capitals do not reach to the level of the tops of 
the windows, and appear as if {daced there, in bad taste, for no 
purpose but that of ornament 

^e ceilings of the Egyptian buildings are generally smooth; but, OefUngy. 
in some cases, they seem formed in hollow panels by the architraves 
of stone, which cross each other at right angles over the tops of the 
columns. Frequently there are traced upon the ceilings what are 
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called sodkos; that is, representatiGiiB mpkatOj of the zodiacal con- 
8tellati(m8, disposed in a droolar cider about the centre of ihe com- 
partment. 

C0I1111111& That the Egyptian columns were copiedfrom the form of certain trees 
is probable, not only from their appearance, but from the testimony 
of Herodotus, wlio says,^ that King Amasis actually caused columns 
to be made resembling palm-trees. They are without bases, or have 
only a plintli, and that is frequently circular. The capital is gener- 
ally of the boll-shape, and is either quite plain, or is ornamented 
in several varying modes ; frequently it is siuroimded by rows of 
lotus leaves, either simply marked by lines, or sculptured in rehef ; 
in the latter case, the capitals lesemble some of those of the Goiin- 
thian order. On the cofamms of the temple at Fhike, the capital is 
sco^tured to represent three rows of phuiits, the tops of which are 
like palm-leaves; and in some examples, as in the temple at Ten- 
tynSf it has the form of a female head. But, what is very different 
from the practice of the Greeks, is that in the same building, and 
even in the same row, the d^itals of the columns do not resemble 
each other. In the E2:}^tian temples the intercolmmuataons are 
generally small, not exceeding 1 '5 diameters. 

The height of the column, from the bottom of the plinth to the 
toj) of tlie capital, is equal to from three to eight diameters, and the 
tallest column is above fifty feet high; in some aises the shaft dimin- 
ishes gradually from bottom to top, and is sculptured as if it were a 
bundle of reeds bound together, at intervals, by three or more tarns 
of cordage; these intervals are either plain, channelled, or reeded, 
and sometimes aU the three kmds exist upon one colnmn. Two 
circmnstances are peculiar to the Egyptian cohunns; the first is, that 
there axe often cubical blocks of stone between the capitals and the 
entablature ; and the second, that the lower part of the shaft is some- 
times cut away, so that the part wliich rests upon the plinth is 
smaller than the part above; such is the ciise with the columns of 
the temple at LatopoUs. It is dilhcult to assign any reason for the 
latter practice, since it can only tend to weaken a column in a part 
where it ought tu be the strongest ; the lower parts of these columns 
are rounded and ornamented with sculptured foliage, which makes 
them appear as if they stood upon the roots of plants. 
The In general, the entablature of the Egyptian buildings conaatB of 

entaUatora. ^ ardiitrave, ether pbiin or ornamented, with a comioe over it; 

but in some examples, as in the tombs of Silsihs, the entablature con- 
sists of an architrave, frieze, and cornice, each projecting over the one 
below it, like an inverted step; the upper part of the cornice pro- 
jects still further, and the projection is supported by a sort of 
modillon. Tlie height of the entablatm-e is about one-third of that 
of the columns. Over the architrave of the interior range of 

1 ii. 171. 
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columns in the great, temple at Karnac, is a wall with rectangular per- 
forations, like windows, immediately over the inter\^als of the cohmms 
below. Above the capitals of tlie Eg}^ptian columns is an abacus, Cornice, 
sometimes resembling that of the Greek orders ; but, at other times, 
it consists of a cubical block, either plain or sculptured. Over these 
blocks is placed the horizontal beam parallel to the line of colimins, 
and coxiesponding to ihe arohkraYe d fStte Gieeks: and abore all, 
is what may be caOed the oornioe, the aection of which is concave 
outward, and which baa its top projecting beyond ihe &ce of the 
anshitme. The concave front of this member is adorned with 
sculpture, in some cases consisting of a series of reeds paraUeL to 
each other from top to bottom of the cornice, in other cases the 
reeds are in groups of three or six in each group ; the intervals, or 
metopes, if they may be so called, are sculptured with winged 
globes, as on the portico of the temple at Tentyris. Tliese reeds are 
disposed with regularity, but not over the middle of the front of the 
columns as in tlie Greek temples; for, in the portico of the temple 
at Latopolis, each group is equally distant from the next, and one is 
placed cfver the middle of the intercolumnialaon, but the nuddles of 
the oilier groups &U over the sides of the cohimns. The interval 
between every two groups is occuped by a channel cut in a ver- 
tical plane down the &ce of the cornice. The Egyptian reeds 
differ also from the Greek triglyphs in an essential circumstance, 
mg^ that the latter are so ntuated as evidently to indicate the 
supports of the roof ; whereas the others are ornaments in the front 
of the roof itself, above which there is generally nothing to be 
supported. The entablatures are frequently sculptured with figures 
of animals, and it is possible that the zophorus or frieze, in the Greek 
architectiure, received its name from this circumstance; winged 
^obes and the scai^abeus are, almost invaiiably, the ornaments of 
the Egyptian architraves. 

The obelisk is a frequent characteristic of Egyptian architeotm:e. Obciu. 
These "needles^** were made of exqoisite proporlaonsandof stiqiendous 
dimensions^ and the red granite of Syene furnished a hard and durable 
material They were generally placed in pairs at the entrance of 
the public edifices. The shafr was commonly ten diameters in height| 
and a fourth narrower at the top than at the base. Few of them are 
quite square, two sides being broader than the other two." Some of 
these beautiful monoUths have been transported to Europe, as we 
tave afreatly stated in our topographical accoimt of Egypt. 

The word xy^fit^if, pyramis^ often been derived from Trty^oj, (of ryramid*. 
fire,) but the quantity of its first syllable is unfavourable to that sup- 
position, and as a heap of wheat has not a spiral form terminating in 
a pomt, the term caimot wiHi any probability be derived from m/^oo 
](frdKBiiffk) It is therefore more reasonable to suppose that the Gxeeks 

* IBOJ^Mn — diminutive of ifitxit — a needle. 

> BQiton, Excerpta Hteroglyphioa. Zo^ do ma et oiiglne obettsoamm. 
[B.0.H.3 N 
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in this, as in many other oftsefl, adopted the native name of an object 
not invented by tiiemselves, aooommodalang it, by a Greek termina* 
tion, to the grammar of their own language ; so that the Egyptian 
pehram,^ i.e. the "sacred place," was converted into the Greek 
Pykamis. Of the most ancient and remarkable pyramids several 
are still remaining in Egypt, and others, apparently unknown to 
the Greeks and Romans, have been lately discovered in the ruins 
of Napata and Meroii, the capitals of Ethiopia. 
Pyramids of 1. xbe pyramids of Jizeh, called by the ancients the pyramids 
chZv^^ ^ Memph^/" from ihsa position on a xooky height projecting ftom 
tihe irestem moantsins near the ootsldrtB of that ci^, are tbe most 
remai^blei and as fiur as can be proved by liistoii«ai testimony, tiie 
most ancient of any which ever were in existence. They are dis- 
tincdy noticed by the iddest Greek historian, who was informed that 
they were erected in a very early age, as sepulchres of the sovereigns 
of Egypt. Three, lying in a diagonal line from north-east to south- 
west, are of a stupendous magnitude, especially the two most 
northern. The position of the second and pointed pyramid, as 
determined by M. Nouet,^ is in 29° 59' 49" N., and 31* II' 41" E., 
on a terrace projecting from the rock, partly levelled by art, and 
having an elevation of 137| feet It extends from east to west 
abont 1} mile^ and from wxtfk to aoolih more than { of a wBn^ 
The base of &e great pyramid was finmd to measure 768 feet 
7 inches, and its height 450 feet 9 inches. Its diameter from 
north to socriih deviates 20' from the troe meridian. Its basis, 
as well as the two lowest steps, is hewn oat of the rock on which 
it stands. Its base does not form an exact square. The whole 
mass amoimts to nearly 9,000,000 cubic feet. Tt covered an area 
of more than 13 acres, and its masonry amounts to 6,848,000 
tons. The vast magnitude of this truly stupendous work will be 
more distinctly perceived, when it is recollected that the area of its 
base nearly coincides ■with that of Lincoln's Inn-fields. It is 43 feet 
higher than St, Peter's at Home, and 126 feet higher than bt. Paul's 
in London. 

Pyramid of The mcond pyramid, of somewhat smaller dimensions, is about 24 
^hl^ foriongssonth-west of the first Its base, according to 11 Gzobert,^ 
measures 700 ftet^ and its height 425 feet Its sammit is tminjnxed, 
and stin retains its andent casmg, a plaster fermed of gypsom, sand, 

rvramid of and a few smaU pebbles. The Ihird^ somewhat nearer to the 
Uyceniu. second, has an apparent base of 300 feet, and a height of 173 feet 
This pyramid was cased with sienite from Elephantine, fraoments of 
which are still found near its base. The form and approaches to 

^ This etymology, which -^vas discovered by the' learning and ncutcncss of the 
Baron de Saqr, (Observations sur le Nom des Pyramides. Mag. Encvclop. VL 
ami^, 452. seq.) was suffgostod bv the Arabic name of the pyramias, ahrdm^ 
compared with the H«lnewMr«M, **xorbid(len, prohibited, sacred, consecrated,"^ 

2 Herod, ii. a. s Mdm. sur. 1' Egypte, iii. 397. 

* Deacript. des Pyram, p. 94. 
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their internal chambers are nearly the same in all the p3nramid8 
hitherto opened : and consist of one or more galleries, at first inclined 
to the horizon at an angle of 26'* or 27°, and afterwards in either an 
ascending or perpendicular direction leading to a chamber nearly in 
the centre of the building. These chambers are quadrangular, and internal 
roofed with large blocks of stone laid either flat or obliquely so as to 
meet and form an angle. Two have long been accessible in the 
great pyramid, caOed after its xefnited founder, Oieops, the lower 
immediately below ihe upper; and in the next, or pyramid of Ceph- 
ren, two liloewiae hare him lately disooTered^ equaliy in Ike centre; 
but one of them at the base of the pyiamic^ and the other in the 
rock below the base, at lihe distance of about one-third of the per- 
pendicular drawn from the side of the pyramid to its centre. At 
the extremity of the descending gallery all further ingress is barred 
by a portcullis of solid granite 1 J feet 3 inches tliick, sliding in 
grooves of similar stone. In the great pyramid, originally explored 
by men of no skill or science, a way was forced round the portcullis, 
but in the second it was, by dint of excessive Labour for nearly a day 
and a half, raised by levers so as to open a passage onwards. At a 
amall ^stanee beyond the portCQnia there is a perpoufioolair ahaft 
15&ec deep in uie aeoooo, but much deeper in the first This 
ahaft| hith^to known as ''the well in the great pyramid,** was 
explored for the first time by an English gentleman^ Mr. Davison, 
who visited Egypt wilii the celebrated Wortley Montague in 1763. 
His labours, and those of Caviglia, Vysey Belzoni, Hichardson, 
Perring, and others, have made US well acquainted widi the internal 
formation of the pyramids. 

It appears that each pyramid had a double entrance, by means of 
which a constant circulation of air could be maintained ; and that 
the principle on which the chambers and passages were formed was 
precisely the same as that which regulated tiie excavation of the 
catacombs hewn out of rocks, as at Bfbia-el-muliUc,^ where the 
''kmg passages which lead to ndliing" were doubUess, befete the 
ravages of the Persians^ filled widi mmmnieB of llie yomiger 
branches of lihe Pharaonio fkmilips, while those of ihe sovereigns 
themselves, and perhaps of their children, were deponted in the 
central dumibenL Around the prindpal pyramids are the remains 
of many smaller ones in various stages of decay. The sepulchral 
chambers, apparently more modem, which are close to these pyra- 
mids, were perhaps built at the expense of the rich casing with which 
the pyramids themselves once were covered; but all, when exam- 
ined, are found to cover an approach by a shaft to a subterranean 
apartment similtir to those in the centre of most of the pyramids : ' 
every thing, in short, conspires to prove that these extraordinary pyramidi* 
edifices were, as the ancients affirm,' erected as sepulchres fat the"^''***^' 

l Passalacqua Cat p. 199. > Quart. Bey. xiz. 404. 

* Honid. xL ISlDiod. Sio. L 64. 
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sovereigns of Egypt, whose capital was the adjoining city of Mem- 
Exterior phis. That the angles between the successive courses of stone were 
coating. anciently filled up, so as to present a plane surface, and that the 
summit of each pyramid was pointed, may be inferred from the 
second, which is still terminated by a point, and retains its smooth 
coating for about forty feet downwards : ^ and it is evident from the 
account of Abdu-l-latif,^ that, in the thirteenth century, the outer 
covering of ihe pjinmidfl, oiowdedmtli hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
Fovrih was still extant There is likewise a fourth pyramid near the third, 
^^^^^^ but it is so mudi smaller lihan the odiers as to attract little notice. 
Many oflien have been discovered by tlie late Prussian ezpeditioiL 
Sist)r more, at leasts are now known. The walls of many of the 
tombs near the pyramids are adorned with very interesting paint- 
ings and bas-rehefe, several of which are represented in the plates in 
the great French work, and in Professor Rosellini's " Monumenti 
dell' Egitta." We have here delineations of various manufactures 
and implements of art, the most ancient, perhaps, now in existence ; 
some of these tombs, however, were constructed from the ruins of 
more ancient buildings, themselves posterior to the invention of 
hieroglyphics; their antiquity, therefore, is not perhaps so great as 
has been supposed^ and "ptooMj&x inferior to ^t of the pyramids 
in which no hieroglyphics have been fonnd. The regular order in 
which these tombs were placed (another remarkable featmre) is 
clearly perceived, as before observed, from the summit of llie great 
pyramid, the sides of which form a sort of rude staircase of 203 
steps, varying in height and breadth, and occasionally interrupted 
Summit of by breaches. The truncated summit presents an area of about 30 
j^^^^iS.^ feet square, irregular in its outUne, &om the removal of a few of 
the stones belonging to that course.^ 

That the great pyramid was cased, and had a level siuface, is 
evident from the express testimony of Herodotus ; ^ who says, " The 
sums expended in radishes, onions, and garlic, for the workmen, 
were marked in Egyptian characters on this pyramid, and amounted, 
as I well rememb^ what the interpreter who explained these char- 
acters said, to 1600 talents of silver,"—- £845,600. 
History and The age of these stupendous monuments, and the pmrpose for 
^J^J^ which they were erected, are involved in great obscurity ; various, 
consequently, and conflicting have been the opinions to which those 
questions have given rise. The remote antiquity of the pyramids 
near Memphis, celebrated from a very early period as some of the 
wonders of the world, is indisputable. They are distinctly men- 
tioned by the oldest Greek liistorian, Herodotus;"^ and the three 
largest are ascribed by him to Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus, 
three Pharaohs who succeeded each other. These structuies had 

» Grobert, p. 24. 2 Pages 176, 177, 221. 

*Lep8iQ8«berdflnB«aderPyTamideii. «iL126. « IL & 124r-184. 
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also an astronomical reference. Sir Jolin Herschel remarks, that oi)flerv*tioM 
" at the date of the erection of the great pyramid of Gizeh, which 
precedes by 3970 years (say 4000) the present epoch, the longitude 
of all the stars were less by 55° 45' than at present. Calculating 
from this datum ^ the place of the pole of the heavens among the 
stars, it will be found to fall near a Draconis ; its distance from that 
star being 3^ 44f 25". This being the most conspicuous star in the 
immeclittfee neighboorhood, yna therefore ihe pole star of that epoch. 
And ihe latitode of Gizeh being just 80^ norlih, and oonsequently 
the altitiide of die nordi pole there also 80^, it follows that tibe star 
in question must have had at its lower culmination, at Gizeh, an 
altitude of 26^ 15' 85'^ Now it is a remarkable &ct, asoertained by 
the late researches of Colonel Vyse, that of the nine pyramids still 
existing at Gizeh, six (including all the largest) have the narrow 
passages by which alone they can be entered, (all which open out 
on the northern faces of their respective pyramids,) inclined to the 
horizon downwards at angles varying from 26° to 28°. At the 
bottom of every one of these passages, therefore, the then pole star 
must have been visible at its lower culndnation — a circumstance which 
can hardly be supposed to have been umntentiona], and was doubt- 
less connected (perhaps supersdtiousl^) widi the astronomical obser- 
vation of that star, of whose prozinnty to the pole at the ^poch of 
the erection of these wonderful s t ruct ur es, we are tihus fbrnished 
with a monumental record of the most imperishable nature." 

No one now doubts that the pyramids were royal sepulchres, nay, 
as we have already remarked, the height of those royal monuments 
corresponds with the length of the monarch's reign under whom it 
was erected.^ Structiu-es so vast are indeed right royal ideas — the 
massive means of a posthumous immortality. However, as Sir 
Tliomas Brown remarks, — " Only to subsist in bones, and to be but 
pyramidally extant, is a ^llacy in duration." ' The edifices them- 
sttM may last as long as tlie framework of ihe globe, and tr»- 
^eHers on eirtering Egypt for many centuries to come, will hasten to 
admire and explore these characteristic wonders,— 

Time's gnomona rising on the banks of Nile, 
Unchanging while he flies, serene and grand, 
Amidst snrroonding rains— 'mid the works 
Of man mipa n J Me d- 'mid Godii bow tmall, 
Besides His alps, the pigmy woilai of aoti^ 
The ]iiolA>hiUi of a mokk 

Science in the modem acceptation of the term can scarcely be Science, 
said to have existed in Egypt. Much was learned from long practice, 
but little was based on first principles. The priesthood knew some- 

1 Outlines of Astronomy, page 191. Londoa, 1850. 
S8Mptg»7& >UmBiiiial,p.86L 
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thing of the motions and changes of the heavenly bodies, and of the 
length of a solar year, but their astronomical knowledge was limited 
and confused ; and thougli eclipses were noted by them, they did not 
form the basis of calculations. The astronomical paintings on the 
monuments, such as at Thebes and Dendera, were evidently connected 
wil^ the dreamy purposes of astrology. The elements of chemistiy 
were well known, and Moses displayed lus skill in dissolTiiig the 
golden cal^ and causing ihe people to diink the nanseons potkn.' 
Hie ezaet partition of the soil neoessHated some acquaintance witk 
geometry uid meBSozation. The great buildings owe their vastness 
and height) not to mechanical power, but to the united effects of 
ifcnOfl. Hunan strength. The months were regulated by the phases of the 
moon, and the year was reckoned to consist of twelve months of 
tliirty days. But they intercalated five additional days at a period 
prior to the Hyksos invasion. These five Epagomenae were given to 
the gods, as special seasons of natal consecratioiL The twelve mouths 
were as follows : — 

•♦ 

1. Thoth, 29 August. 

1. Phaophi, 28 September. 

1. Athyr, 28 October. 

1. Choiak, 27 November. ' 

1. Tybi, 27 December. 

1. Mechir, 26 January. 

1. Phamenoth, 25 Februaiy. 

1. Fharmuthi, 27 Miaroh. 

1. Pachon, 26 April 

1. Pftpii, 26 May. 

1. Epiphi, 25 June. 

1. Mesoxi, 25 July. 

Epagomeiud...... 24-29 August. 

sothicperiod. To llie ftmous Sotfaic period we have more than cnoe refened. 
A anular canieolar period was known at Bome^ and wtaeh oonaisted 
of 1461 years— die same as tbat^xf Egypt, which consisted of 1460 

years.^ But the Egyptian years were yagne tenns of 365 days^ 
while the Boman year included 365^ days. The Sothic cirde was 
always reckoned from the time when the first day of the first month, 

Thoth, corresponded with the heliacal ri^g of Sirius in Egypt. 
Every Egyptian year was six hours shorter than the actual time, 
consequently the first day of Tlioth fell back a day every four years, 
so that in 1460 years it fell successively on every day of the calendar, 
and at the expiry of this epoch had just returned to the point, whence 
it had started. 

Learning seems to hanre heen confined chiefiy to the priesthood. 
Books of science and literature were under thdr peculiar caetodj. 

1 Eadie's BibL Cyclop., " Cai*." 

sidflte,Haiidb»S7. Boe6kl^ Mnoflio und die HandrteRq^^ 
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The library in the Memnoniuin bore upon its portal the appropiiate 
inscription — " Pharmacy for the Soui" The art of writing was an 
acquirement of Egypt in periods so early as to be beyond computa- 
tion, and as fragments of papyrus abundantly testify. The papyrus 
afforded an invaluable material for the record oi' hteniry labour. 
The inner bark was used, being cut into thin stripes, from 10 to 15 
inches broad, the edges of which were cemented together, dried 
m ihe sun, and then pressed mik a glass cylinder. 

Hie dianieteoBB uaed by the andenit Egyptians, before their con- Egyptian 
vmaa to CShxiBtiaiiity, (after which they adopted the Greek alpha- 
bet with a few supplementary letters,) were threefold; 1, Hiiero- ^j^^^"^' 
glyphic ; 2. Hieratic ; and 8. Demotio. The Jint, was fomed byr Hieratic, 
images of yisible objects ; the second^ by very coaise and indistinct^ Demotic 
outlines of the whole or of parts of such images ; and the thirdy by a 
further reduction of such outlines in a similarly crude and neghgent 
style. The first, from which the others were derived, was originally, 
beyond a doubt, a simple system of picture-writing, representing 
ideas by their \Tfiible images, when possible, or by obvious symbols, 
when any direct representation was impossible. It is manilest that 
such a method was calculated only for a nation in the first stages of 
ciYiliaaliDii} and that men wvunld soon dueorer some muoro compMr- 
catod, bat more pezfocti mode of roprosonting what is usually 
cxproiDod by words, of spetimg, in short, means of Tkible signs* 
But weeds are a combination of soionds, m next step, therefore^ 
would be to devise some method of qp r ess m g sounds ; and as soon 
as such a device had been adopted, any comlunation of soimds, ie. 
any word, whether significant or not, whether the name of a visible 
object or of a mere abstraction, could be immediately represented to 
the eye. Thus far the Egyptians had advanced at a very early 
period. They selected several common and well-known hiero- 
glyphics, such as immediately suggested some word of frequent 
occurrence, and used them to express the initial soimd of that word, 
or, as we should say, its first letter. The more ample outlines or 
fingments of these hieroglyphics, used in the hienitio character, 
would therefore have the lypearance^ as well as perform the func- 
tions, of letters ; and when rounded dOT in the Demotic, or running 
hand, would lose all resemblance to the figures from which they 
were originally derived. It is pbiin that these last characters might 
entirely supersede the use of luerogl}qihics, or other ^nmbols ; from 
the facihty witli which they were formed, it is probable that, for 
ordinary purposes, they would, and it will appear on further 
inquiry, that they actually did so ; and tliat the demotic, or enchorial 
character of the Egyptians, was nearly, if not strictly, alphabetical. 

L The hieroglyphic character, therefore, was thus rendered cap- Hieroglyphic 
able of expressing sounds, and, consequently, iwrdSf independentty c^" " "—' 
of the iaeeu pkteed to the eye ; and as soon as this method 
pierafled, these symbols were divisible into three distinct dasses. 
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1. Such as were the images of the things expressed; 2. Such as 

were merely symbolical ; and 3. Such as were simply Phonetic, or 
expressive of sound, and might, therefore, be considered as the 
letters of a hieroglypliical alphabet. At a later period, probably, 
a /owr^A class was brought into use; that of enigmatical symbols, 
derived either from some very remote affinity between the object 
rem-esented and the idea impUed, or formed by a combioation of 
dinbrent figures, apparently incapable of being thus united. The 
examination of hieroglyphical tubletB of very difoent ages, shows 
that these iom classes <n symbols were used pronusoaonslj, accord- 
ing to the i^easare or convenience of the artist, for hieroji^^hics, 
b^g pictures, were always either sculptured or drawn. All 
hieroglyphics, theirefore, may be classed either as (1.) imageSi 
or (2.) symbols; as (S.) phonetic, or (4.) enigmatical. Bunsen 
has given us an Egyptian vocabulary, and a complete list of 
hierogl}^hicaI signs, according to their classes, and arranged in 
natural order. 

Number of As every visible object, with any of its parts, and in almost any 

'^•'nrtfm position, besides an endless variety of arbitrary combinations, comes 
wiliiin the scope of the hieroglyphic draughtsman, it might at first 
be supposed that the nmnbar of those vpsMlB would be almost 
xmlimited, but the neoessitf of limitation must soon have been mt; 
for unless the sense assigned to each symbol were fixed, the leader 
would be lost in vague conjectures, and unless the number of 
symbols were confined within certain bounds, no memory could 
retain them alL The whole number, therefore, observed by M. 
Champollion, after more than twenty years' constant study, was only 

CbampfA- 864, and of those many are probably duplicates. He arranges them 

!!Si2giiiieiu.in the eighteen ibllowing classes : — 



1. Heavenly Bodies, , 10 

2. Man in different postures, 120 

8. Limbe of the Human Body, 60 

4. Wild Quadrupeds 24 

5. Domestic Quadrupeds».....«...,.,»«............ 10 

6. Limbs of Beasts 22 

7. Birds and Limbs of Beasts, 50 

8. Fish, .„„... 10 

9. The whole or parte of Beptiles, 30 

10. Insects, U 

11. Plants, Flowers, and Fruit, 60 

12. Buildings, 24 

13. Works of Art, Furniture, <tc 100 

14. Weapons, Dress, Ornaments, &c 80 

15. Tools and Utensils, 150 

16. Oupe, Vessels, dw SO 

17. Geometrical Fi<?ure«,„ 20 

18. Fantastic Figaresi..... 50 



864 . 
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Tbe figures were sixanged m coluiuusy vertical or IiQ!nzo!iit8ly And order. 
gtcfogeA togetiher as ommmsteDces required, so as to leeere no spaces 
uimecessaiuy vacant The order in which the characters are to be 
read, is shown by the direction in which the figures are placed, as 
their heads are invariably turned towards the reader, or which is 
the same thing, to that side of the tablet at which the inscription 
begins, whether it be right or left, for either was admissible in the 
pure hieroglyphic, though not in the Demotic character. To tliis 
general rule M. Champoliion has met \\ith only one exception in a 
hieroglyphical MS. in the Royal Collection;^ the figures, therefore, 
as he observes, fbran a soetI of procession, and seem ftom their rektnre 
positum to be coonecfced with each other. 

1. The eharacters, which were images of tihe things ngnified, asPnn 
being most obvious, were of fi:>equent occurrence^ either in an entire gi}^Stoa» «r 
or an abridged but intelligible form, and some cd that class were^"^*^ 
often used merely to determine the sense of the preceding figmies, 
just as capital letters are employed by us to distinguish proper 
names or words of peculiar import. Of such determinatives Bimsen 
has given a list of 163. Tliis expedient was the more necessary 
among the Egyptians, as their names were all significant, and liable 
to be taken as such, unless accompanied by some indication of their 
pecuiiai- use ; the hieroglyphic of " man" or " woman," " god" or 

goddess," was consequently subjoined aoeording to the sex of the 
person or deity named. Thus the characters eacpresaing Amon-mai, 
when akne, signi^ ^ Beloved bj Amon,** but when fbUowed bj 
that which stands mr man, represents a proper name nearly resem- 
Uing Ammonophilns, or PMIammon in Greek. " Temple, image, 
stafeoe, child, asp, and monumental pillar," were in lUU manner 
expressed by figures evidently representing the things meant. In 
the bas-rehefs at Medfnet-6bu, the scribe, recording a \dctory, has h 
hand with ciphers expressing 3000 placed in the hieroglyphic 
column over his head, plainly indicating 3000 hands of men slain or 
conquered in battle. Above this is the figure of a man, followed by 
1000, evidently signifying 1000 prisoners taken.' The figure or 
outline of a boat, followed by a line, signifying n, (i,e. of) and the 
name of a god, signifies the vessel of that god, in which his image 
or shxine was earned on solfimn oocasions.* "Son, moon, star, 
vessel, scsdes^ bed, bull, ka^ sistrom, fish, goose, tortoise, ox, cow, 
cal^ haonch, antelope, bow, anew, dish, ahar, censer, flower-pot, 
enclosure, chapel, shxine," &c. are among die words expressed hiero- 
g^^mhically by images of the objects themselves. Other terms, such 
as sky or firmament, and the names of the different gods, are rendered 
by very obvious symbols, still in some degree representing tlie object 
e^^tressed ; the former by the section of a fiat roo^ with or without 

1 Precis, 319. 

> FtMi, pL six. 4f> 1. 2- Hieroglyphiot, XV. A, 

»lb.fig.3.45. 
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Stan sokjoinedf the latter by an oulJine of the idols by which those 
gods were npresented in the temples. Sometimes nothing more 
than a part or section of the thing meant was given, and these char- 
acters, which form a tlnrd division of the first class, may be termed 
conventional hierogl^^liics. Ailer great researcli, and with corrobo- 
rative proof^ Bunsen, with the assistance of Birch, has made out a list 
of 620 ideographic signs. 

Symh^ 2. Abstract ideas, however, could not well be expressed by images 
of visible objects, recourse iras iheoraibre had to symboBeal figures; 
and metaphors, common in spokea language wnen dothed in a 
Tl8fl3le foim, gtkYe birth to a second dass of hieroglyphicsi that of 
images used in a symbolical or fignratiTe sense. These, as being 
more abstruse and difficult of interpretation, are the characters 
generally alluded to by the anciaats when they speak of hierogly- 
phioSf and that circumstance was the occasion of the prevalent but 
mistaken notion, that all the figures on the Eg}'ptian monuments 
are strictly symbolical — an error to which the extravagimt and con- 
tradictory interpretations of those sculptures given by learned men 
may easily be traced. Almost all the figrircs of speech are, if we 
may so express it, placed before the eye by tins cla^ of hieroglyphics. 
^ Two arms stretched up towards heaven'^ express the word offer- 
rog;" a stream of water flowing from a jug" signifies **]ibation;** 
"acenseririlli some grains of moense^** ^'adoration;" and a man 

Bumpta, throwing arrows," ^^tmnnlt;** these instanceH, therefore^ famiah 
examples of synecdoches. Metonymies are exhibited in " a crescent 
with its horns bent downwards" for month," ^ in a " pencil and a 
palette, or a reed and an inkstand" for " writer," " writing," " letter," 
ic. The " bee" is to signify " an obedient people ;" " fore-quarters 
of a lion" for " strength ;" " a hawk on the wing" for " the wind 
" an asp" for the power of life and death ;" and a " crocodile" for 
** rapacity," are so many metapJiors s}Tnbohcally expressed. As 
many of these symbols were derived from fanciful and remote analo- 
gies, among them will those characters probably be found which 
defy sbU of the most diligent and ingemons inmnrm Xf not 
informed of it by an ancient Egyptian writer,' wno ooold have 
divined that '^pafcemit^" and '^tiie world" were expressed by the 
figure of a " a beetile,'* " maternity" by " a vulture," " the course of 
tibe Stan" by " a serpent,"' and " a physician" b^ " a duck ? "^ Yet 
these, as will be seen hereaiVer, axe not the least mtelligible of all the 
hieroglyphics. As almost all the proper names used by the Egyptians 
expressed their devotion to some particidar god, no symbols are of 
more frequent occurrence, nor are any more useful to tlie hierogly]:>lii- 
cal student than those which express the titles and appellations of their 

> Horapollo, il 12. * Horapollo, L SO. ' Clem. Alexaadr. i. 

* What relation is there between the Egj'ptian symbol for a physician — a duck — 
and the SQ^dish term used to denote a meoicftl pzeteadsr, denved fsom the ciy of 
thfft wmm snimsl ■ ipitclr ? 
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deUiies. Thus, a man with a rani*8 head signifieB Aimnon-Cnupbis ; ** 
a man with a hawk's head bearing a disk represents " Phre a man 
with a jackal's head, " Anubis ;" an ibis-headed man, " Thoth one 
with the head of a crocodile, *' Suchus or Sevekh." But these being 
merely sketches of the idols by which those gods were represented in 
the temples, are perhaps rather to be called images than emblems, and 
ought for that reason to be ranked in the first class of hieroglyphics. 
The animals sacred to each deity, adorned with Ids distinctive 
ornaments, formed another set of images more truly symbolical ; 
subh, lor example, was a hawk erowned by a disk for Plu^ ; a ram 
with a pair of lofty plumes, or a dkk between his horns ibr Cnuphis ; 
a mitred hawk fi>r Haniesi, (te. Horcis, son of Isis ;) a jackal i/nth a 
BOOtirge for Anubis ; an ibis, or a cynocephalns, (ie. a dog-headed 
monkey,) for Thoth, the Hermes of the Greeks: "not," says 
Plutarch,* " that this (t.e. dog) is his proper appellation, but that by 
this metaplior the Egyptians ascribe to this most wise deity, care, 
watchfulness, and discernment, as Plato says." An eye was the 
emblem of Osiris and the Sun ; a Nilometer that of Plitlia ; and an 
obelisk that of Amnion ; but these symbols were not ollen iLsed, nor 
are the hieroglyphics of this class by any means of sucli Irequent 
occurrence, as those which are employed in a more obvious sense. 

8. It is mamfesty as was before obssnred, that these two cilasses of PiHmetie 
hiooglyphics are inadequate to express every part of speech. 
Except at its very commenoement^ evenr language must have some 
words, which, tuen alone, are void of meaning, and unless those 
who speak it are entirely separated fcom other nations, they must 
have occasion to express foreign names and foreign terms in their 
own tongue, as well as write them in their own character, if suffi- 
ciently advanced in civilization to possess the art of •svriting. Now 
the Egyptians were the most civilized nation on earth at the earliest 
period from which any oi' their monuments now existing can be 
dated, and though they were proliibited from commerce with 
foreigners,^ before the time of Psammetichus,^ they were often at . 
war wiih their soniheni and eastern n&fjblbfmnf to say nothinff of 
ike oonqiiests c^Sesostris, which carried uiem at least as fiur as Ada 
IfinoT. Thdr language, therefore, must have then possessed such 
terms and infleotioDS as oould only be expressed by characters 
expressive of sounds ; and as necessity is the mother of invention, 
this want of figures merely representing sounds, may be reasonably 
supposed to have led to the invention of the third class of hiero- 
glyphics, viz. those called by M. Cliampollion, phonetic, i.e. expres- 
sive of soimd. That a certain number was so employed, has now 
been placed beyond a doubt, and the principle on which these 
figures were selected for that purpose, has been ascertained. It 
was simply this, that the names of things, (ie. the words) sug- 

• 

1 I>eIflideetOMr,gec 11. ' * Onbo, xviL 1. e. *H«rodill64. 
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gested by these hieroglyphics, began by tlie sound or letter which 
SDNBdmenof they were taken to represent. This will be more distinctly 
p onetic gg^^ i^y. ^ reference to the following table, the first column of 
which gives the letter expressed by a hierogl3rphic; the second, the 
English name of the object represented ; and the third, the corre- 
sponding word in the Coptic or Egj-ptian language. 



A Tufl;^ called Ake^ stood for A. 







An Eagle^ — - Akhom, — A. 



A Field, — Koi, — K. 



^ A Cup, — Klapht, — K. 

A Handy — Tot» — T. 

Alioiiy — Labo^ — L. 

A Beetle, — Thore, — Th. 

0 Aii£gg^ — Sonhe^ — S. 



AMooliiy — Bo^ — B 



AWater-tank^ — Sheii, ^ Sb. 
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TkoB, if I wish to spell the last name of Sir Waher Scott, in lUuitrsttoiir. 
three hkrog^yi^cs, I take the Egg, the phonetic power of whidi is S, 
and may express ihe generative might of his intellect; then the 

Field, the phonetic power of which is K, 

and which would refer to his domain of Abbotsford, of which he 
was so proud ; and, lastly, (the vowel not being expressed) the 

Hand, the phonetic power of which is T, 

and which would at the same tiine show the fame and nimiber of 
his pubHcations. Or, if I wish to depict London in English hiero- 
glyphics, I take a figuie of 

The Oak, O, — Ship building. 

The NorihStar, N, — Wide dominion. 

The Debk^ D, — Maritime power. 

The Owl, O, — Science, Wisdom. 

The Nave of ) -d r • 



Or, in fine, if I wak to represent iihe cily of Glasgow on the same 
jihonetac princ^kles, I would take and depict 



the initial or idionetic 
Knmdof whiflh 



A Guinea^ | 

A Loom, — 

An Axle, — 

A Steam Engine^ — 

A {deeeof Gnse, — 

An Oar, — 

A Warehouse, — 



If"™*" I G,»Bdit»ipnt»l.Jixohaiige. 



A, 
O, 



Mannfaeture. 

Machinery. 
Motive power. 
(TextHe 
( Fabrics. 
Shipping. 
Business. 



It is plain that this melihod of writing is at once expressive and 
▼ague, for it is only a species of half-formed alphabet. It perhaps 
presents a specimen of the very earUest form of writing, when only 
the rudiments of an alphabet were understood. Other eastern 
nations made progress towards a complete alphabet, but the proud 
conservative spirit of Egypt confined it to this primitive arid awkward 
mode of hterary delineation. It served also to tlirow an air of 
mystery around its boiisted wisdom, and it formed an effectual 
barrier to the inquisitive eye of the foreign traveller. The veil 
that had been impenetrable for ages was only removed by a patient 
and sagacious Englishman of w nineteenth oentnry, aided and 
ftlkfwed up by iUnstrions sohokn of I^nnce 
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The Hoarns. 

» 

lining of Men. 
Pharaoh. 

Son Flreseiited to the World. 

Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

The Lining of Men. 

Son of the Sun. 

Osirtasen. 

Lord of SpuiftB in Pone. 
Eyer-lxving. 

Life of Men. 
Resplendent Homa. 

Grood God. 

Sun Presented to the World. 

Who has begun the 

Celebration of his two Amcmblies 

to his Creator. 
life-Giver for ever. 



The preceding iUustratbn represents the obelisk at HeUopolis, 
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connected Tinth the Osirtasens of the 16th dynasty. Being in the 
<]ily of the sun, it is dedicated to Phr^, the sun-god.^ 

This phonetic principle being admitted, it follows that the nnmber of n 
figures used to represent one sound, might be increased almost {""pfjonetic* 
without limit, as any hieroglyphic might stand for the first letter of system, 
its name ; so copious an alphabet, however, even to a native, would 
have been a continual source of error. The characters, therefore, 
thus applied, were soon fixed ; and, as far as has been hitherto ascer- 
tamed, eighteen or nineteen simple and syllabic is the largest number 
assigned to any one letter; whfle few nam more than five or six 
r oprcsen tatiyea, and aereral only one or two. The prononcaation of 
tlie Egyptian language was, probably, rapid and indistuict ; oonao- 
nants belonging to the same class, and uttered by the aid of the same 
organs, were easily interdhanged; the initial, final, and when medial 
the long vowels only, were clearly uttered, and the consonants were 
separated almost at the speaker's pleasure by an imperfect articula- 
tion, like our w, in but, rut, &c.," or the French e, in " le, me, te, 
&c.," but even the long vowels appear to have been liable to fre- 
quent permutations: the Egyptian, in this respect, and in its whole 
ffjrstem of orthography, bearing a great resemblance to the Semitic 
dialects. This pauci^ of vowels, it should be observed, is not 
peouliacr to the testa eiqpressed m the aaered or eD^ 
It is also firand in the GOT>tic, (ie, Egyptian wxitten in Cfamk 
letters,) espedaHy m tiie oa'i^o or Iheban dialect, where mn, 
and,"" mnt, belonging to," m, inhabiting,** sni; to create," 1m, 
to shut," n&, thee,** <&c., continually occur. By the variety <^ 
Aese phonetic characters, the Egjrptians were also enabled to exer- 
cise a faculty held in high esteem by their Eastern neighbours, and 
probably by themselves — that of conveying a double meaning by 
the same signs, and of expressing secret and recondite allusions, 
scarcely discoverable except by the adept. The goose, or chenalo- iiiuatratioiiat 
pex, we find usually representing the S of Si, the word for " son," 
because, as Horapollo tells us,- " that animal is remarkable for the 
love of its o%)ring." The ram always stands for .B in the name of 
Gfannbia, becanae it waa aacred to that god, and his uaual miboL 
He was represented willi a Tesael <^ eurth at hia leet, and mr that 
leaaon, it may be siqppoaed, a Tesad is used, by preference, torepxe- 
sent the iV in hia name. The lion is put mr X in Ptolemy and 
Alexander, because they were powerful kings ; and the firequent uae 
of the eagle for in the name of Boman emperors, seema to con- 
vey a covert allusion to the eagles on their ensigns. Something 
analogous to this takes place in the Chinese, where particular Hing- 
shing, or phonetic characters, are chosen, because calculated, 
from their own meaniug, to convey a favourable or unfavourable 
impression as to the tiling or person named. In short, the 

1 Gliddon's Aodent Egypt, p. 29. * L 68. 
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habit of rc pr own tuig certain words by certain phonetic char- 
acters would soon prevail ; and that alone would prevent the per- 
plexing variety to wliich the system might have given birth. But 
this habit woiild also render it possible to use abbreviations for very 
well kn()\vn terms ; and, accordingly, we find that such abbrevia- 
tions are by no means imcommon, e.g. si for souten^ " king;" 8 for 
" son Amend for Ammothph^ &c. The extent to which these 
contractions were used in Egypt, is plainly shown Inr ihe registries 
of deeds, drawn under ihe Ptcaemies, and published by Dr. Toung.^ 
AU these three classes of hieroglyphics were used sinraltaneoasLy. 
Enigrnatioai 4. The fourth class, or enigmatical hiero^yphics, might be con- 
2/^c& adered as a second division of those which were strictly symboHcal. 

A complicated and ohsoore kind was formed, probably, by the 
"Anaglyphs," or allegorical sculptures, mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria.* They appear to have been bas-reliefs, or tablets, con- 
tiiining mythological or historical sul)jects, expressed in allefrorical 
delineations, or implied by the monstrous figures of hum£m beings, 
with heads of birds and beasts, such as those with which the Egyp- 
tian temples were hiled, and among wliicli we must rank the 
sphinxes forming avenues at theii^ entrance. Symbols such as these, 
grouped and oomlmied according to certain nuesi might be so dis- 
posed as to form an allegorical representation of the rdig^oiis and 
philosophical doctrines of the Egyptians. None but the initiated 
were suffered to dive into these mysteries ; and the key to them was 
kept exclusively in the hands of the priesthood. 
Hientfc: n. The origm and characteristics of the hieratic or sacred char- 
acter, so denominated to distinguish it from the demotic or popular, 
have already been briefly stated. It consists of nothing more than 
imperfect and dashing sketches of the hieroglyphics, which thus 
assTune the form of a flowing and rapid hand. For Jigures and 
symbols^ it often substitutes phonetic groups, or aibitrary characters, 
which beai* no resemblance to the hieroglyphics for which they 
stand. BeUgion and soienoe seem to be ihe o^y subjects for which 
this character was used; nor did it imdergo any mataiial diange in 
its form or stmetore, dining ihe many ages through which it was 
used. Thou^ the agreement between corresponding hieratic and 
hieroglyphic texts is scarcely perceptible at first sights it becomes 
manifest on a careful inspection. But it must always be remem- 
bered that the linear hieroglyphics, considered as the hieratic char- 
acter by Dr. Young, bear a much closer resemblance to the perfect 
■ forms of the figures, than the real hieratic — a himd rcsembhng the 
Chinese, and written with as mucli rapidity.' One pecuharity in 
this character deserves to be noticed here, as being likely, at first 
sight, to mislead and give much tiouble. In hieratic texts the oval 

1 Discoveries, &c. p. 140. - v. 657. 

' See Dr. Yoonff's Comparison of Manuscripts ; EnCTdopaed. Britann. Sapple- 
moity pi LcndU. fig. N; and GhampcfflWB FMcis. pL m xvUL 
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frame (probably an extension of the ring, wbich seems to have been 
a symbol of royalty) enclosing the names of kings, is expressed bv a 
semicii'cle at the beginning of the word, as might be expected ; bnt, 
at the end, instead of a corrasponding curve followed by a straight 
line, expressive of the remainder of the frame, as is usu^y the case 
in file demotic character, three, four, or five da^Aies, ^ther straight 
or slightly curved, are substituted for it How it came to pass tiiat, 
in a mode of writing in which rapidity was Hie great object, the 
number of characters should have been thus needlessly multipEed, 
it seems at present impossible to explain. 

III. The common Egyptian character, called demotic from its Demotic, 
popular use, epistolographic from its fitness for letter-writing, and 
enchorial from its being peculiar to that conntrv, and distinct from 
the Greek, so famiharly known there under tlie Ptolemies, seems to 
have been derived from the hieratic by nearly the same process as 
that was from the hieroglyphic. It is, however, more simple ; not 
strictly alphabetic, because a small number of images or figures are 
Still feynd in it ; some symboib also^ connected with religious sub- 
jects, occur ; but these figures and symbols are ahnost invariably so 
curtaikd and simplified, as to lose all resemblance to the objects 
expressed. The whole, therefore, has the appearance of a written 
a^habetic character, and the greater part of its elements may be 
considered as belonging to such a system, being phonetic hiero- 
glyphics reduced to a few lines and dots, a few dashes, curves, and 
angles, and forming a series of words with little or no relation to 
the objects which they each, individually, represent. In the direc- 
tion of the lines irom right to left, and in the suppression of many 
vowels, this system of writing resembles that of the Plia^nicians and 
Hebrews. lu having a variety of signs to represent the same sound, 
it is like the hieratic and meroglyphic characters, which are its 
immediate soorees. 

We anbgoin a brief account of what was known on this subject in Description 
early times. We refer especially to Clemens Alexandrinus^ wbo, as a dement 
native of Egypt, has a peculiar claim on our attention, and is the only 
writer by whom any (fistinct account of the various modes of writing 
prevalent in Egypt is given. " ITiat which the Egyptians who are 
educated," he says,' learn first, is that kind of writing called 

at ret^* AtyvirriHi Wmiiivofjuvdt, -r^Zrev fjiit t&vratt rn* Alyorrutv 
y^<tfi:fjiarvi> fiifio^ovlxfiay^dfavfi, rnv 'EIIT2TOAOrPA*IKHN xaXovfiifrj*' J»wrija» it 
ritf 'lEPATIKHN, ij ^^aivrtti ol ii^ty^aftfjutTU$' irrdrnf it nai TiXi(/ra.'«y rii* 
*IEPOrAT*IKHy, is ft flUUrt itik Tin rfrnt KTPIOAOriKH 4 1) STHBOAIXfiL 
Tif )i 2it/»fi»Ki»iw 4 fth fTcyyte^r KTPIOAOrEITAl KATA MIMH2IN, 4 T «^rri( 
TFOniKOX yfuprai, ii S* ifrtK^ht ikXvya^tTrxt KATA TINA2 'AINirMOTS 
"Hksof yevv y^a^ai llouXouttoi. xvxXov Toioufi' ftXvvr}* ^t, tr^rifAa ftrivoc-tiif, KATA 
TO KTPIOAOrOXMENON 'EIAO^i- TPOniKllS xar olxetornrt furtiyofTif xai 

[f« O. H.] O 
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Epistolograpliic ; next, they Icam the Hieratic, which is iiscd by the 
sacred scribes {Jiierograrmnateis ;) lastly and finally, the Hieroglyphic 
(character;) of which one (kind) is cyriologic, or proper, expressing 
the first elements oi speech, and the other symbolic, or figurative. 
Of the symbolic (characters) one (sort) represents objects in tlieir proper 
form, [i.e, cyriologic,) by imitation; the other, as it were, paints them 
inphalfy or mefyxj^torkally ; and ^ third, oontnuy, represents 
them aUegfyricaUyy by means of certain enigmas. Thus when th^ 
wish to express the sun they make a drde, iox the moon they put 
the figure of a crescent, according to the cyriologic or proper method, 
(t, e. by imitation,) but wheu the (text) engraved is in the tropical 
or metaphorical style, the characters are taken in a metaphorical and 
idtered sense according to their respective analogies, being sometimes 
diverted from their oricrinal meanina;, at other times transformed in 
various ways. Thus when they dehver down to posterity the praises 
of their kings in theological fictions, they express them by Anaglyphs, 
(i.e. tablets scidptured in bas-rehef) Of the -third (or enigmatic) 
sort (of hieroglypliics) this may serve as an example : the other stars 
(L e. planets) they represent by the figures of serpents on account of 
the obliquity of mwt course ; but the sun by that of a beetle, beoaose 
it forms a round ball of ox-dung, and then rolls it forward before 
itsel£ They say, likewise, that this animal lives for six months 
under ground, and for the remainder of the year above ground ; 
that it impregnates the ball which it has made, and engenders by 
means of it ; and that it has no female." 

This is not the place to give any accoimt of the discovery of the 
hieroglyphical alphabet, the blunders of Kircher and Warburton, 
the Kosetta stone, the ingenuity of Yoimg and ChampoHion, or the 
additional discoveries of successive schoku's, down to the famed 
Lauguiigoof Egyptologers of the present day. Our object has only been to give 
Egypt. succinct view of the science, nor can we refer to the numerous 

pnblicationB connected with the deciphering of those mystic records 
which bore upon them the wisdom, religion, and history of ancient 
Egypt. Nor can we enter into any detuled philological account of 
the primeval tongue of this wonderful race, that have left behind 
them so many monuments on the banks of the Nile. Tlie Coptic of 
more modem times is its legitimate descendant, and bears many 
marked resemblances to its linguistic ancestry. It has, however, 
been corrupted principally by its large incorporation of such foreign 
terms as the necessities of conquests and conunerce, from time to 
time, imposed upon it. Such indeed is our present y^ng]ish when 

^wn ^Mk rSn 'ASATAV^W. Tw )l KATA TOTS AINITMOTZ rfirav diwt 
tuyfUt Irrt todi- <ra ftiv ykf 9S9 iXK^p i^TfttVt }i« Tiif rr,* Xc|n» S^tmt 

vifiMfff* oLTUKoZoMy rev oi"llkio¥ <7co roZ xavSi^ev tfTii^n x,vxX«rt^if ik rij( /3<i/«f 
»ffi»u f^nft» vrktiadfjtiTfot. mPTtvr^ocruTCi xukit^tr <pao) V% »ai l^ifAitvoit fiir v^ri yiift 

^fmsfuf »mi ymmh' tuti inXw nMm^09 /m y«»i#lM.— Strcmuit. t» 667. Ed* Potter. 
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oompared inl&k tiie pore nndOnted Saxon of Wydiffe and Chaucer. 
Stall more than 500 radical etymons of the ancient tongae'have now 
been disinterred.* It has affinitv with both the Syro-Arabic and 
Indo-European languages, but of such a kind as to show, that at a 
period of early and unfixed antiquity, it had been isolated from its 
sister dialects, and fixed among a singular people, with whom its 
flexional development was retarded, since every generation, for several 
centuries, nay millenniums, thought, felt, spoke, walked, and acted 
in the ludlowed and unvaried routine of its revered predecessors. 

The theology of Egypt was, like every thing else in the country, Theotogr. 
quite peculiar. The Pantheon had a numerous population, and was 
not Tenr nice in its selection. The mythology was Yast and inde- 
finite, mil of symbol and bidden meaning, yet gradually debased 
into l^e most ignoble animal worship. It is beyond a doubt that 
the priests had among themselyes esoteric doctrines as to the nature 
of the divine Being, and a future state ; and Plato and Pythagoras 
may have gathered from them some of their theosophic notions. The r.iimT srs of 
tenets of the ancient patriarchal faith were not wholly obscured for 
ages, but were gradually buried beneath the uncouth and grotesque 
sjmbohsm of Egyptian ritual. The expositions of their religion 
given by Egyptians themselves, after it came in contact with Grecian 
philosophy, are not to be trusted, for they are plainly accommoda- 
tions to tlie fashionable belief.* Plutarch tells us of an inscription 
on a temple at Sais wbicb ran ihus — ^*^I am all tliat was, is, and shall 
be, and my vdl no mortal jet uncorered:** and in his fiunoos 
treatise on Isis and Osiris, he says that philosophers honour the 
image of Grod wherever ihey find it--^e anirnals yenerated in Eg3rpt 
being regarded as mirrors of divinity. Whatever poetry or sjnnbo- 
lism may be detected in the earlier native worship of Egjrpt, wough 
we may discover in its yarious &trms— 

The fair humanities of old reUgion; 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
ThAt had tlieir haunt in dafe or piny moontiun, 
Or fiwctt^ liy dow stream, or pebUy finmtain,'^ 

though such a view may be entertained, yet when we look at the Oomptioni. 
common conceptions and daily adorations of the masses of the people, 

we are at once convinced that the whole system, in its practical 
operation and residt, was a low and disgusting Feticliism. Still, 
amidst this wretched polytheism there appear glimpses of faith 
in one supreme and sovereign power, while his various attributes 
were deified in the rank and person of minor divinities. In such 

1 Hinck^s Ancient Hieroslypbic Alphabet Land, Paralipomeni all' illustrazione 
della sagra Scritora, Parte, 1846. Peyron, Lex. Copt Schwartsre, Do., && See 

also page 65, ?n]>ra, 
3 Gonie's Ancient Fragments, p. 283. Jablonski, Proleg. p. Ixxi. 
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a country, where so much depended on the dimate and annual over- 
flow of the mer, the excited fancy was soon led to deify these 
operations of nature. The earliest legends of the oountry, also^ 
moulded and modified by the priesthood, were soon rcprcscntod in 
some embodied shape — the division of the body of Osiris being 
plainly an allusion to the original number of provinces. Symbols 
borrowed from their astronomy liave also originated a number of 
deities. The generative power of nature, personified in Athor as 
a woman and a mother, pervaded the entire mytholofflr. It would 
seem too that one of the earlkstfiains of ibeir Godhead wag a Tri^ 
conaistmg of Osiris, ImSf and Hbms— 4he remnant of an earlier and 
purer creed,' in whid& ma contained the primeval trath, that 
GcMifloda plnraHty in nnily oonirtitiited the divine essence. The great gods 
wece eig^t in number, four male and four &male. 



Mal& Faoiala 

Amun or Amunra, the sun God, Maut. 

Khem,..«. ....Athor. 

Kneph, Neith. 

Phthab, • Fasht 




[AmaiMra.] 
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Each nome had indeed its own god, but these were tlie principal 
divinities, and they seem to have been embodied symbols of nature, 
in its grandeur, power, variety, and life, conceived of under the 
idea of male and female appetencies and adaptations. The earlier 
Jove, Pan, Venus, and Vulcan of the European mythology have 
some resemblance to them. The sphinx, at once so comTnon, and sphinx, 
yet so characteristic of Egypt, was a symbol illnsti'ative of these and 
similar truths ; and is of the same class of emblematic creatures, as the 
Hebrew cherabun, the gri£fen of the middle ages, and the mnltifoxm 
sculptuxQs of Aflsyna. Oompoimd animalB are oommon to all 
ancieiit and eastern zeBguma, and seem to shadow out Ihe great 
lesson, that God is to be revered with the united powers of creation, 
with the combined energies ci the highest class of intcllectnal and 
phydcal endowments. There were also twelve gods of the second goak of 

^^j^g^ second order. 

Hie child of Ammon : 

I. Khunsu (Chons,) Hercules. 

The child of Kneph: 

n. Tet (Thoth,) Hermes. 

The childi-en of Phtah : 

III, Atumu, Atum, Atmu. 

IV. Pecht (Bubastis,) the Cat-headed Goddess (^Bnbastis, 

Art^nis. 

Hie children of Helios : 

V, Hat-her (Athyr,) Aphrodite, 

VI. Mau, 

Vn. Ma (Truth.) 

VUL Tefiiu, the Lioness-headed Goddess. 
IX. Muntu, Munt (Mandulis.) 
X. Sebak, Sevek, the Crocodile-headed God. 
XL Seb (Chxonos.) 
XTT. Nnlpe, Netpe (Rhea.) 

There were also seven gods of the third order. 

I. Set, Nubi, I'yphon. 
IT. Hesiri, Osiiis. 
ni. Hes, Isis. 

IV. Ncbt-hi, NephthySy the sister of Isis, the Mistress of the 
House." 

V. Her-her, Aroeris, " Hor the elder." 
VI. Her, Horus, child of Isis and Oaxis. 
YIL Anupu, Annlm* 

867. 
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Osiris and Isis, Horus, Nephthys, and Anubis, were popular 
divinities ; the last was connected with the under-world, while the 
dark and malignant Ty|:)hon was a prince among their demon-gods, 
to propitiate whom human sachiices were presented. These multi- 




farious di\anitics hold sway over various parts of Egypt, each province 
paying respect to its own tutelar genius. While in their sliape and 
chiu-acter one may detect the remnant of ancient truths symbohcally 
pictured, yet it admits not of a doubt that the populace bowed before 
the idol, and did it homage as a real divinity. 
Animal Tbe aniinal woxship whieh joevaikd ma of ihe nuNit debafluig 
^"^"^ natore. Many of the hvpol^eses as to the ozigin of this species of 
idigioiis service are as sillj as Useilf AH we can affirm is, that some 
qnafily for which the animal was distinguished, made it an object of 
homage. How powerless does the boasted wisdom of Egypt appear, 
when the veil is Med from off its national bmte adoration I The glory 
of its sculptures, paintings, conquests, pjn^mids, and tombs, is sadly 
dimmed by the thought, that the ox, cat, dog, hawk, and ibis, were 
prime divinities all over the country; that in several provinces the 
Hon, sheep, goat, ape, and mouse, had each its shrine, its guardians, 
its ritual, and its votiU'ies — was fed by sacred hands with the choicest 
dainties, embalmed when dead, and its mummy laid in a conse- 
2jJJJ5f* crated cemetery. Clement of Alexandria truly says,^ — " Among the 
Egyptians the temples are soiiounded with groves and consecEated 
pastmres; they are fnrmshed with propylaea, and their courts are 
encirded with an infinite number of columns; their walls gutter 
with foreign marbles and paintings of the highest art; the naos is 
resplendent with gold and sUver and electrum, and Tariegated stones 
from India and Ethiopia ; the adytum is veiled by a curtain wrought 
with gold. But if you pass beyond into the remotest part of the 
enclosure, hastening to behold something yet more excellent, and 
seek for the image which dwells in the temple, a ^topharus or 

>FSadiig.iii.2. 
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Bome one dbe of those who minister in sacred things^ with a pom- 
pous air singing a Paean in the Egyptian tongue, draws aside a small 
portion of the curtain, as if about to show us tlie prod ; and makes us 
burst into a loud laugh. For uo god is fuuiid within, but a cat, or 
a crocodile, or a serpent sprung from the soil, or some such brute 
animal; the Egj^tian deity appears a beast rolling himself on a 
purple coverlet." Such a puerile insanity as sought gods, even iu 
the herbage of their gardens, cotild not escape the satire of JuvenaL J'^J^ 



Quia nescit, Volusi Bithyaioe, qualia demens 
JEgynim portenta oolat? OrooodOoo adont 
Pars hssc : ilia pavet saturam serpentibuB Umb. 
Effigies sacri nitet auroa Cercopitheci, 
Dimidio magica; resonant ubi Memnone chordae, 
Atque yetuB Thebe oentum jaoet obrata portia. 
lUic coeruleos, hie piscem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
Porrum et cepe uefas violare, ac frangere morau. 
O saaekas gsatm, qnibas hno oaMoatar in hortia 
Nomhia I JWmh. Satir. zv. 

Who has not heard where Egypt's reahns are nam*d. 

What monster gods her fraatie lona hare fnim*df 
Here Ibis gorrjcd with wcll-fn*own sorponttj there 
The crocodile commands religious fear : 
Where Menraon's etatoe magio strings insphfe 
With vocal sounds that emulate the lyre ; 
And Thebes, suoh, fate, arc thy disastrous turns, 
Now prostrate o'er her pompous ruins mourns ; 
A monkey-god, prodigious to be told ! 
Strikes the beholder's eye with burnished gold: 
To godship here blue Triton's scaly herd^ 
The river progeny is there preferr'd ; 
Through towns Diana's power neglected lies. 
Where to her dogs aspiring tempks rise : 
And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious orime^ 
Religious nations sore, and Uest abodes. 
Where every orehard is o'ei^ran with gods I 



The religion of Egypt partook of the character of its creed, for Religioii. 
the character of the divixdty adored, regulates alike the £uth 
and practice of his votaries. But here again we meet with 
obscure forms of older truths, derived from a purer and higher 
source. Oblations were ofiered to all the gods; and processions 
in their honour formed tlie great national festivals. Oracles also, of 
no mean repute, were to be found in Eg^'pt — dark and dubious in 
their responses like those oi" Greece. There were mysteries, too, open 
only to the initiated — mysteries shadowing out the sofiferings and 
adventures of Osiria. The mysteries were dmded into iJie 1^ and Myiterica 
the greater. The higher mysteries were intrusted only to a few 
fitTomites. Novitiates passed through a severe reg^en; the 
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ordeal of initiatioii was one of tenor, and demanded no ordinaiy 
coiirage. — 

** Ay, even the wisest and the hardiest quail 
To any goUiii throned behind a veiL" 

The Greek mysteries seem to have been brought from Egypt. 
What "was the inner truth of the Egyptian theolog}' we know not — 
what was the great and coveted secret we cannot now divine. The 
Greek mysteries soon degenerated into licentious free-masonry, and 
perhaps those of Egypt ran a similar course of degradation, — ^yet 
(me can almost realise sach a soene of qilendoor and mystery as 
Akq>liron lias depicted from the Harper's Tomb" of Brace. 

And O. be Uenedt ye men of yore, whose toil 

Hath for her use scooped out of Egypt's soil— 

This hidden paradise — this mine of fanes. 

Gardens and palaces, where pleasure reigns 

In a rich snnless empire of her own, 

"With all earth's luxuries lighting up her thronfr— 

A realm for mystery made, which undermines 

The Nile itself, and 'neath the twelve great shrines 

Tbat keep initiation's holy rite, 

Spreads its long labyrinths of unearthly light — 

A light that knows no change — its brooks that run 

Too deep for day — its gardens without sun. 

Where soul and sense by turns are charmed, surprised, 

And all that bard or prophet e'er devised 

For man's Elysium, priests have realised.^ 

Sucredbooks. Of what are called the sacred books of the Egyptians, we have 
some account in Clement of Alexandria. Their canon, accord- 
ing to his report, consisted of forty-two sections. In six of these 
the art of medicine was discussed and illustrated. The other 
thirly-siz books seem to have been arranged into five grand elnnson. 
In uie £ront of the first dmsbn stood o* iHos — i£b minstrel — 
a collection of sacred bynms, and it was fbUowed by a treatise 
on the ftmctions and prerogatives of royal^. In the second grand 
section were comprised the four books, named the " Astronomery" 
treating of the fixed stars, and of the motions, phases, and conjunc- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and perhaps not idtogether free from the 
vague speculations of astrology. The thii'd division of the sacred 
code formed the ten books of the " Hierogrammatist," one of which 
contained a notice of the art of writing and of hieroglyphics, another 
was a tract on g(^ogi'aphy — ^remnants of which have been preserved — 
and others again related to the planetiuy system. These were followed 
by geographical sketches of Egypt and its boundaries, its rivers and 
its temples, and weights and measures were also indnded. The 

> Aldphvoo, page 97. 
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foiirtli division of the sacred collection was also composed of ten 
books, which had special refereiice to ceremonies and obflervances — 

sacrifices, first-fruits, hymnS, prayers, and religious processions. The 
last class were named generally the Hieratic witin{rs, and were con- 
fided to the charge of the prophets, a chief rank in the sacerdotal order. 
They contained instruction in reference to laws, gods, and the complete 
education of the hierarcliy. The contents of these ancient books are 
lost to us, and the references to them by Diodorus Siculus, Herodo- Reports by 
tus, Stobaeus, ApoUonius Rhodius, are not always so accurate as to be aulhorl 
confidently trasted. There can be no donbt, howerer, that sections 
of these old writings fijfund thdr wi^ mto general drculatian, and 
that their sacred gnardians, in a moment of liberality, occasionally 
gave an oral descnption of portions of their contents. Herodotus 
and Diodorus refer to the learning" of the Egyptians, to their long 
lists of kings so scrupulously preserved. The learned men of the old 
world looked upon Egypt as a country of portents and marvels, and 
while they gleaned a httle information 'jis to its legends, annals, and 
customs, their creduhty was sometimes imposed upon by the start- 
ling stories of their guides and instmctors. The Egyptian priest- 
hood dazzled the eyes of an inquiring foreigner by the fictitious 
glare they threw around their books and institutions. They amazed 
him 'with the rehearsal of glowing wanders, appalled him with the 
idea of a vast antiquity, and sUenoed his scepticism by an appeal to 
mystic rolls he could not decipher, and hoary books, the si^t of 
whose strange pictorial pages only hdghtened his adndrtttion, but 
increased his perplexity. 

A portion of these sacred books has been preserved down to our tiic boou of 
own time. It was found in the royal tombs at Thebes, and one 
similar to it was discovered by ChampolHon in the Museum at 
Turin. Champolhon thought it a species of litiu'gy — Rituel funeraire. 
Lepsius, after abler and more thorough examination, has named it 
das Todten-buch — the Book of the Dead. Lepsius supposes the 
papyrus to belong to the lilleenth or sixteenth century before the 
Clmstian era, and Bunsen imagines that it formed one of the ten of 
the fourth dass to which we already adverted. Lepsius says in Bis 
vre&ce^ " This book furnishes the only example of a great Egyptian 
Bteraiy work, transmitted firom the old Phanuxuc time — a compila- 
tion, indeed, made at various times and probably in various parts of 
Egypt, but one, the original plan of which unquestionably belongs 
to the remotest age, and which doubtless, like the other sacred books, 
was ascribed to Ilermes or Thoth. This figurative authorship is no 
invention of later times, for in the text of the work itself mention 
repeatedly occui^ of ' the Book,' as well as of the * Books of Thoth,' 
(chaps. 68, 6. 94, 1, 2.) and in the vignette to chapter 94, the 
deceased himself is offering to Thoth the Hermetic Book to which 

1 p. 16. 
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ittoontMit& these alliifflons apply.** The docmnent presents a full series of 
the funeral observances of the ancient Egyptians, and exhibits 
their brutish Pantheon from Osiris, the final judge, to the 
ever-recurring beetle, Avith its inextricable functions and relations. 
There too, in different and succeeding sections, we have tlie funeral 
solemnities, tlie procession with its windings, the mummy under 
a canopy, mourmug attendants, the vessel which is to waft the 




corpse over the sacred lake, aad the tomb with its usual emblems. 
But as the last libation is emptied, Anubis is pictured laying 
his hand on the dead body, and beyond the grave the departed 
re-appears, imshrouded and in lowly adoration before the Sun-god. 
In the other world the Shade, in his second life, appears now as 
a suppliant, and now he is pictured as combating with monstrous 
shapcis of scorpions and crocodiles, but he gains the \nctory. 
Elysiau fields are then rudely sketched, and in them the " Immortal " 
appears in all the Tarious processes of successful husbandry. 
Scene ofttn But nigh him is the last Hall of Judgment, where sits the stem 
jSlSUient ^Mter^ Osiris, with the small tablet on his breast, and before and 
around him are his balance, his secretary, and his forty-two assessors. 
It is remarkable that this balance has in one of its scales a 
Statue of divine justice, and in the other the heart of the deceased. 
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This scale the dead man watches himself, but Anubis guards the 
other. Each of the forty-two judges records his own decision— a 
separate verdict. Horus examines the plummet, and Thoth records 
the sentence. The person at the bar of these solemn judges is 
allowed to plead in liis own behalf. " I have defrauded no man ; Pieadintr 
I have not slaughtered the cattle of the gods, I have not prevaricated JlrtUibuwU. 
at the seat of justice, I have not made slaves of the Egyptians, 
I have not defiled my conscience for the sake of my superior, 
I have not used violence, I have not ftmished my nouse- 
liold, I have not made to weep, I have not smitten privily, I have 
not changed the measures of Egypt^ I have not grieved the spirits of 
the gods, I have not committed adultery, I have not forged signet 
rings, I have not falsified the weights of the balance, I have not 
vdtibheld milk from the mouths my children." " I havenot pierced 
tlie banks of the Nile in its annual increase, I have not separated to 
myself an arm of the Nile in its advance." These passages render 
it probable that in ancient as in modern times, an important pai't 
of the revenue of Egypt was raised by imposing a tribute upon the 
lands overflowed by the annual inimdation ; so that to obtain any 
portion of these fertilizing waters secretly was to defraud the state. 
This singalar disavowal condndes thus : ^ I have not disturbed the 
gazelles of the gods in their pasturage, I have not netted the water- 
fowl of the gods, I have not caught tlie sacred fishes." It may be 
infened firam this and other sectlcms, that there were parks or pre- 
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serreB around the Egyptian temples where the sacred animals were 
kept, and that it was sacrilege to take them. " I hove not despked 
the gods in their offerings in other words, " I have not offered 
to the gods that which is imperfect, I have not bound the cattle 
of the gods, I have not pierced the god in his manifestation." It is 
plain that there are shadowed out in many of these hieroglyphs, the 
Varioiw hopes and fears of a gxdity bosom ; for should the spirit when judged 
aentencei. discovered unworthy of admission to paradise, it is ignominiously 
driven off to a darker world, and made to assume a bestial form, 
typical of its seDflnal character and grovelliDg pursuits. Thaa, as in 
me preoediDg ittnstratum, a glutton is condemned to assume the 
form of a hog, and is sent off imder the g^oidanoe of a foul spirit to 
wallow m a stye, and feed upon " husks.** But if the spirit has been 
acquitted, it rises higher in glory and in suaceptilnlity of enjoyment. 
Tt joins the happy throng who bathe in the pure river of water of life 
tliat encircles their dwelling. Above them stands the memorable 
inscription — " They have found favour in the eyes of the great God, 
they dwell in mansions of rrlory, and enjoy the celestial lile — the bodies 
-which they have forsaken sliall sleep for ever in their sepulchres, 
while they shall rejoice in the presence of God most High." Many 
momentous truths belonging to the fiiith of an early world, 
to wliieh, with all its aberration, the human spirit clings so tena- 
ciouslj, are in those symbols rudelj and impessiyely aketdied. The 
ideas of immortalil^ and retribution are smgularly masqued under 
such quaint memonals. 
Connection of Thus the Egyptian theology embraced much that remained of 
jSSm.^'^ patriarchal faith — the first religion of the world. In &ct the name 
of the great god, Amon, Hamon, or Khem, is but a disguised form 
of the name of their prime father — Ham. The Mosaic economy had 
many similar elements — in its ark, cherubim, and priesthood. Not 
that there was a direct imitation on the part of Moses, but in 
EjTypt the worship of very ancient times had been perpetuated to 
some extent, though it was disfigured with many corruptions, so that 
those rites which had been polluted by idolatrous abuse had to be 
repurified and set apart to their origmal purpose. This reconseont- 
lion of portions of tne £g}^tian ritual was the more necessazy among a 
people who had been so long trained to the national superstitions of 
the land of the Pharaohs^ and needed to be gradually weaned from 
their seductive idokiftries. The manners and peculiarities of Egypt 
shed a new Hght over many portions of the sacred volume. The 
Eg}^t of Scripture is a real coimtry, and every allusion to it has 
been amply verified. Pliaraoh serves Jehovah ; and in himdreds 
of instances the wonders and monmnents of the great valley of the 
Nile confirm and illustrate the Hebrew oracles. 
Ancient and In Conclusion, what a startling contrast modem Egypt presents to 
Egy^ ancient Egypt! What a melancholy change has passed over the 
country from the period of the visits of Plato and Pythagoras to those 
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of Wilkinson and Lepsius ! From Sesostris to Mehemet All, how Tin oontnut i 

terrible its reverses — from Cambyses to Bonaparte, how proud and i 

unsparing its invaders ! Its meagre population have sunk into i 

degradation and slaver}'^, wiiile a series of foreign despots have 

robbed the trembling peasantry of the fruit of their toU. The works 

of ancient and patriotic art, so essential to agricuhiu-al prosperity, 

have been long neglected; and the national, moniuneuts fast crumbling 

to nun, are desecrated and pLondered bj ihe inaakitiTe stranger. 

Hie abodes of ihe dead have been eagerly ransacked, and ihe oorSed 

relics oocapj a cherished and promment place in the great mnsemns 

of Europe. Nay, mummies and coiHns, not excepting those of the 

Pharaohs, and their royal kindred, fi>rm a fi:eqiient and favourite fuel 

to the Arab squatter, who prepares his meals on these strange and 

sacrilegious fires. The world's greatness is transient — man's glory 

speedily &de»^ 

"Nor man alona, his bnatiiiog toit expires— 
His tomb is mflrtsL— anpiBBS die." 

And yet what country attracts such notice iis this scene of wide 
and varied ruins. Even at the Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations in London, one of the objects of foreign artistic curiosity is 
a book un " Ancient Egypt," by Dr. Schwartze, and pubhshed by 
Barth at Leipzig. It is described in the catalogue as " printed in 
twenty-seven limguages — being the first instance of hieroglyphics 
executed in print--4he work having been accomplished by means of 
more than inree thonsand stamps cat for the puipose.** 
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GEOGRAPHY OF ASSYBIA. 

The mighty empires of the East equal, if they do not surpass, the Aatiqaitgr. 
splondonrs of the Egyptian monarchy ; and thoy lay claim to an 
('(jual antiquity. Satisfied with those tracts of country which formed 
the original haunts of mankind, and lay so close upon the mountain 
whence Noah descended from the stranded ark, their founders needed 
not to perform a long or tedious pilgrimage in search of new settle- 
ments. The Gordiaean mountains are probably the Aiazat of Scrip- 
tore,^ and they He in the Tioinily of I^ereL Hie fertile plains 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates natnzaUy attracted the post- 
diluvian tribes, and Babylon and Nineveh soon came into existence. 

Assyria, properly so called, in 36** N. lat. was bounded on the Bomidaifea. 
north by Annenia, on the west by the river Tigris, on the south by 
Babylonia, and on the east was separated from Media by a chain of 
mountain?;, called Mount Zagrus, now Tag-aighi. The dominions of 
the Assyrian monarchy consisted of many small provinces, the most 
noted of which were the following: — 1. Arapachitis, bordering on 
Armenia. 2. Corduern, a mountainous territory, the ancient resi- 
dence of the Carduchi, mentioned by Xenophon in his " Anabasis." 
3. Adiabene, in Strabo's time the most considerable province in 

1 Bodiart, Gcographia Sacra, cnp. iii. 
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CUaldea. 



Assyria. 4. Calachene, lying between the mountains of Armenia 
and Zabus Major. 5. ApoUianatis, watered by the river Ganges. 
6. Settacene, by some reckoned a portion of Babylonia. 7. Chalo- 
nitis, separated from Media by a brancli of Mount Taurus. 

On the other hand, Chalda?a is Irequently used in the sacred 
writers for the whole of the Babylonian empire, but is taken in a 
more limited sense by the Greeks; and Ptolemy zestxietB it to the 
western bank of the Euphrates, between Baboon (near Hillah) 
and ihe monlli of lhat river; Babylonia being, according to him, 
that part of the pcninsida between the Tigris and Euphrates, (now 
Ir^ Arabi, or the Arabian Irak,) which reaches from the isthmus, 
near Seleucia, to the Persiaii Gulf The latter stream also gave 
rise to the two primary divisions of the Babylonian empire; the 
regions on either side being called Aram and Aram Naharaim 
(Aram between the two streams) by the Hebrews ; Syria and 
Assyria by the Greeks. The latter, which seems to be the 
country usuiiliy meant as that inhabited by the Casdim or Chal- 
dseaus of the Scriptures, was the space comprehended between 
the Mount Niphates,^ near the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris 
on the norlih, and ihe Persiaa Gulf on the south, while Mount 
Taurus, with the Syrian deserts, were its western, and the Gardu- 
chian mountains (Kurdist&n) and river Tigris its eastern boundaries. 
It was divided into four natural subdivisions : — ^1. Mesopotamia, the 
northern part of the peninsida comprehended between the two rivers, 
and bounded on the south by the isthmus, near Ctesiphon, (Mad4- 
yin.) 2. Adiabene, anciently called the plains of Aturia,^ a name 
which had probably the same origin as Assyria. 3. Babylonia, the 
southern part of that peninsula, from the isthmus to the confluence 
of the two streams. And 4. Chaldflea Proper, the limits of which 
have been already mentioned. 

From the 38th parallel of northern latitude, where the Euphrates 
fbzees its way through Mount Taurus, not &r to the south and west 
of the sources of Ihe Tigris, those lofl^ mountains which separate 
Armoua fiom Syria and Mesopotamia smk rapidly into vast plains, 
rich and fertile where watered by those mighQr streams, but forming 
one boundless desert wherever the distance from the river is con- 
siderable. The most productive part of these plains is the peninsula, 
TbeBiTQfli enclosed between the Tigris and Euphrates, and deriving its names 
of similar import, Mesopotamia and Al-Jezirah, from its position 
between them. The latter river not only has a much longer course, 
and consequently a larger body of water, but flows tlirough a more 
level tract of country than the former, wliich runs between steep 
and rugged banks, till it approaches its point of jimction with the 
Euphrates. Thb stream, therefore, being always nearly on a level 
wi1& its banks, overflows as soon as the snows melt in the northeEn 
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moantains, and to devise some method for the dupenion of its super- 
abundant waters was so indispensable to the existence of the Chal- 
dseans, that no country in the world, probably, was so soon 
intersected by canals and reservoirs as theirs. To divert the over- Canali. 
flowing waters into new channels ; to raise embankments for the 
protection of their fields; to form tanks, lakes, and marshes, or 
rather to confine the latter within due Umits, were labours of which 
this people soon felt the utility ; and as was the case with the Egyp- 
tians, tiidT poweis of mmd were called forth at an early perira 
the world by the peculiar condition of theiT oonntry. The camals, 
several of which reached from one stream to the otibuer, sezred not 
only to prevent the lands from hemg flooded, bat enabled the culti- 
Talior to distribute the water equally, and were employed in time of war 
as a protection against the enemy. The largest of the canals was the 
RoyalRiver, which joined the Tigris and Euphrates above BabyloOyand 
was wide and deep enough to be navigated by trading vessels. The 
embankments were among the most ancient of these public works, 
and several of them were ascribed to Semiramis ; others were formed 
by order of Nitocris on both sides of the stream, and had an extra- 
ordinary height and breadth.^ The quays and whar&, also within 
the cilj of Babylon, excited the admiration of stxangera. One cf the 
lesenroirs dug by Nitocris, was not less than five miles in drcum- Rewmin. 
ference, and .entirely lined with stone.* The PaUacopas, a large 
navigable canal on the west side of the river, beginning about eighty 
miles below Babylon, and one hundred and sixty &om the sea, drsoned 
the wide morasses through which it passed. This great work was 
executed by one of the Babylonian Satraps, and occupied 10,000 
men for three months. It was, however, soon choked up in conse- 
quence of the soft loamy nature of the soil ; a circumstance w hich, 
together with nimierous draughts into the Tigris, has caused the 
original bed of the Euphrates to be gradually filled up, so that the 
latter has lor many ages changed its course, and uniting with the 
Tigris, about sixty miles above the Persian Giil^ flowed in <me 
stream to the immediate neighbourhood of the sea* Besides these 
numerous cmak and outlets, there were nuushines to raise the water 
and convey it to higher levels, so that the soil, which was generally 
a rich loam, was everywhere abundantly supplied with moisture. 

Babylonia, thus irrigated, could not fail to be, as Herodotus' Fertility, 
assures us it was, " the best and most fertile in grain of any 
country known." It produced, indeed, neither figs, vines, nor 
ohve-trecs, but to make up for this deficiency, it yielded all sorts of 
grain in such abimdaiice as always to give a return of two hundred 
for one, and in favourable years, as much as three hundred for one 
on the seed sown. "The leaf of the wheat and barley," (probably Vcfictubie^ 
different kinds of sorgkum^ the dhwrrxih of the Arabs,) says the same 



* HerodotuB, L 184, ISfi. 
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lufltorian,' " is as much as four fingen in width| and tHe stalks if llie 
nullel (PofUCMii MiUacum,) and sesamnm so taU, that no one who 

has never been in that country would believe me were I to mention 
their height." But trees were as rare as smaller vegetables were 
abundant ; scarcely any but cypresses and palms were to be seen ; 
with the latter the plams round Babylon were covered, and part of 
their findt was eaten, part made into wine and honey, like the tari 
{toddy) and jagari of the Indians. Sesamum was another valuable 
plant, much cullivated in Babylonia on aoooant of its oiL Though 
wnenda lU-jDRmded inAk stonei Babylomia aiSnded abondanoe of day fer 
bnuding^ and in moro ihan one pkoe was iband asphaltqs or mmeial 
pitch, an admixable sdbstitate for lime and mortar. Some 
near tlie Euphrates yielded the dry sort whidi ooold be easily con- 
gealed. The Hqnid species, called naphtha, was also got in Babylonia ; 
and Posidonius says that some of the Babylonian springs of naphtha 
are white and others black, the former yielding liquid sulphur and 
attracting flames, the latter liquid asphaltus, which is used for lamps 
instead of oil. Is, now called Hif, about one hundred and thirty 
miles to the north of Babylon, was the place whence the asphaltus 
used in building the walls of that city was brought, and the springs 
near it still produce abundance of that mineral 

HIM. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Hiaioiir 07 AflsnoA. 

One of the first projects of men after the flood was the attempt to ^^^L^ii^ 
erect a ookMBal tower. The purpose of iHm huge Btroctore was not"™*^^* 
to aflhrd a sore lefoge to its bnilden in case of a second deluge, for 
had sooh been the object^ it would have been placed on tihe sammit 
of a mountain rather than founded on a low aUnvial plain; Nor can 
we regard the tower as a gigantic observatoiy for the purpose of 
exploring the heavens, or look upon it simply as a temple for the 
worship of tlie celestial luminaries. It sppttis to nave been constructed 
as a central rall}dng point — a fort of common defence — tlie s}nnbol 
and cradle of a universal monarchy — a protest against the dispersion 
and colonization of the early world. The architects thus express 
their audacious purpose — " Go to, let us build us a city, and a tower 
whose top may reach imto heaven ; and let us make us a name lest 
we be scattered abroad upon the &oe of the whole earth." Th^ 
wished to construct a monument of oiduring fiune, and chose the 
best materials their countiy could aflford : And they said one to 
another, Go to, let us make brick, and bum them thoroughly. And 
they had brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar." That this 
tower was the commencement of Babylon we are inclined to believe. 
The similarity of the names and uninterrupted tradition alike confirm 
the hypothesis. Tliat IShinar, or Sennaar, was the plain on whicli 
Babylon afterwards stood, appears £com various passages in the 
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gjwof Scriptures, as well as from Josephus. That historian ascribes the 
building of the tower to IS'imrod ;^ and the traditions still current in 
Asia have, as we shall see presently, affixed the name of tliat prince 
to some of the remains of Babylon. Abydenus (as quoted by 
Eusebius") tells us that the first men, contemning tlie power and 
authority of the gods, and relymg on their own extraordinary 
strength, boilt alofi^ toweri vliieb nearly reached die sky, in tlie place 
where Babel then stood. Bnt the winds commg to ihe assistance of the 
gods» thej overtnxned the whole mass upon the heads of its builders, 
and firam its ruins Babylon was aflenvaids built. The gods, also^ at 
the same tune» caused mankind, who had belure all spoken the same 
language, to speak henceforward in different tongues. A tradition 
of a similar tendency is also mentioned by Plato, who says, that in 
the golden age one common language was spoken both by men and 
beasts, but that Jupiter confounded their tongues as a punishment for 
their insolence in claiming immortality and eternal youth.* These 
traditions show that traces of the Mosaic accoimt were scattered far 
and wide among the nations of Asia. The immediate conse<^uence 
of this confusion of tongues was the separation and dispersion of 
the difoeni branches of &e great patriarebal finn^ and the build- 
ings whicb they had begun were discontinued: "thej left off to 
build the dty,** says Moses ;^ but it must have been continued sub- 
sequently, for he adds,' that the name of it was called Babel, (ibr 
Balhel^ confusion,) in consequence of this confusion of the tongues of 
its builders. It is also mentioned as the chief city in the kingdom 
of Nimrod the son of Cush ; but it is never again spoken of till the 
time of the captivity of the Israelites under Hoshea, 730 years before 
the birth of Christ. So that for an interval of at least 1515 years 
we have no account of this city in the Scriptures. 

Xlnevelk The second and rival city was Nineveh,* which, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, was the most magnificent and the largest city in the 
world. We are inclined to doubt ihe historian's entire accuracy the 
more, because he fbees the site of Ninereh upon the Etqphrates, whereas 
it stood upon the eastern bank of the Tigris. It appears, however, 
that the walls of this city were an himdred feet h^i, and so thick 
that three chariots could easily drive abreast upon them ; and that 
thej were fisrtified ^vith 1500 towers, two hmidred feet high ; these 
are, perhaps, the only particulars upon which any reliance cjm be 

Nimrod. placed. To Nimrod is also attributed, by the sacred historian, the 
foundation of this early branch of the Assyrian empire. He was 
the son of Cush, and is called in the Scriptures " a mighty hunter 
before the Lord ; " by which is generally understood an impious and 
enterprising coni^ueror. It is fiirther said, according to the better 
reading of the margin of our M>les, that he went into Assyria and 

' See Bochart's Phaleg. i. 10. 2 Praspar. EvangeL iz. 14. 

» Plato, Poiit. p, 272. ed. Steph. * Genesis xi. 8. * ver. 9. 

* The name N«ia4-ii, was fouid bj GhamiKdlioii oa ths tablet of Kamak. 
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took possession of that country ; from which it is tmiversally con- 
cluded that lie was the founder of the Assyrian empire. The original 
Hebrew will admit of another rendering, but the one given appears 
preferable.^ Upon the same authority he is distinctly stated to be 
the builder of Nineveh, which city his son Ninus probably finished ; 
and the class of his achievements may be easily inferred, when, with 
these specified works, so brief but accurate a record says of him, 

he bma to be a mighty one In the earth." Nmns' succeeded his mnm. 
Mnest Wmrod^ and, acoordmg to Diodonui marched with a nnmer- 
owi army against the Bactiians. In ibis war he would haye been 
tmsacoessfol, but for ihe advice of the &inous Semiramis, whom he 
afterwards married. Ninyas was the firuit of this marriage. Semi- 
ramis ascended the throne afler the death of Ninus, and is said to Succinct 
have adorned and enlarged Babylon beyond all former precedent, 
and to have caused the erection of those edifices which rendered it 
the most magnificent city in the world. Ninyas succeeded her; 
after whose death the names even of those who followed in the 
empire have not reached us. During thirty generations we have no 
history until we come to Sardanapalus, who flourished, according to 
ihe Greek historians, b.o. 767. He reigned twenty years, was noted 
fixr his hizury, and was dethroned by two of his officers — Arbaces, 
goyemor of Media, and BeleaiB, goranor of Babylon. With this 
monarch ended the first Assyrian empire. 

Out of the ruins of this imwieldy monarchy were formed three Second 
kingdoms — ^the kingdom of Media, the kingdom of Babylon, and the^||^ 
kingdom of Nineveh. About this period reigned Pul, to whom 
Menahem, king of Israel, gave tribute, that Assyrian influence might 
" confirm" him in that kingdom which he had won by conspiracy 
and assassination. Belesis was king of Babylon, B.C. 747, and is 
the same with Nabonassar. He was succeeded by his son Mcro- 
dach-baladan. Tigiatk-piieser (Lord of the Tigris) may have 
reigned in Nineveh, b.g. 747, and he was succeeded by Shal- 
maoeser, B.O. 728» who reigned fbnrteen jrears. SennuBcherib 
Ms soil came to the throne b.0. 717. This prince made war 
upon Hexddah, but was foiled by divine interposition; and re- 
tnxning to Nineveh discomfited, he was there slain by his eons 
whilst worshipping in the tenq^ of his god Nisroch. fisar-haddon, Emr^btoom. 
the assassins having fled, ascended the vacant throne, B.C. 710, 
and added Babylon to his father's conquests. Thus the two king- 
doms of the second Assyrian empire were united. Esar-haddon 
reip^ned thirty-nine years, and left his sceptre to his son Saosdu- 
chmus, B.C. 669. Prideaux supposes him to have been the Nebu- 

' Onkelos, Bocbart, Clericus, RosenmoUer, and Tacb, defead the maiginaL 
reading, but the other has in its favour, von Bohlen, Hlcbaelis, Perizoniiis, and 
others. 

' Ninua is at least an qponymons cognomen, liineveh signifiea the abode of 
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chadonosor of the book of Judith ; but Chyniladan, who succeeded 
him, and was an active and warlike prince, was this Nebucha- 
donoaor of tihe Sonptnre. Soneiii toooeeded Ghynikdni, b.0. 
648. Under ibis nmoe J^inereh was taken and utterly destroyed 
by CyaaounBB, the kmg of tibe Medes^ and Nabopolaasar usurped the 
soTereigntj of Babylon, b.c. 626, irom which period Babylon 
became the only capital of the second Assyrian ^wgdmn. Snob 
is the brief and scanty history of the Ninevitio enqfnre. Some 
ancient writers have attempted to supply the chasm prior to the 
era of Sardanapalus. A list of sovereigns is given by Ctesias, though 
little reliance can be placed upon it. The authority of Ctesias is 
bluntly set at nought by ancient authors, such as Aristotle, Plutarch, 
and Auius Gellius. But Ctesias, from his long abode in the East, 
must have had ample opportunities of gathering varied information, 
and he is soaxoeLy to be judged of by the tanef extracts which other 
writers have preserved of hS historifis. Tlie sntjolned list is ftom 
Eusebios and SynceUns:— 
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ig to Stncbllub : 



Nimu, .vBigiied 6S yens. Behu, reigned 65 ]rean. IM of kings. 



Semiramis, 
Zameis or NinyaSi... 

Alius, 

AraliuB, 

Xbrm or 'B iliiii; 
ArmaiiutRS)**..'.*.... 

Belochns, 

Balffius, . 

Altadas, 

MamituB, 



Sphems,. 
Mamitus, . 

Sparetus,.. 
Astacadis, 

Belodnt,. 



SoeareSv 
Lampares,. 
Panyas,..., 
SosamniB, < 
Mitreos,.... 
Tautanes,.. 
TeoteoB,... 



> ••••••••••••• 



Tliinaeus,.. 
DercUns,.. 

Laosthenes,. 
Fyriatidee,.. 
Ophntonti • 
■ 

Oisnai^y 

Tonos Concolero8,1 
by the Greeks I 
oflDsd Ssrdaoft- f 
pataB,............; 



42 

38 
30 
40 

ao 

88 

85 
52 
32 
80 
82 
20 
80 
40 
40 
45 
26 
80 
82 
20 
80 
46 
19 
27 
82 

40 



80 
40 

38 
45 
80 
20 
50 
42 



20 ■ 



Niiiiis, 
Semiramis,. 
NinjM,.... 

Anus, 

Aialins, .... 



ArmamililireB)* 

Belochoa, 

Balaeos, 

Sethos, 

MtunjthuB,.... 
A8chalios,...*< 
Sphaeras, ..,.„ 

Mamylus, 

SpartbseuBf.... 
AscatadfiSf.*.*. 
AnijiiltS) •*«••« 
Belochoa, 
Belatores,... 

Lamprides, 

Sosares, 

Lampraes, 

Fanyai, 

Sosarmns, ••••••• 

Mithraus, 

Teutamus or Tautanes, 
TeaUens, 

A^nfrfliBBi ••••••• 

GhaUuii^*.... •••••••••• 

Anebiis, 

Babios, 

DerqyluSf 

£iipacine8, 



Pertiadasi. 
Ophratsna, 

Epheceres, 

Acraganes, 

TImum OoDOolenMu 



52 
42 
38 
30 
40 
80 
88 
35 
52 
32 
80 
28 
22 
80 
42 
48 
46 
26 
80 
30 
20 
90 
45 
22 
27 
32 
44 
42 
45 
88 
37 

40 
48 
45 
80 

21 
52 
42 
16 



Total,. 1240 joan. 



Tola], 1460 yean. 



Still daiing this peiiod the monameiili aeem to nrore ihal a xaceProofamn 
oSvoe^atj kiiigi and oonqnerors liad their seat in XtmeyeL TheaeS}^ 
momunentBi wben faHlj examined, may enable va to oatoh a 
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of the e<arly continuous history of ancient Assyria ; and on the oldert 
group yet discovered some names have been deciphered : 

Names from Beltechus, perhaps the same as Bdas. 
wufK^/mmn^ Temcnbar I. 

Hevenk I. 

Katibar. 

Assar-adon-pal, builder of the north-west palace at Nimroud. 
Temenbar n., his son. 
Shemin-Her. 
Hevenk H, his wm. 

We wait for the results of ampler investigation, for the dis- 
coveries which have been so unexpectedly and snooeaBfollj made 
wanant qb to hope that they are bat the fint-frnits of an ample and 
magnificent harvest What was once treated as &ble now appears 
to be fact; die hasse has been cleared away, and the eye zests with 
delight on the spectacle of the recovered history of . a people 
whose antiquity was a proverb to the classic nations of Europe. 
Aayria and The connection of early Assyria with Scripture may be described 
in a few sentences. The country derives its name &om Asshur, the 




[The Kinf-Narth-Woat Fatam, Hinroud.] 
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second son of Shem. The rivers Tipris or HiddekeP and Euphrates References in 
are referred to in Genesis, as liaving been connected with the garden ** 
of Eden. The prince of Shinar was but a petty chieftain in the days 
of Abraham, and had not been overshadowed by the luing power m 
his vkiniily; or perhaps Amraphel may have been an Assyxun 
vioenry^. The monarchy of Nimrod was an mtmsion among the 
Semitic tribes, and probably did not last many years. In tlie days 
of -Balaiim, Assyria had risen into importance, and in (me of his 
oiades he wamed the Kenite tribe, that they should be surprised 
among their rocky fastnesses, and " Asshur should lead them captive^ 
— an oracle fulfilled in the reign of Piil and Tiglath-pileser. Cushan- 
rishathaim is referred to in the period of the Judges, as having held 
Israel eiglit years in servitude.* Mention is not made of Assyria 
again till the invasion by Pul, under the reign of Menaliem. Perhaps 
under this sovereign may be placed the mission of Jonah to Nineveh, Miasion of 
which by this time had become a flourishing and dissolute metropolis. 
Hie repeated and solenm warning of ihe unknown finrdgner had a 
startling edfect on ihe geat city, and its merited doom was in Divine 
demen<7 postponed. The other allnsions in the Bible to the Assyrian 
|>ower have been given in a preceding paragraph. 

Ancient Assyria was also connected with Egypt. The tablet of 
Kamak seems to prove it. During the bright period of the eighteenth 
dynasty, the Egyptian arms had penetrated to the Euphrates. Birch 
has even attempted to identify several names of the twenty-first and 
twenty-second dynasties, with familiar Assyrian appellations — the 
Egyptian Osorchon, Nimrot, and Takilutha, being the Hamite form 
of the eastern Sargon, Nimrod, and Tiglath. 

We shall now present in fuller details some portions of the early Semiramis. 
annals of Nineveh. Andent wntera dwell at length <m the history 
and dbaraoter of qaeen Semiramis.^ Hieir desoriptbns show ihat her 
history is to a large extent a tissue of legendary traditions. Tlie 
outline of her history may be mythical, and yet the story itself 
seems to contain some unquestionable facts. She was descended, Her fabies 
according to mythical report, from the celebrated goddess Der- 
ceto, to whom a temple was erected in the vicinity of Ascalon in 
Syria. Derceto having incurred the displeasure of Venus, was 
punished by the offended goddess, in causing her to indulge a violent 
passion for a youth who M'as presenting sacrifice to her. The con- 
sequence of the amour was, that she had a daughter by him ; but 
feeling the deepest shame ou account of the crime she had committed, 

1 TheiiTor it still named as in Soriptare by many tribes on its banks, and both 
it and the modem name Tigris seem to have originated in allusion to the smfhtess 
of the current. The Euphrates is named Perath in Hebrew— a name referring to the 
mmAmm <^ its waton. Tba Tlnis has a ooane of about 1042 milea, wd the 
Euphrates one of about 1700, irmb the basin of both streams oomprises an azea of 
230^ square mUes. 

* Kunbert xiiii. SI. * Judges iiL & 

« DMofiii Sionlns, lib. U. 
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she had recourse to the still more criminal expedient of attempting 
concealment, by murdering her paramour, and exposing the infant 
in a desert Driven to distraction by the consciousness of what she 
had done, she ende;ivoured to get rid for ever of the remorseful feel- 
ing by throwing herself into the lake, when she was instantly trans- 
formed into a £sh. Her child is said to have been miraculously 
pmemd aim bj a flock of pigeons, which fed it mth mDk^ and 
whoee downy wings aflbided it shelter from indement ddea. The 
birds were obeemd to proeuxe cheese, as a more eobrtantial food, 
when their little proteffd seemed to require it, till the neighbouring 
shepherds took the in&nt under their protection. The king's principal 
shepherd, Sinuna, hanring no fiunily, at length adopted hi under the 
Origin of iier name of Semiramis, a Syriac term, signifying doves or pigeons^ in 
allusion to the circumstances of her preservation. Bryant has 
remarked, that the name is compounded of Sama and Ramas or 
Ramis, implying a divine token, the type of Providence ; and that, 
as a mihtary ensign, it consisted of the figure of a dove, probably 
encircled with the iris — these emblems being frequently represented 
together. Those who marched under that standard, or paid defer- 
ence to the emUem, were Semaxtm and Semosim. One of 
l3ie gatee of Babjion was called the gate of Semiramis, from bsnng^ 
as he believes, the sacred emblem of Samarxama, or the dove, 
engraven over it by way of distinction ; and most likely lliie 
obelisk of Semiramis, mentioned by Diodorus, derived its name from 
the same hieroglyphic We may, at least, asoertain thua much, in 
point of fact, that Semiramis was bom at or near Ascalon. 
Time when According to the same antiquarian, the diversity of opinion that 
Jived. prevails among authors with regard to the time when Semiramis 
lived, is such as must necessarily discredit her entire history ; but 
without admitting so large a conclusion, the follo^ving list will 
exhibit a very extraordinary variation. At the same time we have 
already intimated^ tihat llie widest chronological deviations do not by 
any means disprove the enstenoe or the alleged adiooa of celebrated 
ancieiit b/eroea. Hie oonrae of onr bittory assigna her to the age of 
ISHaxa^ and the record of her achievements bnngB her into oontect 
with certain remarkable events of indnbttabile ooeoxrence. 



According to Syncetlnsu Swninimia lived before caudst, 2177 


— Petavius, — 




2060 


Helvicus, — 




2248 


— Eusebius, — 




1984 


— Jackson, — 




1964 


— Archbishop Usher, 




1215 


— Philo Biblius, irum Sanchouiathon, 


1200 



TMition baa giren to Semiramia flmrpaasmg beaotv and captxvit- 
ing talents^ wbion we must of conise expect to find after readmg the 
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aocoimt of lier lomantie infim^. It would be a sad defect in the 
stoxy to describe the heroine of soch adyentnres as anj lihing less 
than a demi-goddess. It will be sufficient to admit that she did 
possess certain interesting and great qualities of mind. Be this as it 

may, Menon, a principal person in the king's council, and governor 
of Assyria, having been commissioned to inspect the cattle, saw 
Semiramis at the hoTise of Sirama, and falling deeply in love per- 
suaded her to accompany him to Nineveh, where his attachment was 
rewarded in marriage, and from this propitious union proceeded two Hermaniage. 
sons. She possessed an imcontrolled influence over her admiring 
husband, whose own celebrity was enhanced by the suggestions 
her nisdom, and who, oonseqnently, on every ocoaaion, paid an 
impHoit deference to her judgment. 

Li the progress of ihe oonqnests of Mimis in Baotria, and when vut to the 
he was biieging the capital of the empire, Semiramis resorted to Ihe JJg^f*"* 
oamp) at the caU, as it is said, of her impatient husband, who was a 
dose attendant upon the king. Having acquired that ascendancy 
which superior imderstandings soon obtain over those of less pene- 
tration and sagacity, she ventured to express herself freely upon the 
methods which were adopted in conducting the siege, pointing out 
what she deemed to be errors, and suggesting especially the advan- 
tage likely to ensue from attacking the citadel, one of the chief places 
of strength, instead of confining their e£forts to more vulnerable, 
indeed, but leas imp ort an t partB of 1h» defence. She prevailed so 
fer asto be mpointed to lead a diviaian of inoked men, who weare 
partioalaEly slolled in dimbing, and with these she at oooe soo- 
ceeded in seizmg on the fuilliw, and opening a passage fer the 
Assyrians. 

The extiaordinaTy chivalry displayed in this action, and the sno- Nlmig 
cess of her spirited efforts, aided by her beauty, excited in Ninus jq 
ardent and irresistible a passion for her, that he used every means 
to induce her husband to relinquish her to him. In vain, however, 
did he sohcit ; in vain did he even promise Menon his own daughter, 
Sosana, in marriage ; till at last, proceeding from entreaties to threats, 
and particularly the cruel one of putting out his eyes, her husband 
committed suicade in despair, and the iiiamous conqueror possessed 
himself of Semiiami% and enlted her to an iU-aoq|i]ned soverdgnty. 

After the letorn of Nhras from this war, inwhiobhe hadaecnmn-MiiijwiMini. 
]ated Immense treasures, Semiramis brought him a son, who was 
called Ninyas. Soon after Ninus died, leaving the government in 
the hands of his queen. Some have attribute his death to assas- 
sination, and that by her who was indebted for her honours solely to 
his partiality. They represent Semiramis as requestiag the king to 
intrust her for five days with the sovereign power. His ardent 
affection soon induced him to comply. No sooner was she in this 
situation, than having already secured the interests of the principal 
persons of the state by her unbounded liberalities, she put Ninus to 
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Death of death, or at least immured him in prison for the remainder of his 
Minaa. ^.^yg perfidy can scarcely, however, with any proba^ 

bility be imputed to her, especially as she paid her husband extra- 
ordinary sepulchral honours, rearing over his tomb a mound of earth, 
nine stadia in heiirht and ten in breadth — a monument which was 
visible from every quarter to a considerable distance in the sur- 
rounding country, and which continued for many ages. 
Babylon The ambitious and aspiring Semiramis now determined to com- 
mence some mighty undertaking that should tnnsmit her name to 
succeeding generations, and efl^tually conceal the meanness of her 
hir&L Collecting, therefore, out of all the numerous provinces of 
her empire, no fewer than two miUions of men, she set about the 
building, or rather enlarging and adorning, of Babylon — city whose 
magnitude and maghificehoe have excited the astonishment of all 
subsequent times. The natural propensity of mankind, however, to 
exaggeration, ought, perhaps, to induce us to receive ^vith some 
abatements the wonderful descriptions of the ancient writers. By 
some this work is ascribed to Belus, and Nebuchadnezzar is admitted 
to have completed the labour. A minute description of the city 
would by no means be proper in this place ; nevertheless it is due 
to Semiramis as the alleged original projector,^ to give the reader 
some general idea of its most stnking peculiarities and the magnifi- 
cence of its design. 

DeKrtptkn Babjlon was erected on both sides of the mer Euphrates, in the 
ofBdiriao* midst of an extensive plam, and surrounded with walls, which, 
according to the dimensions given by Herodotus, who had visited 
this famous city, were eighty-seven feet in thickness, three hundred 

and fifty feet in height, and four hundred and eighty fru-longs, or 
sixty miles, in circuit. These walls encompassed the city in the form 
of a square, each side of which was fifteen miles in length, and were 
built of bricks cemented with bitumen. On the outside was a vast 
ditch, filled with water and lined with bricks. Twenty-five gates were 
in every side of this square, amounting in the whole to one himdred, 
all of solid brass. Between every two were four towers, and diero were 
four additional ones at the four comers. From all the gates proceeded 
streets in straight lines, fifty in number, and- croesmg each other at 
right angles, each street bmg fifteen miles in length. Other minor 
divisions also occurred, and the whole dly contained six hundred 
and seventy-six squares, each two miles and a quarter in circumferenccL 
The river ran through the city from north to south, and on each 
side was a quay of the same thickness with the walls of the city, and 

1 Ch^otios (de Ver. Rel. Christ § xvL in not. 63.) opponsthis representation. He 
sajS, " It is a false tradition of the Greeks that Babylon was built by Semiramis; 
and this error is refuted bv Beroeos in his Chaldaics; Josephus in his first book 
against Appioa and otli«rB." Falso antem a GtaBob Tno^tnin ocmditaiii a Semira- 
mide Babylonem, etiara Berosus in Chaldalcis prodidit, ut nos Josephus docet 
contra Appionem primo: eandemque errorem tain ex Philone Biblio, turn ex 
DoroliMo sidoaiD rafellit Jidias Fii^ 
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a hundred stadia in length. In these walls were gates of brass, and 
from each of them steps descending to the river. A bridge was Bridge, 
thrown across tlie stream of great beauty and admirable contrivance, 
a furlong in lengtli and thirty feet in breadth. .The arches were 
constructed with large stones fastened together with chains of iron 
and lead. As the Euphrates overflows during the summer months 
through the meUmg of the snow <m the momitauis of Annenia, two 
canals were cot to torn ibe course of the waters into the Tigris, and 
Tast artificial embankments were raised on each side of Ihe river. 
On the western side of the city an immense lake, forty miles square, 
was excavated to the depth, according to Herodotus, of thirty-fiye 
feet, and into this lake the water was turned till the work was ccm- 
pleted. 

The ancient palace, on the eastern side of the river, was The Micient 
thirty furlongs, or three miles and three quarters, in the circuit''^ 
of its widls; and the one at tlie opposite, or western side, was 
sixty furlongs, or seven miles and a half. It was encompassed by 
three walls, one within the other, all of which were adorned with 
curious sculpture, representing, in the most accurate and sinking 
manner^ different e^pedes of animals. Among these was a hunting- 
piece, exhibiting wild beasts, each four cubits in height, and in the 
centre a portrait of Semiramis on horseback, in the act of throwing 
her javelin at a leopard ; while her husband, Niims, appeared in close 
contest with a lion which he had jneroed. This place contained, 
among other specimens of magnificence, three rooms of brass, one 
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under each gate, where certain fealiTBia were celebrated, and which 
were opened by a mechanical contrivance. To this palace, the 
hanging gardens, so often mentioned by the Greeks, and with such 
admiration, were afterwards attached. 

Temple of In honour of Belus, Semiramis cliose the middle of the city 
for the erection of a temple, which stood in the immediate vicinity 
of the ancient palace. It was remarkable for the height of one 
of ito towers, of which there were dght in the whde, built 
one aboTC ihe olih«r. According to H^NMlotua, it was a square 
at the ftundatbn, of a fiirlong on each side^ or half a mile 
in the whole drcuit, and a furlong in height. The wzitera of 
the Uniyersal History have obsenred, that the words of Hero- 
dotus are 'E» fih^ ^ rov i^i TU^yos wre^toi o<xo$o^i|r«M, ara^iu Mmi 
ri ft^KOf Jtat TO ev^os, x,eil iiri zitru xv^f AhMg vv^yog i'x-ifiifiviKi, »al 
fA^KoL THTu, fAt-jc^tg it oKTu Tzv^yuv. In the midst of the temple 
a solid toiver w hnilt^ of a farlong in lengtii^ and as much in breadih ; 
and upon this tourer another tower is erected^ and another again upon 
thatj and so on to the number of eight towers. It is true, the word 
fAijKos which we here translate lengthy may also signify height ; but 
some authors have supposed, as the construction seems to require, 
ihat the first tower was a iuilong high, and concluding the other 
seven to be of equal height, have made tihe whole a mile lus^ 
To avoid this extravagant consequence, it seems more reasonsole 
to imderstand Herodotus as we have rendered the passage, unless 
the furlong be takoi for tiie height of all the eig^it towers. ^ It 
appears to us^ that the constructiKni of the passage wiU not allow this 
last conclusion ; for whether the word fiiixos be rendered height or 
lengthy it evidently refers to the frst tower ; and it is expressly said, 
that "another was built upon this," and so on. We conclude, 
therefore, that these words of Herodotus refer to its length and its 
breadth, without adverting at all to its height, which Strabo says 
was also a furlong, or 6 GO feet. According to this last-mentioned 
author, it was exactly a furlong every way. As this erection must 
have ezceedad the elevation of the largest of the Egyptian pyramids^ 
Bodbart considers it as the identical tower which was built there at 

Aflont the confusion of tongues. The ascent to the top was by stairs on 
the outside round it. In the different stories were rooms of great 
extent, having arched roofs supported by pillars ; and over the whole 
was an observatory, which suited the astronomical turn of the 
Babylonians. The chief purpose, however, to which this temple was 
devoted, was that of the worship of the god Belus, or Baal, as well as 
several other gods, . j whom chapels were appropriated in different 
parts of the tower, which contained immense riches in statues, 
censers, cups, and sacred vessels of massy gold. On the top 
Semiramis placed three golden statues, of Jupiter, Juno, and Khea. 

1 Anc. Univ. Hist vol i. b. i. c. 2. 
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That of Jupiter was forty feet high, and weighed a thousand statueat 
Babylonish talents, each talent being equal to seven thousand Attic 
drachmas. The statue of Khea was of the same weight, placed 
on a golden throne, with lions at each knee, and two serpents of 
silver, weighing thirty taknts eadh. Hie statiie of Juno was erect, 
like that of Ji^iter, and wd|^ed eight hundied talents, grasping a 
aerpent hy the head intih her light hand, and in her leSt holding a 
flceptre enriched with gems. A table of beaten gold was common to 
these three divinities, forty feet in length and fifteen in breadth, of 
the weight of five hundred talents. On the table were two goblets* 
of thirty talents, and two censers of five hundred talents each, and 
three vases, or bowls, of prodigious ma^itude and value : the one 
appropriated to Jupiter is said to have been twelve hundred Baby- 
lonish talents in weight. The calculation of Diodorus makes the 
riches contained in this temple to amount to six thousand three 
hundred Babylonish talents of gold. Kollin observes, the sixth part 
of six thousand three hundred is one thousand and fifW ; consequently, 
six thonaand three hundred Babjloniah talents of gcud are equivalent 
to seven lJunuand three hundred and fi^ Attic talents of gold. 
Now seven thousand diree hundred and fifty Attic talents of Stm 
are worth upwards of two millions and one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. The proportion between gold and silver, among the 
ancients, we reckon as ten to one ; therefore, seven thousand three 
hundred and fifty Attic talents of gold amount to above one-and- 
twenty millions sterling — an incredible expenditure. 

Semiramis further adorned her capital with a remarkable obelisk, ObeUak. 
which was hewn out of the moimtains of Armenia, and which, 
having been conveyed to the river by an immense number of oxen 
and asses employed for the purpose, was transported to the city, and 
made to oocnpy a confl|Acnous place in ihe vicinity. Its dimensions 
were a hundied and twenty-five feet in height, five in breaddi and 
five in thickness. Altihong^ the oonstruction of so stupendous a 
place as Babylon might seem, to all ordinaiy calcnlat^ amply- 
sufficient to occupy the time and attention of one reign, however 
distinguished, and however prolonged, yet this extraordinary woman 
built several other cities along the banks of the Tigris, for the pur- 
poses both of magnificence and utility, as they alSbrded facilities of 
intercourse with the different parts of her empire. 

Peacefiil and laborious occupations did not long furnish scope Passage 
enough for the enterprising ambition of that mind which now ruled liSSuiS'* 
the Babylonish empire. Assembling a numerous army, Semiramis 
marched at the head of it into Media, and at her first confflderahle 
encampment, near a mountain caUed Bagistan, ahe arranged a 
beautiful garden twelve stadia in drcnmference. At the base of the 
mountain she had a statue erected representing herself attended with 
a hundred of her guards. It is reported of her, that she ascended 
fipom the plain to the summit on the packs and loads earned by the 
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intnvidUgr. beasto of burden in her train ; a circumstance bj no means unlikely, 

being quite in unison with her adventurous and heroic character, 
and crnincTitlj calculated to advance lior reputation in such an age 
and coiiiiiry. Always intent upon whatever might conduce to throw 
a magnificence around her name and dominion, at the next encamp- 
ment, which was at Cliaon, a Median city, she formed another gar- 
den, on the summit ol* a lofty hill or rock, and added several splendid 
edifices, £rom which she might command a view of her armj^ and of 
the widefy-eztended prospect that stretdied before the eye in ereiy 
direction. She Is accused of having devoted much time at tins place 
to voluptuousness ; a vdi^tnousness, too, which was associated with 
wanton brutality ; for whoever acquiesced in her criminal solicita- 
tions was immediately afterwards put to death, no doubt with the 
political design of preventing all possible chance of accession to 
influence and empire. Ecbatan, or Ecbatana, was the next halting 
place, in the way to which the queen cut a passage through a pre- 
cipitous mountain, called Zarcteum, or, as some represent it, levelled 
it to the earth, and upon her arrival at the city, she proceeded upon 
her usual magnificent plan of erecting something to perpetuate her 
name and glory. In the present instance, it was a palace of great 
extent and splendour ; to which work she added others of more im- 
portance, as the formation of aqueducts to supply the city with water, 
of which it had hitherto been in extreme need. 

penfaL Semiramis proceeded next into Persia, and travened ihe rest of 
her Asiatic provinces, everywhere erecting pslaoes, towns, and 
cities, levelling hills that obstructed her course, or were calculated 
to impede the progress of the future traveller, and, in the more level 
countries, raising up hills to diversify the scene, and to serve as 
memorials of her principal commanders. These were generally 
called the Works of Semiramis," and long survived her. 

Egypt. From Asia she passed into Ep^t and the sandy tracts of Libya. 

Her curiosity induced her, while in these parts, to pay a visit to the 
celebrated temple of Jupiter Ammon, for the particular purpose of 
making inquiry of the oracle how Icmg she had to Hve. The answer 
was little calinilated to afford her satisfiMStion, unless her personal 
comforts were reckoned by her of inferior moment to her posthu- 
mous reputation. She was told, as Diodorus Siculus repbrts, that she 
should die when her son Ninyas conspired against her life; and 
that, after her decease, some of the nations of Asia should render 
her divine honours. 

At length she marched back again to Bactria, after settling the 
affairs of Ethiopia ; but her restless spirit wjis unal)le to remain 
inactive and tranquil. New projects presented themselves to her 

laOa. imagination, which she hastened to carry into execution. Indiji, of 
whose immense riches and boundless fertiUty she had been informed, 
attracted her first, and as it proved her last attention. She appointed 
Bactria as the place of rendesvous for an amy of prodigious magm- 
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tade, which she assiduously collected out of every province of her 

empire. Tlie choicest men were everywhere chosen, and ship- 
wrights from Ph(Bnicia, Syria, Cyprus, and other places, were em- 
ployed to frame vessels, which she proposed to transport overland 
in detached pieces, in order to cross the Indus. The reason of this 
measure seems to have been the information that the banks of that 
river, and the vicinity in general, were destitute of timber, a circum- 
stsnce wbieh mi^t Save occasioned a formidable hinderance, if not 
a final frustration of her enterprise. 

Having found that the Indians relied upon their elephants as aimuaticnof 
chief source of warlike strengtib, Semiiamis devised a veiy smgular^^'^^^ 
expedient. To meet her adversary on equal terms, she determined 
to attempt an imitation of these elephants, since she had no means 
of procuring them, and accordingly caused three hundred thousand 
oxen to be slaughtered, distributing their flesh among her necessi- 
tous subjects. This being done, she ordered their hides to be stuffed, 
and so placed upon camels that these animals might resemble 
elephants in tlioir size ; and to complete the delusion each one was 
to be led by a man, according to the Indian method of advancing to 
battle. Perseus, long after, is said to have employed a similar 
stratagem against the fiomans. 

Such preparations for war could not long remain concealed fromnie 
the party against whom they were destin^; and accordingly, tiiejp'"'*^^ 
Indian king, by name Stabrobates, as soon as he obtained informa- SMmXtatei. 
tion of the projected invasion of his territory, diligently applied 
himself to every precautionaiy measure. He assembled an army 
which he thought might he competent to meet the sharp encounter 
of Semiramis, and, in fact, which greatly exceeded it in point of 
num1)ers ; and ha\dng despatched his hunters in every direction, 
procured a fresh and large supply of elephants. That nothing might 
be defective, he constructed four thousand boats of the bamboos 
which the rivers of India furnish in abundance. Thus prepared 
for the attack, Stahrobates, however, did not neglect any pro- 
ceeding which might tend to avert the threatened calamity and 
spare the &tal consequences that must necessarily attend upon 
the conmienoement of hostilities. He accordingly despatched 
ambassadors to the invading army to demand the reason of the 
meditated attack, to inquire who sIk was that led the armed hosts, • 
and to upbraid her for this unprovoked act of aggression. A private 
letter was communicated at the same time to the queen, in which 
her character was by no means s])ared, and in whicli, in case or 
victory, she wjis threatened with tlie most cruel death. This only 
excited a smile, and she desired the king's ambassadors to return for 
answer, that she would, in a httle time, let hiui know who she was, 
that her actions would soon make him better acquainted with her. 
Advancing to the ziver Indus, she immediately attempted the 
passage by means of boats prepared for the purpose, notwithstanding 

[b. o. h.] q 
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the show of reaistanoe which the enemy made on lihe opposite shore. 

The two fleets encountered each other, and animated with an equal 
courage, the contest was long and sanguinary ; tlie one party was 
fightiiif^ for glory, and stimulated by the recollection of a splendid 
succession of past achievements, the other, for hereditary empire, 
which an insatiable ambition was endeavouring to wrest from a just 
victoryover possession. Victory for a considerable time seemed to hover between 
each hostile armament^ but at lenfftfa the iimideEa triumphed, sunk 
a thousand cf ihe Ladian boats, and captoiod an hrnnensft mnltitiide 
of prisonen. Before quitting the vieinity of the river, the oonqoeror 
had taken from the varioufl Tillages and towns no less, it is said, 
than a hundred thousand captives. Sueoess atimnlatuig her activity, 
Semixamis pressed fiurward into the country in panuit of her fugitive 
enemies, — ^fti^tive, as some report, by stratagem, and for the purpose 
of deco}Tng the queen into circumstances from which she would not 
be able to extricate herself It seems probable, however, had this 
been the real plan of the Indians, the passage of the river and the 
possession of the opposite banks would not have been so fiercely 
contested, and consequently, that necessity, rather than cunning, 
dictated a hasty withdrawment of the Indian forces. Be this as it 
may, the queen, having left a drrision of sizly thousand men to 
gnazd the bridge of boats 'which she had ecmstracfeed to cross the 
river, marched into the heart of the country. Her array of counter^ 
ftit elephants at first struck terror into the Indian army ; but their 
hm were soon dissipated by ^e treacherous infoimation of certain 
deserters, who gave them an aooount of this stratagem, and re-in- 
spired them with courage. Facing about, therefore, to meet their 
pursuers, they risked a second battle. Some advantage was at first 
obtained on the side of Semiramis ; the horses of the enemy being 
thrown into confusion by the unusual scent of the hides wliich dis- 
guised the camels^ The queen perceiving this disorder, commenced 
a furious attack, and drove back the cavaliy upon the main body. 
The Indian in&ntry, however, under the immediate command of Sta- 
brobates, and snppoarted by their elephants, advanced to battle irith 
great regnlarily and firmness. The conterfeit elephants of Semizamis 
soon proved not only useless, but obstrucdve, and contributed mate- 
rially to a q»eedy and most disastrous defeat. The two chie& of 
Combat of thc lespectlve armies now met in single combat, the Indian prince 
Sth th'"'^ having advanced at the head of his right wing, on a stately elephant, 
Indian king, -while Semiramis charcred in front of her left. The kinsr wounded her 
in two places, lirst in the arm with un arrow, then in the vshoulder, 
as she was turning to retreat, tinding the day irretrievably lost. 
The swiftness of her horse, however, enabled the womided heroine to 
escape, and she hurried back with lier whole army to the river wliich 
she had so lately passed amidst shouts of triumph. She ¥ras indebted 
to two drounstances for ber successftd retreat; l3ie one naa the 
superstition of her porsuem, (SU^robates having been warned, as he 
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gave out, against crossing the river, by an oracular interdiction ;) 
the other, by a judicious manoeuvre of her own ; for so soon as the 
main body of the army had effected the pjissage, and many of the 
Indians were rushing over in pursuit, the queen ordered the bridge 
to be destroyed, which instantly placed her in circumstances of secu- 
rity, while great numbers of the enemy perished. Sbe fmfoed a 
piodlgjons loss, not only in the bottle, bnt on the brink of the JnAus, 
m oonseqnenoe of ihe ezoesare crowd of her fugitiTe army, who 
txftmpled each other to dealih, or forced mnltitiides of their compan- 
ions into the riyer. An exchange of prisoners now took place, and 
the disappointed inyader retreated with a miserable remnant of onlj 
one-third of her original army. 

Thus ended the glon/ of Semiramis, and soon after her life. One Herdeaflu 
of the eunuchs of her palace had inspired her own son with the 
design of poisoning his mother. When she disco\ ered the conspiracy, 
she did not proceed to punish the oifeiulers, for she recollected the 
oracular prediction of Jupiter Ammon, and deemed it the express 
appointment of heaven that at this time she should die. She accord- 
ingly relinquished the goyemment in fayonr of her son, and issaed 
prodamatioDs to her sabjects intimating her deaaie that he should be 
reoeiyed as king. Her retizement seems to haye been partly com- 
pulsory and partly ambitions, for die wished to have diyme honours 
paid to her, in consequence, as the oracle had expressed it, of 
vanishing from the sight of men." It was given out that she left 
this world in the form of a dove, attended by a flock of those birds 
which settled on her palace at the very crisis of her departure. She 
died at the age of sixty-two, after having reigned forty-two years 
over the greatest portion of Asia. 

Justin gives a diflferent account. He represents Semiramis, after jastin s 
the decease of her husband, as being fearful of intrusting the govern- hCT^deatiK 
ment to her scm because dT his youth, and equally appreheosm of 
incurring danger should she yentnre openly to assume tibe empire for 
herself. Accordingly she ruled in the name of l^yas, but at length 
fiJling yidently in &ye with him, she was slain by hun in consequence 
of her attempts to engage him in a compliance with her criminal 
intentions. There is something, however, both unnatural and im- 
probable in this statement, although she must be allowed, by the 
corresponding testimony of all historians, to haye been suiiiciently 
addicted to all the guiltiest forms of pleasure. 

The life of Semiramis is attended with no inconsiderable dif- 
ficulty, from the extraordinary actions attributed to her, for they 
appear to be Incompatible with the general state of military science 
at the time ; indeed, they rather assume the air of romance than 
harmonise with the sober realities of genuine histoiy. It is not unlikely 
that the Greek writers may haye ascribed to one heroine the actions 
of many warriors, and, partly from ignorance and misconception, 
and partly from the inyeterate love of the marvellous, invested a 
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single reign with tlie splendoiu- and glory which, in point of fact, 
ought to have been distributed over a much more extensive surface. 
It is well known that they did this in reference to most of their 
distinguished characters ; tlie achievements of many eminent men, 
even of diiferent ages and centuries, being concentrated in one 
iavourite personage. 
Herduiractar. Whether the actions recorded of this remarkable 'woman be tmfy 
attributable to an individual, or form rather a concentrated view of 
the achievements of several distinct sovereigns, enough may be 
gathered to prove the general spirit and character of Semiramis. 
Whatever be her predse chronology and history, it is evident she 
possessed a masculine mind, and that native force of character which 
,£?ives to certain persons an unquestionable superiority over others 
by whom they are surrounded, and enables them, when elevated to 
commanding situations, in some degree, to direct the destinies of 
empires. It is said of Semiramis, by Valerius Maximus, tliat her 
very presence was sufficiently overawing at once to quell secUtion 
Anecdote of among her people. One day, in particular, when she was engaged 
semiraroia. dr^sing, she received information of a tumult in the city. Upon 
this she sallied forth with her head half-dressed, and in that condition 
addressed the popidace, and completely tranquillized the crowd, and 
dispersed them. A stetue was erected in commemoration of this 
singular achievement, representing her in the attitude and habit in 
which she is stated to have gone to the scene of riot and confusion, * 
Hercharaetrr. Ambition was obviously the predominant feature of her character, 
and to the imaginary glory wdth which it adorns the career of con- 
quest, she devoted the principal yeiu's of her hfe. Ivegardk ss of the 
welfare ot' others, her chief dehght seemed to consist in conquering 
nations, and in sending her name to the remotest corners of the 
globe. Every tiling was subordinated to the gratification of her 
passions, but especially her love of &me. No risk was thought too 
conriderable^ no expense too extravagant, no trouble too prodigious, 
to secure empty distinctdons, to impress her contemporaries with a 
sense of her greatness, and to leave the traces of her magnificence 
for the study and the "wonder of an admiring posterity. 
Nlnyaa Kinyas was the successor of his mother Semiramis in the govern- 

ment of the Assyrian empire, and according to the concurrent 
testimonies of Diodorus Siculus, Atheneus, Justin, and other 
historians, abandoned liimself to the most slothfiil inactivity, and 
most vicious self-indiiJgence. Averse to martial exploits, and intent 
only upon the pnrsuit of every means that might be supposed 
capable of conducing to his own gratification ; he withdrew from his 
subjects, with whom he only held occasional intercourse by messages, 
shut himself up in his palace with his eunuchs and concubines, and 
cherished a perfect indifference with regard to the happiness of his 
His peeiditr people or the prosperity of his empire. As a necessary measure of 
^ pohcy, however, he is rqyresentea as raising, out of the different 
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provinces of his empire, by conscription, an army which he placed 
under the directum of proper officers. This £»roe tras kept «t 
Nineveh, and the vidnily, and was annually dissolved and renewed 
by the sobetitation ci new troops, who were engaged only for a year's 
service. The demgn of this arrangement is sufficiently obvious; an 
army was requisite to his security in case of foreign invasion or civil 
commotion, and the periodical change provided for in its constitation 
was calculated to prevent the mischiefs that might otherwise have 
arisen from a regularly organized conspiracy against his person or 
power. To an inglorious life succeeded an unlamented death. His 
successors, however, during tlie long period of twelve hundred years, 
and thirty reigns, so closely imitated his example, that their history 
is buried in total obscurity, not even traceable by a single instance 
of honourable character or great achievi^ent AH is a total blank 
and waste, till we readi the not less contemptible, though more 
known conduct of the last, perhaps the basest of them alL 

Sardanapalus succeeded to the empire only to present a more per- i 
feet specimen of effeminaGj, sbth, luzuzy, cowardice, crime, and^*^ 
elaborate folly, than was perhaps ever before exhibited to the 
detestation of mankind. Like his inglorious predecessor, the first of 
this efFeminatc dynasty, he secluded himself in his palace, assumed 
the dress of a woman, and imiUited her voice, painted his face, spun, 
and in short utterly disgraced his nature by the most unbounded 
hcentiousness and the most outrageous depravity. 

Arbaces, the governor of Media, having gained access to the palace, Kebtiuon of 
personally witnessed some of his excesses, and was inunediately'^'^'*^ 
inflamed with the resoludon to put an end to his dominion. He 
instantly entered into a confederacy for the purpose with Belesis, 
viceroy of Babylon, who strengthened him by the assurance, which, 
as a priest and an astrologer he conadered himself entitled to give, 
that he should be the instrument of dethroning the infiunous 
Sardanapalus, and ascending his throne. Thus supported, as they 
both believed, by heaven itself, they began the revolt ; the one by 
stirring up the Medes and Persians, the other by exciting dissatis- 
faction among the Babylonians. Having also gained over the king 
of Arabia, and secLired his active co-oporatioii, the conspirators 
secured the army, which was now newly raised at the expiration of 
the year, and which amoimted to about four himdred thousand men. 
JUae king being apprised of these proceedings, was somewhat roused 
from his voluptuous dreams by a sense of personal and immediate 
danger, and concentrating all ihe forces he could combine in this 
emergency, led them out to encounter his rebelHous subjects. He 
was victorious in three successive battles, in the last of which, after 
using every effort in vain to prevent defeat, with all its consequent 
calamities, Arbaces was severely wounded. After the first victory, ita partial 
a reward was offered of two Imndred talents of gold to any man who 
should kill him or Belesis, and twice that amount to any one who 
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should bring either of fhem alive to the emperor. But from all the 
impending dangen with which the two rebels were threatened, thej 
effected their escape. 

The discomagement which oppressed the mind of Arl )aces would 
now have totally prevented any further attempt, and had, in fiust, 
occasioned great hesitation, during the intervals of these successive 
victories on the part of Sardanapalus, liad not the astrological predic- 
tions of his coadjutor saved him from despair, Belesis persisted 
every night in consulting the stars, and after tlie last engagement, 
most solemnly assured the confederated troops, the next morning, that 
in five days they would be aided by a support which present they 
were unable to imagine or anticipate, the gods having given to him 
adeddedintimaldonofsodeslrabteaaiiiteifereiio^ Whatever were 
the sources of his infonnatioii, the tmih was, that in a short time ihe 
ArtNMM Baotzians, breaking the fetters of servitade, sprang into the field, and 
J^^^y t^ejoined Arbaces and Belesis. It is stated that this assistance was 
procured, as indeed it is most likely, bj the urgent and reiterated 
applications of the confederated piinces. Of this transactl(»i Sar- 
danapalus remained ignorant, and occupied himself in the meantime 
in arranging a sacrifice, and a festival for the army with whom lie 
had conquered his enemies. Tliis account of his proceedings revived 
the hopes of Arbaces, who having taken his measures with a char- 
acteristic sagacity and prudence, surprised the camp of the emperor, 
and rushed forwaid almost to the very gates of the city. 

Sardanapalus now escaping from immediate danger, intrusted Ihe 
condact of the army to hu brodier-in-law, shutting hunself uj^ 
within the fertifications. After being twice defeated, the army was 
nearly annihilated, and the emperor was, in consequence, dosely 
besieged, while the conpiraters received large accessions of strength 
fiom the revolt of other provinces ; but he buoyed up his spirits by 
confiding in a prediction that Nineveh could never be taken, till 
ihe river became her enemy." 

The city being abundantly supplied with provisions, the confeder- 
ate forces remained two whole years before it without producing any 
visible impression, till the Tigris, at length, being swollen by unusual 
quantities of rain, overflowed twenty stacha, or two miles and a-half 
of the wall, and thus made a practicable breach, which the whole art 
Daaiii of flnw of the besiegers before had been muible to accomplish. Sardanapaha 
^""'i'*'^ at once comprehended his danger, and, his last hope being thus 
imexpeotedhr extinguished, he fled into his palace, and ordered a 
vast pile to be reared in the court, on which he accumulated all his 
treasures, amounting to a prodigbos value,^ and close to these he 
placed his eunuchs, his concubines, and, lastly, himself, then set fire 
to it, and perished amidst the splendid ruins. The conquerors 

1 Aiheiiaem represents these treasora M woilb a fhooMUld 

gold, and ten times as many talents of silver; that fowteea hmutoed iMfllWw 
Bteriing, This is, however, uUerJy incredible. 
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destroyed the city, Imt treated the inhabitants irhh great modera- 
tion. Such was the termination of the Assyrian empire. 

Sardanapalus is said to have ordered two lines to be put up<iii luBHlifliitapii. 
tomb, which imply his having taken with him all he had eaten and 
all the pleasures he had enjoyed, leaving the rest behind; an epitaph, 
as Aristotle veiy justly obserres, fit for a hog. These lines were as 
follow : — « 

H»o habeo qosa edi, quseque exaaturata liUdo 
HMut: atuUJaowtaiUteetpnBelMaMliefta. 

Autarch, in his eompexiton of Senuraimg and SardanapahiBy m 
Ills second treatise, written in praise of AlezHnder the Grat, men- 
tions a statae erected to the latter after his death, representing him 
in the posture of a dai^cer, with an inscription, in which he addressed 
himself to the spectator in the following sentence : — E^tf/f, iriM» 
d<t)^<ih(n<t^f T£tXA« 3i »)fir. ue, '^Eat^ drink, and be meny: every 
thing else is nothing." 

Thus perished the first great Assyrian empire. In a former para- End of the 
graph we have said that out of the ruins of this kingdom were formed ^JSH" 
two independent sovereignties — that of Babylon, and that of Nineveh. 
We have also given a succinct history of the sovereigns of the latter 
dominion, till, onder Saaracos, it was finalhr ofVerthioivn by Cyaxares 
the Mede^ and Nabopolassar king of Babylon. Anv further detailed 
aoocnmt of the later soverdgns of Nineveh would be snperflnons, 
and the Scriptures (^ve us some information as to the most &mous 
of them. It is not easy to tell the order of succession, or identify all 
&e royal names. Some, for example, take the Sargon of Isaiah for 
Sennacherib, and others for Shalmanezer. The apocryphal book of 
Judith alludes to the reign of Nebuchadonosor, and tells how he 
reduced Arpliaxad, and resolved to overrun and conquer the west of 
Asia; how he despatched Holofemes on this enterprise, and gained Hoiofernes. 
possession of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Idumea ; how the Assyrian 
captain encamped at length in the great plain of Esdraelon, while the 
Jews kept a fkst and invoked the aid of heaven ; how Holofemes 
hud siege to Bethulia; and how Judith, tihe widow of ManasBeh, 
introduced herself in her pride of beauly into the general's tent, won 
his heart, tempted him into inebriety, and then cut off his head. 
Great and insiiqperable difficulties oppose the credibiliiy of this nar- 
rative, and some critics regard the whole legend as an allegory. 
The chronology and geography are equally at fault. A previous 
captivity of the Je\vish nation is spoken of, but it could not have 
been the great captivity of Babylon. It might be some brief 
period of ser\'itude, such as may have happened under Manasses. 
But the whole story has the aspect of a romance, in which ideas of 
time and locality are carelessly disregarded. 

The various sculptures and mythological symbols which have been 
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Tiro dtoBnct excavated from the niins of Nineveh are so different, as to warrant 
the conclusion, that two distinct dynasties existed in Assyria, and 
that the earher palaces were in ruins before the latter were founded. 
Intercourse with Egypt seems also to have had considerable influence 
on the manners and customs of Assyria. Various opinions have 
been hazarded as to the duration of the monarchy. That it arose 
moif than two thousand years befbre Christ, seems proved from 
the united evidence of Scripture and the moniunental records both of 
llineveh and Egypt The accession of CSyrns occurred b.c. 560. 

Dtte* He Median epodi preceded this— commencing with Arbaces, B,C. 

821. We thus approach tlie lower Assyrian epoch, dating from 
Niniis,(?) B.C. 1341, and at length reach the old Assyrian period, 
originating with Nimrod, B.C. 2000, or B.C. 2300. The Syncellus^ 
places this event b.c. 2284, the Armenian Eusebius B.C. 2116, the 
astronomical observations brought by CaUisthenes from Babylon set 
it down at B.C. 2237, and the bibhcal chronology at B.C. 2218. On 

ountOTjs the other hand, our great English authority, Clinton, in his " Fasti 
^""^ Hellenici," thus arranges these various dates : — 

Assyrian monarchy lasted 1306 years : 

Team KO. 

Before the empire, 675 1912 

During the empire, 24 kings, 526 1237 

After Sie empire, 6 kings, 105 711 

1306 

Capture of Nineveh, 606 



But early dates, Hke these, are wrapt in great imcertainty, and 
the reader may turn to the remarks we have made on Egyptian 
chronology.^ 

HjBgjjgaro The predictions of the Bible against Nineveh were at length ful- 
filled, -with minute and terrible accuracy. The ruin and degradation 
of that metropolis are graphically sketched by Zephaniah in the 
following oracle,' pabHshed at least four-and-twenty yean before the 
catastrophe occucred : — 



** He win streteh Us band against the north, 
And shall destroy Assyria ; 
He will indeed make Nineveh a deflolatioi^ 
An arid region, like a wilderneaa. 
And ioeks thail lie down hi the midst <»f her ; 
AU the wild beasts ef the natioDB— 



1 Syncellos was an ecclesiastical title, denoting the companion and snooessor of 

the Byzantine patriarch. The term, from being go often referred to in the case of 
the chroDologist quoted, has become, in ordinaxy osase. his simple name. 
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Both the polican and the porcupuu— . 

Shall lodge in her upper lintela. 

A voice shall sing in the windows — 

Desolation shall be in the thresholds — 

For the cedar work is uncovered.^ 

This is the rejoicing city which dwelt aeooielyy 

Which said in her heart, 

I am, and there is none besides me. 

How she is become a dMolatioi^ 

A lair for wild beasts. 

Every one that passes by her shall hisa. 

He shall shake his head." 

Jt may be mentioned, in conclusion, that the heathen authorities 
for the annals of Assyria, Herodotus, Diodorus, and Ctesias are at 
variance with one another, and are not easily leoonciled with the 
fiicts of Scripture ; perhaps fuller iiiYGstigation may yet find among 
the sculptured ruins a more satis&ctoiy native history of this ancient 
empire. 

^ The following illustration is a specimen of what the prophet refers to : — 




£Fioin 2lortb.W«rt PalMW, l«iinraad.J 
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CUAPT£B III. 

J IUIKV IEH. 

Name. To the origin of the name we have already alluded. Fletcher, in 

a recent work, labours to prove, that as Nin, the first syllable of 
Nineveh, signifiei> a floating substance, or a fish, therefore the city so 
named was erected nigh to the spot where ibe aik of Noah rested, 
and as a memorial H the preservation affinrded hj ihe wondiofos 
vessel.^ The derivation iB very fandftd, but at the same time base- 
less. The dties in the vicinity of Nineveh — Behoboth, Caleh, and 
Resen— it is impossible to identify, though Kaleh Shergat has been 
looked upon as the ancient Caleb, and Kesen has been found by some 
in Nimroud. Though Nimrod was a Hamite warrior, and seems to 
have made the tribes on the Tigris his vassals, still the people were 
Shemites, and their architecture, mannerSi worship, and language 
proclaim their descent. 

The city. Ninevc^h, like many oriental cities, was of vast dimensions. Its 
compiiss amazes one accustomed to the narrow streets and crowded 
edifices of the western world. But these eastern cities never lost 
thdr roxal aspect—were as pleasant as our own snbmbaii rBBdenoes. 
The ooontiy was blended wilih the town, sranicLpal privilege har- 
monised witih mstie salnbri^. The passenger on the street might 
behold the sheep on the meadow and the pLoi^ in the ftmow, w£le 
the breeze loaded with fragrant odonn mi^t also bear upon it the 
yell of the distant chase. Nineveh was a very " great city." It was 
built in the form of a parallelogram, its longer sides being thirtyHBiz 

1 Notes firom Nineveh, &&, bj the Bev. J. P. flefcoher, voL iL 90. 
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miles in lengthi and its shorter about twenty-four. Its circumference 
was therefore about sixty miles, afibr£ng ample space for die 
"three days' journey** of the prophet Jcmali— a day's journey being 
estimated at about twen^ miles. London does not, indeed, occupy 
more than the fourUi part of such an area; but Ninereh had witimn 
its boundaries gardens, parks, yineyards^ orofaards, com fields, and 
royal demesnes. Jehovah in addressing Jonah speaks of the spared 
city as having " much cattle." The whole surface of the country is 
now covered ^vith fragments of bricks and pottery — the wTeck and 
remnant of past and fallen magnificence. If young children be 
estimated as a fifth part of the population — then the Assyrian 
metropolis had over its wide civic territory not much more than 
half a million of inhabitants.* The waUs of this royal capital were a 
hundred foet high, and so broad as to form a pathway for three 
chariots driren abreast These city walls had upon them 1500 
towels, all of them two hundred foet in hdight 

But the destruction of this mighty city had been foretold by several 
of the Hebrew prophets. Nahum's orade is a peal of wo against ^"-x 
Nineveh, bold, thiiUing, and terrible: — ^aiimn. 



•* The shield of the warriors is red, 
Th« mm of valour are in scarlet ; 
The war-chariot gleams with fliahil^ lAjtlieB 
In the day of his preparation ; 
And cypress spears are brandished. 
The duuriott nge in the streets, 
They dash up and down on the broad paths; 
Their appearance is like that of torches^ 
They flash like lightnings. 
(The king of Nineyeh)-— he remembcn his noUes : 
They stumble on their mareh; 
They haste to her wall, 
And the breast-work is prepared. 
The flood-gates are opened. 
And the palace is dissolved. 
Though it was securely founded. 
She is stript bare — she is led ofi^ 
And her maidens mosa like doves. 
And strike upon their breasts. 
Nineveh was like a pool of wftter of old. 

Yet they are fleeing ! 
Stopl stop! but none looks behind : 
Plunder the silver, plunder the gold; 
Then is no end to the treaaur^ 



1 In the census taken £nr the dty of Glasgow this year (1851) the children under 
five years of age, bear a proportion to the general population of 9*19 per cent. Stustk 
a c^icolation would give Nineveh a million of iuhabitants. But it is impossible to 
fix on the precise age ^edfied by the idiom employed in Joosll— penoos that 
cannot diaoem between their right hand and their leit haod." 
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Abundance there is of all costly veaaela. 

Desolation, devastation, and ruin ; 

Melting of heart, aad shaking of knees. 

With pangs in all loinik all fiuses floihed with puie.'*^ 

Rata. The overtihrow of Ninevdi, as earlj as B.C. 606, is attested by ancieiit 

miters. A lihoiuaiid years ago it was reckaaed an old dty of rains. 
It was to the ancient world — a dty — as if it had never been. It had 
sunk below the earth's surface — " I will," says Jehovah, " make thy 
grave, for thou art vile" — ^and so it has long appeared a huge 
Tinshapen mound. Rank vegetation fed upon its ruins. It was a 
scene of desolation — " a place for beasts to lie down in." Travellers 
passed near it, but MLed to recognise it. Xenophon was on it, but 
knew it not, — 

" Her wails are gone, her palaces are dust, 
The desert is arounl her, and within 
Like ahadowB have (he mighty paned away " 

Modem Modem research, however, has been able to identi^ it and eidrame 
'^"^"^ many of its wonders. The earth has been removed Bom its palaces ; 

then: chambers and their sculptures have been brought to li^t ; the 
strange-shaped inscriptions have been deciphered ; gods, conquerors, 
kings, scenes of war, hunting processions, and national customs 
have been found on slabs and walls; vases, cylinders, ivories, and 
bronze are among the spoils. Nineveh has risen from her tomb, 
pale and ghastly it is true, and with the sad traces of a violent 
death upon her features, but still so marked as to be easily identified 
with her former living self. M. Botta began liis labours in 1842, 
Layard's noble enthusiasm removed the first spadeful of earth in 
1845, and durmg the three fellowuig years his labours were prose- 
cuted with inimitable sagacity, untiring industry, and unparalleled 
success. The results of his excavations have astonished the western 
world, and given us a new insight into the character and manners of 
the renowned mistress of the east 
site and The slte selected fox the city was favourable — the eastern bank 
lioUdings. of Tigris, near its jiinction witli the Zab.' Nimroud, according 
" to old and good tradition, acquiesced in by Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Abulfeda, was the first edifice, with a royal park aud a cluster of 
hamlets around it. Other structures, the work of various sovereigns, 
or the monuments of several dynasties, arose in course of years by 
its side. According to Layard, the son of the foimder of the first 
palace added a second, the ruins of which are in the centre of the 
mound. Another monarch added to the same pile of palaces, and 
recorded the &ct on the dabs which formed its pavement And at 

• iL 3. 

' Zab, signifying a wolf, is naturally rendered L^/cus by the classical geographers. 
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length, when these older palaces were laid in ruins, other royal 
structures were reared on the spots now named Khorsabad and 
Karamles. The son of their founder erected the jrreat echfice at 
Kouyunjik. Now if these four mounds — Nimroud, Kouyunjik, Khor- 
sabad, and Kai aniles — be taken as the corners of a great square, the 
space thus marked will be found in measurement to correspond with 
me descriptions of the book of Jonah, and that of the historian 
Diodorns. 

These temple-palaces were built on mottnds, carefully formed of Temple, 
bricks, such as are found at Khorsabad and Kouyunjik. At three ^^"''^ 
different sites, such royal sabstractures have been discovered. Con- 
sequently, if destruction came upon the edifice, rain, sand, dust, and 
vecrctation soon render it a mass of lonely ruin, not unlike the ballast 
hills along the banks of the Tyne. The walls, which were built of 
bricks, and from five to fifteen feet in thickness, were panelled with 
slabs of coai'se alabaster or gypsum ; great abmidance of which was 
found in the neighbourhood. On the back of each of the slabs was 
engraved an inscription, recording the titles and genealogy of the 
king nnder whom the work was constructed. The slabs being fiired 
upon the walls by artifidal means, such as iron and copper cramps 
and plugs, thdr sur&oe was then sculptured and inscribed. The 
entrances to the chambers were guarded by symbolical monsters — 
bulls and lions, with eagles' pinions and human heads, from ten to 
rixtcen feet in height, while small inuiges of the pods were deposited 
mder the threshold. The roof was composed of beams supported 
>y the walls, twigs and branches being laid across them, and then 
plastered with clay. Timber is scarce in Assyria, and as there were 
no great trees fit lor extended roofing, the rooms are all very narrow 
— the most famous hall at Nimroud being nearly (^ne hunched and 
sixty feet long, and only thiity-tive in breadth. The ceilings wei'e 
beautifully painted, and oilen inlaid with iyory. The mode of light- 
ing these peaces has baffled the ingenuity of inquirers. No traces 
of windows are to be found. The conjecture is that light came in 
through the roof ^ — a oonjectore, as Layard remarks, confirmed by 
the fict, that a small diain leads from every chamber, as if water 
needed to be carried off. Wliat discomfort in the midst of such 
splendour — ^no contrivance to admit light and exclude the shower ! 
The same practice prevailed in Egypt. The founder of Khorsabad 
says, in the inscriptions found on its slabs, " I have built this . . 
after the manner of Egypt." The plates of M. Flandin and of 
Layard, in his larger work, give us a pretty correct idea of the 
genei'al appearance and splendour of these Assyrian edifices. They 
were remarkable fur their ample size, their emblematic ornaments, 

^ A ditTerent idea of roofini]: nnd lighting is plausibly advocated in a volumo of 
great ingenuity and beauty of illustratiou. Tlie Palaces of Niueveli and Persepolis 
rostored, by James FergoMon, Esq. Ixodon, 186L 
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their vivid historical sculptures, their loily roo&, and their gilded 
columns and ceilings. 
Cbambenof The chambers of these palaces were covered with liistorical 
inusenr. sculptures, and formed the records of the empire, each chamber 
being the piotoruL histaiy of a difoent la Aottf theae 

mural lepreflentatloiis fajnoidi an accurate and graphic ccmment 
on the language of ibe pxopbel Ezddel,^** She doted upon 
ihe Assyriaiis her ndg^bouxs, captains and rulers clothed most 
gorgoousty, honemen riding upm hoiaea, all of them desirable 




young men. Then I saw that she was defiled, that they 
took both one way ; and that she increased her whoredoms : for 
when she saw men pourtrayed upon tlie wall, the images of the 
Chaldeans pourtrayed with vermihon, girded with girdles upon 
their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them 
princes to look to, after the manner of the Babjlomans of Ghaldea, 
the land of their nativity : and as soon as she saw them with her 
ejes, she doted upon mem, and sent messengers unto ihem into 
Chaldea." That the seer saw the imagery described by him, can scarce 
Veittottioo. admit of a donbt, for he was a captive on the banks of the Chebar at 
no great distance from the ci^itaL The vermilion," or red colour 
prevails in all their decorations — it is the favourite hue. " Captains 
and iTilers clothed most gorgeously" — they are all dressed in the richest 
and grandest style of oriental magniliceiico. " Horsemen riding upon 
horses" — these equestrian figures are ul'tcn exhibited — the horses are 
of high spirit, noble form, and bold attitudes, and are decked with 
showy trappings while the men that ride them are in aspect, courage, 
and demeanour " as princes to look to." Girded with girdles upon 
their loins*— -every figure has its belt or sash so necessary fixr one 
wearing such loose and roomy vestments. Exceeding in dyed 

izxiillS-ie. 
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attire upon thcii' heads" — the figures have hair arranged in immense 
curls, aiid the beard and hair seem to have been dyed of brilliant 
colours. Many of the scenes are those of war, in which are shown 
'* captains and rulers." The various modes and stratagem in a siege, Martial 
crossing a river, manoeuvring with chariots, cliasing the enemy, and 
kfi/dxDg home ehained captiyes, are frequently represented. Gasdes 
are depioted with shields hung round about them, as refeiied to in 
"RrelrieT, zzvii 11,—*' The men of Arvad, with thine army, were 
upon ihj walls round about, and the Gammadims' were in thy 
towers; Ihey hanged theirs edbields upon thy walls round about; 
ihey have made thy beauty perfect." The miserable prisoners 
were sometimes impaled by their " bitter and hasty" conquerors, and 
occasionally are seen to be dragged along by a rope fastened to rings 
inserted in the nose and lip. Thus God threatened Samaria, that 
her Assyrian conqueror would " take her away with hooks, and her 
posterity with fish-hooks." The pride of the Assyrian warriors 
equals that of the Egyptian conquerors. On a small obelisk 
Binrlinfloii reads ibe £>)lowing inscription, oommemoiatiYe of the 
triumphs of Temen-bar IL 

At the commencement ci my rdgn, after that I was established Triumphs . f 
on the throne, I assembled the ekasA of my people and came down ,f "^^'''^ 

* Gammadims has been wrongly rendered in our version as a proper name. It 
deocMtes troops selected for their fearlera courage, and placed in such towers as a 
kind of ** forlorn hope." 
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into the plains of Esmcs, where I took the dty of Haridu, the chief 
city belonging to Nakharni. 

Victoriwin "In the first year of my reign, I erossed the Upper Euphrates, 

lint year, and ascended to the tribes who worshipped the god Husi. My ser- 
vants erected altars (or tablets) in tliat land to my gods. Then I 
went on to tlie land of Khamuna, where 1 founded palaces, cities, 
and temples. I went on to tlie laud of Malar, and there I established 
the iroidiip (or laws) of my kingdom. . 

Second year. " In the seoond year, I went up to the oily of Tel Baiasba, and 
occupied the cities of Ahuni, son of Halem. I shut him up in his 
city. I then crossed the Euphrates, and occupied the cities of Da- 
baga and Abarta, belonging to the Sheta,' together with the ctties 
which were dependent on them. 

ThlMyesr. "In the third year, Ahuni, son of Hateni, rebelled against me, 
and ha\'ing become independent, established his seat of government 
in the city of Tel Barasba. The country beyond the Euphrates he 
placed under the protection of the prod Assarac, the Excellent, while 
he committed to the god liiinmon the country between the Euphrates 
and the Arten, with its city of Either, which was held b^ the Sheta. 
Then I descended into the plains of Elets. The countnes of EleCs, 
Shakni, Dayini, Enem, (?) Aizask&n, the capital city of Arama, king 
of Ararat, Lazaa, and Hubiska, I committed to the diaige of 
Detarasar. Then I went out from the city of Nineveh, and crossing 
the Euphrates, I attacked and defeated Ahuni, the son of Hateni, in 
the city of Sitrat, which was situated upon the Euphrates, and which 
Ahuni had made one of his capitals. Tlie rest of the country I 
brought under subjection ; and Ahuni, the son of Hateni, with his 
gods and his chief priests, his horses, his sons and his daughters, and 
all his men of war, I brought away to my country of Assyria. After- 
wards I passed through the country of Sheldr (or Kelur,) and caiiir 
to the district of Zoba. I reached the cities belonging to Nikti, and 
took the dty of Tedi, where Nikti dwelt 

seventiiyear. ^Isi the seventh year, I proceeded to the country belonging to 
Khabni of Tel-atL The iatj of Tel-ati, which was his chief place, 
and the towns which were dependent on it, I captured, and gave up 
to pillage. I went out from Ac city of Tel-ati, and came to the land 
watered by the head-streams which form the Tigris. The priests of 
Assarac in that land raised altars to the immortal gods. I appointed 
priests to reside in the land to pay adoration to Assarac, the great 
and powerful god, and to preside over the national worship, 'llie 
(iities of this region wliich did not acknowledge the god Assarac I 
brought under subjection, and I here received the tribute of the 
country of Nahiii, ' dc. 

1 The Sheta arc often mentioned on the Egyptian monuments of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties. They seem plainly to represent the Khita or Hittitos of 
Scripture. They were the priiiclpal tribe of Canaan, and the country is named 
after them--** the lend of the Hitdtea." Jo6h.L4. 
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As an illiutratioii of some portions of this long and monotonous 
royal record, we refer our readers to the plate on the preceding page, 

taken from one of the bas-reliefs in the British Museum. 
ITwirrliitlimi ^^^is slab, the king, in his chanot, leads the van of the battle, 

'"JStMIiIJi accompanied by his charioteer and shield-bearer, both of them with 
uncovered heads. Two qviivers full of arrows are affixed to the sides of 
the chariot, and in front is lixed a bow-case, extending over the horses* 
backs. The king's shield hangs behind the chariot along with his 
spear. The horses have beads on theur necks. The shield-bearer 
extends his bossed shield to protect the long, who is clothed in a 
richlj-embroidered tonic, with the truncated cap, and rosette-clasped 
braceletB, and his bow-arm is protected from the recoil of the string 
by a close-fitting shield, fastened above the elbow and wrist. Tlie left 
arms of his officers are similarly guarded. Above the chariot is 
a human-bodied divinity, with wmgs, but without legs ; he wears a 
cap with two bull's horns laid close round the head. A broad flat 
ring encircles this figure, passiniz immediately above the feathery 
termination of his person, and behind and above his shoulders. This 
divinity sends liis winged arrows against the enemies of the king. 
Diiecily in front of the king, a leader of the enemy is falling from 
his chariot, one of the horses of which is down, whilst the others are 
stiU plunging and endeaYonring to extricate tfaemselTes ; the chario- 
teer, haying lost control, is precipitated in firont Beyond, one of 
the king's soldiers is about to kill a flying fi)e, in spite of the efltos 
of a comrade to drag him off to the security of the dtj, the out- 
works of which extend to the banks of a shallow stream running 
through a wooded country. One of the enemy lies dead, and others 
are flying before the conquering kinj^, who pursues them to the very 
confines of the city. The city has embattled towers, and an arched 
gateway likewise embattled, and is protected by a ditch and double 
wall, from behind the second and inner of which the defenders are 
discharging their arrows. From the towers they are also shooting 
arrows and throwing stones, under cover of wicker shields. The 
last figure, as fiur as the fincture allows us to see, shows one endeav- 
ouring to obtain a parley: tor his siadcened bow is in his left hand, 
and ms right is upraisedl, as if in the act of bespeaking attention, 
iteartu The arts had arrived at high perfection in ancient Nineveh. 

The sculptures are full and life-like, freer and more natural 
than those of Egypt, and many of the articles of frimiture afford 
models worthy of imitation at the present day. The vases, formed 
of clay, are moulded with exquisite taste, and the metallic orna- 
ments are of similar skill and beauty. Elaborate embroidery dis- 
tinguishes the robes of the king, and the ear-rings, bracelets, and 
clasps, worn by the court and the upper classes, are all of elegant form. 
The arms of the warrior, such as the hilt of his dagger and sword, were 
beanttfuUy ornamented. Chairs and couches were formed of wood, 
the feet bong oonstruoted of metal, and were often inlaid with 
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ivoiy.* The Kon seems to have been the most frequent ornament uons. 
on me fomiture, personal jewels, pubEo edifices, ana the throne of 
the king.^ Smaller fimns of the same animal are fiyund in great 
almndanoe, and may have been nsed as weights. This characteristic 
nalional usage seems to have suggested the bold interrogation of 
the prophet Nahum,*— " Where is the dwelling of the lions, and the 
feeding-place of the young lions, where the lion, even the old lion, 
walked, and the lion's whelp, and none made them afraid? The 
lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and strangled for his 
lionesses, and filled his holes with prey, and his dens with ravin." 
This striking accumulation as well as repetition of the names of the 
lion pictures Nineveh with peculiar appropriateness ; and the propliet 
also meant to insinuate, that the boasted heroism and prowess which 
had made the loyal quadruped the prime figure in the national heral» 
dry, woold shrink at length into degrading and ruinons oowaidice, 
and ihat this cherished device would be found to be bat a caricature 
in the day of defeat and overthrow. The drinking-cups were not 
unlike those of ancient Etruiia,* and some of them closely resemble . 
the same articles of Egyptian manufactore. The garments of both nnuL 
king and people were loose flowing drapery, that gave a graceful and 
often a majestic appearance to the wearer. Linen, wool, and silk 
were employed in the production of these fabrics, and designs were 
wrought upon them with peculiar ingenuity and splendour. The 
Assyrian stole waii woven with oriental magnificence, and worn with 
a stately carriage. 

The spear, sword, dagger, and bow were the early Assyrian AmwBr. 
weapons. The soldiers, especially such as fought in chariots, were 
dad in close tunics of scaly 
armour. The archers wore an 
embroidered tunic, and the 
common soldiers, armed with 
spear and shield, had their head 
defended by a helmet. Referring 
to such military equipment, Jere- 
miah cries/ " Order ye the buck- 
ler and shield, and draw near to 
battle. Harness the horses ; and 
get up, ye horsemen, and stand 
fyt&. wiui your helmets ; fhrlnsh 
the speais, and puton the brigan- 
dines.** In besieging a city, the 
army was first occupied in raising 
^ a bank against it," — forming an 
inclined plane, which reached up 
to the foot of the wall Move- 

1 Song of Sdlomon UL 9, 10. 

*ii.U, 12. «HiiUer'sHaiuibaob,8.2S7. ' <xlvi.8,4. 




> See alao 1 KiooB x. 19, 20. 
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able towers were sometimes employed, the tops of wliich were on 
a lerel with the walls of the besieged £>rtre8S. TbxUf Esekiel says,^ 

SieKc; " lay siege against it) and build a fort against it, and cast ft mount 
against it ; set the camp also against it, and set battering-rams against 
it round about." Various modes of assault are in tliis verse described, 
and they are all illustrated by the Ninevitic sculptures. The batter- 
ing-ram, scaling-Lidder, and catapult, were the common engines; 
mines -were often dug, and staves shod Avith iron were frequently 
used for forcing stones out of the walls and turrets. 

CaT^lry. But the chief brigade of the Assyrian army was its squadrons 
of cavalry and chariots. The Siimc species of military force was 
higlily prized by other eastern nations. Horsemen are often 
sculptuied on the monuments, and archers often appear mounted 
on steeds. The horsemen were also armed with swords and long 
spears. Originally they wore a jacket, and sat on the bare back 
of the animal, with didr legs and feet exposed. Saddles were 
introduced at a later period, so were quivers; but stirrups 
never seem to have come into use. "When the mounted archer 
was in actual combat, his horse was held by another soldier. Tlie 
horses were adorned with martial trappings, and great care was 




[From tb» AM^rUn Marble*.] 



exercised in their tratni n g and equipment. The Assyrian horses were 
celebrated at an early period. They were of a noble breed, and 
realise the description of Job — " strong in limb, their neck clothed 
with thunder ; pawing the "valley, and smelling the battle afar off, 
the thunder of the captains and the shouting.*" The prophet Hab- 
akkuk characterises with terrible energy the dashing power of a 
charge of Assyrian cavalry,^ — " Their horses are swifter than the 
leopards, and are more fierce than the evening wolves : and their 

' iv. 2. . «. «. 

s Job xxxbc 19. Hones, especially brood-mares, wppwt on tbe tablet at Kamak, 
aft part of the spdl brought ftom Mabaraina, Hesopotainia. 
«L8. 
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horsemen shall spread themselves, and their horsemen shall come 
from far ; they shall fly as the eagle that hasteth to eat." 

The war-chariot is often represented on the Assyrian sculptures. w«r-chariot 
On its sideB ivere borne two quiyers, a bow, jaTelin, and battle-axe ; 
three hones were often attached to it ; tlie wheels had six spokes, and 
&e wanion stood in it as they engag^ in combat. The chariots were 
sometimes piofiisely decorated with ornaments, and the hamessmg of 
the horses was a matter of peculiar pride with the charioteers. Plumes 
and streamers waved over their heads, tassels were hung ronnd their 




From Ute AasyrUa Marblea.] 



necks, and embroidered cloths often covered their backs. Tliese vari- 
ous modes of warfare in actual aud successful operation are powerMly 
grouped and described b^ prophet l^ekiel,^ — ^^'Thus saith theDeeeription 
Lord God, Behold, I will bring upon Tyms Nebuchadrezzar king^''^^ 
of Babylon, a king of kings, from the north, with horses, and 
with chariots, and with horsemen, and companies, and much people. 
He shall slay with the sword thy daughters in the field ; and he 
shall make a fort against thee, and cast a mount nj^ainst thee, 
and hft up the buckler against thee. And he sliall set engines 
of war against thy walls, and with his axe he shall break 
down thy towers. By reason of the abundance of his hoi-ses their 
dust shall cover thee : thy walls shall shake at the noise of the 
horsemen, and of the wheels, and of the chariots, when he shall 
enter into thy gates, as men enter into a city wherein is made 
a breach. With the hoofs of his horses shall he tread down all thj 
streets: he shall slay thy people by the sword, and thy strong garri- 
sons shall go down to the ground. And they shall make a spoil of 
thy riches, and make a prey of thy merchandise ; and they shall 
break down thy walls, and destroy thy pleasant houses: and ^ey 

1 zxyL 7--12. 
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shall lay thy stones, and thy timber, and thy dust, in the midst of 
the water." The Assyrian monuments show that this description is 
not a lictitious representation, but a vivid account of the usual 
employment of the various battalions of a besieging hosL 
shipoL On the boa-reIie& at Nimroud, ships are &iind of a rade con- 

struction, and on those of Khonabad and Eouyunjik axe pictoied 
naval engagements. Bepresentations aie also disooYered of tiie 
Assyrian army attacking and taking maritime fertresseSy and the 
form of the galleys bebnging to the ccnqnered enemy proves them 
to have belonged to some Syrian people. 
Slabs In It would f hr exceed our limits to offer even a brief sketch of 
Mownn. slabs or relievi which are now safely lodged in the British 

Museum. They are conceived with admirable spirit and bold- 
ness, and tell their story with graphic and amusing fidehty. The 
figure of the king and his beardless eunuchs may be easily dis- 
tinguished. Eunuchs often rose to high stations in oriental courts,* 
and the chief offices both in military and civil affiuzs devol- 
ved upon them. They are readily recognised on llie sculptures 
by their rounded hnn and " doable beardless chin.** An tunhreOa 
or parasol was tisnally carried over the kii^. The following illus- 
tration, verifying our statement^ from a reUevo in the British 




Treaty oT Museum, represents a " treaty cf peace.'* The king is on foot, aboat 
to meet a brother sovereign. Bow kings are, indeed, on foot, but the 
conqueror still retains the implements o£ vrar, and holds in las right 

^ Eunuchs arc often referred to in Scripture. Rabsnris, nn officer under SeniMIr 
cherib, was, as his name implies, chief of the eunuchs. The term at length came 
to denote in general high cmom of state. Babehakeh signifies prince of the cnp- 
bearaia, and tlie Angnian fbaata were often condnoted in cpfeot atyle. 
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liand two arrows perpendicularly — perhaps a mystical sign of Mend- 
ship — ^whilst his adversary raises ms right hand in the act of sup- 
plication. That the conditions of the treaty are favourable to the 
conqueror, may be inferred by the surrender of the prisoners, inti- 
mated by the captive in the conical cap kissing tlie feet of his 
king and deliverer. Immediately behind the great king are two 
eunuchs, each holding bows with quivers full of arrows and tlie whip- 
shaped instminent ; one of them also holds an tunbreUft oTer lihe 
king's head. Behind the eimucLs is the kings gioom, armed with a 
sword, and having also a qmTer filled with axiows. 

On the following illustration the king agun appears— the ennnch, King and 
armed with a fl7-fiiq[iper, behind him, 




The religion of AssjTia had fallen very soon into a corrupted Belifjioo. 
species of Sabaism. The host of heaven occupied the worsliip which 
was due to thdr Creator. Nature was deified — ^its Tunons powers 
and parts assumed the finrm of sobordinato divinities to the oriental 
fimi^. The histrons orbs of the dgr — so regolar, so distanti so 
anspioions to the globe they smiled upon, attracted wonder and 
homage. Wordsworth has beautiiblly depicted the process of 



GhaUbeui alMplierdt, noging tracklett fields^ 

Beneath the concave of unclouded skies 

Spread like a sea, in boundless solitude, 

Looked on the polar star, as on a guide 

And guardian of th^r eonne, that never closed 

His Btedfost eye. The planetary Five 

With a subraiBsive reverence they beheld ; 

TV atched, from the centre of their sleeping flocks 

Those radiant Mereariee, that seemed to mor^ 

Carrying through ether, in perpetual foimd. 

Decrees and resolutions of the Gods ; 

And, by their aspects, signifying works 

Of dim fiitoritj, to Ifu rereskd. 
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The imaf^inative faculty was lord 
Of obaervationa natural : and, thus 
Led on, those ahephenb made report of ttan 
In set rotation passing to and fro. 
Between the orbs of our apparent sphere 
And its invisible counterpart, adorned 
With answeriBg oooitellatioM, midar eartli. 
Removed fi-om all approach of liTing idgfat 
But present to the dead ; who, so they deemed. 
Like those celestial messengei'Sj beheld 
All aeddeota, and judges were of aQ." — EMmnien^ book ir. 

Thus we find the sun, moon, stars, and zodiacal signs fireqiiently 
^ ^igraven on the Assyrian <^]inders. The patriarchaL association ot 
fire with Jehovah's presence, led in course of ages to the selection of 
the sacred flame as a symbol of the divine essence — a mode of 
worship very prevalent on the banks of the Tigris. One peculiar 
symbol — a winged deity enclosed in a circle — is usually associated 
with the figiuT' of the king, and is also connected ^\dth the sacred 
tr6e — originating in the Edenic " tree of hfe," foimd also in the 
thyrsus of Bacchus ; and perliaps allied to the " groves " of 
IsraeUtish idolatry.^ This .syinbol, wliich may be seen hovering over 
the king in the illustration which fills page 241, has a close resem- 
blance to a similar mythological form among the Egyptians — ^the sun 
with the wings of a scaiabaens.' It may represent Baal, the great god 
of the Shemitic nations. The other divinities were embodied in 
various shapes, more grotesqae than tasteful in iqypeaianoe. The 
spirituality as well as the tmity of the Divine Being was soon 
forgotten. The reasoning of the great Apostle was not felt in it^ 
cogent and striking power — " Forasmuch then as we are the off- 
spring of God, we ought not to think that tlie Godlicad is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, gi'avon by art and man's device." These 
idob. idols, made of wood and plated with gold, arc often seen carried in 
procession, as Isaiah describes one of tliem, — " They bear him upon 
the shoulders, they carry him."^ When a city was taken, the con- 
querors broke the idols, weighed them in scales, and divided them as 
&voarite booty. Declare ye among the nations, and publish, and 
set up a standard; publish, and conceal not: say, Babylon is taken, 
Bel is confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces ; her idols are con- 
founded, her images are broken in pieces."* Astarte, Hera, Beltas, 
or Mylitta, was ^e Assyrian Venus, often represented as standing 
on a lion, and her head surmounted with a mural coronet. The 
goddess Hhea appears suxxounded with lions, while a bright star 
sparkles on her head.^ 

1 Recherches sur la cnlte da Cypres, &c. Annales de nnstitnt Arcfaeolo^qne, 
vol. xix, 

^ M. L^jard derives the .Egyptian from the Assyrian form. — Mem. de I'Acad. 
vol. xvfi. 

<zlvi. 0,7. «JeraiiiiahL2. <AmoBV.26. 
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But the composite animal forms are the most striking among the Hawk, 
sacred sculptures. Sometimes the deity is a hawk-headed figure, and**®**^^ 
sometimes an eagle and l ion arc united — symbols of wisdom, courage, 
and serene elevation. The god Nisroch was 
a hawk-headed figure — Nisr meaning a 
hawk, and och being an intensive aug- 
ment. An oracle of Zoroaster has been 
preserred in Eusebius, which says, ** God 
is lie has Ike head of a hawk." 
I9i8rodi may be the same as Assarak, 
ftnmd on the monuments. A fish-god 
similar to Dagon is also seen on a skb 
from Khoraabad. The worship of this 
form of divinity could be specially culti- 
vated only in maritimo countries, such as 
Syria and Philistia. The mythic account 
of the birth of Semiramis at Ascalon, and 
her connection with the fish-god, Der- 
ceto, may be connected with this intro- 
duction of Ichthyolatry.* Winged hmnan- 
headed lions and biuls are also of very 
firequent lecorrence. They seem to have 
been the guardians of the Assyrian palaces 
and temples, and eoirespond in position 
and character to the Egyptian sphynx. 
Perhaps they were the traditional repre- 
sentation of the cherubim wliich were 
stationed at the eastern gate of Eden. 
Writing in the land in which sucli patri- 
arclial symbols were so common, Ezekiel 
the prophet often refers to them, and so 

far describes the mysterious and complicated emblems — the wheel 
within the wheel having a reference to the " sacred circle."—** As 
for the likeness of their fices, they 
four had the fooe of a man and 
the foce of a Eon on the right aide ; 
and they four had the foce of 
an ox on the left side; they 
four also had the face of an eagle. 
Thus were their faces : and tlieir 
wings were stretched upward; 
two wings of every one were 
joined one to another, and two 
covered their bodies." The cheru- 
bim appear to us to indicate the 
highest forms of animated nature 
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ChawMiB. with which we are acquainted, in perfect and harmonious combination, 
ein]tloyed in the loftiest service to which living creation can aspire, 
entire consecration to God. They appear as guardians of tlie di\ine 
throne ; keeping it from profane intrusion ; a lesson to man of tliat 
profound adoration which he should cultivate when he comes into 
the presence of the Lord. They contain in them a concentration of 
all that distinguishes animated being, as God is worthy of all .th^ 
homage and service, fixr lie is the source of all created excellence. 
Now, as the angels often appear suiiounding the divine throne, tiiis 
comhinalion of vanous forms may be a symhol of that strength, 
courage, intelligence, and fervour, which belong to them, as it 
embodies in itself the noblest characteristics of the inferior creation ; 
and this embleinatic union of all the powers of li&, connected, at the 
same time, so intimately mth man's fall and expulsion by the sta- 
tion of the cherubim at Eden, and associated so closely again with 
his recovery and salvation by tlieir position on the mercy-seat, may 
foreshadow that ultimate perfection which redeemed humanity shall 
reach, when it shall be " equal to the angcLs," and hve in immediate 
oneness and communion with God, the spring of existence and glory. 

Magic. The prophet Nahum styles Nineveh the "mistress of witchcrafts," 

and there is no doubt that many superstitious forms of ascertaining 
■ the will of heaven were in conmion practice. Layaid mentions 
that on all the shibs which £irm the entrance to the royal 
chambers in the oldest palaces of Nimroud, theie were found 
dark spots, resembling blood — a ceremony that forcibly reminds 
us of the paschal feast which the Hebrew nation observed by divine 
appointment in Egypt. Magic was a favourite study;' and 

Eemarksof all reUgion was connected with, royalty. Layard observes, " Tlie 

^^^"^ residence of the king, as I have observed, was probably at the same 
time the temple, and that he liimsell' was either supposed to be 
invested with divine attributes, or was looked upon as a type of the 
Supreme Deity, is shown by the sculptures. The winged figures, 
even that with the head of the eagle, minister to him. AH his acts, 
whether in war or peace, appear to have been oonnected vnth the 
national religion, and were believed to be under the special protection 
and superintendence of the deity. When he is represented in battle, 
the winged figure in the circle hovers above his head, bends the bow 
against his enemies, or asstmies his attitude of triumph. His oonteslB 
with the lion and other formidable animals, not only show his prowess 
and skill, but typify, at the same time, his superior strength and ^visdom. 
Whether he has overcome his enemies or the wild beasts, he pours 
out a libation from the sacred cup, attended by his courtiers, and by 
the winged figures. Tlie embroideries upon his robes, and upon those 
of his attendants, have all mytliic meanings. Even his weapons, 
bracelets, and armlets, are adorned with the forms of sacred mirnals, 

iEnkielxxi.2i. 
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the lion, bull, or duck. In architectural decorations, the same 
religious influence is evident. The fir, or pine cone, and the honey- 
suckle, are constantly repeated. They form friezes, the capitals of 
columns, and the fringes of hangings. Chairs, tables, and couches, 
are adorned with the heads and feet of the bull, the lion, and the 
ram, all sacred animals. Even on chariots and on the trappings of 
hoinea, the Anyrians introdiioed their religiouB emblenia.'* ^ 

The wedge-waped characters common to ibis region of the eastutteni 
have also been successfolly studied. Grotefend of Bonn set the 
example, and discovered nearly a third of the entire cuneiform 
alphabet. His spirit has animated his son at Hanover. Bumonf 
ifUlowed in 1836 ; Lassen's genius soon eclipsed his predecessors ; the 
merits of Westergaard claim our eulogy and thanks, but the crown 
of learned and successful ingenuity now graces the brow of Major 
Rawlinson. The form of writing is divided by him into Primitive 
Babylonian, Achaemenian Babylonian, Medo- Assyrian, Assyrian, 
and Elymaean. 

[From the Sl«b In th* Britiab MuMiuu.] 

Cundfonn letters are peculiar to Ihese eastern nations. Wedge- 
shaped or arrow-headed characters were employed for monu- 
mental inscriptions, and were written from left to right, while the 
cursive or popular mode of writing ran from right to left, and 
wa.s one of the many modifications of that oriental alphabet which 
was used in Phccnicia, Palestine, and Babylonia. There are three 
great classes of cuneiform characters, representing the literary usages 
of the Semitic, Persian, and Median nations. The old Assyrian 
alphabet, and its more modem and complex descendant, with its 
800 different chaiacters, are nearly as difibrent fixnn one anotibeir as 
ihey both are from imitations of them among the neighbouring 
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races. Hie straight line seems to have been the primitive shape; 
the barb, or arrow-head, being siibsetiuently Jidded hotli for distinc- 
tion and ornament. Tlnis, as in the case of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, a phonetic alphabet was arranged in course of time, and 
tliis mode of pubUc inscription is found amidst the ruins of all the 
ancient cities on the banks of tlie Tigris and Euphrates. Bricks, 
cylinders, and slabs of gj'^psum and alabaster, are seen everywhere 
marked with these rude and primitive scrawls. And may we not 
infer that the tongae represented this alphabet, Ifonnd among the 
debris of these ruined cities and palaces, will, in a]l probability, 
represent that uniyersal speech which prevailed when the earui 
was of one language ? ** Farther researches will show the structure of 
Primerai that primeval speech, whether it be allied more to the Semitic or to the 
Tongue. Indo-Germanic dialects, or whether it contain peculiarities common to 
both these great classes of languages.^ So far as has been ascertained, 
the old Assyrian tongue is allied to the Hebrew, and also to the 
Egyptian or old Coptic, the affinities of which we have already 
described. Major Kawlinson, by a few examples of pronouns, nouns, 
and verbs, has shown that the Assyrian tongue touches at many 
points the Syro-Arabic and Indo-Germanic languages, including 
also the dialect of ancient Egypt. The definite artide occupies a 
medial position between Hebrew and Azalnc ; its first personal pro- 
noun is identical with the same word in CSoptic and Hebrew; 
the third personal pronoun is allied to Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin ; 
its words of negation are all Semitic; one of its conjimctions is 
but another spelling of the Latin et; ita substantive verb is both 
Coptic and Celtic, as is to be seen in some of the tenses of the 
corresponding part of speech in Latin, and is also the regular 
Lingniitic formativ e in the Latin passive conjugation. The personal pronoun first 
person singular in Babyh^nian and Assyrian is anal; Hebrew >d;w; suf- 
fixed to nouns, it is ud and to verbs a/u. The pronoun of the second 
person seems to be nanta or anta, Hebrew nn« ; sutHxed, it is a simple 
k; third person smgular masculine su^ Hebrew n^h; among the 
demonstrative pronouns is haga nrn. We may recognise in the 
Babylonian, the Niphal, Hiphil, Hophal, and Hithpael conjugations of 
the Hebrew, and the Ithpaal, Aphel, Ittaphal, Shaphel, and Ishta- 
phel of the Ghaldee. The Babjlonian verb in preterite maris the 
oistuiction of persons hy prefixes, like the Hebrew Future. Among 
the Babylonian particles are l^itenaif before, itta with, ad to, anog 
in fiDont of The Babylonian roots are almost wholly biliteral, e.g. 
ten to give, ; duk to smite, pp^ ; mit to die, mo; fiut to go down, 
; kun to establish, "^n ; st( to dwell, stf; ; mother ; bar^ a son ; 
iefft, a house; ertSj land ; sem^ a name, &c. Bopp, in his Veiglei- 
chende Grammatik," has laid down certain laws for the change of 

^ A comparison of the various eastern alphabets proves their affinity. The same 
letters or ionm may be traced in the alphabets of the FhcBiucians^ Palmyrenes, 
Babylraiians, Hebrews, &c 
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letten among the different dialects of the Indo-Germanic class of 
languages, and when such investigations shall have been also applied 
to these early eastern tongues, greater affinities sliall be discovered 
and proved. Dr. Ilincks, at the British Association, in iyr)0, read 
a paper in whicli lie souglit to prove that the cuneitorm character 
had a distinct syllabic value, and was Indo-European in its nature, 
though it represented a Semitic tongue. Eawhnson denied not a 
few of these assertions, and tliought that many of the chai acters had 
once a syllabic value, but that» in subsequent use, they had only a 
phonetic power, expressed only the initial sound or articulation of 
the name of the object depicted, and that, in short, they were simply 
letters or mere portions of a syllable. 

The process of discovery resembles the course of successful experi- ptoomb of 
ments which had been made upon the monumental inscriptions oS^^^'*''^' 
Egypt. In many parts of Persia are found inscriptions in three 
dillcrent languages and alj)habets^ — alphabets diilirinir in their 
whole phonetic structure and organization. One of tlu se languages 
was at length discovered, and by its helj) the other two were gradu- 
ally developed. This old Iranian or Persic language, which was first 
understood, ha.s now been so well studied by the aid of the Zend and 
the Sanscrit, that " there are not more than twenty Persian words 
in the whole Persian cunei^jTm records, upon the meaning, gram- 
matical condition, or etymology of which, tm doubt or difference of 
opinion can be said at present to exist.'* ' The groups which repre- 
sent proper names, such as those of Xerxes and Darius, were the 
earliest foimd out and identified, and by a tentative process their 
phonetic value was ascertained. A certain number of characters Rcmita. 
being thns fixed, a complete alph.abet was by and by eliminated. 
The other two languages, the one of them Semitic, and the other 
Median or Scythian, were also speedily interpreted. The first of these 
two classes beinjr Babylonian, is found on bricks^ excavated from the 
foundations of buildings in Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and C'haldiea, and 
may be divided into two varieties, the one of them older than the other. 
The Median characters, of which there are more than one hundred, 
represent a language spoken at the period by a large portion of the 
Persian empire. The meaning of two hundred Babylonian words 
has now been distinctly ascertained, and philological investigation is 
unwearied in its successful researches. The number of terms 
occurring in Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions is about four 

^ The reason of three difTerer.t larifrnacrc<5 being employed in tlio-^c inscriptions, 
u similar to the necessity which exists in those countries at the present day, viz., 
tluit tm diflforent langunti^es nre spoken, so public edicts to be understood mtist still 
be Triglott, — Pcrsiati, Turkish, and Arabic 

^ Commentary on tlie Cuneiform luscriptioos, lead before the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, by Mtyor H. C, Rawlinson. 

• The fifequent use of bricks or tiles for stich purposes explains the reason of 
the command given to Kzckiel, iv. 1, " Thou also, son of man, take thee a tile, and 
lay it before thee, and pourtray upon it the city, even Jerusalem.** 
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Ilioiisand. Still wc are not to Bappose that the task has been nearly 
accomplished. Much remains to be done, af^er all the toil and 
ingenuity wliich have been expended. Rawlinson himself, with that 
candour which belong? to genuine erudition, makes the following 
modest admission : — 
iUwUiuKHi. " I will frankly confess, indeed, that after having mastered every 
Babylonian letter, and every Babylonian word, to which any clue 
existed in the trilingual tablets, either by direct evidence or by 
induction, I have been tempted, on more occasions than one, in 
striving to applpr the key thus obtained to the interpretation of the 
Assyrian Inscn^tions, to abandon the study altogether in utter 
despair of anivrng at any satisfactory result. It would be affecta- 
tion to pretend that, because I can ascertain the general purport of 
an inscription, or, because I can read and approximately render a 
plain historical record like that upon the Nineveh Obelisk, I am 
really a complete master of the ancient Assyrian language. It would 
be disingenuous to slur over the broad fact, that the science of 
Assyrian deciplierment is yet in its infancy. Let it be remembered, 
that although fifty years have elapsed since the Kosetta Stone was 
first discovered, and its value w^is recognised as a partial key to the 
hieroglyphs, during which period many of the most powerful intel- 
lects of modem Europe have devoted ihemselTes to &e study of 
Eg^-ptian ; nevertheless, tiiat study, as a distinct branch of philology, 
has hardly yet passed through its first preliminary stage cif cultivan 
tion. How, then, can it be expected, that in studying Assjiian, mlh. 
an alphabet scarcely less difiSicult, and with a language far more 
% difficult than the Egyptian, — with no Plutarch to dissect the Pan- 
theon and supply the names of the gods, — no Manetho or Eratos- 
thenes to classify the dynasties and fiimish the means of identifying 
the kings, — how can it be supposed, that with all the difficiilties 
that beset, and none of the facilities that assist Egyptologers, two or 
throe iiulivitluals are to accomplisli in a cc»u[»le of years, more than 
all Emope has been able to effect in half a centurj^ ? " 
Kflnucitauon The partial resuscitation of Nineveh is indeed one of the wonders of 
afNiiMvdL modem enterprise and enthusiasm. The success of Botta and 
Layaid — the investigations of Bawlinson and other philologers— the 
immense variety of all sorts of relics dug up from the mounds — ^the 
tomb and statue of Sardanapalus — ^the magnificent throne on which 
sat the Assjnian monarch three thousand years ago — with shields, 
swords, crowns, bowls, and ornaments in ivory and mother of pearl — 
these and other extraordinar}^ discoveries almost enable us to realise 
the picture of Nineveh in its proud days of ancient fame aod 
grandeur : — 

*• The days of old return ; — I breathe the air 
Of the young world ; — I see her giant sons 
Like to a gorgeous pageant in the Aj 
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Of summer's evening, cloud on fiery cloud 

Thronging uphcapcd, — before me riae the walLi 

Of the Titanic city — ^brazen gates — 

Towen — ^temples—palaces enormous piled<^ 

Imperial Nineveh, the earthly queen! 

In all her golden pomp I see her now — 

Her swarming streets — her splendid festiTals— 

Her sprightly damsels, to the timbrel's sonnd 

Airily bounding, and their ankleis' chime — 

Her lusty sons, like summer morning gay — 

Her warriors stern — her rioh-robed rulers grave ; — 

I see her halls snn-bright at midnight ihiaa ■ 

I hear the music of her banquetings — 

I hear the laugh, the whisper, and the sigh. 

A sound of stately treading towards me comes — 

A aUnn wafting on the cedar floor: 

As from Arabia's flowering groves, an air 

Delicious breathes around, — tall, lofty-browed. 

Pale, and majestically beautiful — 

In Teatsre gorgeous as the olonds of monu^ 

"With dour, proud step^ her glorious dames sweep by/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BABYLON. 

In our account of Semiramis some general idea has been given of 
Babylon — the capital of the province named after it — as well as of 
the Chaldajo-Babylonian empire. " Babel the proud," was renowned 
for its wealth, splendour, and luxury tlirough all the east. It was 
** the glory of kingdoms — the beauty of the Chaldees' excellency." * 
It was situated in a fertile territory, as we have already remarked, 
and it was also noted for its commercial enterprise. 
Commerce. That the maritime commerce of Babylon was very considerable, 
might be inferred from the expression of Isaiah,^ where he speaks of 
the Chaldffians, " whose cry is in their ships." The Persian Gulf 
and the vast rivers which formed the natural boundaries of Baby- 
lonia, were, indeed, before the discovery of the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, almost the only channels by which the treasiu^ 
of India could pass into Western Asia and Europe ; and such con- 

^ Isa. xiii. 19. * xUii, 14. 
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tinued to be the case till the policy of tlie Persian Court discouraged 
its subjects from navigating the Indian Ocean.' The Babylonian 
princes, on the contrary, evidently promoted tlie maritime enter- 
prises of their subjects; nor could tlie splendour and luxury of their 
court have been maintained without a constant supply from the 
eastern regions beyond theuL The spices fiom lihe conthtent and imports 
islands; cinnamon, nroiy, and ebony of Ceylon; pearls fromBalinln 
and Mian-Ar, together wim the myrxh and frankinoense of Axahia, were 
among the valuable articles imported fi»r the use of the Babylonian 
nobles, and conyeyed by llie Chaldean merchants to coasts of 
the Mediterranean. From a port near Maceta, the north-eastern 
promontory of Arabia, the Island of Tylos, (called by the Arabians 
Bahrain,) and from Gerra, a colony of Chaldaeans,^ on the south-western 
side of the Persian Gulf, supplies of Indian goods were conveyed to 
Thapsacus, the principal emporium on the Euphrates. Cotton, 
according to Theophrastus,^ was produced in abundance at Tylos, 
near which were the great beds of pearl-oysters ; that island also 
probably furnished the ornamental staves or sceptres which were 
much in request among the Babylonians, and certainly supplied them 
with an inyalnable kind of timber pecnliarly adapted for ^ip-bidld- 
ing, inasmnch as it never ratted wongh dienched with water. It 
was also the more desirable to the Babylonians^ as their ooontr^ 
did not prodooe a single forest tree. 

The great emporium for the internal commerce from the north and intemni 
east was Opis,* on the Tigris, and that river was then navigable to a 
considerable height above its moutli ; the artificial rapids formed by 
order of the Persian kings not being yet in existence. By this 
channel, as well as by the Euphrates, came the wines of Armenia, 
and many other productions of colder and more elevated regions. 
Excellent roads had been made at a very early period through the 
whole of Central and Western Asia, and caravans of camels then, as 
now, conyeyed its merchandise irom one extremity to the other. 
The carpets, hang^g?, and embnndeiy of Babylon were ex- 
changed for gold and precious stones brought from the heart of 
Asia. The countries near the heads of the Indus furnished kermes 
for the purple dye,* which was the pride of Babylon, and gold for its 
courts and temples, in one of which alone there was as much as 
amoimted to the sum of 800 talents, t. e. upwards of two millions 
sterling. Another favourite object also came from the same quarter ; 
that remarkable race of Indian dogs, which were so fierce and 
powerful :is to be reputed the mixed offspring of a bitch and a tiger.' 
No less than four large villages were appointed to take charge of the 
royal pack of this extraordinary breed, and were exempted, on that 
account, from eyery other tribute/ 

1 Heeren, Ideeo iiber die Politik, &c. ii. 739. > Strabo, xvi . p 381. 

» iv. 9. * Strabo, 1. xvL * Cteaas, Indica, c. 21. 

< Aiiitot Hiat Anima], vilL €. 28. Ctttriae, IimI. c 25. ^ Herod, i. 192. 
[e. a H.] 8 
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Its manufactures also were famous through the old world, and 
and were proverbial for their extreme beauty, rich colour, and fine 
texture. Among the spoils of Jericho there was found and prized, 
in the days of Joshua, " a goodly liabylonish garment."' Babylonia 
was in txath no less celebrated for its manufactures than for its 
Its oilotliB wero fiumoviB fi>r their farllliaiil ooloixra and 
fiNrniatioiL; and Hhe mantle, whidi Gato sold, because be 
•Aoiig^it too splendid &r a oonsoienfeioiis Boman to wear, as well as 
ihe.ban^ngs for a sin§^ apartnieBt) which cost 800,000 sesteroes, or 
moire tluin a= £6400, are almost proyerbial evidences of the enor- 
mous prices paid for the productions of the Babylonian looms. 
Such indeed was their real or supposed excellence, that one of Nero's 
dining-rooms, as Pliny ^ tells us, was hung with Babylonian cloths at 
an expense of nearly £32,300, (4,000,000 of sesterces.) The value 
of these manufactures was derived not only firom their materials, but 
from their varied colours and elegant patterns, for they resembled 
the Turkey carpets of the present day. These are the genuine 
descendants it shoidd seem of their Babylonian predeoessors, for the 
periiirmata BabjfJmuoa connUaqtie tapetia, Babylonian caii>ets and 
tanestrT." mentioned hv Plantns.' and the Ahximdnna beliufUa con- 
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chyliata tapeda, " Alexandrian hangings adorned with representations 
of shells and monsters," named by him in another play/ were mani- 
festly just such articles as are now exported &om Constantinople and 
Smyrna. 

The dress of the Babylonians, according to Herodotus,^ consisted Dresa. 
of a linen sliirt hanging down to the feet, and over it a woollen tunic ; 
-wiiile ft smaU wliite mantle was wrapped round the body. Their 
sandals were Hke those of tiie Boeotians, a sort of low fanakm with a 
wooden sole. They allowed tiidr hair to grow, covered liieir heads 
with caps, and rubbed perfbmes over eveiy part of Huh bodies. 
Every individual also had his chaiaeteristic seal and staff or sceptre, 
the latter in compliance with an express law, and probably serving 
as a distinction of rank and oi!ice. 

The government was in the highest degree despotic, the will of Ctafemment. 
the monarch being almost the only law acknowledged.' How far it 
might be checked by the prevailing customs and superstitions of the 
people it is diliicult to conjecture, from the scanty accounts which 
have been handed down to us. Tlie degree of civilisation which the 
Babylonians had attained, might be inferred from some remarkable 
institutions mentioned by HeriDdotas* and Strabo,' ihe first of whkih 
was ihe sale of all maiziageable women, and the employment of the 
sums paid fixr lihe handsome, as a fnnd to provide portions for the 
U£^y. The second was the open prostitation of their wives and dau^h- 
ters, ascribed by Herodotus to the poverty and degradation azismgDebnciMry* 
from the subjugation of their country ; and the last, the necessity 
to which every Babylonian woman was subjected, of remaining in 
the sacred enclosure round the temple of Myhtta, (Venus,) till some 
stranger had favoured her with his embraces.*^ There were no phy- 
sicians, but aU the sick w^ere exposed in the forum, so that every one 
who happened to pass by might inquire into their maladies, and give 
them the best advice he could offer. The corpses of the deceased Deeeue. 
were deposited in a Teasel Med wilih honey, a custom somewhat 
resemblmg that of the Veddas, or wild Sio^^halese, who preserve 
ihdr dried venison in ihe same flmd. 

The religion of the Chaldseans was a system of polytheism, pro- Bdigion. 
faably somewhat similar to that of the Assyrians ; but as little more 
than ihe names of the pnncipal Babylonian deities has been men- 
tioned by the ancient writers, it is difficult to form any satisfactory 
conjectures on the subject. Tlie sepulchral rites of the Babylonians 
bore a strong resemblance to those of the Egyptians,' and according 
to some ancient traditions, Belus, the son of Ninus, and founder 
of the empire, came from Egypt into Chaldfea. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the rchgion and sciences of the former might be early trans- 
planted into the latter. In both countries, a clear atmosphere, 

> Pseudol. i 2, V. 168. M. 195. « Dan. i. 10, fi. 5, ffi. 19. 
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level surface and warm climate, seemed to invite men to the con- 
.•iabaisitu templation of the heavens ; the apparent motions of the sphere and 
planets, must have soon attracted their notice, and have led to the 
discovery of the first elements of astronomy ; but superstitious and 
interested motLves soon tamed their attention into a different channel, 
and instead of simply reooxding the motiums of the celestial bodies, 
they began to draw auguries from their relative positions and sup- 
posed influences, and framed that mtem of astrological prediotions, 
which was far more astonishing and profitable than the sober truths 
of impietending science. It was qoiokly interwoven with their 




fabulous theology, and naturally formed a part of the studies of their 
priests, who would be predisposed to become the dupes or the pro- 
moters of such delusions. Those attached to the service of Belus, 
Ch aMwuu . were, according to Herodotus,* peculiarly called Chaldajans, and 
Clement of Alexaudria,' gives them the title of philosophers. From 
them, as Herodotus xnfiiima ns,' ibe Greeks deimd lliear knowledge 
of the pole, the sun-dial, and the division of ihe day into twelve 
parts. Their philosophy, which seems to have been llie original 
doctrine taught in the schools of Pythagoraa and Plato, though modi- 
fied by the Greeks, maintained the eternity of the world ; and they 
pretended to possess a series of astronomioal observations regularly 
handed down from father to son, during a succession of four hundred 
and thirty centuries. They had different places assigned for their 
residence, and were, for the most part, says Strabo,* engaged in the 
study of astronomy ; the few who gave themselves up to the trade 
of casting natiWties, not being acknowledged or tolerated by the 
rest as legitimate members of the sacred order. The ai>trouomer:> 

1 i. 18t. s Stromat L p. 359. 
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among them were split into a variety of sects, such as the Orcheni, 
the Borsippem, &c. who held diflferant doctrines respecting the same 
sabjects. The latter probably derived their name mm. Borsippa, a 
town sacred to Diana and Apollo,^ and remaxkaUe £>r the number 
and size of its bats, which were caught to be salted as an article of 
foody as well as for its manufactoiy of linen-cloths. A section of 
the magi are also styled Chaldseans in the book of Daniel Then 
came in the magicians, the astrologers, the Chaldaeans, and the 
soothsayers."* Isaiah describes, with Avithering scom^ the various Onde of 
processes and results of Babylonian divination. 

'* Tbere shall oome opoD thee both of these— 

Suddenly in one day — 
Lobs of children and widowhood ; 
They shall oome uoon thee in their perfection, 



In which thou hssl toiled from thy youtil ; 
Perchance thoa mayest profit by them, 
Peradventore thoa nutyest prevail. 
Tbov art wearied with tho maltitttde of thy oouiicli. 
Let the hcaven-diyideni, tho astnlogenk 
The soothsayers at new moon. 
Stand up now and save thee 
Vnm the things which aro ooming upon thee. 
Behold they shall be as itabUe, 
The fire shall bum them up; 

Thoy ahall not deliver themaelTeB from the power of the flame. ' ' ^ 

The prophet Ezekiel also represents the king of Babylon as con- DMcrtptioii 
suiting his court magicians prior to his inviision of Palestine, — " Hie^*"**** 
king of Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at the head of 
the two ways, to use diyination: he made his arrows bright, he con- 
sulted with images, he looked m the liver. At his right hand was 
ihe divination m JernBalem, to appoint captams, to open the mouth 
In the dau^ter, to lift up the voioe with ehonting, to appoint batter- 
ing rams against the gatefl^ to cast a mount, and to buUd a fort**^ 

The GhsJidsBans, to whom reference is so often made^ iq[ypear to oritrin of the 
have been originally a hardy race of Armenian mountaineers, who Chaitoann. 
descended into the province of Babylonia and took possession of it. 
Their early habits were those of the wandering and predatory ^iirabs. 
It is said of them in the book of Job, by one of his servants, — " The 
Chaldseans made out three bands, and fell upon the camels and have 
carried them away, yea, and slain the servants with the edge of the 
sword ; and I only am escaped to tell thee."' They seem in course 




In spite of the vast abundance of thy spells. . . 
Thy wisdom and thy science have perverted thee. 
Persevere now with thy incantations. 
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of -time to have ming^ widi ihe aboiij^iial inliabitaQts, while as 

yiQl the country was under Assyrian rul^ and this union laid llie 
foundation o£ the Chaldaeo-Babylonian empire. 
Ncbuchad.- We have already said ihak after the overthrow of Nineveh, Nabo- 
neizar. polassar assumed the sovereignty of Babylon.^ Ilis son, Nebuchad- 
nezzar,' echpsed the fame of his predecessor, adorned his capital with 
many magnificent edifices and gardens, carried his victorious arms 
to tlie western boundary of Asia, and has won himself an immortal 
renown for the splendours and conquests of his reign. His invasion 
of JudaJi has also given him a place in the sacred history. The 
His kings of Jerusalem became puppets in his hands, and at length the 
conqoMta. j^^^ ^ sacked and laid in ndns hj the GhaldsBan aimies. 
The an<9ent oonmierdal capital of Tyre was also blockaded and 
seized by him, and the hosts of Babylon marched after this conquest 
into Egypt, and subdued the kingdom of the Pharaohs.' The 
histoiy of Nebuchadnezzar, as contained in Scripture, need not be 
here repeated. His vain-glorious spirit is fully pictured in that 
unconscious soliloquy which burst &om his lips as he walked on the 
terraces of his palace, and surveyed the city which he had adorned 
and enlarged — Is not this great Babylon that I have built for the 
house of the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the honour 
of my majesty?"* The dreams which were vouchsafed to him, and their 
interpretation by the Hebrew captive; his erection of a colossal image 
or obelisk on the plains of Dura; and his tyramums eonduot toirards 
iSbe three Jewish youths who refused to compromise tiieir rdigioos 
Htodtoeue. piindples, arealsordiearsedinihe boclcof Di^^ The disease into 
which he fell, and which was a teixible rebuke of his arrogance, was 
one which physicians have often recognised — that perverted condition 
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of lihe neiYous system imderwbiohaniaafiinclesluii^^ be one of 
the inferioT Greatum, and ibinks and acts in perfeol unison m& 

ihe grotesque and imaginary metamorphosis. The prond king of 
Babylon, with tmpruned naala and unkempt locks, groyellLng lijce ft 
beast) and assuming as far as possible all its habits ; — what a lesson 
on the vanity of royal pomp and parade ! And yet Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks intelligently and gratefully of Divine Providence after his 
recovery. In fact, his language and apparent monotheism are quite His noorviy. 
surprising : — " And at the end of the days I Nebuchadnezzar lifted 
up mine eyes unto heaven, and mine understanding returned imto 
me, and I blessed the most High, and I praised and honoured him 
that fiveth for ever, wboae dmrnnion is an everiart i ng dominioii, and 
his kingdom is &om genention to generation: and all ihe in- 
habitants of t^e earth are reputed as nothing: and he doeth aoocod- 
ing to his will in ihe army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto him. What doest 
thou? At the same time my reason returned \mto me ; and, for the 
glory of my kingdom, mine honour and brightness returned unto 
me : and my counsellors and my lords sought unto me ; and I was 
established in my kingdom ; and excellent majesty was added unto 
me. Now I Nebuchadnezzar praise, and extol, and honour the King 
of heaven, all whose works are truth, and his ways judgment : and 
those that walk in pride he is able to abase.'** 

Nebuchadnezzsr ms assoiaaied nUh has fidbar in the govenunent Oompute- 
Ibr about two years prior to his fitliher^s deoease. Ibis compntetion ^2^^'^ 
is adopted by the Jews in ihdr aacred books, and the fburtb year of 
the reign of Jehoiakim is the first of Nebuchadnezzar; while on the 
other hand, the Babylonians calculate bis reign from the period of 
his sole administration — the method naturally adopted by the prophet 
Daniel, from his long residence in Chaldaea. Nebuchadnezzar died 
about B.C. 562, and was succeeded by his son, Evil-Merodach. This ETU-ifero- 
prince seems to have had but a short and inglorious rei^, and is 
noted in Scripture for his kindness to Jehoiachin, the captive king 
of Judah.^ The tradition is that Evil-Merodach reigned during the 
period of his father's hypochondriacal sohtude, but on his recovery 
was imprisoned by patenial edict, for alleged &ult8 in bis goverment ; 
and ihat during his intiEaNsenttikm be was thrown into the oompany 
of the Hebrew sorereign, with whom be seems to bave oontracted 
ft warm and genuine friendship. A oonspiiacy was formed against 
bim among his own kindred, and he fell a victim to it, and was sue- 
eeeded by Neriglassar, one of the chief conspirators. 

Neri^^assar determined to invade Media, of whose rising power beNeritfnnc 
was jealous. The monarch of Babylon, aware that he fought for no 
Ught stake, and with no informidable enemy, addressed himself to 
the conflict with ail his force, and called in the energies of surround- 

iDaD.iv.d4. 3 2 Kings XXV. 27. i 
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ing natioiiBy wliose alUanoe he courted. Ambanadons bad been 

dispatched into Phiygia, Gappadoda, Piqihhigonia, Caria» Ljdia, 
CiUcia, and to the Indies themadTeSf to ferment hcatilitj against the 

MedeSi as aspiring to universal monard:^. Ah ! how well this pretext 
became the king of Babylon, whose ancestor had affected this beyond 
all other men, and achieved it more than most ; and against the 
Medes, who had been the first to resist his exorbitant demands, and 
to break his yoke of s^lavery from their necks ! 

iiivarioa of After a prepiiration of not less tlian three years, both parties took 
the field ; the king of Babyluu and his allies, the aggressors — ^the 
combined forces <n the Meoes and Peniaiis, aotmg on me defensive. 
After some days, the Babylonians and Lydians quitted their entrench- 
mentSy and the engagement became geneniL Nerigbssarivas defeated 

Htod«tiik and slain in the bat^ CnBsoSi who assumed the command, as the 
next in dignity among the aUies, was so hotly pursued in his retreat, 
that many prisoners were made and a large booty was taken. The 
prisoners, with his usual magnanimity, Cyrus set at liberty, after 
exacting a promise that they should no more serve against him and 
his allies in the wiir ; and the spoils he appropriated to his uncle 
Cyaxares. The life and career of Cyrus will be described with more 
appropriateness in the succeeding book. Tn the meantime we 
must include so much of his career as is comiected with the iail of 
Babylon, 

LaiiomoMr- LabomoBzchod, who sncceeded Neri^aasar, was as savage and 
<^ effeminate as his predeoesscr had been wariike and politia By acts 
of the most wanton cniel^ he droTe two of his most distinguished 
officers, Gobrias and Gadates, to rerolt; and they placed in the 
hands of Cyrus ^eir respective provinces. Learning that the tyranny 
of the Babylonian monarch had alienated the hearts of his subjects, 
while he was engaged in every species of debauchery, the Persian 
hero established himself in Assyria, defeated Laborosoarchod, ravaged 
the country, twice showed himself before the walls of Babylon itself, 
and reduced some fortresses upon the frontiers on his return into 
Media. At length the tyranny of Laborosoarchod became insuffer- 
able, and he dieid by assassination, in the ninth month of his san- 
g^idnary reign. 

itabmadiiA NabonadiuB, who was the principal consplrBtor, was eleyated to 
the throne lliis is the Labynitus of Herodotos, and the Belshaszar 
of the Scriptures. His character was not at all better than that 
ascribed to his predecessor, whose reign, because it did not complete 

the year, is not entered upon Ptolemy's canon. But Nitocris, his 
mother, was as distinguished for talent, as her son was infamous for 
debauchery. She had the honour of completing, so far as they were 
ever finished, the works carried on by Nebuchadnezzar, on so mag- 
nificent a scale, in fortilying and adorning Babylon. To her that 
dty was indebted for the stupendous work of wails on each side of 
the river, and bnusen gates of the same strength and magnitude with 
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ihoee which surrounded ihe city, and a vault of commi]xiicati(m be- 
neath the bed of the stream, leading from the old to the new palace. 
To her oounsels it must be imputed that the shaking fortunes of the 
empire were held together, for her son had abandoned himself wholly 
to sensuality, as unmindful of the safety of his people, as careless of 
his own renown. Cyaxares and Cyrus resolved upon an effectual 
mode of warfare — to direct their force to the reduction of the prin- 
cipal towns oi' the Babylonians, until it might be practicable to 
blockade the metropolis. For some time they advanced towards the 
completion of their design, and had rednoed oonaideEable provinces 
to aotjection, until even Nabonadins felt it nccessaiy to adopt some ReoMd to 
meaanies to divert or omah Hob inoEeaaing influence of his opponent^ 
who now even menaced hiaci^taL He applied in person to GneraB, 
who^ by flatteries and presents, was induced to make common 
cause with him. The assistance and interest of the king of Lydia 
brought over to his arms the Greeks, Thracians, "Egyptians, and the 
nations of the Lesser Asia. Immediately upon receiving intelligence 
of this armament, Cyrus advanced to give the allied powers battle, 
with an army of 196,000 horse and foot, 300 chariots of war armed 
with scythes, and with armaments still more formidable, such tis 
carriages of towers about twenty feet high, each capable of contain- 
ing as many archers. The battle of Thymbra fellowed. After a 
desperate lenstanoe on the part of the Egyptians, Cyrus obtained a victofy or 
complete viotoij. Groesiis retreated into Sardis, which city Cyras 
invested, took its citadel, and with it CroMUS, whose life he spared. 
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He prosecuted his victories in Lesser Asia, until he subdued the 
several nations from the JEgean Sea to the Euphrates ; after these 
Syria and Arabia fell beneath his arms ; and having reduced almost 
all Asia, he repassed the great river, invaded the Assyrians, and 

Siege of mxu"ched directly against Babylon. It was here that one of his 

^•■^^ boldest projects was executed, for in undertaking the siege of the 
last dty in the east ihat held out agamrt liim, 1^ was in otinger dT 
' vreddng all Ids military glory upon this final enterprise, ma the^ 
impregnabilil^ of this mnmlled ca|ntaL An immense lake lumng* 
been eiosavatod to receive the waters of the neig^bonringmoantains, in 
the event of any inundation, hj Nebuchadnezzar, or as others think, 
by Nitocris, Cyrus formed the idea of turning the river into the lake, 
as Nebuchadnezzar is said to have done when he constructed its 
banks, and of entering the city tlirough its channeL He effected his 
purpose, and drained the river during a night of profanity and dis- 
sipation in Babylon, the interior scenes of which are described by a 
greater historian than either Herodotus or Xenophon — the prophet 
Daniel — from whose story we shall derive the certain record of this 
great and terrible event. 

itiiWiaiiiT. Belshaizar, preamning upon the strength of bis oifty, and upon the 
magaamft of provisions, wbidi, irifihovit ai^ fresh sopplies, less tban 
a twenty years' siege could not exhaust, derided uie effiirts of his 
powerful adversary. In the meantime the invaders encompassed the 
city with a deep trench, keeping their purposes a profoimd secret; 
and Cyrus was informed of the feast which was about to be held in 
Babylon. Upon this night he determined to suspend the fates of his 
army, and of the empire for which he fought. On this occasion of 
festivity, Belshazzar, wth a bold impiety, at which his predecessors, 
proud and daring as they were, would have shuddered, profaned the 
vessels of the temple of Jehovah. The apparition of a hand, writing 
on the wall of the palace, in unknown characters, first elicited ihe 
apprehensions of the king, hk vain be called ihe astrologers and the 
fnagimans; in vain be alternately threatened and implored them; 
ibey could neUber xead the writing, nor make known the interpreta- 
tion. The sentence was written in ihe old Samaritan characters, which 
the Chaldeans did not understand ; and could they have deciphered 

IbeoBaeB. them, they could not have expldned them. The words literally 
rendered are, "Numbered, numbered, weighed, and they divide."* 
Daniel was sent for, and announced from them the immediate fall of 
the empire. While such was the aAvfiil excitement at tlie palace, 
Cyrus had drained the river into his moat, till the stream was fordable. 

ThftMnalt Informed of the confusion which reigned in the city, he issued orders 
to bis troops to enter U that very night, at north and south, by 
marching up the channel They were commanded by two eminent 
officers, who advanced towards each oiher, without any impediment, 

1 Mene, Mene^ekel, Upharsin. Upharsin is the plaral of Peres, preceded by 
tlie oot^iBiotioii u ilgnllQ^ing dad* 
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tin ihey met in the ceatare of the mer. God, who had pronuBed to 
o^»ea before hhn the gates of brass, preoeded them, otherwise this 
mngiilar and adyentmous expedition must have &iled. Had the 
gates which closed the avenues leading to the river been shut, which 
was always the custom at night, the whole scheme had been 
defeated. But so it was ordered by Providence, that on this night 
of general riot and confusion, with unparalleled neghgence, thej/ were 
left open ! so that these troops penetrated into the very heart of the 
city without opposition, and reached the palace before any alarm 
was given. Tlie guards were immediately put to the sword, Bel- Babylon 
shazzar slain, and the city taken almost without resistance I B.C. 536. 
Hence was fulfilled the remarkable oracle of Isaiah, in reference to 
the conqueror of Babylon 



*' He lliat H^th to the abyss, be dry ; 

And I will dry up thy floods : 

He that saith to Cyrus, My shepherd. 

And all my pleasure Bhall he fulfil, — 

Saying indeed to Jerasalem, Tboa ehtU be built ; 

Aiul to the Temple, Thou shall be founded. 

Thus saith Jehovah to his Anointed, to QjVOBt 

Whose right hand I have held fasti 

To inbdae the nations before Mm, 

And to loose the loins of kings, 

To open before him the folding doofs ; 

And the gates shall not be shut ; 

I will go befioMthee, 

And tto longh places will I levd ; 

Doors of brass will I break in piecei^ 

And cut asunder the bars of iron : 

T will give thee treasures of daikness, 

And the hidden etores of secret places, 

So that thou mayest know that I am Jehovah, 

The God of Israd, who has announced thy name. 

For the sake of my semmt Jaeob^ 

And Israel my chosen, 

I will call thee distinctly bj uune, 

I will give thee a title, 

Thoiipi tium knonett me not.'*' 



So fell the great city. It made several attempts at resistance 
iome jean afterwards, but was always worsted in its eflfinrts. 

An hwurrectkm imder Darins Hystaspes (b.g. 500) ^KxnAxA that Rein or 
prince to throw down the walls and gates which loA been left by^"**^ 
Gyros. The temple of Belus was plundered and ruined by Xerxes ; 
and Alexander was prevented by his early death from fnmlling his 
intention of restoring i& Stxabo says^ that 10,000 men were 
employed for two months in removing its materials. The founda- 
tion of Seleucia in its immediate neighbourhood, by Seleucus, one 
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of the SDooessora of Alexander, drew away all the remainuig inhabi- 
tanti of Bahylcm ; and in the time of Strabo and Diodorns Sicnhis, 
the greater part of the space withm the wsUs was completely 
desolate. St. Jerome, in the fourth century, was informed by a 
Persian monk, that the site of Babylon had been converted into a 
chase, or park, for the use of the Persian kings ; and tliat the walls 
were from time to time repaired, in order to prevent the game from 
escaping. Thus was the prophecy of Isaiah^ literally verified 1 

And Babylon the glory of kingdoms— 

The ornament— the pride of tbe Ohaldees, 

Shall be as Sodom and Qomorrah, oferthrown by God ; 

She shall nerer again be inhabited 

Nor dwelt in, through aU generations ; 

Not eren the Arab niall pitch bis test tbere» 

Neither shall the shepherd fold his flocks there; 

But the wild beasts of the desert shall be there, 

And the owU shall fill their houses. 

And there thtll dwell tlie daughten of the oetrieh. 

And wild goats shall gambol there, 

And wolves shall howl in his palaces,^ 

And jackals in his temples of pleMure ; 

Her time ii new to eome^ 

Her dayi ibaU not be prokoged. 

RenefMef Vsriooa travelkn, ftom Benjanun of TNidda in tlie twelfth, to 
Niebnbr in ihe eig^itoenth century, have given a description of the 
moonds of earth and fiaffmenta of massive walls which just serve to 
show ihe site on which tibis nn^ty capital once stood : but the most 

Mr. Bieh. complete and satis&ctory account is that of ^e late Mr. Rich, resi- 
dent, on the part of the East India Company, at the court of the 
Pash^ of Baghdad. His peculiar advantages, in consequence of the 
post which he occupied, and hLs extraordinary knowledge of the 
language and literature of the east, rendered him more fit for such 
an inquiry than any of his predecessors ; and little addition to his 
communications can be made, till some fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances enables some antiquary to make excavations among 
the ruins. " He ezpeeted,** be says, <'to have found more and less 
on the site of Babylon l^an he actually did:** more, because he 
supposed he should have been able to liave identified some of the 
ancient buildings^ which was quite impossible; "less, because he 
could form no conception of the prodigious extent of the whole mass 
of ruins, their size, solidity, and the perfect state of some of their 
parts."* The traces of the city begin to be peiceptihle near Moh^ieiil^ 

)xiil.21. 

* And in their palaces, 
Wlierc luxury late reigned, seaomonstem wbelped 

And stabled. — Milton. 
* Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon; Mines d'Orient, torn, iii p. 129. 
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a khiiii, or inn, nine English miles from Hillah, and thirty-eight to HiUah. 
the south of Baghdad. The whole of the space between the two 
former, exliibits here and there masses of bricks and bitumen, and 
three mounds particularly attract attention by their magnitude. 
Hillah itself is placed by iSiebuhr in lat. 32" 28' N. on the east side 
of the Euphrates. On that dde also aie all tiie remains of any 
antiquity, except two small derations, and one veiy considerable 
nun. A kind of drcular monnd, or endosnre, which conuneneea 
about two miles above Hillah, has the appearance of having been 
the boundary-walL It indudes an area of about two miles and a 
half one way, and one mile and one third the other. On the east 
side, two straight dikes, or walls of earth, run from north to south, 
parallel with the course of the Euphrates, forming, together with it 
and the ends of the enclosure mentioned above, an oblong area, 
containing three principal mounds of rubbish, which rise above 100 
feet above the ordinary level of the river. The most northern of 
these is the iaigest mass of ruins, which is called by the Arabs Makal- 
lebah, (tie. subverted,) pronounced Mu^lUbeh by the natives of this HuyeiubA. 
place; and is the tower of Bdos aoo(»dmg to Benndl and Fietro 
ddlaValle.^ Its form is oblong; the rides face the cardinal points ; 
the nonihem ride is 200 yards, the southern 219, the eastern 192, 
and the western 136. The elevation of the highest angle is 141 
feet. It is believed by the Arabs to be haunted by demons and 
satyrs ; and it is the abode of owls, porcupines, and wild beasts. The 
western face is that which presents the greatest appearance of 
masonry. Near the top of it there is a low wall, consisting of 
alternate layers of unburnt bricks and reeds, cemented with clay- 
mortar of great thickness. On the south-east angle there is some- 
thing like a tuiret. On digging into the earth accumulated upon 
the summit, there were found layers of burnt brick cemented with 
mortar, and oocarionaJly whde bricks, with inscriptions on them. 
The next rain, in point of size, called by the Arabs El Eair, (thoEiKair. 
Castie,) is one mile to the south of MujelUb^h. It consists of several 
walls and piers, also facing the cardinal points, eight feet thick, 
ornamented with buttresses, pilasters, and niches, of £ne burnt brick, 
laid in lime -mortar of extraordinary tenacity. There are subter- 
ranean pits and passages beneath this building which are still unex- 
plored. Near this ruin is an atheleh, {tamarix articulciia^) which the 
natives believe to have been coeval with the city. Of the walls of 
Babylon, Mr. Rich could find no traces ; but perhaps the curved 
dike, which takes in so large a circuit, may be a part of them. The 
most curious ruin, however, which Mr. Bich coincides with Niebuhr^ 
in oonridering as ihe cdebnted tower of Bdos, is on tiie west ride 
of tiie river, about rix miles S. W. of Hillah : it is cdled by the Arabs 
Bin IVimroud, the tower of Nimrod, (for Un^ whidi embairaased Bin 

Mimroud. 

)GeQgr.ofHeiod.L8W;V]agg|,i899. >Bflise.iLm 
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Mr. Rich, is plainly the Persian word horz^ as Gesenius has justly 
expressed it,) and the prison of Nebuchadnezzar by the Jews. It 
ito sbructare. forms a mound consisting entirely of fine burnt bricks, with inscrip- 
tions on them; and is of an oblong form, 762 yards in circum- 
ference. The height of the east side Is 50 or 60 feet ; but on the 
• west it rises to 198 feet, in a conical form, being 28 feet in breadth 

at the base. Its position, on the western dde of ihe ziver, seems not 
to agree irilih llie place assigned by Herodotasto&etower of Belns; 
bat it 18 not dear from his aooomit in what part of the town that 
building was placed. Sir Robert Eer Porter sappoees that the 
&bric was destroyed by lightning — an idea quite in harmony ^vith 
the old tradition, that uie tower of Babel was rent and demolished 
by fire from heaven. It would seem that the strange words of the 
prophet Jeremiah have reference to this huge structure 

" Behold. I am against tbee> 0 dfittnjiiig mountain 1 
Saith Jehovah, 

Whidi dflitro j^ i ih the irliole earth ; 

And I will stretch my hand oytt ihe^ 

And roll thee down from the rocks, 

And make thee a burnt mountain. 

And they iball not take ef thee a eoffner-skooe, 

Nor a stone for foundations ; 

But thou shalt be desolate for ever, 

Saith Jehovah."! 

Bricks aoa No works of art which deserve to be called beautiful have 
been found in these ruins ; but bricks and gems, with inscriptions, 
and sculptures, similar to those brought trom Persepolis, show 
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the early connection between the Babylonian and Persian empires. 
Tlie inscriptions are generally placed on the lower side of the 
bricks; and were therefore buried in a substratum of mortar, 
and not designed to be observed or read. It h;is been therefore 
inferred that they are magical formulas, or clianus, to pro- 
tect the building from tlie attack of evil spirits.^ * 

The diTine oiraciLes ahri^ ooimeGt am and pmushment WhenDtvine 
iniquity reaches its matun^i it is roeedil j checked and chastened. 
No city seems to have exceeded Babpon in profligacy, and none has 
met with a more awM retribution. Guided by these ideaS| Jeremiah, 
in the fiftieth and fifty-first chapters of his prophecy, pictures the 
siege and its final suocess— the gathering of the Median armies and 
their combined trimnphs. The wickedness of the capital is assigned 
as the cause of its pimishment. The hasty cry of the seer is — " Flee 
out of the midst of Babylon, and dehver eyery man his soul : be not 
cut off in her iniquity ; for this is the time of the Lord's vengeance ; 
he will render unto her a recompence."* Tlie special transgression 
which offended heaven is pointed to, as the invasion of Judaea and 
the plunder of the sacred fime in Jenualem, — *^The Lord hath 
brought fixriih omr righteousness: come, and let us declare in Zioa 
the work of the Lord our God. Make bright tiie anows ; gather 
the shields : the Lord hath raised up the spirit of the kings of the 
Medes: for his device is against Babylon, to destroy it; because it 
18 the vengeance of the Loid, the vengeance of his tem|»le."^ The 
mustering of the hosts is pourtrayed with breathless anxiety, — "Set 
ye up a standard in the land, blow the trumpet among the nations, 
prepare the nations against her, call together against her the king- 
doms of Ararat, Minni, and iVshchcnaz."* The haughty and desolate 
metropolis is at length overpowered, and her panic-stricken heroes 
are caught in their revels. " One post shall run to meet another, 
and one messenger to meet another, to show the king of Babylon 
that his city is taken at one end; and that the passages are stopped, 
and the zeeda they have burnt with fire, and the men of war are 
affing^ted. In ihdr heat I will make ihdr feasts, and I will make 

> See Btch's Memoir on tiie Bnins of Babylon, 1818; M«arioe*s Obiemrtioiis on 
ditto, 1816; Gesenius, in Ersch's Encycl. 

* The tonsae of Chalda^a, called in Scripture AranuBan,* is closely allied to the 
Helirew, tndisfinmdin eerenldieptenorEsra ItwassfK^enonllie 

banks of the Euphrates during tho period of Hebrew cajitivitv nnd servitude. Its 
weetem or Syriac dialect prevailed in Palestine, before and during the time of 
Cnbrist It is rougher and less flexible than the Hebrew, aydds the tue of rfbilante, 
lias a smaUer number of vowel-sounds, and its verbs are monosyllabic The ter- 
minal a sound prevails, for the article is affixed, and the masculine plural ends in m. 
There is no doubt of the close relationship of the Chaldee language to the elder 
tongue of Ninevth, nor oonld It diffiv gnmj ftom the dialect iNii<£ was pocQUar 
to Habyloxi«t 

» IL 6. * U. 10, 11. « li. 27, 28. 



t See page S81 
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them driinki'ii, thiit they may rejoice, and sleep a peipetual sleep, 
and not wake, saith the Lord."* 

Such is the end of this great and luxurious city, so iull of pride, 
cruelty, and wanton iounorality,^ 

" And nothing is left, save a tale of her fame — 
Xke Hune of lier glory, and wreck of her omdo." 

^ Jeremiah 11. 31, 32, 39. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

GEOGRArmCAL HISTORY OF PERSIA AND MEDIA. 

Persia, in its most general acceptation, is the name of the whole Boundaries, 
tract comprehended between the river Araxes, the Grordiajan Moun- 
tains, Mount Zagros, and the Tigris on the north and west ; the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean on the south; the Indus on the east; 
and the river Jaxartes and the Caspian Sea on the north. In its 
proper and more restricted sense, Persia signifies the native country 
of the Persae, which is probably the province called Persis by the 
ancients, and Fdrs by the moderns ; but Persis (d*??,) considered as Persia, 
the kingdom of the Persians subjugated by the Medes, seems to have 
comprehended all the country to the south of the Median mountains 
and deserts, and to have included Susiana, Carmania, and Gredrosia, 
as well as Persis proper. Media and Persis, in this enlarged accepta- 
tion, formed at first two distinct, and subsequently, one united state, 
kno^vn by the name of the Persian Empire, after the subjugation of Persian 
the Medes by Cyrus in the latter half of the 6th century B.C.; and^™^''*^" 
from that period to the present time, those territories have never 
been permanently disimited. But the mountainous provinces to the 
east of the Caspian Sea, Aria, H3n'cania, Bactriana, and Sogdiana, 
have often been independent of the Persian kings ; and the more 
remote ones, for a considerable period, formed a separate monarchy. 
\ [e. o. h.] t 
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Persia Persia proper, or the southern part of the empire bearing that name, 

Proper. comprehended the provinces of Persis, Carmania, Gedrosia, and 
Arachosia, extending from the Tigris to the Indus along the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean. 

Fhyiteai The central portion of this area is a vast table-land conaistiiig of 

"™"*'™'* several etovaled plains. Its bomidanes may be ihus defiiued: 
Niphates, a snow-capped moimtani, as its name implies, and 
oonseqnentlj of great height, is a eontimiataon of Tanms which 
separated Armenia from Assyria, and the Gardobhian, or Gordysean 
chain, one of its branches, which passes to the soath of the Arsisaa 
Pains, — Lake of Vdn, and ffjrms the western boimdary of the plains 
occnpied by the Carduchi, — the Kurds. Further to the south-east, the 
same range is continued under the name of Zagrus ; and beyond the 
Choaspes, under that of Parachoatras.^ Lower hills, in lines nearly 
^' parallel with the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, connect these 
momitains witli the lofty ridges which follow the direction of the 
Indus, and may be considered as branches of Paropaiui^us, — the Hindu 
Knsh. The Sariphian momitains and lower ran^ endosing the 
ancient Mazgianay— Merr, or Merd, fiirm a junction between the 
same monntains and the northern Ghoatras which separated Media 
and Parthia, and was itself connected with the noruem range of 
Tauma. These ahnost unbroken chains of mountains axe the natural 
barriers enclosing the elevated area between the Tigris and the Indus, 
the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, an area which forms the prin- 
cipal part of Persia properly so named ; but it must not be supposed 

Tatile-laiid. that this table-land is one unvaried level : it is, hke that between the 
eiistorn and western G'hiits in the Peninsula of India, intersected by 
various transverse lines of hills issuing from the surrounding chains. 
These secondary ridges, though appearing to have no great height 
above the plains finm wydi they rise, have in reaUty a veiy OQD^^ 
able devation, as is manifest mm the snow whidi covers fshsar som- 
mits almost throug^ioat the year: bat, in manj instamoes, they ank 
gradually into extensive levds totally destitute of water, and covered 
either with an incrustation of soda or with ^^^W¥p of loose sand. 

PeniL L Penis comprehended the whole tract between the Tigris, the 

Median mountains, Carmania, and the Persian Gulf, and had nearly 
an oblong form, running from north-west to south-east, in the direc- 
tion of that river, the gulf, and the highest of the neighbouring 
ranges. Its ancient names, Paras and 'Eilam, occur in the Hebrew 
Scriptures," and the latter term, derived from one of the sons of Shem,' 

Ardueme- shows that its first inhabitants were a Semitic people. Arclisemenife, 
anoAer ancient name, seems to hare beloi]^;ed peculiarly to the 
royal tribe, whose proper habitatiaai was azomid PasargwlaB, near 
the eastern ertremit)r of this province. Persis, taken in thia com- 
prehensive senses inemded Sasuma, ELymsIs, and Penb proper. 1. 

iPtol.vi.8,4,i».U7,l(Kli *Enk.xzviL10i Gabxlv.l. *GeiLx.22. 
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Susiana appears to have been separated from the Assyrian district ol'susiana. 
Chalonites by the Mosajus, a river which fell, according to Ptolemy,^ Boundariw 
into the Persian Gulf, in 30"^ 40' N. and 82'^ E. (= 64" E. Green- 
wich,) and is probably the Mendeli' sd which falls into the Tigris in 
about 31** 30' N., several miles above the junction of that river with 
the Euphrates, and is supposed to be the Gyndes of Heiodotus. 

Mount Parachoatras ma the noithem, and the Pasitigris the 
eastern bonndaiy of Siudana. Its principal city, Siua, {rd 2e2w«,)8iiMk 
in tihe district called Cissia,' was nearly enclosed by tlie EuIsdus,* 
450 miles dist^mt &om the Babylonian Seleucia, and as much from 
Ecbatana in Media, by the road across Mount Cbarbanus. 

Ardericca, at which the captive Eretrians were settled by Darius, Avdedeca. 
was a royal post, (<rTei0fAos,y 210 stadia (26 miles)* north by west 
of Susa and Charax, whence the surrounding district was called ChMax. 
Characene, and was built on an artificial mound at the confluence 
of the Eulseus and Tigris. It was founded by Alexander, and 
restored, when undermined by the river, by several of liis suc- 
cessors ; nor can any doubt be entertained as to the oontinnal aug- 
mentation and change of tins ooast, ithm we learn from Pliny' ihat 
ChiDcaz, at first a maritime town only 10 stadia (1^ mile) worn the 
sea, was distant 50 miles from it ancording to Jnba, and as much as 
120 miles in his own time, — ^the first century of our era, as he 
had heard from persons well acquainted with the pUioe. 

2. Elymals, the Greek derivatiYe of Elam, anciently com- Eiyiiudta. 
prehended the whole of Persis, as several passages in the Bible 
show ; ° in later times, however, that pait of the coast only 
which hes between the Eula^us or Kerah, and the Oroatis or Arosis of 
Arrian,^ was called Elymais, and inhabited by EljTnaaus, while the 
remainder of that tribe still occupied the high lands above Mount 
Zagrus, on the borders of Media.® The country of the Upper Ely- 
nuBons was watered hj the tributaries to ihe Solseus and die Cop- 
rates; while the bwer and more fertile tenaoe immediately above 
the maritime plain, inhalnted by the southern portion of that people, 
was traversed by the Hedypnus, or Hedyphon,* which joined the Bimm. 
Pasitigris, — -Kibiin, the Brixia, and the (^lacea, — ^Dauiak. The 
provinces or subdivisions of Elymais were, 1. Gabiana, through 
which the Eula3us passed ; 2. Massabatica, or ^Icsabatene ; and 3. 
Corbiana, with the two petty principalities of the Sagapeni and 
Silaceni. There were three defiles which afforded an easy passage PoaeeJi 
fi:om the high lands to the coast 1. from Media and Mount Zagrus 
through Massabatica ; 2. firom Susis through Gabiana ; and 3. from 
Persis by the Pylae Persicae, t.e. the Persian Gates. The cities in 



I tL S, p. 149. •Herod. ▼. 49. 

8plin.vi.31. * Herod, vi.l 19. »v.8L 

0 Gen. xiv. 1} laa. zi. 11; zsiL 6; Ezek. xxxii. 24 ; Dan. xui. 2. 

7 Ind. 89. ^ Strabon. Epitome, xL 
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SelAiieta. £lymais were Seleucia om the Iledyphon, near which was the Zara, 

Badacea. the wealthy temple of Diana ; and Badacca on the Eiila?ns. The 
different nations, or tribes of the same people, who inhabited these 

CoMeL tracts, were, 1. the Cossaii, who inhabited the mountains between 
Media and Susiana. Tliey appeiir to have been the first occupants, 
and to them probably belonged the Cuthaean colonists established 
in Samaria hy Sbalmaneser, ' and the Cissians on the soatbem side 
of the mountauis. Their name, ifnot their posterity, ustUlpreserr^ 

dnuMaa. as Kht^giBtAn or the abode of llie Ehikfs, is the modem name of diis 
oountiy; and ^its inhabitants,** says Hdjf Khalifeh,* "use tJie 
Chnsian as well as the Arabic and Persian languages.** 2. To 

UxiL the east of the Pasitigris were the Ujdi, who were separated from 
Persis by the upper ridge of the mountains whence that river springs, 

Mardt and which contain several defiles leading into that province.^ 3. 

The Miu-di occupied the v;d.leys and decUvities on tlic confines of 
Suiiis and Persis. Tliis tribe appears to have been dispersed over all 
the mountainous tracts of ancient Persia; for we read* of Mardi in 
the neighbourhood of the Euxine and Caspian as fai" as Bactria : but 
as mard signifies a man," and thence, ^' a man of valonr, a hero," in 
the mcaetA* as well as the modem languages of Persia, it was pro- 
bably assnmed as a name tlooiig^at the comitry, just as mohSa (ie. 
man) is the name of many tri,bes of the Amakosa or Bechu&m race in 
south-eastem Africa at the present day. 4. The Elymsei, or Elam- 
ites, ahready mentioned, one portion of whom occupied the upper 

Fanetaoeni tract between the Medians and the CossseL 5. Tlie table-land 
above tlie highest ridges, including the Parthian and Median deserts, 
was occupied, at least to the north and west, by the Parajtaceni. 
The whole of these mountaineers, most of whom inhabited barren 
and narrow tracts, were excellent archers, continually engaged in 
war, and famc^l for their valour and inroads upon their neighbours. 
The Parsetaceni and Elymsei were the most agricultural, but even 
they were not wholly redaimed from predatory habits. Th&r soo- 
cessors, if not tJieir descendants, still ocntinue in nearly the same 
condition: ''as thOT have ever been a lawless and disorderly 
banditti,** says Sir J. M. Einneir,* ''they prefer the fastnesses ci 
the mountains, where they can carry on their depredations with a 
greater degree of impunity;" and the governor of Shuster "fiurly 
confessed his inability to pimish <me of their leaders,** taken in an 
assault on that traveller's party. 

Persis 3. Persis, properly so called, lay between Elymais and Carmania, 

proper. Media and the Persian Gidf, nearly w^tliin the same hmits as the 
modern province of Pars, or Ears. Sun'ounded, except on the 
coast, by almost impervious mountains, it was very difficult of access. 



1 2 Kings xvii. 24. 2 Jihrm nnmii, p. 272. 

3 Strabo, xv. 729. * rini. :Nuu Hist. vi. 6, 16. 

< Zend and Pefalvi vocab. in Zend-avwtt, torn. iii. •p. 96. 
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The Persian or Susian Gates — Pylse Persicae, or Susidae,^ probably pjim 
near the source of the Pasitio^ris, and the Climax Megale, (ie. Great f*"*^ 
Ladder,) between Media and Persis, are described as defiles so narrow 
and windinLT, steep and rugged, as to arrest the progress of the 
strongest force, unless the neighboiu"ing tribes were willing to grant 
a passage : but this tract of country is too Uttle known to allow of 
our ascertaining the position of these passes. Sir William Ouseley 
thinks,- apparently on good grounds, that the extremity of the l^yla* 
PenLon is abomt naif-way between ibe Takhti Jemshld and Mayin, 
in the distriot of B^-gird ; and die Kutd Urchfnf, or Staircase-Pass, 
about fifteen miles south-east of Isfoh^ has at least a name of 
exactly the same import as the Megale Climax; it is also on the 
high-road to Persepolis,' though an easier passage may be obtained 
by making a little circuit.* In form, the province of Persis was 
nearly rhomboidal, as it had a much smaller breadth along the gulf 
than in the interior, where it almost enclosed Carmania.* It was 
separated from Media by mountains nearly parallel with the sea, and 
from Carmania by an extensive desert. The three terraces or gra- Three 
dations of level occurring in Persis, as well as in Susiaiia, are (lis- 
tinctly marked by Strabo." " In its nature and the temperature of 
the air, this territozy," he says, " is threefold ; for the maritime tract 
is scorching and windy, and extremely unproductive of fruit, except 
dates. The country above it is level and fruitful, affords exceUent 
pasture fi>r cattle^ and abounds in rivers and lakes. The third tract 
is that to the north, wintry and mountainous : at its extremities are 
the camel-breeders. Its greatest length, from the Caspian gates to 
some projecting points in the opposite ranges, is about 8000 stadia, 
(1000 miles,) but in the narrowest part it is not more than 2000 
stadLi (250 miles) in length. Its breadth, midway between the seius, 
from Susa to Persepolis, is 4200 stadia, (525 miles,) and thence to 
the boundaries of Carmania 1600 stadia (200 miles.)" Of the few 
cities in Persis mentioned by the ancients, Persepolis, the royal city persepoUi. 
of ihe greatest Persian monarchs, is the most ceteifarated. There can 
be litde doubt ihat the remarkable ndns in 2d* 55' N. anddd'^ie'E. 
called Istakhr by ihe modem Persians, are the remains of diat place; 
and Pasargads, or rather Passagards, another of the royal cities, PMugate: 
the bniial-plaoe of the kings, where theb treasures also were kept,^ 
was to the north-east, at no great distance from Persepolis. The 
remarkable pile of ruins at Maderi Suleiman, a name signifying 
Solomon's mother, has led some antiquaries to fix upon that place 
as its site. 

Bagaj, another royal residence, is said by Strabo® to have been Bagse. 
somewhere in the upper part of Persis, and is placed by Ptolemy^ in 
the confines of Carmania. jiVrrian^" mentions a palace on the bank 

»Curt. V. 3. 2ii.88e. » Plin. Nat Hirt, vi. 29. * Ouselev, U. «6. 
« Strabo, xv. p. 727. « xv. p. 727. ' Strabo, xv. p. 728. 

«xv.p.73a •Ti&p.l08. »»Iiidio.8». 
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of the Granis, 200 stadia (25 miles) above its mouth. This appears 
to be that placed by Strabo near the coast towards the promontory 
called Oca, which is probably the Taoca of Arrian/ at the mouth of 
that river, just beyond Mesambria, a name of the same import as 
Garmsir — the hot region, the denomination now given to the whole 
of the maritime tract ; the other places named by the ancients are 
of dodbtM position, and nnoonnected mth any remarkable events. 
Riven. The only liyen of any note, except those whiui deeoead into tile 
Peniflii Gn]^ are the Mednsi Gyrus, and Axtsxm, wliieh pass near 
Penepolis, and tenninate in ike large lake of Bakhtegdn, unnoticed 
bj any Greek or Boman writers. The Cyrus and Araxes, which 
came from the oomitry of the Parstace, seem to have been the same 
river as the modem Bend-Emi'r, or Kur, and the Medus is the Per- 
vab, or Pulvar, which coming from Media to the north-east passed 
by Pasargadai; but the topography of these rivers is much per- 
plexed by the apparent contradictions of ancient writers and the 
ignorance of modems with respect to the length and direction of 
their course. 

caimania. IL Garmania, or Eiimin, the aborning provinoey beg^n at the 
eoast opposite to ^ Island of Catoa— KcSh, or Ksfls^' and extended 
along the Indim Ocean as 6r aa Badis,' or Sabis,* near Ihe pro- 
montory now called Gqw Jdshk^ or Jask, where Gedroaiai the 
modem Makran, begins. On the east, Garmania was bounded by 
that province, and on the north by Parthia.* It formed two natoral 
divisions: 1. the desert; 2. the fertile Carmania. The former, 
which lies to the north and west of the latter, has no rivers and 
anciently no towns ; its scanty population consisted of migratory 
tribes ; the latter had many rivers from the Bagradas, or Nabend, 
the boundary of Persis, or Pars, to the Andanis, or Anamis, near the 
promontory of Armozon, at the eastern extremity of the gulf ; and 
further eastward the Samydaches, Hydriaces, and Zorambus, which 
&11 into the Indian Ocean. 

CMnnia. HL Gedrosia, Gedmsia, Gadrosia, or Gedrosia, conesponding 
veiT nearly with the modem Mekr&i, extended fiom Badu, near 
Jdslik, to the high ridge of monntains parallel with the Indna. 
It was bounded on the south by the InduHH Ocean, and on the 
north by Drangiana and Arachosia. The coast is ahnost ezdn- 
sively a sandy desert, crossed by many torrents, which form short- 
lived and temporary inundations, whenever storms burst over the 
hills whence they spring, but are completely dried up during the 
remainder of the year. It is extremely unproductive, and has, in all 
ages, been thinly peopled and Httle known. It seems scarcely to 
have been considered as a part of Gedrosia ; and, but for the voyage 
of Nearchns, would not have been mentioned by the ancients. Its 

idiOm)- inhaldtants were divided into three tribes: 1. the Ichthyophagi or 

' * > Iodic. 89. 2 Arrian, Ind. 37—8. » Arriaii, Ind. 32. 

«FliiLvL27. 'Agallkem.iL 6. 
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Fish-eaten, who made iheir dwellings of whalebones,^ and occupied 
the coast as £ir as Cape Malana. 2. The Orits, or people of Ora, 
between that point and the river Arabis. And, 3. the Arbdes or 
Arabies from that river to the near^t mouth of the Indus. 

rV. To the north of Gredrosia was Arachosia, tiie natives of which Amhtnh 
were called Arachoti, Arachotse, or Arachosii. It lay between the 
Paropamisadaj, Gedrosia, Drangiana, and the mountains parallel 
with the Indus. Its capital of the same name, anciently called 
Cophen, and said to have been built by Semiramis, was not far from 
^be Massagete.' Alezandxia was oq tbe xi?er Azachotus, and Ptta- 
beste* was oalihe Etymander. The river Aiadiotus, ^i^iich pnooed 
tiuongh tliis oonntiyt fbnned a lake or marafa,* called the source of 
the Ajadiotas, and was a braiush of the Indus. 

V. Fiszopamisus (Parapamisus or Parapanisus) was a continuation Piuopainifiis. 
of Emodus and Imaus, {i,e. Himalaya,*) on the southern side of which 

lived the Paropamisadse, between the Indus and Aria," occupying a 
territory nearly answering to the modem kin^jdoni of Kabul| and 
the central portion of Afghanistan. 

VI. Drangiana, separated from Paropamisus by Aria, was bounded Drangiana. 
by that country on the west and norflb, by Arachosia on the east, 

and by Gedrosia on the south. It was the valley of the Etymander, 
— H^boend or Hteoend, enclosed hj Mount Bechis on the soodiy 
and on the noxtili by Bagous, whence its rivers flow. It was m- 
halnted hy the Ihrangn^ Mid its piindpal places weie Froplilliasia, 
at the foot of Bagdus, on the northern side, 199 miles from Axia,' 
and the city of the Ariaspse, AgswBpK, or Arimaspi, called Eoeocgetas 
by Cyrus,® near^ to Monut JBeoins. 

VII. Aria, the adjoining province on the north, seems to haveAriana. 
l^een only a part of the tract called by the ancients Ariana, which, 
according to Eratosthenes,' was bounded on the east by the Indus ; 

on the north by Paropamisus and the adjoining moimtains as far as 
the Caspian Gates ; on the west by Media, Paraitacene, and Persis ; 
and on the south by the ocean. This large area was more or less 
ooenpifid bj the Arii, a migratozy and unsettled people, whose 
abode was Aria proper,^^ which was sqpaxatedfioni Drangiana on tfieAA 
sooth, by Momnt BagQus, ftnmng a carve to the noiih, and joininff**^* 
the western skirts of Paropamisus. On the north it was bounded 
hy a part of Bactriana and Margiana, and on the west by Parthia 
and the Gannanian desert. The principal city Aria, on a river of the 
same nams^*^ Is si^posed to be the Herat or Her^ of the Arabian 
and Persian geographers. 

VUL Par^iia, (Parthyiea, or Parthjen^) considered as a province Partnia. 

1 Anian, Ind. 29. * Steph. de Urb. » Pliiu vL 25. 

« AfimriMi. xziiL SO; PtoL vL SO. pb ISSt ' Arrftn, Ind. S. 
« Strabo, xv. p. 724. » Plin. vi. 21. 

8 Strabo, xv. 724 ; Arriao, iiL 27. * Strabo, xv. p. 728. 

loPtolemy, vi. 17, p. 164. u Azriaa, iv. €. 
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of the Persian empire, was a small, poor, moimtainous, and woody 
tract,^ which had the Aril on the eiEist, the Ariani and Carmania on 
the south, the Median Pratitae on the west, and the Hyrcanians on 
the north: — undique desertis ctncta, says Pliny.^ Its boundaries are 
by no means certain, and without doubt they varied at different 
periods. 

Tht^ original Parthians were believed to be exiles, as their njmie 
(Parthi) implied, driven from Scythia b^ domestic feuds, and first 
estebMifid in the deserts near HyrcanuL* As diey sobsequently 
inoreafled in numbers, ^ey possessed themsdres of rardna proper, 
bat were principally maintained by plundering their neighbours.^ 
The north-western oistricts, oa, the confines of Parthia proper, were 
Choarene and Comisene, the names of which are still prasenred in 
Khuwar and Cdmish. 
Hjrauiia. IX. Hyrcania was bounded on the west by Media, on the north 
by the Caspian Sea and the Oxus, on the east by Margiana, 
and on the south by Parthia, from which it was separated 
by Mount Coronus. Of the tribes inhabitinpf this country, the 
westernmost were the Tapyri. Tlie Anariaca^ and Stauri^ were 
between them and the Hyrcani, whose western boundary seems to 
have been the xi?er Sidens, Ister, beyond whidi were the Maxeras 
and Stiaton. Between the Maa^ias and the Ozm was the river 
Sooanda, or Aln-sagun, which passed by a town of the same name, 
and Samariana,* or Saramoianna was beyond die Maxeras, near the 
Boyaicatr. confines of Media. The royal dty of the Hyrcanian kings either 
had various names or was frequentty changed. According to Strabo 
it was Tape, said to be near the sea, and 1400 stadia (180 miles) 
from the Caspian Gates; Polybius' gives that honour to Tam- 
braca and Sjirrinx, placed in a veiy fertile and inaccessible defile. 
Arrian *^ mentions Zeudracasta as the metropolis ; Isidore of Charax, 
Asaac; and Ptolemy,* Hyrcania on the river Maxeras, in 40** N. 
The latter appeals to be tlie Jurjan of the Arabs, and Gurkan 
{i, e. Wolves) of the Persians ; a name which seems to aUude to the 
thick woods, said by ancient and modem writers to cover the 
neighbouring hiUs. The whole tenitoiry isdescrtbed by Strabo'^ 
as " extensive, eztremelj fertile, fbr the most part level, and dis- 
tributed among several considerable dities: but not," he adds^ 
" cultivated as it deserved." 
MftusiMMb X. To the east of Hyrcania was Margiana, bounded on the south 
by Ariana, on the east by Bactria, and on the north by Sogdiana 
beyond the Oxus. It was a level tract of about 1500 stadia (200 
miles) in circumference, remarkable for its fertility,^^ enclosed by 
mountains on all sides, and difficult of access towards Parthia, on 



H^Tcania. 



* Strabo, xi. p. 514 
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accoTint of deserts 120 miles in breadth. " It is reported," says 
Strabo,^ " that vines are often found there, the girth of which, near 
the root, is as much as two men with arms extended can embrace, 
and the clusters of grapes measui-e two cubits." Antioclius Soter 
was so struck with the productiveness of this tract, that he enclosed 
it with ;i wall, and built the city of Antiochea. This city, as we 
learn from PHny, was only rebuilt by Antiochus, having been 
founded by Alexander. It was on the banks of the Maigus, 
or Morghab, wfaioh tcaTtened ihB whole tnwt) to which it gave a 
name, and was duperaed In Taziooa channds for the purposes of 
irrigation in ihe dismet esikd Zotale. 

XL Bactria was bounded on the north by the river Ozas, Baeirta. 
Jaihun or Amti, whi«^ separated it fix>m Sogdjana, on the west' 
by Margianai on the south fay Monnt Paropamisus, and on the cast 
by the Massagetfe and other wandering tribes of Scythians. This 
was a rich and well-watered country on the northern declivity of 
I*aropamisus, called by the followers of Alexander the Indian Cau- 
casus.^ Ptolemy * enumerates five streams which issue from that 
mountain, and pour their waters into the Oxus. 

The chmate of Persia varies with the position and elevation of Climate. 
di£fisrent localities ; the nmnerons moontains ghre a oooling shade to 
the valleys, and the mteiior table-land possesses the extremes of 
heat and oold in summer and winter; snow fads in many parts of 
the ooontnr, and is highly prized as a source of fertility ; and some 
provinces have their dry and rainy seasons with periodical regu- 
larity. Tracts of barren land occur beyond the reach of irrigation, 
for there are few streams.* The fields produce no Ibarest trees worthy piodnettonai 
of the name, save a dwarfish and stunted oak, though there are 
plantains and willows in abundance. Trees yielding fragrant gums 
are common, such as those producing incense and mastic, and so ai'e 
tamarisks and the manna tree. Great varieties of fruit grow to 
perlecti(jn in Persia, such as grapes, dates, plums, peaches, tigs, 
apples, nectarines, abnonds, cherries, and wamuts. The harvest 
parodnoes rioe, wheat, bariey, maize^ and sesamum; the melon and 
cocmnber are fiiTOurite plsoits, and culinary Tegefeables grow withYeseiAtaL 
great luxuriance. Aromatics are also found in great plenty, sueh 
as saffion and cassia, and the Persian poppy is unequalled. Among 
its rich and blooming flowers, its tnlqis and jonquils, none vies with 
the rose in colour, size, and perftune. Sir Rober Ker Porter thus 
expresses his grateful amazement : " On first entering tliis bower of 
fairy-land, I was struck with the appearance of two rose trees, full 

» tL p. 616. 

- The western boundary of Bactriana was supposed by Cellarius (Hi. 21, 2, 10,) 
to be the Ochus ; but had that able geographer possessed the materials new acces- 
sible, he would not have been misled by a passage in Pliny, (vi. 18.) where Oxo 
should probabljr be read for Ocho. The BiGtdaa Oehns it evldfl&tly duBbrait ftom 
that which ran into the Caspian Sea. 

3 Arrian, v. 3 ; hid. 2. * vi. 11. p. 159. 
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fonutimm fbA Jugh^ laden with thousands of flowers, in evenr degree 
of expansion, and of a bloom and delicacy of scent that imDued the 
whole atmosphere with the most exquisite perfume: indeed, I 
believe, that in no country of the world does the rose grow in such 
perfection as in Persia — ^in no country is it so cultivated and prized 
by the natives. Their gardens and courts are crowded with its 
plants — their rooms ornamented with vases, filled with its gathered 
branches, and every bath strewed with the full-blown flowers, 
plucked from the eyer repienished stems. Even the humblest 
mdividiial who pays a piece of copper monejr foft a few whiffi of 
a haSoun^ feels a doable enjoyment wlien he feids it stuck with a 
bud from his dear native tree. Bnt in Ihis delkaoas garden of 
Negauvistan, the eye and the smell were not the only senses regaled 
by the presence of the rose ; the ear was enchanted by the wild and 
beautiful notes of the multitude of nightingales, whose warblings 
seemed to increase in melody and so&iess with the unfelding of 
their favourite flowers." 

Hinenlfl. Iron is abundant in the province of Hyrcania, and copper, rock- 
salt, and naphtha, occur in various regions. Slate, marble, and 
torquoise are oflen met with, and veins of silver were anciently 
wrought. Nature has not been niggard in its gifts to Persia, and in 
ito pdmy days of empire, its great and scattmd population must 
have fennd an easy subsistence. But its government had no sta- 
bility — its aggressive wan led to the ne^ect of agricoltuxe— (he 
support of great armies drained the country of its resources— change 
of dynasty often covered many portions of the land with inunediate 
stermty, and its national gloiy was like the meteor that flits with 
a momentary brilliance, and sinks into deeper gloom. 

MedUb Media' is a country, the name of which the sacred history appears 

to derive from Madcd, one of the descendants of Japhet; while, accord- 
ing to Strabo, it was denominated from Medus, the son of Medea 
and Jason, or from a city called Media, whence the whole country 
borrowed the name. This country was bounded on the north by 
the Caspian sea; on the south by Assyria, Snnana, and Perna 
'Ptopet; on iihe west by Armenia Major ; and on the east by Parlhia 
and Hyrcania. It now feims the province of Al. Jebal, or Irae 

Pnvfawea Media was, in early tames, divided into mx. provinces, which were 
afterwards reduced to two — ^Media Magna and Media Atropati^ 

In the former the principal cities were Laodicea, Apamea, Arsacia, 
and especially Ecbatana, the seat of the Median, and afterwards of 
the Medo- Persian monarchs. Here, according to Josephus, " Darius 
found among the records of Cyrus " his decree, commanding " that 
Kcbatanik the temple should be built in Jerusalem."* Ezra ^ names the 
place "Achmetha, the palace in the province of the Medes." 

ilnZendfHiacUya. s Antui. b. zL c. 4 Svi.2. 
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This city is also mentioned by name in the books of Tobit and Deacriptioni 
Judith. In the latter^ it is described as having "walls round 
about, of hewn stones, three cubits broad and six cubits long, 
the height of the wall seventy, and the breadth fifty cubits, gates 
raised to the height of seventy, and the breadth forty cubits, and 
towers upon the gates a hundred cubits high, and the breadth in 
the foundation threescore cubits.^' The following account of 
Hevodotof r opro a on ts this dty as poflsesnng great importanoe and 
exteoty and bemg of a very singular ooliatriielaoiL 

^Tbere were aevea walla of a drcolar fbrm, gtaduallv riamg 
above each other to the extent of the height of each wa£L The 
palace and treaaoxy were witfain the innermost enclosure. The 
outer wall was equ^ in cirornDferonee to the citj of Athena, (which 
Tliucydides has described as one hmidred and seventy-eight fur- 
longs.) The battlements of this outer wall were painted white, the 
next black, the third purple, the fourth blue, the fifth orange ; so 
that the walls might be known by their different colours. The two 
innermost were distinguished from the rest, the one being covered 
with silver, and the other with gold." In this province was also 
dtoated Kegeia, described by Isidorus as the greatest city in Media. 
It 18 suppoaed to have been the aame aa Bages, mentioiied in the 
book of TobH aa near to Ecbataoa. 

Media Atropataa contained Graza, the metropolis of the proyinoe ; Media 
also the cities of Samna» Fazina, and Gyropolis. This tract, accord- 
ing to Sinibo, was possesaed by the Cadnd and the Caspii, a barbar- 
oaa people of Scythian origin. It is probable that in Media 
there were two cities named Ecbatana, and Major Rawlinson, 
with his usual felicity and power of learned illustration, has 
made it apparent, that the most famous city of that name was 
in Media Atropatia, and not, as usually supposed, in Media Major. 
He identifies the place with the ruins of Takht-i-Soleiman. " The Rawiinson s 
first view," says he, " of the ruins of Takht-i-Soleim^n is certainly SeSSSST 

atriking. From a diatenoe Ihey preaent to mw a grey 

hoary maaa of cmmblmg waDa and buildings enoirding a small 
piece of water of the deepeat aanre, and bocmded by a stony line 

of wall supported by nnmerona bastiona. The hill of 

Takht-i-Soleunltn i^pears at first as if it were isolated, but this is 
not strictly the case. On the southern, western, and northern feces, 
it presents a steep acclivity to the valley; but, at the north-east 
and south-east corners, the ground rises gradually ; and, on its eastern 
face, it is thus very sHghtly elevated above the country beyond the 
wails. At the south-west comer I found the height of the hiU, by 
trigonometrical observations, to be 150 feet above the plain, and 
that of the wall at its summit, where perfect, to be 30 feet, giving a 
total of 180 feet; and this mi^ be tSkm aa a general araage of 
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View of the height aloDg the three steep faces. The brow of the hill is crowned 
by a wall, the most perfect part of which is along the southern face, 
and the most ruinous upon the western. . . . There are the remains 
of thirty-seven bastions, and the circuit of the wall, measured from 
point to point of these bastions, is 1330 paces, or a little more than 
three quarters of a mile. At a few points only, near the gateway on 
the south-eastern face, is the hue of wall perfect ; but where it is 
perfect, the masonry is shown to be most excellent. The breadth of 
the trail is 12 feety the outer fiuang being ocxmposed of hewn Uocks 
of stone, about 14 inches deep, and 2 feet in length, alternating with 
thin stones laid edgeways and perpendicularly between them ; and 
the whole being fitted with extreme care and nicety. The interior 
is filled up with huge unhewn blocks imbedded in a lime cement, 
which is now Ailly as hard as the stones themselves. The bastions 
that are now perfect, near the gateway at the south-east comer of 
the fort, are sohd, and taper upwards from the base ; but I c<innot 
think these can be of the same age as the bastion, for they are 
formed of smaller stones, less accurately fitted ; and, in other parts 
of the fort, fragments of the old biistions remain, faced with the same 
huge blocks of hewn stone, whicli mark the general character of the 
real andent building. It appears to me as if the bastions near the 
gate had been repaired in times CQumaratiYdj modern. The gateway 
which &oes S. 30^ £., is quite perfect It consists of a single arch 
12 feet high and 10 feet wide, and is formed entireljr of massive 
hewn blocks ; a bastion protects it on either side. Above the gate- 
way, and extending from one bastion to the other, is aline of blocks, 
each carved with a rude representation of an arch, which thus form 
a sort of ornamental frieze to tlie portal, and olFer the only specimen 
of ancient sculpture to be found upon the walls."^ The enterprising 
traveller discovered in the ruined city the remains of a Fire Temple.^ 

FinT«m|9e. "Amid the mass of crumbling rubbish, it was not very easy at first 
to ascertain the original design of the building; but ailer some 
trouble I succeeded. The temple has been a square edifice o£ 55 
feet It was built of bridm, admirably baked, sind hnd in plaster, 
which seems very much to resemble the Roman cement of the 
present day. So strong, indeed, is this cement, that in some places 
where the arch is destroyed, the superincnmbent building still 
remains uninjured, supported merely by the adhesion of the 
bricks to each other. The outer wall is shown to be 15 feet 
thick. A high, narrow, vaulted passage within this surrounds 
the central chamber, and communicates ^vith it by a large, broad 
arch, upon each of the four faces. This chamber, where the sacred 
lire was, I conclude, deposited, is supported by massive walls, 
also 15 feet thick. It is roofed by a circular dome, and measures 
inside 10 paces square. The central chamber ii now filled tqp 

iJoomal of the Rcqral Geographical Soolely, vol X. >Ibid. 
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with ruin and rubbish to the spring of the arch. . . . The interior 
of the dome in tlie central chamber is coated with a thick cover- 
ing of black, which seems to have been caused by the smoke of 
the sacred fire, burning for centuries upon the altar underneath." 
Major Rawlinson sums up his arguments of identification in the 
following succinct and pithy paragraj)bs : — 

" I have shown that Herodotus describes the capital of Media liawUnson's 
Atropateue, under the name Eel jatana, with certain traits of descrip- "^""''^ 
tive character, only appUcable to tlic ruins of Takht-i-Sideiman ; 
that lihe same place is called in the book of ToHt Ghairan, which 
title I have succeeded in tracing down through various fields of 
evidence to the time of the Arahsi hy whom the city occupying the 
site of Takht-i-Snlfihn4n was still named Airan, identical with 
Charran in its latest stages of existence ; that the ancient Persian 
name of V4r, also attached to the castle of this city of Deioces, was 
preserved in the Greek Vera, the distinctive epithet of the fortress 
besieged by Mark Antony at Takht-i-Suleiman ; that Gaza, tlieGaza. 
more familiar appellation of the Atropatenian capital, is but the 
translation of its ancient name, Ec])atana ; that Alexander and his 
officers, failing to penetrate to tins city, failed also to discover its 
distinction irom the Ecbatana of Greater Media j that the con^ion 
of all sabseqnent geography is to be referred to this sonrce; that 
later authors pesenre notices of Ecbatana, which can only be 
ei^lained by mai application to the Atropatenian ci^ital of that 
name,— the authors tiiemselves, at the same time, appearing in their 
ignorance to refer them to the other city ; that this connected series 
of ambiguous allusions to the £cbatana of Northern Media continues 
from the point, where we lose sight of the city, under a distinct and 
positive form of evidence, up to the period when the capital having 
changed its name, becomes famihar to the Romans under the title 
of Gaza ; and here I close the most ancient, and, consequently, the 
most diiiicult part of the inquiry. 

The next stage of the inquiry takes up tiie aj^^ument at the 
period of Antony's Median War; it connects all the notices which 
occur in classic authors, of the Atropatenian capital, between this 
era and the extinction of the Parthian monarchy ; it assumes, as a 
natural inference, strengthened by an accumulation of inductive 
evidence, all ten^Ung to tiie same point, that this capital must neces- 
sarily occupy the same position as.the one which has been hitherto 
traced under the name of Ecbatana ; and, in showing the applica- 
tion to the site of Takht-i-Suleiman of all the recorded measure- Takht-i- 
nienls, and all the illustrative evidence of the period, it at the same 
time verifies the preceding argument, and passes on from the great 
question of the identification of the Ecbatana of Deioces, to the 
more tangible epoch of the Sassanian djmasty. 

'*In the third stage of the inqiiiry, the great object is to establish 
a connection between the Byzantine account of the Atropatenian 
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capital and the Oriental notices of the same dty ; and this is eflfected 
Ousaea. by showing the eveDts assigned by one party to Canzaca, to be 

described in the annals of the other, as occurring in the great city 
of Shiz ; and by detailing the evidence, common to both parties, of 
the famous temple that contained the most sacred fire of the 
Persians being situated in this city of Canzaca or Shiz, which was 
the capital of the province of Azerbijan. There are, besides, several 
measurements} and other traits of evidence in this period of history, 
yrbixk mufonnly accord In ihe&r applkabilil^ to the site of Takht4- 
Snlamfin, and thus tend moat forcibly to strengthen and to consoli- 
date all the preceding parts of the argument 

Concihulon. " The inquiry is then brought to a close by the verification of 
the position of the Arabian Shiz in modem geography. The 
detached account of this place^ which I have extracted from 
the work of Zakairya Kazvini, compared with my own personal 
observations of the ruins of Tikht-i-Suleimjin, cannot leave the shadow 
of a doubt as to the identity of the two places; and I believe 
that, in the connection and in the result of these four points of 
analysis, a difficulty is thus solved, which, for want of a httle atten- 
tion and correct topographical knowledge, has continued to the pre- 
sent dsef the great problem of AsialiQ oompaiatiTe geography ; and 
which, m the obscurity which it has hitherto cast over the map of 
ancient Persia, has presented one of the chief impedunents to the 
spread of this interesting and instructiYe aicenca" 

MmmMiMi The prinonpal moontains of Media, according to Ptolemy and 
Strabo, were GhoatKB, parting Media firom Asspia ; Zagros, aoooid- 
ing to Polybius, one hundred cubits high, dividmg it from Assyria on 
the east : also Parachoatra, placed by Ptolemy on the borders towards 
Persia, and by Strabo on the confines of Media, Hyrcania, and 
Parthia. To these boundaries, between Media and tlie adjacent 
regions, must be added the Orontes, the Jiironius, and Coronus, 
mountains of Media, arising in the middle of the country, llie 
xirers of note, according to Ptolemy, were the Straton, the Amardus, 
the Cyras, and the Cambyses. It has, however, been remaxked, 
that ** these riTers, as they are r^resented to disembogue theni^^ 
into the most souihem part of the CSaspian sea, could not belong to 
Media Proper as it has been described by the ancients." 

Climate and The climate of Media is still more varied than that of Persia. 

production. northern parts, lying between the Caspian moontains and the 
sea, are very cold and barren, the earth swampy, and fuU of 
marshes. Insects abound there, and anciently those parts were 
greatly infested with scorpions. The provinces more remote from 
the sea enjoy a wholesome air, though liable to heavy rains and 
violent storms, especially in the spring and autumn. The southern 
parts produce all sorts of grain and necessaries for life. A great 
many varieties of the grape are cnltLysEted, the coontiy Is watered 
by many pure riYuleta^ and the pophur and wiUow a£ford a fi^eqtient 
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and pleasing shade. Of old Media yielded in abundance honey, 
figS) oitronsy and certain kinds of medicinal herbs. Hiere -were also 
large plains, among whidi that of Njsa is ftmons ftr the nnmerocu 
studs of horses kept for ihe use of the Persian monarcbs, and often 

mentioned and celebrated by ancient writers.^ 

The comitry of Media is first known in history as a province of 
the Assyrian empire, to which, according to Diodorus Siculus, it was 
subjected by Ninus, in the 12th century before the Christian era. 
For several ages the Medes appear to have patiently endured the 
yoke, until they revolted under Arbaces, governor of Media, as we 
have already related in our account of Sardanapalu& 

1 Compare Bitter, Erdkunde, West Asieu, p. 712 — 73d. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TOPOGRAPUY AND MONLMENTS OF PERSIA. 

Topoffraphy. A fuller account of a very few of the more noted places may now 
be given. The glories of the Persian empire may be learned from 
its ruins. They arc not so extensive and commanding as the hoary 
monuments of Egypt, but they indicate the combined wealth, skill, 
and taste of the coimtry. jN either does the climate preser\'e them 
so effectually as the dry atmosphere of Memphis and Thebes, but 
rank and luxiuiant vegetation covers and corrodes them. We need 
not allude to Hecatompylos, which some identify with Ispahan; 
nor to Nisaea, Zabang, or Aria. 

simshan. Shush, Sus, or Shushan, by " Choaspes' amber stream," was a famed 
royal city. Its walls, constructed, says Strabo,^ of brick and bitiunen, 
like those of Babylon, enclosed an oblong space of 120 stadia — 15 ^ 

1 XV. p. 723. 
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miles in circuit After the subjugation of Media by Cyrus, it was in 
ivmter, as Ecbatana 'was in snmmer) tlie residezice of tiie Penaan 
kings ; and its great antiquity is proved, not only by the traditions 
of the Greeksy who believed it to have been built by Tithonus, 
fether of Memnon, after whom its Acropolis was called the Merao- 
nemn, but by its boing evidently the Shiishan of the Jews.* That 
word signifies in the Arabic and V&rsi, or modem Persian, to this 
day, as it did of old in the llclirew and Pehlvi', or ancient Persian, 
a lily, — a species of flower with which the surrounding fields abound. 
In Daniel also ^ we lind that Shushan, the royal residence of Bel- 
shazzar, was near the river Ulai (*Viw,) in the province of Elam, i iai. 
(dtt,) but according to the Greeks, the Eula'us was the principal Euiasus. 
stream in this territory, which comprehended Cissia and its sub- 
division Snsiaaa. The Acropolis of Snsa was the fixrtress in which 
the treasDxes of tlie Persian numarchs were preserved, as appears 
firam Herodotus' and Axxian.* The position of this city has been 
much disputed; some antiquaries having supposed, with Dr. Vin- 
cent,^ tliat it was on the same site as Shuster, (in 32" N. and 49** 
E.,) while others follow Major Rennell, who, with his usual saga- 
city, has fixed on Siis or Shush, (m 32'' 10' N. and 48« 12' E.,) 
about 32 miles west north-west of Shuster, as agreeing better wiUx 
the data furnished by the ancients. 

The ruins of Shush extend not, perhaps, less than 12 miles Ruins 
from one extremity to the other,*' and occupy *'iui immense space"*"*" 
between the Kerak or Euhcus and the Abza, or Coprates, consist- 
ing of hiUocks of earih and rdbbish,' covered with fragments of brick 
and coloured tiles. These mounds consist of masses of day and tile, 
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1 Dan. viiL2; NehenkLl; £8lih.L2,ftc. Sviii«2. 
V. 49. * uL 16. 

^ Nearchus, p. 415. « Kinneir, Mem. p. 99. 

' Fragments of eturthenware scattered in the jrreatest profuBion are laid to be 
fonnd t r the distance of 7 fiunaUu (26 mUe&>- Waipol; Turkey, L 420. 
[e. o. h.] u 
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with irragular layers of biiok and moxtar, five or aiz feet in thick- 
ness, as a kind of prop to the znass. They bear some resemblance 
to the ruins of Babylon ; and it is deserving of observation, that 
Strabo says expressly ^ that " according to some, the walls, temples, 
and palaces of Siisa were built, like those of Babylon, of bricks and 
asphaltus." At the foot of the most elevated of these mounds (Sir 
J. M. Kinneir ^ calls them, as well as the Babylonian ruins, " pyra- 
Daniei s mids ") Stands the tomb of Daniel, a small, and, apparently, modem 
building, within which the rehcs of the prophet are supposed to rest 
The antiqiuly of the tradition which marks this place as the borlal- 
place of Baniel, is considerable, as it is not only mentioned by Ben- 
jamin of Tadda, who -visited Sib in ihe latter half of the 12th 
centory, but by one of the earUest Mussulman writers, Ahmed of 
Kiifah, who died a.h. 117, (a.d. 735,) and who records the removal 
of the prophet's coffin.^ Independently of the vast extent of these 
ruins, their similarity to those on the site of Babylon, and the 
correspondence of their position with that of Susa, another evidence 
of a very remarkable kind is furnished by inscriptions in the 
Cuneatic arrow-headed character found only here and at Babylon, Behis- 
loMriptioiit. Nineveh,* Yan, the city of Semiramis,^ Persepolis, and in 




[ Joneilon of tte Xlgito and SaphratM at ObabM.] 



Egypt combined with hieroglyphics.*' In the capitals, thcret'ore, 
of the Assyrian and Persian monarchs, and in Egypt, alter 
it became a Persian province, and there alone, are monuments 
inscribed with these singiilar characters foimd; they may, conse- 

' XV. 728. ' 3 p. 100. ' Walpole, Turkey, i. 430. 

* Rich, Babylon, ii. bo, ' v. Noav. Joum. Asiat. iL 176. 

• GhampaUion, Mds, pL viL fig. 126, p. 282. 
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quently, be considered as authentic memorials of the first two of the 
four great monarchies of the ancient world. One of these monu- 
ments at Shush/ which is now venerated as an amulet by the sur- 
rounding population, bears in its general style, and in some of iLs 
figures, a strong resemblance to the stone found at the Taki Kesra, 
or Palace of Chosroes, now preserved in the Royal Cabinet of Anti- 
qidlies at Pazis,' which, hke &e one juat iD6iiti<med, has oofoons 
aixow-headed msciqitioDfl. Another stone finind at Shdsh has no 
Bcolptniesy except a long and beaudM legend, in characters an inch 
in length, and of admirable workmanship.' Of three remarkable 
stones preserved in the enclosure round the Kabri Dkoiyiil — ^Daniel^si^jjjj** 
Tonib---one only is described by the traveller from whose journal 
the preceding extract is talcen ; but Sir J. M. Kinnoir* was informed 
that "large blocks of marble covered with hieroglyphics are not 
imtrequently here discovered by the Arabs, when digging in search 
of hidden treasure." How changed this spot from earlier times ! 
"^The halls of Ahasuerus, so ample as to feast the rulers of a hundred 
and twenty-seven satrapies for a hundred and fourscore days, are 
now Toid and desolate, save when the wolf and the hyena gorge 
themsdres with prey, and &e owl flaps his heavy wing over the 
scene of rain. 

In num^ a heap, the ground 

Heaves, as though ruin, in a frantic mood, 
I!;ul (lone its utmost. Here and there appear. 
As left to show his handiwork . . . 
An idle odliimn, a hatf-bomed areb — 
A wall of MHne great tempLe. — Bogen* 

Pasargada?, written by Ptolemaeus and Sohnus, Pasargada, was an i ivsargada. 
ancient royal city, built by Cyrus on the spot where he had 




1 Walpole, Turkey, ii. 426, pL ix. Sir William Ousoley, Travels, i. pi. xxu fig. 7. 

2 Millir^ Monum. In6dits, i. pL viH. ix. » Walpole, Id. p. 422. 
«p.lOO. 
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defeated Astyages the Medc. At this place, accordmg to Phitarch, 
the kings of Persia were consecrated by the Magi. It is now identi- 
fied with tho [)lain of ^loiirghab/ and is famed for the supposed 
tomb of Cyru'^. This tomb, constructed in tlie genuine Persian 
lashion, was a tower of moderate size, sohd below, with a sepulcliral 
shrine, (anKosy) roofed' above, and a very small entrance.* It was 
almost hid in a thick grove of trees, and contained, when first examined 
hj Alexander's command, a conch, sarcophagus, table, and onps 
of gold, and many garments adorned witli precious stones; but 
it had been plundered before his second visit, on his return from 
Bactria, notwithstanding the presence of a body of magi appointed 
to guard it. The inscription upon it, in the Persian language and 
character, was this : " I, O man ! am Cyrus, who gained th<' empire 
for the Persians, and ruled over Asia. Do not, therelbre, envy me 
this monument * 

The evidence that this was the tomb of C^tus is almost conclu- 
sive. The description given of the building by ancient "WTiters 
corresponds with its appearance. Arrian, who wrote from the 
testimony of Aristobulus, an eyewitness, thus speaks of it: ''The 
tomb of Cyrus was in the Boyal Paradise at Pasargadse, round 
which a grove of various trees was planted. It was supplied with 
water, and its fields covered with high grass. The tomb below 
was of a quadrangular shape, built of freestone : above was a house 
of stone with a roof. Tlie door that lends into it is so very narrow, 
that a man not very tall witli dithcult y can get in. Within is the 
golden cofiin of Cyrus, near which is a scat with feet of gold ; the 
wh(»le is hung round with coverings of purple and carpet.s of 
Babylon. ... In the vicniity was built a small house for the magi, 
to whose care the tomb had originally been intrusted, and so con- 
tinued, since the time of Gambyses, from fathers to sons." The 
cuneiform inscription found upon it was deciphered by Grotefend 
and Lassen, the latter of whom read it — Adam Qmrus Kshftjathiva 
Ilakhamanisija — I am Cyrw, the King, the Aohsemenian.' Sir 
Robert Ker Porter describes tl: monument as standing in an open 
area, marked and bounded hy the broken shafts of twenty-four 
columns, the base of the tomb being formed of immense blocks of 
wliite marble, while a succession of colossal steps leads up to the 
pedestal. The traveller was allowed to enter the royal sepulchre, 
and thus records his impressions : " When I entered, I found that 
the thickness of the walls was one soUd smgle mass of stone, 
measuring five feet from the outside to within. Tlie extent of the 

^ Morier, Jouniey into Persia, r>. 1 14. Porter, I. 498. 

^ This covering is the only part which disagrees with the sepulchral towers 
erected hy the Guebres to this my, 

• Sfraho, XV. p. 730. 

* Pasargiula: is supposed to signify in Zend — Persian encampment. 

' A facsimile of the inscription on the Tomb of pyras will be found in Vanx's 
excellent voliune^" Minev^ and Penepolie.** London, 1850. 
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chambers was seven feet wide, ten feet long, and dght in hd^ht 

The floor was composed of two immense slabs, which joined nearly 
in the middle of the chamber, crossing it from right to left. But 
I lament to say, that, immediately opposite the door, both the floor 
and the wall are much injured by the several invaders of this 
ancient tomb. The marble surfaces are cruelly broken ; and in the 
lloor, particularly, deep holes are left, whicli plaiuly show where 
large iron fastenings have been forcibly torn away. Doubtless their 
corresponding points attaclied some other mass to this quarter of the 
building, similar depredation being marked on the marble of the 
wall Not a scawteb of any cUStuae kind, savB die omel dents from 
the hammers of the barbanans, intermpted the even polish of ihe 
diree remaining sides. The roof is flat, and neadj bla«3c; so are all 
the sides of the chambers, excepting that which faces the door, and 
that, with the floor, is perfecdj whit«. Man has done all towards 
the mutilation of this montmient, which, from the simplicity of its 
form and the solidity of its fragment, seemed calculated to withstand 
the accidents of nature till the last shock, when her existence would 
be no more." 

Sir Kobert Ker Porter also discovered a figure with the same The statue of 
inscription on it as that we have already described. This figure is ^^^^ 
very probably a sculptui'e of Cyrus himself. We shall allow its dis- 
coverer to desdibe it in his own language. He speaks of a building in Ma's 
the flirm of a paraQelogram, and then says — " About six feet distant ^^P*^' 
from the N.E. aide of the building, and standing out in a parallel point 
to its centre, rises the square pillar which had drawn me hither. It 
appears perfectly distinct from all others, no trace of a second being 
found. One single block of marble forms it; and, as far I could 
judge, it is ftdl fifteen feet high. On examining it, 1 was delight- 
fully surprised at discovering a sculpture in bas-relief, occupying 
nearly the whole length of the N.W. side of the pilhir, surmounted 
by a compartment containing a repetition of the same inscription. 
I lost no time in measuring and drawing this invaluable piece of 
antitiuity. It consists of a profile figure of a man, clothed in a 
garment something like a woman^s shift, fitting rather closely to the 
body, and reaching from die neck to the andes. His right ann is 
put fixrward, half raised, from die dbow; and, as 6r as I could 
judge from die mutilated state of its extremi^, die band is open 
and elevated. His head is covered by a cap, close to die skull, 
sitting low behind, almost to the neck, and showing a small portion 
of hair beneath it. A circle, of what I could not make out, is just 
over the ear, and three lines marked dowm the back of the head 
seemed to indicate braidings. The beard is short, bushy, and curled 
with the neatest regularity ; the face is so much broken, only the 
contour can be traced. From the bend of the arm to the bottom 
of tlie garment nms a border of roses, carved in the most beautiful 
style, from which flows a wavy fringe, extending round die skirt of 
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the dress ; the whole being executed with the most dehcate preci- 
sion. From his shoulders issue four large wings ; two spreading on 
each side, reach high over his head ; the others open downwards, 
and nearly touch his feet. The cliiselling of the features is exqui- 
site ; but the most singular part of the sculpture is the projectioii of 
two large horns from die crown of his head ; thej support a row of 
three iMdls or ordes, within which we see smaller ones described. 
Three vessels, not nnlike our European decanters, and regolarlj 
fluted, rest upon these balls, being crested again hy three smaller 
circles. On each side of the whole^ like suppoorters to a coat of 
arms, stand two small creatures, resembling mummies of the Ibis, 
but having a bent termination to their swathed form. Over all is 
the inscription. The figure from head to loot, measures seven feet ; 
the width of the stone where he stands is five feet ; two feet from 
that line reach the present level of the ground." It may be added, 
however, that farther proof and investigation are still requisite on this 
point. Lassen places PasargadaB in fiie vicinity of Darabgberd or 
Fasa. 

Penepoiis. Persepolis was situated in the vast plain of Merdushti near the 
junction of the Bendemir and the Knr, and about dur^-fiye miles 

north-east of Shiraz. Its modem name is Takht-i-Jemshid, or 
Chehel Minar — ^the Forty Pillars. The old Persic name seems to 
have been Par^akarta— city of the Persian ; and the Greek name 
does not occur in Greek writers, till after the era of Alexander. The 
Persian appellation is Istakhr — the name of a hill in the vicinity — 
though the word itself signifies a pond or artificial reservoir. The 
magnificent structures of Persepolis fell a prey to the inveterate fury 
of Alexander and a favourite courtezan. The " Macedonian mad- 
man" and his fellow-revellers, in a fit of dninken recklessness, set 
torches to the noble piles. Later ages saw other devastators in the 
hosts of Arabian conquerors, who in successive centuries overspread 
itsmaMtve the countiy. levellers vie with one another in thear gorgeous 
descriptions of the ruins of Persepolis — thevastness and s{dendour<^its 
buildings — the terraced platform on which its palaces stood, its noble 
porbds and sweeping staircases, its elegant £ratted work, its rows of 
massive pillars, its mythiciil sctdptnres, and its sumptuous halls. The 
platform on which the palace stands is marked by three terraces, and 
faces tlie cardinal points, while on its circuit are the remains of fallen 
walls and towers. Tlie first ascent from the plain was by a vast flight 
of steps, the slope of which is so gradual that horsemen can ride to the 
summit The doorways are beautifully ornamented witli bas-reliefs, 
not unlike those of IHneveih — symbolic guardians of the royal edifice 
All around is grand and impodng. Toward the east lies the ample 
chdu i terrace which supports the &mous fbr^ pillars. On drawing near 
KSporter's the Chehel Minar, or Palace of Forty Pillars, the eye,** says Sir B. S. 

Porter, " is rivetted by the grandeur and beautiJful decorations of 
the flights of steps which lead up to them. This superb approach con- 
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sists of a double staircase, projecting considerably before the northern 
face of the terrace, tlie wliole length of wliicli is two hundred and 
twelve feet ; and, at each extremity, east £uid west, rises another 
rauge of steps; again, about the middle and projectiug from it 
ei^teen feet, appear two soiailler flights lUmng frtmi Ske same pdnts, 
where the extent of tibe range, induiding a hmding place of twenty 
feety amounts to eighty-siz feet The ascent, like that of the great 
entrance from the pkon, is extremely gradual ; each flight contain- 
ing only thirty-two low steps, none exceeding four inches in height, 
in breadth fourteen inches, and in length sixteen feet. The whole 
front of the advanced range is covered with sculptiu-e. The eye at 
first roves over it, lost in the multitude of figures, and bewildered 
by the thronging ideas instantly associated with the crowd of various 

interesting objects before it The space immediately 

under the landing place is divided into three compartments. The Sculpture, 
centre one has a plain surfece, as if intended fer an inscription ; 
prohaUy writing may have been there which is now obliterated. 
To the left of it axe feur standing figures, about fire feet six indies 
hi^ halnted in long robes widi brogues like buskins on their feet 
Tliey each hold a short spear in an upright position in both hands. 
The fluted flat-topped cap, before described on other bas-reliefe, is 
on their heads; and, from the lefl shoulder, hangs their bow and 
quiver. .... On the right of the vacant tablet are three 
figures only. Tliey look towards the opposite four, and differ in no 
way with respect to their robes and fluted helmet ; but they have 
neither bows nor quiver, ciu-rying their spear only, with the addition 
of a large sliield on the lefl arm, something in the shape of a violin- 
cello ; or rather, I should say, exactly in the form of a Bceotian 
buckler. .... Two angpilar spaces, on each side of the cor- 
rounding groups of speamen desoibed on the suifece of the 
stanoasey are filled with duplicate representations of a fig^t between 
a lion and a bull, a most spirited and admirable performance. . . 
. . From the circumstance of a collar round the neck of the bull, Ban 
it proves him to be no wild one, and that we are not to imderstand 
the combat as accidental : but whether it may be received as a proof 
that such combats were brought forward before the Persian people, 
is another question. That wild animals, of the imtameable sort, 
were not merely hunted by the bold spirits of these eastern princes, 
but preserved near their palaces, is evident from the lions' den which 
we find at Babylon after its conquest by Cyrus j but, by no accounts 
that I can reooUect^ does it appear, that beasts so immured were 
em used for sport of any land after Iheir first captu^ .... 
On the inclined planes, cofTesponding with the »ope of the stairs, 
runs a kind of fineze, on which is cut a line of figures, one foot nine 
inches hi^, answering in number to the steps, each one of which 
appears to form a pedestal for its relative figure. The figures them- 
selves appear to be a lengthened rank of those already desciibed on 
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each side of the blank tablet: and a similar range nms up the 

opposite slope. 

PUian. The immense space of the upper platform stretches to the 

north and south three hundred and fifty feet, and from east to west 
three hundred and eighty ; the greater part of which is covered with 
broken capitals, shafts, and pillars, and countless fragments of Ijuild- 
ing : some of which are richly ornamented with the most ex(^uisite 
acolptnie. The pillars were arranged in four dimons, consisting of 
a centre group six deep every way, andf an adyanoed body of twSn, 
in two nmks, and the same number flanking the centre. The first 
is to the north : it is composed of two parallel lines of six columns 
in each, fiJling twenty feet back from the landing-place of the stairs, 
and meeting the eye immediately on ascending Siem. The columns 
are at equal distances from one another. One only still stands ; the 
shattered hnsas of nine other still remain, but the places only are left 
of the otlier two, which completed the colonnade. Of the remaining 
columns, wliich once decorated these colonnades, nine only now 
stand, the rest have been totally destroyed or lie buried rmder masses 
of ruins, now forming hillocks. The form of the columns is very 
beaatiM; their total height is sixty feet, the eiroomfereDoe of ^tm 
shaft sixteen, and its length, fix>m the capital to the toros, £>r(y-foor 
feet The shaft is finely fluted in fifiy-two divisions; at its lower 
extremity hefprn a dncture and a torus, the first two indies in depth, 
and the latter one foot, feom whence devolves the pedestal, in the 
feim of the cop and leaves of a pendent lotus. The capitals which 
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remain, though iniicli Dijiired, are sufficient to show that they were 
once surmounted by tlie double demi-bull." 

It is ditiicult to convey in words a correct idea of these superb Smxirb 
and complicated ruins, the scene is so vast ; and the delapidation is 
still majestic, in its lidlen magniiicence. The palaces of the Persian 
despots resembled their empire — a bii^ gleam o£ splendour, sinking at 
oDoe into duastrons gloom. Hke childish love of ornament and display 
18 eiverywhere conspicnous. There were no less than fire tenaces, 
three o£ lUiem ahready referred to, as leading the first to the platform, 
the second to die Chehel Minar, and the third to a building yet 
beyond it But there were still other two, connected with other 
structures, and in one of these occurs a sculpture of the royal pre- 
sence, which is copied in the preceding illustration. Vaux has Deacriptton 
given the following accurate and abridged description of the scene 
from Porter:^ " In the higliest compartment of the whole, the royal 
personage appears on his cliair of state, with both feet resting on a 
footstool. Over his head are the bas-relief remains of a canopy 
supported by slender pillars, the irheUe profiiady adorned with nit 
-woA ftingeB and borders of bnUs and lions, flie chair on which 
he fflts reseniblea that on the Parthian coins, and is not unlike the 
old hig^-backed chair once so common in England. In its orna- 
ments are found the two favourite symbolical animab of the Persians, 
lions' feet on the legs of the chair, and bulls' feet on those of the 
footstool. The dress of the kin^ is very simple ; he wears neither 
collar nor bracelets, but in his right hand is a long staff or sceptre, 
and in his left the lotos. Behind him stands the usual attendant 
with the fan, and another figure follows bearing the royal bow and 
battle-axe, perhaps the sagaris of the classical writers. Behind the 
warrior is another standing figure in the long Median robe and 
fluted tiara, probably representing one of the chief civil officers of 
state attendant on the king. Beneath the king, and separated 
£rom him by a long border of roses^ are fire xanges of atten- 
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dants or guards, each row being separated from the next by a 
similar border. Sir R. K. Porter imagines that these five ranges 
of guards, evidently placed in regular rotation over each other, 
to represent their relatiYe stations near the person of the king, 
indkate ibe platform, on which the royal chair stood on an elevation 
of five steps, wiih ^e same number of ranks in the guards who 
stood before it, and who might occasionally leave a space, between 
the files of leaders, for an approach to the throne.'^ Among these 
heaps of dilapidation nre to be found the ruins of tlie palace which 
Alexander burned. How melancholy the interest which now 
attaches to such a scene — reading a terrible lesson of man's pride 
and man's ferocity — his desire to perpetuate his memory, and his 
design thwarted by the barbarous hatred or caprice of some sub- 
sequent antagonist ! The scenes of gaiety when Persepolis was in 
its glory, when royalty dwelt in its courts, and princes and 
warriors glided among its oohmms, are but a starring dream of 
the past The stem nalily is now before ns, — 

** The piles of fallen Persepolis 

In deep arrangement hide the darksome plain. 

Unbounded waate ! the mouldeiins obelisk. 

Here, like a blaatod oak, aaoends the elodb. 

Here Parian domes their vaulted halls disclose, 

Horrid with thorn, where lurks th' unpitying thief. 

Whence flits the twilight-loving bat at eve. 

And tiie deaf adder wreathes her spotted traiD, 

The dwellings once of elegance and art ! 

Here temples rise, amid whose hallowed bounds. 

Spires the black pine ; while through the naked street, 

Cniee haunt of tradeful mendnnts, springs the gran. 

Here columns, heap'd on pratiate wlnmnw, torn 

From their firm base, increase the mouldering mass. 

Far as the sight can pierce, appear the spoils 

Of sank magniiloenee ! A Uended seene 

Of msles, fanes, arches, domes, and palaces, 

Whora^ with his brother Htnror, Ruin sits." — Warton. 

The woik of That this immense structure was the work of various mouarclis 
admits not of a doubt. It may be questioned whether Cyrus be 
connected to any extent with the gigantic buildings ; but the recent 
readings of the cuneiform legends have found the name of Darius in 
pecuiiiir prominence. During his life the platform and the pillared 
oolonnade nuy have been oonstrneted, wlule other portionfl aie to 
be ascribed to AenraB and ArtaaoerxeB Odim The pdaoeihat bean 
upon it the name of Darina is therefore the most ancient portion of 
the pile, for the legend is — " Darins, the great King, King of kingSi 
the King of nations, the son of Hystaspes, the Achtemenian, he has 
executed this scnlptore."^ On another alab^ twenty-six fSaet long^ 

1 Lassen, Zeftsclir, yI p^ 9. 
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occurs the feUowing inscriptdon: — "The great Onnaad who k the various 
chief of the gods, he establiahed Darius (as) King. He bestowed on*'^'''^ 
him the empire. By the grace of Ormazd (has) Darina become 
king.'' There is atoo a third, — " Says Darius the King; may Or- 
mazd bring help to me with the deUies who guard my house, and 
may Ormazd protect this province from slavery, from decrepitude, 
from lying. Let not war, nor slavery, nor decrepitude, nor Ues 
obtain power over this pro^dnce. That I hereby commit to Ormazd 
with the deities who guard my house. That may Ormazd accomplish 
for me, with the deities who guard my house." It is plain that 
Darius wished to establish his kingdom, and felt that he wanted 
what in modem times is termed legitmiaf^. Ther^re he is anxious 
to repeat his claim, and fpaaxd it by divine right and genuine suc- 
cession. Similar inscriptions of Xerxes are also found on Tsrious 
parts of the building, and we find the great-grandson of the first 
Darius thus asserting his royal prerogative in true Persian style : — 
" I am Artaxerxes, the King of kings, the son of King Artazerxes, 
the son of King Darius, the son of King Artaxerxes, the son of King 
Xerxes, the son of King Darius, who was the son of one named 
Hystaspes^ the son of one named Arsames, an Achaenienian." 

In the vicinity of Perscpohs are also many remarkable niins 
— scattered fragments of early architcctiu^. The sepulchres at 
Naksh-i-Kustam have been well described by Sir Robert Ker Porter. Kaksu-i- 
The scene is a perpendicular diff, nearly three htmdred feet high, 
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and composed of white marble. Tombs or sepulchral chambers, 
designed for the Persian kings, are hewn out of the rock, and the 
four highest of tliem are co-eval with the glory of Persepolis. The 
lower excavations, with their peculiar sculptures, belong however to 
the SaawmHn dynaslyt and liave upon them legends in the Pehlvi 
tongue. Had space |)enBittedwe might also have described the 
Takbt-i- national and charactenstic sculptuzes of Takht-i-Bosf^br— the Throne 
of the Garden. 




|,Tftkbt-UBoi»tan.l 



Bebiatuu. But we cannot conclude without reference to the remai'k- 
able rock of Behistun. Tliis sacred rock stands on the great 
highway that leads I'rom Babylonia to the East, and rises abruptly 
from Ixie plain to the height of 1700 feet. It ftces a wide 
and beantifiil garden, and a krge spring gushing out fiom its base 
waters the adjoining plain. The sculptured part of the rock is stiU 
very perfect, and l£ijor Bawlinson has deciphered the wedge-shaped 
inscriptions.^ Prior to Kawlinson^s discoveries very strange and fim- 
tastic ideas were fcmned of the monuments. Sir Kobert Ker Porter 

Scn^toK. saw on the principal sculpture Tiglath-Pileser and the ten captive 
tribes, and Keppel discovered on it Esther and her attendants. It is 
now plain, from Rawhnson's laborious ingenuity, that Darius selected 
the surface of tliis rock to be the record of his own achievements, and 
that he constituted it the royal cliarter of the house of Achajmenes. 
The surtkce of the rock must have been long and carefully smoothed 
and prepared ere the tool of 1^ eneraver touched it, and a coating 
of suiceous varnish, greatly harder 3ian the limestone rook beneath 
it, seems to have beoi applied to the writing, which gives a dear 
and sharp outUne to the letters, and has wonderfbllj preserved the 
whole tnm the coitosbn of tiie atmosphere. The eflects of this 

1 Tenth and Eleventh volumes of the Journals of the Royal Aaiatio Society. 
See alao ptgw 261— S54 of tbis vofaime. 
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artificial preservative are still apparent to the observer. Wherever 
the rock was originally imperfect, other fragments of the requisite 
size were careftilly cemented. And that it might be beyond the reach 
of oidinary injmy, the engraving was executed on a portioii of the 
8i]i&<» 800 feet above the level of the plain. 

The histozy of the sculpture mAj be imderstood from the foUovring its hiatar. 
brief statement Darius established a new dynasty in Persia, and 
met, as may be expected, with many rivals and antagonists. Pre- 
tenders were rife in all the provinces. An insurrection broke out 
in Susiana ; a representative of the royal house of Nabonasser raised 
the standard of revolt in Babylon ; one of the race of Cyaxares 
rebelled in ^ledia ; a second false Smerdis appeared in Persia, while 
Ass}Tia, Armenia, Paiihia, and other provinces, were also involved in 
tumult and insubordination. Battles were therefore fought by the 
generals of Darius, and himself had often to march in person against 
Sie insurgents. These various enemies being sabdxtea by successive 
victories, Darius seems to have began the great monument of his 
triumphs at Behistun. He was a purifier and restorer of the national 
feith, and so his thanks are again and again recorded to Ormazd. 
The sculpture presents nine chiefs, whom he had by turns over- 
thrown ; and the struggles of Darius seem to have made him the 
more anxious to repeat, even to satiety, his royal rights and gene- 
nlopry. " ' I am Darius the King, the great King, tlie King of Kings, Readings of 
the king of Persia, the King of the (dependent) provinces, the son jjjj^piiong, 
of Hystaspes, the grandson of Arsames, the Achtemenian.' Says 
Darius the King, ' My father wiis Hystaspes ; the father of Hystas- 
pes was Arsames; the father of Arsames was Ariyaramnes; the 
fether of Ariyaramnes wasTeispes; the felher of Tdspeswas Achae- 
menes.* Says Darius the King, * On that account we have been 
called Achffimenians, from antiquity we have been unsubdued (or 
we have descended), from antiquity oiu: race have been Kings.' 
Says Darius the King, * There are eight of my race who have been 
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KiogB befinre me ; I am tihe ninth. For a yery long time we have 
been Kings.* Says Darius the King, ' By the grace of Qnnazd I am 
King; Ormacd has granted to me the empire.' Says Darius the 
King, * These are the countries which have fallen into my hands, by 
the grace of Ormazd I have become King of them, Persia, Susiana, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt; those Avhich are of the sea, 
Sparta and Ionia; Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Zarangia, Asia, 
Chorasmiji, Bactria, Sogdiana, the Saca), tlie Sattagydes, Arachosia, 
and tlie IMecians, tlie total amount being twenty-tlu'ee countries.'" 
Explanation. All the tigui'es have a legend att;iclied to them, decku'ing their 
treasonable pretensions, and how they were conquered. The first 
of the nine figures lying prostrate beneatli the long was a magian, 
and we give his inscri|ition as a specimen. " Tluis Gom&tes, the 
Magian, was an impostor. He thus dedared, ' I am Bartins, the 
son of Gyrus; I am ihe King.'** A fuller account of this celebrated 
rebel is given on ihe slab underneath him, and is so curious that it 
shall be extracted in extenao. " Says Darius, the king, there was 
not a man, neither Persian, nor Median, nor any one of our family, 
who would dispossess of the empire that Oomntes, tlie Magian. The 
state feared to resist him. He would fre([uently addi'ess the state, 
which knew the old Baitius ; for that reason he would address the 
state, saying, ' Bewai-e, lest it regard me as if 1 were not Bartius, 
the son of Cyrus.' There was not any one bold enough to oppose 
him; every one was standing obediently ai*ound Gomates, the 
Magian, until I arrived. Tben I abode in the worship of Ormazd; 
Ormazd brought help to me. On the tenth day ci the month, 
B^gay^wlisli, then it was, with the men who were my well-wishers, 
I slew that Gemotes, the Magian, and the chief men who were his 
followers. The fort named Siktakhotes, in the district of Media, 
named Niasea, there I slew him; I dispossessed him of the empire. 
By the grace of Ormazd I became king; Ormazd granted me the 
sceptre. Says Darius, the king: ' Tlie crown that had been wrested 
from our race, that I recovered ; I established it firmly ; as in the 
days of old, thus I did. The rites which Gomiites, the Magian, had 
introduced, I prohibited. I reinstituted ibr the state the sacred 
chants and sacrificial worship, and confided them to the famihes 
whidi Gomfctes, the Magian, had deprived of those offices. I firmly 
established the kingdom, both Persia and Media, and the other pro- 
vinces, as in the days of old; thus I restored that which had been 
taken away. By the grace of Ormazd I did this. I laboured until 
I had firmly estabhshcd our family, as in the days of old. I laboured, 
by the grace of Ormazd, in order that Gomates, the Magian, might 
not supersede our family.'" "Our family" — the reigning house 
thus vanquished all competitors, and it fondly hoped for unchanging 
power, as if it alone liad divine right to ride. Inscriptions of a 
similar nature, having reference to other sovereigns, are found in 
various parts ol" Persia. 
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It is a wonderfiil triumph of modem industry and skill to decipher 
these memorials. The happy process of discovery has been already 
described ; and we are now enabled to say, that the records of royal 
pomp have at length, though sullenly, given out their meaning. The 
annals of ancient historians may be now either confirmed or rec- 
tified. But alas! modem Persia, barbarous and degenerate, htis Modern 
no intelligent admiration of these ancient national wonders, it^^"**- 
is simk, effeminate, and hostile to progress. The sudden and ter- 
rible changes of a lawless despotism have again and again swept 
across it — its masses are steeped in penury and degradation, and the 
pages of knowledge, " rich with the spoils of time," are shut to them. 

Their eyes are holden," even as they gaze on mined cities and 
palaces. The enterprise of interpreting these monuments of oriental 
conquest and glory has been left to scholars from a distant part 
of the western world — whose very name and existence were un- 
known when Persepolis was multiplying its columns, and the face of 
Behistun was furrowed with sculptures. Yes ! Prophecy and liistory 
are alike illustrated with unexpected and powerful evidence! 

The ancient worlds their mysteries yield ; 
The Chaldsean sages' secrets arc unsealed ; 
The history of old time, that seemed undone, — 
Proves in the last of days but yet begun ; 
And propliecj' awaits the child of time. 
To give fresh beauties to its truths sublime. 





CHAPTER III. 

SOCIAL mSrOBT OF PKB8IA. 

ReUgioo. Sir W. Jones remariEs, t^t ^ the primeval religion of Ir&n, if we 
may rely on the authorities adduced by Mohsaii F^uoi, was that 
which Newton calls the oldest of all rdigions — a firm belief that 
one supreme God made the world by his power, and continually 
governed it by his providence ; a pious fear, love, and adoration of 
him; a due reverence for parents and aged persons; a fraternal 
aiFection for tlie whole human species ; and a compassionate tender- 
ness even lor the bnite creation." On the same authorities, it 
appears that Hushang, wliose system of religion was long anterior 
to that of Zoroaster, introduced a worship which became popular, 
and which wiis purely Sabian, a woid derived from saba, a host, 
particularly the host of heaven, in the adoration of which the Sabiau 
ritual is bdieved to hare consisted. 

"In the learned work," ^e Dabistan, which gave oocasioa to 
Sir W. Jones's Dissertation, there is a description of the several 
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Persian temples dedicated to the sun and planets, of the unageg 
adored in them, and of the magnificent pxocesnons to them on 

prescribed festivals, one of which is represented by some of the 
sculptures in the ruined city of Persepolis. But the planetary 
worship in Persia," he adds, '* seems only a part of the complicated 
reUgion which we now find in the Indian pro\'inces." 

Sir Isaac Newton, speaking of the period prior to Ilystaspes and 
Zoroaster, says, that " the various rcHgions ol' llie several unions of 
Persia consisted in the worship of their ancient kings." ^ He after- 
wards, on the anthorily of Siiidas, says, that Zoroastres gave a 
beginning to the name of the magi among the Pendana, changing 
thdr ancient sacred rites," and, " according to the sacred commen- 
tary of the Persian rit^ ascribed to Zoroastres " by Eusebius,' 
teaching a pure theism. " But," he adds, " in a short time they worshipper* 
declined from the worship of this eternal invisible God, to worship ^^1,^^ 
the sun, and the fire, and dead men, and images, as the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and Chaldeans Iiad done before."^ It appears, however, 
from the follo's\ing description by Xenophon, of tlie objects, rites, 
and ministers of worship, that the name and autliority of the magi 
were not first introduced by Zoroaster, or, at least, not in the age 
of Hystaspes ; and, that the worship of the Persians, in the time of 
CjTus, was by no means confined to the deification of their kings. 

Gambyses, at the dose of a long admonition to his son on his 
departure into Media, warns him that, " the gods, who are eternal, 
know all things that have been, are, or shall be."* " When they 
had passed the borders, they supplicated the gods, guardians of 
Media, to receive them propitiously."* On leaving his unde 
Cyaxares, to march a^^ainst " the Ass>Tians and Croesus," Cyrus 
sacrificed " first to regal Jove, then to the other deities. lie also 
invoked the heroes, inhabitants, and guardians of Media. As soon 
as ho had passed the borders, he propitiated the earth by Hbations, 
and the gods by sacrifice, and suppUcated the heroes, inhabitanti* of 
Assyria. He then again sacrificed to paternal Jove."* 

But the fullest information on these subjects, given by Xenophon, 
is in the description of a royal procession, and lihe offering of a 
solemn sacrifice. " When the gates of the palace were thrown open, Royai pro- 
first were led bulls of great beauty, four abreast, devoted to Jove and ^ 
other gods, as the magi directed. Next to tlie bulls were horses, for 
a sacrifice to the sun. After these proceeded a white chariot, with a 
perch of crold, adorned "with a wreath, and sacred to Jove. After 
this, a white chariot, sacred to the sun, and adorned as the prece(hng. 
This was followed by a third chariot, whose horses were adorned 
with scarlet coverings. Behind this followed men bearing fire 
upon a large altar. After these Cyrus himseh* appeai'ed. All the 
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people, at the sight of him, paid their adoiatiaii; bat no 
ever paid Chrrus adoration before. When they came to the sacred 
endosures, mesy sacrificed to Jove, and burnt the bulls to ashes, as 
they did on sacrificing the horses to the sun. Then killing certain 
victims to the earth, they did as the magi directed. Then they 
sacrificed to the heroes, guardians of Syria."' 

Describing the circumstances immediately preceding the death of 
Cyrus, the historian adds, that " he made the usual sacrifices, and 
danced the Persian dance, according to the custom of his country." 
Then, in ocnueqnenoe of a dream, by which he iras ^ assured that 
his end drew near, he sacrificed on the snnunit of a mountain to 
Jove paternal, the sun, and the rest of the gods."' 

Xenophon also represents the Medes and Persians as having 
greatly reverenced diviners, and addicted themselves to the practice 
of augury. The ministers of their rehgion, whom he calls Magi, 
appear to have been held in very high esteem. They were allowed 
to separate for the gods firom the spoils tiiken in war whatever they 
chose, and to set apart any portion of land, as sacred to their wor- 
ship. Of this worship they had the sole direction, and particularly 
appointed what deity should be invoked on any special occasion. 
If the work of Xenophon be " authentic in all its prominent details," 
sndi is probably the most satisfiustoiy aooocmt now remaining of the 
objects, rites, and ministers of worudp entertained by the Persians 
in the reign of Cyras, the period to which we Hndt our inquiiy. 
As to Herodotus, though he wrote prior to Xenophon, yet he does 
not profess to describe Persia as it had been, but rather as be him- 
self observed it. His short account, however, upon this subject, 
which is here quoted, does not materially difier from the description 
by Xenophon, except a.s to the hero worship, which ho seems to 
consider as rejected by the Persians. " Tliey erect neither statues, 
temples, nor altars ; but ratlier charge with great folly those who 
erect them ; for they do not, hke the Greeks, believe that the gods 
are born of men. They sacrifice on the summits of the mountains 
to JufHter, and give that name to the whole circumference of heaven. 
They also sacrifice to the sun, the moon, the earth, fire, water, and 
the winds. To these alone thCT have sacrificed from the earliest 
times. But they have learned m>m the Asayrians and AralnaDS to 
worship Urania; the Assyrians naming Venus, Mylitta; the Ara- 
bians, Alitta; and the Persians Mtra." 

It thus appears, firom the foregoing details, that the Medo-Persians 
were still as really idolaters at the death of Cyrus as at th(^ period 
to which the " Dabistan" referred; though, if the historians we 
have quoted had received, or have recorded correct information, 
the temples and images had disappeared. As to Ahriman and Ilor- 
muzd, or Ormazd, the principles of hght and darkness described by 
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Flntorch ^ as the principal deities of the Magi, there is no evidence 
for liheiT wonlup In Hub pemd. But the system of Zoroastor was 
in oonxse of time extensiYely adopted. It was a sp^sies of dnalism, DnaUsm. 
and dnallsmiras but a h^thesis to ezplam the on^ and eontmu- 
ance of ev£L Tbb assertion of two co-etemal principles pictured the 
straggle of li^t and darkness — the good god was an object of hom- 
age, and the evil deity one of execration. Love led to the worship 
of the form or, and terror urged to the propitiation of the latter. 
The Zendavesta, ascribed to Zoroaster, is not of an earlier date 
than the Sassanian dynasty. 

The Zendavesta {i.e. Living Word) consisted of twenty-one books, The 
of which the twentieth alone is preserved entire. This portion of 
the canon, named the Vendidad, consist^s of a dialogue between 
Ormazd and Zoroaster, and die other bodes have Ihe appearance of 
a species of liturgy. Four books are yet extant m a Pdilvi transla^ 
tion. The doctrine of the Zendaveste acknowledges a primeval 
principle — Zervan — infinitude and eternity. It develops the 
theoiy of dualism, already referred to, and speaks of the "Word," 
a species of mystic agent by which the acts of divinity were per- 
formed. The speculation of M. Du Perron on this notion clearly 
prove its origin in the Hebrew Scriptures. The world is, according 
to the Zendavesta, to last 12,000 yoars, onch cycle characterized by 
its own predestined events. The (iood Principle has also created 
spiritual, unembodied prototypes of all mankind — these are named 
Fervers or Ferohers — our double and pre-existent selves. Six angels 
were likewise formed to be the guardians of the world against the 
evil genius ; but no sooner were th^ brought into being, than there 
sprang into existence six dark and ferodons rivals — the work of 
Ahriman. There is also a being in this old mythobgy, named 
Mithxa — a species of mediator between God and his creatures — 
whose function was to promote the happiness and harmony of the 
world. Tliere were, of course, periods of felicity and peace, wlien 
these benignant genii obtained supremacy ; but the foiil fiend and 
his airents were ever counteracting their intentions, and thro'wing 
poison and gloom over the earth; so that there were continued alter- 
nations of warfare and repose, of light and shadow, in the history of 
the universe. At death, according to the Zendavesta, the spirit 
returns to him who gave it; there will also be a resurrection, though 
the Taiious portionsof the body have ming^ in the hour of mortality 
with theur kindred elements. The central tradis of this syrtem may 
be traced perhaps to the great Perdan reformer, though much of its 
complicated fable may be later than his enu 

Jehovah, on the other hand, says, " I form the hght, and create 
darkness; I make peace and create eviL I the Lord do all 
these things."^ Zoxx)aster seems to have studied the Hebrew 
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oracles, and some parts of Lis system betray an unitation of the 
Indian mythology. Bichardson, too, attributes to tlie religion of the 
ancient Persians ipore remains of the original theism, though cor- 
nipted, than we have discovered. He says, that " exclusive of the 
universal beHef in the fanciful Peri system, they appear, in general, 
to have acknowledged one Supreme Being, and to have paid a high 
degree of veneration to angels as subordinate deities. Tliis, with a 
respect to the stars, was the great doctrine of the Sabian religion, 
which prevailed of old in Persia, Arabia, and other Eastern coun- 
tries.^ 

LangoAge. Biduffdscm remarks, that '*the language spoken anciently in 
Persia opens a wide field of nnsatisiactory inquiry that the 
union of those people, named by Europeans the Medes and 
Persians, is of such high antiqmly, that it is lost in darkness ; and 
long pr^sedes every glimmering we can discover of the origin of 
their speech. Whatever their language was, therefore, it miist have 
evidently been very nearly the same, with the simple and common 
variation of pro'vdncial idioms." He adds, that " in this tongue ■we 
have no genuine remains ;" for the works attributed to Zoroaster are 
spurious,* being " the wretched rhymes of a modem Parsi Destour, 
who lived about three centuries ago.'' He adds, that the old 
dialect of Persia is entirely lost" amidst " barbarcms cormptionB or 
inventions of the Gaebre priests, without the least mniJitade to the 
inscriptions still discernible on the ancient ruins of Persepolis.** Bnt 
stiU the inscriptions show us something of the nature of this andent 
tongue. Tlie language is of the Arian type, resembling bf >tl i Sanscrit 
and Zend. An alphabet was in early use under the Aduemenian 
kings— one alphabet of conmioner characters, and another suited to 
monumental inscriptions. 
Forms of Tlie Ibrms of government in Media and Persia appear to have 
gorenunent ^ij^^j.^^^ considerably. Tlie first is generally supposed to have been 
d<^spotic, ailer the accession of Deioces, except that the kings, even 
* though they claimed to equal the gods themselves, had not the 
power of reversing their own decrees. Feudal customs are described 
as prevailing in Persia; where, says a great authorily on the subject 
of gOYermnent, Algernon Sidney, the kings were limited till tiiej 
conquered Babylon." Thus, according to Xenophon,* Gyazaies, 
when he sought for aid against the kmg of Assyria, sent to ^ the 
public council" as well as to Cambyses, and requested Cyrus to 
endeavour to obtain the command of the forces, " if the coundl 
should send any." Xeiiophon adds, " that the elders in council 
chose Cyrus commander of the expedition into Media." It appears 

1 Dissert. 37. 

' Such was also the opinion of Sir W. Jones, thus esmessed in a letter which he 
pabUalisd in the Fronch language, in 1771. Tow u» itmXmt de h UUdtatmne 
Orimtde savaknt que hs miserables poctnes appeUcs Saddar et Anlirirqf Noma 
etoient icrUs m bmgve Pergamc modenut^ et ieukmaU en caracteree ancieiu, 
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also fix>m this passage that Persia must have recovered her inde- 
pendence, which she lost under the ascendency of the first Cyaxares. 

The sovereigns of Persia were, however, virtually despots, andKinii& 
were saluted with almost divine honours. The Spartan ambassadors 
refused to adore the tyrant Xerxes, for they reckoned the required 
homage to be a species of reUgious worship. The crown was here- 
ditary, and the ceremony of coronation wjis one of unusual splendour. 
Out of the multitudes of the royal harem one held the rank of first 
wife, and queen. The monarch, as we learn from the book of Esther, 
was approached with tedious and stately Amnality ; and his seven 
ooonsellors are ^edally named as those who see the king's fiuse.**0(NiiiadionL 
The soTereign often administered judgment promptly and personally ; 
and among the inieiior judges, none ascendi^ the tribunal till he was 
above fifty years of age. Princes or satraps were placed over the 
various provinces of the empire, and these provinces were connected 
with the metropolis with numerous relays of posts and coiuiers. 
The following passage in the book of Esther will illustrate the usage, 
— " Tlien were tlie king's scribes called at that time in tlie third 
month, (that is, the Tnonth Sivan,) on the three and twentieth day 
thereof ; and it \s as written (according to all that Mordecai com- 
manded) unto the Jews, and to the lieutenants, and the deputies and 
rulers of the provinces whidi are finnn India unto Ethiopia, an hundred 
twenty and seven provinces, unto every province according to the 
writing thereof and tmto every people after thdr language, and to 
the Jews according to their writmg, and according to their language. 
And he wrote in the king Ahasuerus* name, and sealed it with the 
kinsfs ring ; and sent letters by posts on lioseback, and riders on 
mu^ camels, and young dromedaries." ^ The royal revenues were Jtevaraoi 

ivliL»,10. 
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partly pecimiary taxation, and partly exaction of the fruits of hus- 
bandly, for the king's household or the maintenance of the army. 
The queen's toilet and Wiurdrobe were provided for by the revenue 
of certain cities or districts, and according to that portion of dress 
to which their funds ynxe devoted, lihej leeehred aicSi names as ihe 
queen's vail, and the queea's giidle. The court consisted of an 
inunense retinue— royal servants and goards. According to Ctesiasi 
fifteen thonsand persons were fed at ihe king's table. The king 
drank only of the water of the Choaspes, which was carried about 
in silver vessels for his use. The salt of his table came &om ihe 
Afiican desert, and the wine he drank was imported fit)m Syria. 
Extrava- following paragraph from Athenseus shows the sumptuous 

extravagance of the Persian court, — " Those who wait on the king 
at table, being iilways freshly washed and handsomely dressed, pass 
nearly half the day in j)rc"paring his repast. As for the king's 
guests, some of them dine without, iu a place where all may see 
Uiem, others in the interior of ike paboe in his presence. £ven 
these, however, do not properly dine with him, Ibr tliere are two 
apartments over against one another, in one of which dines the king, 
and in the other his guests. The king sees them through f3ie 
curtain at the door, but Aey cannot see the king. On solemn 
occasions, they sometunes dine all together in the great hall. When 
the king gives a banquet, (which liappens frequently,) only twelve 
guests are invited. When the king and his guests provide severally 
their own dinners, the latter arc called in by a eunuch, and when 

they are all assembled they drink 
wine with liim, but not the same 
wine ; they are seated on tlie floor, 
the king on a chair with golden 
feet, but it is usual for them to 
quit his presence intoxicated. Gen- 
erally, * however, the king dines 
alone, his consort,' (as in the history 
of Esther,) or one of his sons is 
occasionally admitted to his table, 
and damsels from the harem are 

lynae^^^i^ri^Bcipt^arttbk accustomed tu sing before him. 

jTufMNM.] 'XTiQ banquet ot the king has the 

appearance of being very splendid, 
though in fact there reigns a great economy, as in the meals of 
the grandees also of Persia. A thousand victims are slaughtered 
eveiy day for ihe service of the palace, consisting of hones, 
camels, oxen, asses, but especially sheep; together with a great 
abundance of fowls. A separate mess is set before evezy one of 
the kingfs guests, and he takes away what he does not eat By 
&r the greater portion, however, of these victuals, as weQ at tl^ 
bread, is destined to support the household of the court, the guards, 
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<fcc., and is carried out to them in the courts, both bread and meat, 
where they receive it in rations. For as the mercenary troops 
among the Greeks are paid in money, so are the king's soldiers in 
food. The same is the case in the households of the grandees of 
Persia, and those of the governors of cities and provinces."* 

The sarveiliaDce of the royal harem was committed to eunuchs, uareni. 
and 80 greal was somber of oonodt^es, that a new victim iros 
presented to ihe king every day, and no one who had been once with 
the soverdgn was adbmtted a scKxmdtime without spedai sommoos. 
The kings of Peraa kept regular journals of their procedure, written 
by the rojral scribes. These chronicles of the kingdoms were GbnNUcie& 
deposited m the principal cities, such as at Susa, Babylon, and 
Ecbatana. Thus Ahasuerus " commanded to bring the book of 
records of the Clironicles and in Ezra we read of " the house of 
the rolls."* Allusion is made, Dan. vi. 8, to " the law of the Medes Lawa 
and Persians, which altereth not." The enemies of Daniel, afraid 
lest the king should relent toward his favourite minister, declared in 
the royal presence, " Know, O king, that the law of the Medes and 
Penians is, Tliat no decree nor ststote which the king establisheth 
may be ohanged." We are not to infer from such language that a 
statute once enacted was uttely irrevocable, and could neither be 
modified nor repealed But the phraseology implies, that edicts 
could not be altered at the capricious will of a despot, and that even 
he was bound and r^ulated by past decrees and precedents. Tlie 
book of Esther shows how a law, though not formally abrogated. Book of 
could be easily comiterv ailed ; for the Jews, the intended -vdctims of*^'^'*'''- 
a general assassination, were left at Hberty to defend themselves, and 
take vengeance on their opponents. How miserable a safe-guard 
J*ersian law was to life and property, may be seen in this transac- 
tion, when the fiercest passions of two parties were let loose, and 
played off the one against the other. ''The Jews that were in 
Shushan gadiered thonselTes together on the fourteenth day also 
of the month Adar, and slew throe hundred men at Shushan : but 
on the prey they laid not their hand. But the otJier Jews that 
were in the king's provinces gathered themselves together, and stood 
for their lives, and had rest from their enemies, and slew of their 
foes seventy and five thousand (but they laid not their hands on the 
prey.")* 

The Medes are said to have been warlike, though in the time of Warlike 
Cyrus they had become effeminate and luxurious, and were charged ^J'JSSfc" 
with corrupting tlie Persian plainness and simphcity. The Persian 
iirmy was numerous and well organized. Its very size, however, 
made it oilen unwieldy ; and the families of the soldiers followed the 
camp. Their military parade and splendour may be learned firomrwibn 
these sentences of Heroootus Bemiid these ten horses was placed *™^' 
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the sacred chariot of Jupiter, drawn by eight white horses ; behind 
the horses Ibllowed a cliarioteer on foot, holding the reins ; because 
no mortal ever ascends this seat. Behind this came Xerxes himself 
on a chariot drawn by Nisa?an horses ; and a charioteer walked at 
his side, whose name was Patiramphes, son of Otanes, a Persiian. , 
In this manner, then, Xerxes marched out of Sardis, and whenever 
he thought right, he used to pass from the chariot to a coYered 
caniage. Be^d him marched a thousand speannen, ihe farairest 
and most noMe of the Persians, carrying thdr spean in the usual 
manner ; and afler them another body df a thousand hone, chosen 
from among the Persians : after the cavalry come ten thouaaind men 
chosen fiom the rest of the Persians ; tiiese were in&ntry ; and of 
these, one thousand had golden pomegranates on tlieir spears instead 
of ferules, and they enclosed the others all round ; but the nine 
thousand, being within tlieni, liad silver pomegranates. Tliose also 
that carried their sj)ears turned to the earth, had gulden pomegran- 
ates, and those that followed nearest to Xerxes had golden apples. 
Beliiud the ten thousand foot were placed ten thousand Persian 
cavalry; and after Ihe cavahy was Idt an interval of two stades ; 
and thm the rest of the throng followed promiscuously.*" 

Annt. The Medes were celebrated for the use of the bow, wilh whidb 

they fought on horseback. Their arrows, according to an ancient 
writer, quoted by Eusebius, were poisoned with a bituminous 
liquor called naphtha. Thus prepared, they were shot from a slack 
bow, and burned the flesh -with such violence, that water only 
increased the flam(^, dust alone could abate it." The same writer 
reports, that they encouraged a breed of large dogs, " to whom they 
used to throw the bodies of their friends, parents, and relations, 
when at the point of death, looking upon it as dishonourable to die 

Poljgainy. in their beds, or to be laid in the groimd." The practice of poly- 
gamy, so inconsbtent with domestic happiness, vras carried by the 
Medes to great excess. According to Strabo, it was even enforced 
by law, and appears to have been allowed to Ihe wives, as well as 
enjdned upon the husbands. In confirming alliances, the Medes, 
according to Herodotus, like the Lydians, (besides the ceremonies 
they used in common with the Greeks,) were accustomed to make 
an incision in the arm, and to pledge one another in the mingled 
blood.2 

CivUization The Mcdes were evidently advanced in ci\nhzation prior to their 
<rft]ieM«dea. ^^j^j^j^ with tlie Persiiius. The rich colour and elegant texture of 
their dresses, prove their early commerce and manufactures.' Their 
own country was opulent, for it wiuj also the great mercantile high- 
way of Asia, and thdr Tictorious arms brought them immensft 

1 vii. 40. 

2 Tacitus (Annal. xii.) deicritras this oostom as prevalent in later timee unoog 
all the Eastern uations. 

* HeeieD, Ideen, i 205. 
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tribute. The rigid and formal etiquette of their royal court is 
rt'lli'cted in the similar Persian ceremonial. The priestly caste 
among them was the magi, originally one of the six tribes of which 
the nation was composed. Their worship was astrolatry — their gods 
sparkled in the clear sky above them. The magi were not only the Magi. 




t 



national prie8thood, but a ruling caste, to whom belonged all Their powwr. 
mental culture, and all knowledge of art, science, and legislation 
possessed of the only intellectual wealth which the country afforded, 
they naturally held an undisputed supremacy, and kept their intel- 
lectual inferiors in awe. They could check the sovereign, and even 
supplant the dynasty. The functions of law were committed to 
them. Ahasuerus consulted them on the repudiation of Yashti, and 
they are described as " wise men that knew the tunes, ^ 80 was 
the king's manner toward all that knew law and judgment"' 
Under the Medo-Peraian empire the magi still ruled and ftscinated; 
and Nebuchadnezzar, under Ihe idea tluit the Hebrew recaller and 
interpreter of his forgotten dream eclipsed the vr^sQ men of his 
own court, and was of a higher order of the sacred caste, fell upon 
his fiice, and worshipped Daniel, and commanded that they should 
offer an oblation and sweet odour unto him." Wliat knowledge the 
Median magi had, was, however, allied to weakness and folly. They 

* Ma^, indeed, signifies priest in the i'ehlvi language. 
' Eatbor L ttyde) Beligio Vetomm Pemram. 
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professed divination and magic, and they untblded secrets by raising 
the dead, and by means of cups and water. 

As to the manners and customs of the Persians, Herodotus* 
describes the profusion in which they indulged, as the celebratioii 
of birthdays, their minute distinction of ranks, their forms of saliita- 
tioD, and iheir eagerness to adopt the &8liioii8 of foreign nations. 
He justly commends the law wmich forbade any person, even lihe 
king, to punish a criminal capitally for his first offence; and another 
whuh restrained the severily of masters towards their slaves. On 
the subject of the Persian education Xenophon has enlarged, as the 
design of his " CyropaBdia" naturally led him. The Persian youth 
were taught three things — to ride, to use the bow, and to speak 
truth,- According to him, to prevent crimes by a wise early institu- 
tion rather than to punish them -with severity, was the great object 
of the Persian government, which Herodotus had before praised 
for rendering falsehood opprobrious, and not permitting that to be 
spoken o^ which it was improper to practise. Under such a salu- 
tary diadplixie, according to this historian, was Gyros formed, and 

was he indebted for that courage, 
perseTerance, and subordination among his soldiers, which enabled 
tiim to become the founder of the Medo-Persian empire. 

The sciences have no place in an account of this empire, in the 
time of Cjrrus ; and, of the arts which then adorned it, very little 
can be discovered. Cyaxares, called Darius the Mede, according to 
Sir Isaac Newton, " was the first king of the Medes and Persians 
who coined gold money. They were called Darics, or Stateres 
Darici, and stamped on one side with an effigy of an archer, who 
was crowned mtli a spike crown, had a bow in his left hand and au 
arrow in his right, and was clothed with a long robe.** He adds, 
" I have seen one of them in gold and anoliher in atlver. They were 
of the same wei^t and value with the Attic stater, weighing two 
Attic drachms.'** 

As to the degree of perfection architecture and the arts of design 
had arrived in Medo-Persia, at the dose of the period we are 
describing, very little indeed can be ascertained, but much may be 
learned from the discovery and description of the palace of Perse- 
pohs, a city, the building of which is attributed by yElian to the elder 
Cyrus. Those vast ruins indicate the blended t;iste, sldll, and wealth 
of their founders. The literatiu'e of Persia has perished, but its 
monuments remiiin — its truest history. Ruskiu truly and beautiiullpr 
remarks, in his "Seven Lamps of Architecture," — "How cold is 
aU history, how lifeless all imagery, compared to that which the 
living nation writes^ and ^ uncomipted marble bears! How 
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many pages of doubtfiil record might we not often spare for a few 
stones left one upon another!" The spirit of oriental architecture 
is in contrast to that of the western world. It rejoices in colour 
and ornament, and leaves form as a subordinate matter. Oui* 
structures, with all their elegance and symmetry, would appear 
cold and lifeless to the oriental eye. Durabihty was also a mere 
secondary consideratioii. The prodacdon of a gorgeous speotade — 
of a fibnc whleh should deUgjht and eatiance the present generatioii 
of admirersy seems to baye been the roHng passion of PeiBian sove- 
reigns and their architects. Gaudy decoration, as may be seen also 
in the Alhambra, was therefore preferred to massive substantial 
masonry. The reader ivill find an interesting account of the Perse- 
pohtan ruins, as well as an ingenious attempt to restore them, by 
beautiful engravings, in Eerguason's work already referred to.^ 

1 The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis fieetored, bj James Fergusson, Esq. 
London, 1861. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POUnGAL HI8T0ET OF MEDIA AMD PEB8IA. 

Early DiodoFus Siculiis, on the authority ot" Ctesias, has recited the 

thlT^Sdel names and actions of seven princes, respecting whom Herodotus is 
entirely silent ; but as Ctesijis has been regarded as entitled to the 
epithet fabulous, many prefer the authority of "the Father of History," 
According to Herodotus, the Medes^ on reoovering their indepea- 
dence, first adopted a popular govemmenty or rather organized several 
distinct goremments, which appear soon to haye been jealous of 
each other, and disposed to mutual hosdli^. After some years of 
confusion and anarchy, one of their countrymen, Ddoces, by the 
reputation he attained as a judge of their differences, procured 
himself to be elected king, in the year 710 before the christian 
era. 

i>eioce8. This first king of the Medes soon degenerated from the exercise 
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of mildness and equity, which had secured his advancement, and 
became a tjrrant. He exacted from the people the labour of build- 
ing, for liis ma^iificenco, the famous city of Ecbatana, where, to 
preserve liis dignity, he kept himself concetiled in the interior of his 
palace, belie\dng," says the historian, " that while invisible to his 
jiubjects, he should be regarded as one of a superior race." Yet, us 
Alontesquieu has remarked, this seclusion affected by the princes of 
Asia, was attended with no inconsiderable h azard.^— *' Cette puis- 
sance invi^ble qui gonyeme est toujonxs la m^me poor le peuple. 
Quoique diz rois, quil ne ooonott que de nom, se soient egorg^ 
Tun apr^s Tautre, il ne sent ancnne difiirence, o'est comme s^il avoit 
M gouveme successivement par des esprits.**' Herodotus, how- 
ever, has described this prince as making himself known by a \ngor- 
ous exercise of justice, which, from the recess of his paLaoe, he dis- 
tributed to all liis subjects by means of his officers. 

Deioces, according to the most probable account of these ages of 
uncertain history, appears to have passed fifty-three years in the 
exercise of royalty, when ambition drew him from his retirement, 
and he was sljiin in battle with the Assyrians. His son Phraortes i'hraortea 
succeeded to his crown, and also inherited his martial propensities. 
He fell befine ihe walls of Mineveh, after a reign of twenty-two 
yean. 

Gyazares, the son of Phraortes, now ascended the throne. He Oyum. 
rigorously disciplined his army, soon recovered what his fiither and 
grand&ther had lost to the Assyrians, and then carried the war into 
the ensBoy^s country. There he besieged Nineveh, to revenge the 
injuries which Nuchadnezzar had inflicted on the capital of Media. 
But he was called away by a formidable irruption of the Sc^-tliians, 
who now overran a great part of Asia. Engaging them in battle, 
his army was routed, and his country for some years subjected to 
the conquerors. At length he is said to have prevailed over his 
enemies by the following stratagem, lie invited them to a general 
entertainment among the Medes. The master of each finmly intoxi- 
cated his guest Then the Scythians were massacred, and the 
kingdom was restored to independencei though not to ihe enjoy- 
ment of peace ; for Cyaxares was speedily engaged in a war with 
Alyattes, the king of Lydia, the occasion of wluch is thus related by 
Herodotus*^ Certain Scythians had fled from a popular tumult, and 
taken refuge in Media, where they were protected by the king.' He 
intrusted some youths to their care to be ta\ight the Scythian 
language and the use of the bow. These straiiLaTs were skilful 
himters ; but one day, returning from the chace without bringmg 
any game for the king, he reproved them in vcrv' provoking terms. 
They consulted on a method of revenge, and determined on a 

^ Let. Tcrs. Xo. 100. 2 j. 73, 7}, 

3 The passage of sach hordes firom one government to another has been, in ail 
ages, a mutfulfloiirce of war in Aria*— Bitter, Erdicimde vOn Aden, ii 2. 
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letaliadQn the most homble. Killing one of the jouths oonmiitted 
to their care, ih^ dressed the flesh in the maimer of game, and it 

was thus served up and eaten by Cyaxares and his guests. The 
Scythians fl(?fl and sought the protection of Alyattes, wlio refused 
to deUver them up to the justly exasperated king of Media. 
WMTvtth On this refusal, a war commenced between the Lydians and the 
Medes, which continued five years, and was attended with various 
success. A remarkable event happened during one of their engage- 
ments. In the sixth year, and in the midst of a battle, when neither 
ade coi]]d reasonably claim superiority, the day was gnddenly 
involved in darkness; this phenomenon, and the poerticolar period 
at which it was to happen, had been foretold to the lonians by 
Thales the Milesian.^ Awed by the solemnity of the event, the 
parties desisted from the engagement; and it fhrtiier influenced 
them to listen to propositions of peace, which were made by Syen- 
nesis of Cilicia, and Labyiietus of Babylon. To strengthen the 
treaty, these persons also recommended a matrimonial connection ; 
they ad^dsed that Alyattes should give Arycnis, his daughter, to 
Astyages, son of Cyaxares, from the just con\dction, that no political 
engagements are durable unless strengthened by the closest of all 
possible bonds. 

Beleased from the Lydian war, he resumed the siege of Nineveh, 
which he took, in conjuncdon with Nebuchadneszar, king of Baby- 
lon. The confederate princes now led their army against the king 
of Egypt, whom they forced to abandon his acquisitions in Assyria, 
and to retire into his own country. Their joint eflK)rts agunst the 
Holy Land are detailed in the sacred history. 

Herodotus attributes to Phraortes the conquest of Persia, but 
that country was rather subdued by his son Cyaxares — a supposi- 
tion wliich best agrees with the language of the Scriptures. Thus 
the kingdom of Media was enlarged to a powerful empire, for 
Cyaxares shared his conquests with the king of Babylon. The 
Median prince died in the fortieth year of his reign, and was suc- 
Astyages ceeded by his son Astyages, the Ahasuerus mentioned in Ihe Book of 
DanieL' 

We have already alluded to the marriage of this prince with 
Aryenis, the daughter of the king of Lydia. By her he had 
Cyaxares IL, called in Scripture Darius the Mede. He had also a 
daughter named Mandane, who became the mother of Gyros, and 
to his name we refer for the later history of the Medes. 
cyra& The histoiy of Cyrus,^ in addition to that obscurUy which belongs 

^ Eight different dates have been assigned for tbis eclipse. Ideler places it 610 
H.c, and CUnton, 603 B.C. 
- Ix. 1. 

3 The name L<? in Hebrew xd'^d Khoresh, mid signifies the sun— in Zend, iiwAiiK 

—allied also to the Hebrew onij, and perhaps the Coptic Horua— the Egyptian 
Apollo. 
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to remote leoords, and which espediallj overshadows the fives of 

heroes, to whom fabulous events were imputed in order to increase 
the splendour of their real transactions, is peculiarly complicated 
and perplexed, because of the very opposite accounts furnished by 
those historians who have professedly undertaken to vmte the life 
of this iHustrious prince. The lessons furnished by ambition seem 
always to come too late for any practical and beneficial result. It 
is seldom that the individual derives any advantage from his own 
experience. Chagrin and disappointment may cause a momentary 
suspension of his purposes, but renewed success re-assures him. 
He presses forward along his dangerous path, until he finds himself 
engaged in that war&re ^ from which there is no dischaige^" and is 
compelled to yield, in the midst of his dazzling victories, ms extend- 
ing mme, and his promising dreams of ftiture aggrandisement, to the 
arm of a more resistless conqueror than himself, who dismisses him 
from his warlike toils for ever. And so he is placed out of the 
reach of the salutary instruction which his successor, either by force, 
fraud, or descent, regards with indiSereuce. If such men as 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus could be called from theu' graves, it 
woidd be some mortification, supposing the same ambitious temper 
to remain "with them, for the one to learn that his conquest of Egypt 
made so little lasting impression, as to leave it doubtful to posterity 
at what period of 1& life and reign it took place ; and for me other 
to be informed, that the historians who contended fer the honour of 
transmitting his renown to iutciie ages, have so widely differed in 
the most simple, as well as the most momentous facts, that neither 
his birth, his principal achievements, nor his death, are known with 
certainty. Both of these warriors have owed the renown they 
possess, first, to a people whom neither of them knew, except jus 
conquerors, and whom both of them despised ; whom the one en- 
slaved, and the other, after long captivity, but partially restored : and, 
secondly, to actions, in which they were unconscious instruments of 
the will of an unknown God. 

Herodotus and Xenophon often vary in their account of Cyrus, Xenophon 
and perhaps our safest way is to extract &cts from both these ^'^'j.^^^^^^ 
writers, sometimes also inferring truth from their collision. Xeno- compared. 
I^on is represented by Plato as having given in his work his own of 
conceptions of what should constitute a just prince, rather than a ^ 
true account of Cyms : and Diogenes La^ius has inferred from his 
expressions, that he regarded the Cyropajdia altogether as a fable. 
But it ought not to be forgotten, that Plato and Xenophon, disciples 
(^f the same master, were rivals; and, in more instances than one, 
discovered towards each other all the petulance and jealousy of 
competition ; nor is it impossible, that a feehng of this order may, 
in some measure, have inlluenced the opinion of Plato in the pre- 
sent case. Cicero, probably upon this authority, asserts, that the Of Cicero. 
Cyrus of Xenophon was drawn up expressly as a model of govern- 
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meat, tad mis not even intended aa a true bistoij. This conclusion 
is expressly contradictoiy, however, of the pretensions of Xenophon 
himself, who distinctly avers, that he had diligently set himself to 
obtain the most accurate information relative to tlie education, 
achievements, and character of liis hero. He had opportunities of 
effecting this better than any other historian who undertook tlie 
task sul)sequently, because of his station in the court of the younger 
Cyrus; because of his acknowledged penetration and judgment, to 
which the ancients bore a concurrent testimony ; and because of the 
imdiyided attention which he paid to his sabject, as nninized with 
any other ooimtries or events, except in so &r as thej were brought 
into contact with the exploits of his principal personage. Scaliger 
ofsoaiigir admits no other events in the Cyropajdia as authentic than those 
una Erasmus, ^jjj^jjj ^jgQ recorded by Herodotus. Erasmus denies him even 
the merit of having produced a moral fiction, and impugns the 
character of the prince, while he agrees with others in regarding it 
as imaginaiy. Thus Xenophon has been stripped, by the merciless 
hands of ancient and modem critics, of all his laurels as a philo- 
sopher, as well as a liistorian. But, in these respects, palpable 
injustice has been done him. Herodotus relates more surprising, 
and therefore more improbable, events of Cyrus than Xenophon, so 
&r presumption is on the dde of the hitter; and it Is not unlikely 
that those extraordmary transactions, narrated by the former, and 
which were peculiarly adapted to the taste of the age in which he 
wrote, so captivated his readers, as to induce the preference shown 
to his narrative over that of Xenophon. It is not intended to deny 
that the structure of the CjzopBdia is such as most writers have 
represented — a picture of government as it existed in the idea of 
Xenophon, both regarding war and [)olicy, and blended with the 
character of his hero. But an historic^al novel is not, therefore, 
necessardy destitute of all truth : it is, on the contrary — and tliis is 
its charm — built ui)ou acknowledged facts, over which the "writer 
throws the rich colouring of his own imagination. It is not neces- 
sary, probably it is not just, to consider the production of Xeno- 
phon as a mere hibhf constructed out of a few general fiicts attached 
to a real character; we are disposed to go fbrther, and to consider 
his work as authentic in all its prominent details, although mixed 
with his own sentiments, and the speeches, especially, of tlie respec- 
tive parties in it, supphed by his own hand — a method adopted by 
Advantant Josephus, and by all the ancient historians. The inferences appear 
of XenofilKm. ^ us rather in favour of Xenoplion than Herodotus, as well from 
the superior advantages of the Ibrmer over the latter in the infor- 
mation regarding this particular subject, as from the greater simpli- 
city of his narrative of the events connected with his hero. But we 
have evidence beyond conjecture when we turn again to revelation, 
as to the polar star of this night of history, and &d the reooird of 
Xenophon, in some leading particulars, agreeing more distinctiy 
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with the facts related in the Scriptures, than the history of Herodo- 
tus, wliich has been so generally followed. 

Herodotus founds the Persian empire upon the destruction of the Mistakes of 
Medes ; Xenophon unites the Medes and Bernans in ishe conquest ^''^'^^^ 
of Babylon : the last accords precisely with ibe prophecies and the 
reoorda of the BiUe on these fiusts ; the former is entirely incom- 
patible with thcnL At the same time it may not be impossible that 
some of the discrepancies between these historians, and which are 
wholly irreconcileable, relate to different persons of the same name, 
who may have been originally confounded by different writers, the 
perplexity naturally increasing as time caused them to recede from 
the era of their history ; and thus not only the different actions, but 
the different modes of death imputed to the great Cyrus, may all 
have been true, partially at least, of some heroes of a similar nimie, 
all whose individual distinctions may have been absorbed in the 
first iUnstrions personage. Such things have happened in relation 
to other distinguished personsy and are at least possible in this 
case. We shall, therefore, present a brief sketch of the nanathres 
of Xenophon and Herodotus xespectively, making the Scripture 
nairatiye our umpire in all cases of disagreement, «ad drawing our 
conclusions from it m such as are doubtfol. 

According to Herodotus, Cyrus was the son of Mandane, daughter HerodoCat*» 
of Astyages, the last king of the Medes, and of Cambyses, a Persian 
of ancient family, but of inferior rank and circumstances. The 
inducement of the king to marry his daughter so far below her 
royal dignity, and to a foreigner, is stated to have been the appre- 
hension of the loss of his kingdom by tlie issue of her maiTiage. 
Two dreams which he had related to the magi — the one, that a vine 
springing from his daughter's womb orerahadowed his empire ; the 
ciher, that water issuing from her overflowed all Asia— were inter- 
preted by them to portend the sobverdon of his own throne, and 
the subjugation of aU Asia by his grandchild. Alarmed by these Alarm of 
prognostications, he first selected Cambyses, as a man whose inferior ^"^^ 
condition was not likely to inspire ambition, and as possessed also 
of a mild temperament, Httle suited to war and enterprise. But as 
the latter dream did not take place until twelve months after her 
marriage, and seemed to signify a similar result with the former, he 
became still more terrified ; and sending for his daughter, then 
pregnant, he shut her up until afler her confinement, resolving to 
destroy her o£&pring, should it prove a son. Under these circum- 
stances Cyxus was bom, and delivered to Harpagus, one of thes^^ier 
eonrtiers, to be put to death. UnwiDing himself to be the ezeou-^^ 
tioner of inftnt innocenoe^ he transferred the cruel order to Blitra- 
dates, cme of the king's herdsmen, enjdning him, upon pain of death, 
to expose the child to perish by hunger, or wild beasts, among the 
most perilous recesses of the moimtains. The wife of the herdsmim 
having been delivered of a still-bom soui prevailed xxptm her hua- 
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band to put ihe dead child m the place of Cyrus, and to rear the 
royal iDrant as their own. This expedient being adopted, the herds- 
man's still-bom babe was dressed in the robes of the grandson of 
Astyages, placed in the same coffer, and exposed three days on 
the mountains. At the end of this period^ Mitradates summoned 
Harpagus to bear witness that the kiiifr's mandate was executed. 
Harpagiis sent some friends to ascertain the fact, and they supposing 
the dead child to liave been the royal infant, reported accordingly, 
and the babe was interred, while Cyrus was educated as the herds- 
man's son.* 

Ms boyhood. In this obscurity the prince remained until he reached the age of 
ten years, when some sparks of his natLve greatness discovered 
themselves. One day playing with companions of his own age, of 
whom, it would appear, one at least was me son of a man of superior 

rank, Cyrus had been elected long for the superiority of his genius 
and for his agility. In conformity with his imaginaiy dignity, he 
distributed his little subjects into several ranks and degrees, and en- 
forced his orders by punishments and rewards. The nobleman's son 
refiising to obey the command of his juvenile lord, he caused him 
to be so severely cliastised, that tlie boy complained to his father, 
who, incensed beyond measure at the presumption of the supposed 
son of a herdsman, brought the matter before the king. Astyages 
commanded him to be sent for, and, upon reproving him for his 
insolence in striking the son of a man of rank, was astonished at the 
spirit and eloquenoe with which Gyrus defended himself, in assert- 
ing the right inseparable from the dignity conferred upon him to 
punish the disobedient. These were circumstances which he deemed 
so much above the rank and education of the young o&nder, that 
he began to examine his features, in which he traced a resemblance 
to his own, and to inquire into his age, which agreed with the date 
of the exposure of his daughter's infant, and, therefore, he finally 
concluded that the daring boy was his own grandson. The herds- 
man being summoned to the court, at first denied the facts, 
but afterwards, intimidated at the threats of the king, he confessed 
without reserve. Astyages sent instantly for Harpagus, whom he 
confronted with tihe herasman ; but Harpagus aflirmed truly that 
he had himself been deceived. Hie king, conceaUng his resentment, 
directed Harpagus to sup wi& him that night, in honour of the 
discovery of Cyrus, and m the meanwhile to send his own son to 
the palace as his companion. The young man had no sooner 
arrived than the tjnrant caused him to be murdered, and the body 
prepared as food under different disguises. A splendid banquet 



He Is 

brought 
befiire 



Crneltjr of 



^ This story has no little resemblance to a similar mythical story about Romulus 
and the she- wolf. The wife who suckled the child was named xutai=xuon — (a dog, 
masculine or feminine,)— a name invented to supplant or explain the original 
legend, that the exposed child was suckled by a bitch. — Herodotus i. 122. On the 
Other hand, Ctesias denies that Cyrus was related to Astyages at all 
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was served to the king and the nobility, but the table of Harpagus 
was furnished only with this horrible flesh, dressed in the most 
attxactiye and delicate manner. The miserable father had no sus- 
picion iliat he had fed upon his only child, until the royal monster 
presented him the head, hands, and feet, in a hasket. He dis- 
semhled his rage and honor, diot he might haye opportonity to 
execate a deeper revenge, which fiom that moment he meditated, 
thou^ he retomed home, feigniog resignation to the absolute will 
of the reckless despot. Astyages, meanwhOe, again consulted the 
ma^ informing them that his grandson was alive, and of the cir- 
cumstances imder which he had discovered liim. They persuaded 
him that the destiny predicted by the dreams had been accomplished 
already, in liis sportive election by the boys as their sovereign ; and 
that he might thenceforth dismii-s all apprehension. Accordingly, 
he resolved to send Cyrus to his real parents, Cambyses and ^lan- 
dane, in Persia, and by them he was leodved wiui tianspofts of 
tenderness, while he related the occnrrenoes of his infency and 
childhood np to that hour. 

In this coimtry, and with his parents, Cyrus grew up to man- Revenge uf 
hood: bat yean could not efface from the bosom of Harpagus the^**^**^ 
barbarous and irreparable injury inflicted upon him by Astyages. 
He secretly planned, with the principal nobility of the Medes, a 
conspiracy against the tyrant, and judged Cyrus the iittest person to 
whom to commit the execution of it. Accordingly, he paid assiduous 
court to the young prince, excited a warm ambition within liim, 
and urged him to dethrone his grandfather, whose cruelty had been 
so great to both. At length he conveyed a letter to Cyrus in the 
belly of a hare, sent by a trusty domestic in die habit cf a hunter, 
which unfelded the plot, and earnestly pressed him without delay to 

The Pendans were then subject to the Medes, and subjection conspires 
opens an easy door to revolt. By a ferged letter from his grand- JJj^J^ 
father, Cyrus first enjoined the severest labours upon the Persian 
forces one day ; and the next, at his own instance, banquetted them 
witli the choicest dainties. He then asked them, whether they would 
prefer Uving the laborious hfe of the day preceding, or in the plenty 
and ease of that moment in which he was addressing them. It was 
not difficult to anticipate their decision ; and he explained to them, 
that to live imder the government of the Medes was to wear the 
yoke, but that to feUow him would be to secure fiberty and peace. 
After this, finding them hnnatient to emancipate Ihemselves from 
their oppresson, he detailed to them the particulars of the con- 
spiracy, and was placed at their head with acclamations. 

So serious a revolt as that of Persia could not be long concealed cyrus revolts 
from the king of the Medes: accordingly, Astyages receiving infor- ' 
mation of the transactions with which Cyrus had connected himself, 
commanded the young hero to repair to his court without delay. 
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Cyrus answered, that he would be there sooner than his grandfather 
wished. Tlie king accordingly called out his forces to resist the 
invasion with wliich he was tlireatened, and committed the com- 
mand of them to llai-pagus, who, with the principal oihcers ui the 
army, in the first general onset, went over to iSbe Pernans, and the 
Medes were oooBeqaeDtly defeated with great shng^tter. The tyranti 
enxBged to find that tibe treaaon had made its way mto his amy, 
fixflt eanaed ihe magi to be impaled, who had iiitez|Mreted his dreams 
in a way ihat InUed him into security, and then assembling all the 
Medes oapaUe of bearing anna, put himself at their head. Another 
general engagement ensaed, in which the Persians were again 
victorious, and Astyages taVen prisoner. It was now the turn of 
Harpagus to insult his tyrant, which he did not fail to do ; but his 
reverses did not so dispirit Astyages as to withhold him, notwith- 
standing the danger he incurred, from reproaching this officer ^vith 
SnprisoM* his treachery. Cyrus kept his grandfather a prisoner until he died ; 
him. but without seeking any further revenge than securing his person, 
B.G. 559. and rendering the Medes sabserrient to the Fenians. From this 
period commenced ihe Tidories of Cyrus ofer the Assyrians, the 
Lydians, and finally ihe Babylonians, with other distmguished 
empires. These events are recorded in their proper phusesi and the 
ultimate fate of Babylon has already been described. 
Xenophon's On the Other hand, the history furnished by Xenophon is much 
account. more probable, simple, and ditrnifif'd. He siiys that Cyrus was the 
son of Cambyses, king of Pei-sia, by Mandane, the daughter of 
Astyages, king of the Modes. He wiis educated after the Persian 
manner, which mode of instruction was calculated to form a char- 
acter of heroism, as it comprised the endurance of all sorts of pri- 
vation, exposure to hardships, constant and laborious exercise, with 
Hta the most simple haHts and diet Twelye years of his life were 
"'''''"^ passed in this safaitaxy discipline; at the dose of wludk he accom- 
panied his mother to the court of his grsndfiulier, Astyages^ where 
every thing was the reverse of ^e plain and natural scenes in 
which he had been educated; every thing was luzoiious, splendid, 
deceitful, and enervating. He remained, if we are to credit his 
historian, unseduced by these temptations, a model of temperance, 
generosity, and affability, in the midst of a proud, selfish, and 
voluptuous circle. He won the admiration of his grandfather, and 
of the principal nobles of Media, by his unassuming and dignified 
deportment; and their confidence in Ids talents and virtues was 
soon increased by an unexpected irruption of the Babylonians upon 
the eminre. B was a wanton and nnproroked hmnon by Iivil- 
Merodach, the son of NelrachadneBBBr, and, as it should seem, 
during the interval of the suspenrion of his fiUihei's reason, and 
while the regency of Babylon devolved upon him. Cyrus 
was at this time about sbcteen years of age, and accompanied his 
grand&ther to the war, where he rei^ his first militaiy laords, 
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and duocnrered a wisdom and valour tliat rendered^ It is said, the 

decisive victory gained by the Medes over the Babylonians, on that 
occc'ision, principally his own. After this exploit he returned to 
Persia, and remained with his father until he was forty years of age, 
when he was recalled into Media to the assistance of his maternal 
uncle Cyaxares, who was one year older than himself Neriglassar 
had resolved to invade Media, and had formed for this purpose an 
alfiance with the nd^bouring states. Of those, Lydia was the most 
importaiit and powonbl; but as this eampaign brought Cyiui into 
remarkable oonffict with GroBsns, whom he so sgnallj Tanqnished, 
we shall embody those erents in a separate ehapteB. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CYRUS AND CROESUS. 

Name. The kingdom of Lydia comprehended a territory in Asia Minor, 

of various extent, in different periods of ancient history. It was 
sometimes called Meonia, from King Meon, and often distinguished 
into Lydia Superior, whose inhabitants were called Meones, and the 
Lower Lydia, afterwfirds called Ionia, possessed by the Lydi. 

Josephus derives the Lydians from Lud, one of the sons of Shem ; 
and the learned Shuckford ^ adopts that opinion. But while Bochart 
agrees in this derivation of Lydia, he says the word signifies to wind; 
and this country being watered by the river Mceander, celebrated 
for its windings,* he concludes that it refers to the inhabitants of 
the banks of this circuitous river, and he supposes Ma?onia to be a 
translation of the Phoenician word Lud. Others deduce it fi-om a 
Hebrew word signifying metal. Herodotus, however, supposes the 
appellation to arise from Lydus, one of their kings. 

In this country an absolute monarchical government appears to 

^ b. iii. 2 Hence our English word meander, to wind. 
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have been yeiy early established, and, so &r as can be ascertained, 
the croim was hereditary. There have been leckoned three distinct 

d3^nastie8 : the AtyadaB, named from Atys, the son of iSianes, the DyuntteflL 
first of the kings of Lydia of whom there is any record; the 
Heraclidsp, or descendants of Hercules ; and the Mermnad*. This 
Manes has been conjectured, not improbably, to have been the king 
mentioned by the philosopher Heraclides, who, from being a slave 
to a cartwright, was raised to the throne of Lydia. In the reign of 
his son Atys, Herodotus places the event of a severe scarcity, wliich 
he describes as enduring lor eighteen years. Tlie Lydians, he says, 
invented games to amuse their distress, and in these occupied every 
otiher day, strictly abstaining from £)od; by these measures, how- 
ever, ihe cakmily remitted nothing of its vidence, bat rather 
increased: at length the king divided the whole nation by lot into 
two bodies, one a{ which should continue at home, and me other 
should emigrate. These placed themselves under the conduct of his 
son, whose name was Tjahenus. They passed to Smyrna, where 
building a number of vessels, they sailed in search of another 
country, till they settled in Urabri{i, or Etruria ; and thus, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, was peopled the country which forms the modem 
Tuscany. 

After Atys there is a catalogue of kings, of whom nothing has 
been told except their names, and a few disgusting and improbable 
Stories. Withont admittmg the whole which these namtives affirm, 
it is nevQrtibeless certain that the Lydiana became proverbial for 
profligacy and eflfeminacy. This dynasty appears to have ended with 
the transfer of the crown to Argon, who made Sardis the seat of 
government, and whom Herodotus describes as the first of the 
Heraclids. A few names of Argon^s descendants bring down the B«ndM«^ 
history of the Lydian monarchy to Candaules, whose tragical end 
concluded a dynasty which, according to Herodotus, had continued 
five hundred years. 

Candaules, whose reign is placed about the year 735 before the CaDdaaie& 
christian era, was contemporary with Romulus ; but has not, like 785. 
the founder of Rome, provided any valuable materials for history ; 
and unless Pliny ^ had applauded his munificence, as having pur- 
ohased a picture for its weight in gold, the kmg of Lydia would now 
be known only by the folly to nduch he sacrificed his life, i^ indeed, 
we may rely on tiie testimony of Herodotus relative to that event 

Under ^e influence of an extravagant passion, Candaules engaged 
his £iyourite courtier, Gvges, in a conversation on the consummate OyseK 
beauty of the queen, and to convince him of her superior charms, 
would expose her to his observation. The courtier in vain expos- 
tulated against the indecorous proposal. The infatuated prince 
insisted that he should be concealed in the bed-chamber, and Gyges 
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mu obliged to aoqniesoe. On his ledztng from die ehamber he iras 

observed by the queen, who ooneealed her reseotment front the king 
until the morning, but determined to revenge the indignity which 
he had offered her. No sooner, therefore, was she risen than she 
sent for Gyges, and proposed to him the alternative of death, or the 
destruction of Candaules, with accession to his throne, and the hand 
of his queen. Ambition conspired with the love of life to determine 
tlie courtier's choice, although he seems to have shown considerable 
reluctance to destroy his prince. He assiissinated Candaules in his 
sleep, and attained the promised rewaids. " Gyges," says Raleigh, 
** bmg brought again into the same chamber by the queen, sleir 
Candaules, and was rewarded not only with his wife, but with the 
kingdom of Lydia." 

otber Such is the account of the accession of Gyges, on the authority 

of Herodotus ; ^ but, like most relations, espeelEdly in ancient history, 
it has been disputed. Plato describes Gyges as a shepherd, and by 

the assistance of a marvellous tale of a magical ring, the philosopher 
brings him to the court, where he seduces the queen, and then 
murders the injured monarch:' while Plutarch represents the suc- 
cession of Gyges to the throne of Lydia, as the result of a battle 
whicli he waged against Candaules. Herodotus has, however, been 
generiilly followed, as he was bom in a city near to Lydia, and at a 
period when he was likely to be able to ascertain the particulars of 
its early histoiy. 

The Lydians were attached to the memory of their late monarch, 
and appeared in arms against his murderer, when Gyges availed 
himself of the reverence generaliy paid to the oraole of Delphi He 
agreed with the malcontents, uiat his possession of the royalty 
should depend on the determination of the Pythia, whom he doubt- 
less knew how to propitiate. The decision was favourable to the 
usiuj>er. The throne was secured to him, though the vengeance of 
the Ueraclidffi was denounced on his descendant in the iil'th genera- 
tion. 

Wealth of Lydia aboimded in mines of the precious metals: hence, as we 
have seen, some have deduced its name; and Gyges became 
renowned ftir his riches. He employed them in rewaraing mumfi- 
oently the obsequions oracle, and thus gave the example, afterwards 
so amply followed, of presenting costly Totive ofiering^ at Dei^ihi. 

Hto roow ie fc This prince soon extended the bounds of his kingdom by succesKol 
military adventnres, and reigned thirty-eight years, leaving his son 
Ardyes to complete his conquests, till he was himself invaded by 
the Cimmerians. Sadyattes succeeded his father Ardyes, and carried 
on that war against the people of Miletus, which was furtlier pro- 

Aiyattes. secuted by his son Alyattes. Of this prince several events are 
recorded. We have already recorded his war with Cyazares the 
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Mede^ and bow, at its condusioii, his daughter was betrolihed to 
Aa^ages, tlie aon of the Median sovereign. Alyattes also, acoord- 
ing to the same historian, dxove the Gimmeriana oat of Aaiai poa- 

aessed himself of Smyrna, and invaded Clazomenfc. 

But the longest of his martial exploits was the war against the Waragainrt 
people of Miletus, which his father had begun, and whicli he pro- ^''*"*"* 
secuted during six years. Of his policy in the conduct of this war 
we have, from Herodotus, tlie follo^nng account : When the time 
of harvest approached, he marched an army into their country to 
the sound of the pastoral pipe, harp, and flutes. He neither pidled 
down, nor buxned, nor in any respect ii\ji]Ted their edifices wludi 
stood in the fields; but he totalljdestrojred thdr trees, and Hhe pro- 
duce <^ their lands, and then returned. As the Milesians were 
masters of the sea, the siege of their city would probably have 
proved ineffectnaL His motive not destroying their buildings 
was, that they might be induced again to cultivate their lands, and 
that, on eveij repetition of his incuxsioDS, he might be secure of 
plimder."* 

In the twelfth year his soldiers burnt, by accident, a temple of stratagem. 
Minerva. Tlie king, soon after, being severely indisposed, inquired 
of tlie oracle respecting his recovery; but the Pythia refused to 
answer till he had restored the temple. To effect this it became 
necessanr to procure a truce wilh the king of Miletus, who^ bong 
apprised of uie ciicomstance, practised me fi>Ilowing stratagem: 
*^ All the com which was found, or could be procnrec^ was, by his 
direction, collected in the most pablie place. He then ordered the 
Milesians, at an appointed period, to commence their oonviYiaUties ; 
and the herald of the king of Lydia witnessed the scene. Alyattes 
had imagined that the Milesians suffered extremely from the scarcity 
of com. The report of his messenger produced a ditferent impres- 
sion. A strict alliance wiis i'ornied between the two nations ; and, 
instead of one, Alyattes erected two temples to Minerva."^ Hero- 
dotus adds, that the prince was restored to health, and presented at 
Delphi **a large silver goblet, with a saucer of iron, curiously 
inlaid,** which was the second offering made by his ftmify. Alyattes Death of 
dying after a rdgn of fiifiy-seren years, was buried at Sardis^ where ^^'''^ 
Ms sepnlchre remained in the time of Herodotus. He was succeeded 
by his son Croesus, whose reign gave celebrity to Lydia, while his 
name has become proverbial for riches, and his story has assisted the 
moralists of ereiy age to describe the mioertain tenure of worldly 
prosperity. 

It was about 562 years before the christian era when Croesus Croestw. 
became king of Lydia, at tlie age of only thirty-five, according to ^62. 
the common computation. He commenced his reign with a war 
against the Ephesians j a ikmiiy (quarrel, if, as /Klian relates, he was 
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tmde to the prinoe of Ephesus. However that may be, be laid 
dose siege to uie calbfy which the inhabitants, according to a common 
heathen superstition, Tainly endeayoured to defend, by connecting 
His tiieir walls with a rope to the temple of Minerva. Croesus pro- 

conquests, iq attack the Ionian and ^olian states, and having reduced 

the Greeks on the Asiatic continent, he projected the formation and 
equipment of a fleet to invade the islands. But Bias, one of the 
wise men of Greece, dissuaded him from a contention with islanders 
in a maiitime war, and he \visely preferred to secure theii' friendly 
alliance. He now pushed his conquests till, excepting the Lycians 
and Gflkaans, be bad subdoed all ibe natimia to tbe liver Halya. 
By tbese conquests of Cnssas the kingdom of I^dia became of great 
extent, &r b^ond what it bad comprehended m any fimner reign. 
Sardis, the capitsl, advantageously situated at the foot of Mount 
l^nobis, and watered by the Pactolns, finnous for its golden sand% 
was now distinguished among the cities of the ancient world. In 
the estimation of Xenophon, it was " the richest city in Asia, next 
to Babylon." According to Herodotus, it " became the resort of 
the great and the afiluent, as well as of those who were celebrated 
in Greece for their talents and their wisdom.** 
Bisinterview About this period took place the interview of Croesus with the 
villi Solon, ^tjjgj^^jj gagg lawgiver in the palace of Sardis. Plutarch, 
indeed, proposes some obronological difficulties, started in bis time^ 
respecting tiie reality of. Ibis intendew, by some who considered tiie 
story as fibricated mr the uses of its excellent morsL Tbe bbgra* 
pber, however, considers a story not to be rejected, wbiob is so 
&mous, so well attested, so agreeable to Solon^s character, and so 
worthy of bis wisdom and magnanhnity." According to the com- 
bined narratives of Herodotus and Plutarch, the account of this 
interview is as follows : Croesus invited Solon to Sardis, and hospit- 
ably entertained him in the palace, where the sage beheld the 
magnificence of the king and his courtiers with a calm and mortify- 
ing indifference. He was conducted to the royal treasury to view 
and admire the vast riches it contained. At length the king flattered 
bimself that Solon was now prepared to decide in bis finrour, upon 
being asked wbo was the happiest man ; but be was disappointed. 
Tbe p r e fe r e nce was bestowed on Tellus tbe Athenian, of wbonif in 
answer to tbe inquiry of the astonished and mortified prince, Solon 
gave this account : Under tiie protection of a most excellent form 
of government, he had many virtuous and amiable children ; he saw 
their offspring, and they all survived him ; at the honourable close 
of a prosperous life, for he died in the field of victory, and we trave 
him a pub he funeral."' Croesus, not yet discouraged, inquired to 
whom Solon would iu'^sign the next degree of felicity, when he 
named Cieobis and Bito, young Argives, who, as an act of filial 

1 Uerodofcas, L 80. 
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piety, had yoked themselYes to their mothei^s chariot, and dnnm 
her to the temple of Jtmo^ where thqr died in the night, without 
aoraow or pain, m answer to the mother's prayer for their happineas. 
. DUeatisfied, and now indisposed to fordier inquiiy, Cx^^m ex- DlMtUte- 
«hubned, ^ Man of Athens, think you so meanly of my prosperity as qSmm, 
to place me even beneath men of private and obscure condition?" 
Solon, nnwilling either to flatter or to exasperate him, replied. 
King of Lydia, the Greeks have no taste for the splendours of 
royalty. Moreover, the vicissitudes of Hfe suffer us not to be elated 
by any present good fortune, or to admire that felicity which is 
liable to change. Futurity carries for every man in its bosom many 
various and uncertain events. He, therefore, whom heaven blesses 
with success to the last is, in onr esfeiniation, the happy man. But 
the hapi»nesB of him who still Hires, and has the dan^rs of life to 
enconnter, appears to ns no better than that of a diimipion before 
ihe combat is determined, and while the crown is nncertain." With 
these words Solon departed, leaving Croesus chagrined, but not 
instructed. Maop was now at the court of Sardis, and said to 
Solon, *' you see that we must either not come nigh kings, or else 
entertain them with things agreeable," To which the sage replied, 
** we should either say nothing, or what is useful." 

Those vicissitudes of fortune which Solon would have led the king VidasituUes. 
to contemplate, were presently exemplified in the royal family. 
Croesus had two sons ; one of them was dumb, but the other, whose 
name was Atys, was distingoiBhed by superior accomplishments. 
CrcBsns is said to have had a visioQ, winch warned him that this son 
would die by the point of an iron q[»ear* The terrified &ther deter- 
mined to settle his son in marriage, and to derote him to a pacific 
life ; taking away his command in the army, and removing finom 
about his person every miUtary weapon. In the mean time 
an unfortunate homicide, named Adrastus, arrived at Sardis, aAdnwtu. 
Phrygian, and of the royal family. He had killed his brother, 
was banished by his father, and, accordinfr to the custom of pagan 
antiquity, sought expiation of a neighbouring prince. This 
Croisus bestowed, and gave the fugitive an asylum in his court. 
Herodotus, who is almost the only authorily for the domestic 
history of Croesus, next relates, that a wild hoar of an racttaordiiiary 
size appeared near Olympus, in Mjrsia. Hie terrified inhabitants 
requested Croesus to send his son with hunters and dogs to destroy 
the finmndable animal. The king, remembering the vision, with- 
held his son, but promised them a chosen band of dogs and hunters. 
The young man, mortified by his father's determination, expostu- 
lated, and at length was allowed by his father to pursue the chace 
of this unarmed enemy, being placed under the special guardianship 
of the young Phrygian. They attacked the boar ; when the Phry- 
gian's spear, by a fatal mischance, killed the son of Cruesus. Death « 
" Thus," says Herodotus, " he was destroyed by the point of a spear, 
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Agony €f ^fkd the yiaxm prored to be prophetic. CrcBSOS was in an agony, 
and his anger was excited against the destroyer of his son, the fugi- 
tive to whose distzvssful tale he had listened, and whose former 
crime he had so generously expiated. Wliile his thoujihts were thus 
occupied, the Lydians appeared with the body of his son ; tlie homi- 
cide followed. He advanced towards Croesus, and with extended 
hands, implored that he might suffer death upon the body of him 
whom he had slain. Croi^us listened to him with attention ; and 
although the father was oppressed by his own griei^ he could not 
refuse bis compaaawMi to Adrastas, to whom be qpake as fidlows: 
* Mj fiieiid, I am sqfficiently revenged by your y^untary condem- 
nation of yonrself Ton are not guilty oi this deed, Ibr yon did H 
iviihout design. Ibe oflfended dd^ who warned me of tiie evil bas 
aooomplished it I' Croesus, therefore, buried bis son with the pro> 
per ceremonies ; but the unfortunate descendant of Midas, who had 
killed his brother and his fiiend, retired at the dead of nigbt to the 
place where Atys was buried, and confessing himself the moat 
miserable of mankind, slew himself on the tomb."* 

Croesus passed two years in extreme affliction for the tragical 
death of a son, who was the only hope of the royal house. At 
length his jealousy was awakened, and liis military ardour roused, 
by the progress of a neighbouring power, which was rapidly advanc- 
ing to a fbrmidable greatness. 

It is remarkable tbat Cyrus, whose name will be eonneeted with 
all the remaining bistoiv of (kYBsna, a;^>ear8 to have asBomed tbe 
military government ox Media on the death of his grand&tber, 
Astyages, (who is said to have been the brotfaer-in-law of Grcesiis,) 
the same year in which the king of Lydia eommenced bis rdgn, on 
the death of his father, Alyattes. 

But before we proceed in the history of Croesus, we must notice 
an apparent inconsistency respecting the alleged years of that 
prince's age, and of his reign, which we know not how to explain ; 
for if Croesus were only thirty-five years of age at his accession, it is 
difficult to understand how he oould have a son advanced to man- 
hood and disposed of in marriage, apparently some time before his 
tragioal end, which we have rdated. again, the king of Lydia 
reigned only fourteen years, according to Herodotna,' and two yean 
of inaction be allowed to pass afier the death of his son, the wais 
he waged against his neighbours, the extension of his dominions, 
the accumulation of treasure, and the embellishment of the metro- 
polis of his kingdom — all these important transactions will be 
crowded into tliree years. Such conclusions ai-e extremely impro- 
bable ; and it can scarcely be doubted that both the age and the 
reign of Crasus far exceeded the extent assigned them by the com- 
mon cumputation. 

1L4^. Si 36. 
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The kin?3 of Babylon liad been for some time advancing their Kmgvof 
conquests, and were permitted, as a just judgment on the Jews, to 
bring the land of Israel under their despotic sway. According to 
Xenophon, they had not only overthrown the Syrians, but also 
the Arabs and tlie Hyrcanians ; they were attacking the Bactrians, 
and sought to break tlie power of the Medes, and thus to obtain the 
oommand of Ana. TlieBe ocmquefltSi and iurther projects of domin- 
kni>«tan% excited the jcZ^rfndc^ Hie king- 

dom of Media, espedaify, was aroused to mOitarT activity; and 
Neriglassar, the king of tiibjloQy son-in-law of the Nebuchadnezzar 
ai Scripture, was soon alarmed by the advance of G|yras, with an 
army of Persianfl^ in snpport of his unole Oyaawres^ the king of 
Media. 

The advance of Cyrus may be easily supposed to have alarmed Neri^amr's 
the king of Babylon, especially when he understood that the Persian **^*»"**»- 
prince had defeated and reduced to new terms of subjection the 
chief of Armenia, a tributary prince, who had revolted from the 
Medes. Neriglassar, on this emergency, in the first place summoned 
to his aidy aooordiDg to Xenophon, his own tributary states. He 
also sent to GrcBsnSy king of Lydia, to the king of Cappadoda, to 
both PhrygiaS) to the Garians, Paphhigonians, Indians, and Gili- 
cians ; loading the Medes and Persians ^^nilih calumny and reproach ; 
describing their power, their union of interest by fiunily alliances, 
and their design, by attacking each nation sepaxatefy, to subdue 
them all. 

According to the same historian, the Lydians who joined the Army of tiie 
confederated forces on this occasion under Croesus were 10,000^*^^*"*" 
horse, and targeteers and archers upwards of 40,000. The whole 
of the allied anny he computes as 60,000 horse, and more than 
200,000 targeteers and archers. The army of Media is described 
by Xenophon^ as "in horse less than a third part of the enemy's 
£»ce, and scarce half the number of their Ibot*' But the historian 
was also the panegyxiat of Cyrus, and this is not the only occasion 
on which we may raise some hisfeoric doubts of his strict Teracity. 

The confederate army, under the king cf Babylon, Croesus, and 
the other leaders, appeared at first disposed to remain in their 
strong camp, while Cyrus and Ovaxares waited to give them battle. 
The next day, however, according to Xenophon, the Assyriiuis, 
meaning the allied army, when they had dined, marched boldly out, 
and formed themselves with great resolution. The king, Neriglassai', 
himself ranged them in order of battle, driving round in his chariot, 
and exhorting the soldiers in a spirited oration. On this occasion 
Cyaxares blamed the deliberate policy of Cyrus, sending messengers 
to entreat that he would mardli immedirtely against the enemy. 
He at length gave out the word, ^ Jove, our asaiirtanft and leader," 
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and began tlie usual hynm to the youths of Jove, Castor and Pol- 
lux, ill which the army accompanied liim. The spot on which this 
battle was Ibught has not been recorded. It was probably in the 
territory of Babylon, and on the confines of Media. If Xenophon 
may be credited, the Assyxiaiifl, or Batr^Ionians, who ^ght from 
their chariots, were, soon discomfited, and fled when closely pressed li^ 
the Persians, though it is admitted that Neriglassar sustained his ndh-* 
tary renown, falling in the field, surrounded by his bravest scddiers. 
Death of ^® death of the king of Babylon, Croesus, as the most con- 

Jieti^aam. siderable person among the confederates, assumed the command of 
the allied army, and made the best disposition for a retreat which 
their desperate circumstances would allow. He sent off the women 
and the principal part of the baggage in the night after the battle. 
Cyrus, reinforced by the Ilyrcanians, who had revolted to him, 
pursued and routed the retreating army ; Croesus, abandoning the 
country to the conqueror, and accompanied by his cavalry, retiring 
with all possible expedition into his own kinedom. Such are the 
representations of Xenophon in his Cyropsedia;" for Herodotus gives 
no account of the preening military transactions. 
Heradotu. That liistorian first connects the names of C^^rus and the king of 
Lydia in relating the soUdtude of the latter to ask counsel at the 
different oracles of Greece. Some modem writers have introduced 
those consultations at an earlier period ; but they, most probably, 
occupied part of the five years wliich are supposed to have elapsed 
between the retreat of Cra3sus from Babylonia, which has been just 
described, and his fatal resolution again to pass the river Halys. 
This conjecture is confirmed by the pretence of the oracle to have 
deferred, for three years, the destruction of Sardis, related by Hero- 
dotus.' 

HaiNNMdiiHi During the five years that snooeeded the battle in which the 
king of Babylon was slain, Nabonadiusi who, according to Josephus, 

was the Belshazzar of the Scriptoxe, had attained to the empire on 
the death of Laborosoarchod, the unworthy son of Neriglassar, who 
had reigned only a few months. In the mean time Cyrus was pur* 
suing his advantages, and continuaily increasing the preponderance 
of the Medo -Persian power. 
Sdoond Deserters from Babylon, says Xenophon, and prisoners which 

^nrt^ were now taken, reported that the Assyrian, as he always calls the 
Lydia king of Babylon, was gone into Lydiii, carr^'ing with him many 
talents of gold and silver, with treasure, and rich ornaments of evei^ 
description. Some suspected that he was already fiying with hu 
treasures to a place of security, but Gyms wisely concluded that lihe 
king designed to purchase alliances, and to collect a militaiy fince^ 
which he immediately prepared himself to oppose. The sequel 
shows the nature of this visit to the king of Lydls, while the impoi^ 
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ance of the projects he was now led to entertain, would naturally 
incline him to ask the counsel, and to hope for the sanction of 
oracular wisdom. As the king of Lydia stands prominent on the 
pages of heathen antiquity, among the venerators and the dupes of 
oracular pretensions, we shall here abridge the narrative of Hero- 

He sent messengers to Delphi, the Fhodan Abas, Dodonn, 
Ampluaraus, Trophomus, and die Milwrian Branchidie in Gxeeoe, 

and to the Libyan Anunon. He directed his messengers that each crceflm 
should consult the oracle to which he was sent on the hundredth ^^jj^f 
day of his departure £rom. Sardis; asking about what Croesus, the<x>^ 

son of Alyattes, was then engaged ; and communicating to the king 
whatever answer he received. Tlie answers in general have not 
been preserved, and they were unsatisfactory to the king ; but the 
Lydians liad no sooner entered the temple of Delphi, and proposed 
their question, than the Py thia answered thus in heroic verse : — 



*0)/w{ ^* U fif MfKTmt(if0i0 x*^kmnt 

I count the sand, I measure out the sea; 
The lUent sad the duiliib are heard faj me: 
E'en now the odomn to my aenae that riaet 

A tortoise boiling with a lamb supplies, 
Where brass below and braaa above it lies. 



When Croesus was informed of the reply of the Pythia, he presents to 
exclaimed that there was no true oracle but at Delphi ; fur on the 2^^^^® ** 
day appointed for consulting the several oraeles^ detenmning to do 
what It would be equaJlj difficult to discover or explain, he had 
cut in pieces a tortoise and a lamb, and boiled them together in a 
covered vessel of brass. He now determined to propitiate that 
divinity by a magnificent sacrifice, previous to his more important 
inquries. Three thousand chosen victims, a great number of couches, 
decorated with gold and silver, many goblets of gold, and vests of 
purple, — all these he consumed together upon an immense pile, to 
Avhich he persuaded his sul^jects to make costly additions. As thus 
a great quantity of gold was melted into a mass, he formed of it a 
number of large tiles, and a lion, weighing ten talents, which was 
placed on the tiles, and presented to the Delphian temple. He also 
sent to Delphi cisterns and basins of gold and silver. 

The LydBans who were intmsted with these presents were ^^^^^JJ^Uftti 
ted to inquire, whedier Crcesns might auspidoiifllj midertake an^*"""^ 
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expedition against the l*ersians, and whether he should procure any 
alliances ? Tlie answer assured the king, that " if he prosecuted a 
war with Persia, he should overthrow a great empire," and recom- 
mended to him an alliance with the most powerl^ul of the Grecian 

nurd CroeBus was mm elated with the eacpectation of beooming the 

oonqnerar of C}tu8. He, however, consnlted the oniQle a third 
time, anzioiiB to leom whether hie power would be peipetnal; the 
F^thiA ttuwered^ 

Wlm o'er the Medes a male shall sit on hlgb, 
0*er pebbly Hermua then, soft Lydian, fly — 
Fly with ul haste; for safety soom thy iame. 
Nor Mmple to dnerfo » oowivd'i BMna 

Amugidtyor Groesos wm now more deli^^ted than ever, oonfident that a 

(iwondM, wonld never be aoverdsn of the Medes, and that he oonld 
have nothing to 6ar for hixnadf or his posterity. Such, according 
to Herodotus, were the transactions of Croesus with the far-famed 
oracle of Delphi, and the delusive confidence which the crafty 
Pythia inspired. Tertullian, in his Apology,' has referred to this 
vain curiosity of Cra\siis, and remarked the dexterity of tlie oracles 
in tempering their responses with an ambiguity which would justify 
the most opposite conclusions. It may be added, that Oenomaus, 
a cynic philosopher, has also ridiculed this ambiguity of the Pythia,* 
and the orator Demosthenes did not hesitate to accuse her of bribery 
by Philip, boldly asserting, that "the Pythoneas Fhilippized." 

GroBsns now directed attention to the atoation and oonxpara- 
tive importanoe of the Gredan states, that he mig^ determine with 
whom to propose an alliance. This he at length concluded with the 

UiceOmmh Lacedaemonians, to whom he had formerly rendered some kindness. 

aSsuBt. ^ho^ having heard of the omeolar declaration to Crcesus, which 

they also misinterpreted, were i^oioed to avail themsdves of his 
distinction in their favour. 

Xenophon, in describing this second and fatal contention of the 
king of Lydia with Cyrus, has enumerated among his allies, the 
Laceda?moniuns, the kingdoms in his immediate neighbourhood, 
the lonians, -^olians, the Greek colonies, and especially the prince 
of Babylon. But that histosian has entireW omitted aU notioe of 
^ militaiy transactions of Croesus beyond the river HaljB, till 
his letom into Lydia, which broog^ on die balfle of Thjmbra. 
These we tfaos learn fiom Herodotus. 

iHnodotntiLN^ SckniL > Vn Mo, DlMMtiit ch. V& 
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Deluded by the promise of the oracle, that if he passed the river Croesus 
Halys he should overturn a mighty empire, Crccsus prepared to 
march an army into Cappadocia, anticipating the conquest of Cyrus 
and the Medo-Pcrsian power. While the king was thus employed, 
Sardanis, a Lydian, renowned among his countrymen for his saga- 
city, thus addressed Imn: — ''Ton meditate, 0 king! an attack 
upon men "who are clothed with the skins of animals ; who, inhabit- 
ing a country but little cnltiTated, sobsist on what they can pro- 
cure, not on what th^ desire ; stnmgers to the taste of wine, thej 
drink only water; even figs are a delicacy with which they are 
unacquainted, and all our luxuries are entirely unknown to theuL 
If you conquer them, what can you take from such as have nothing? 
But should you be defeated, it becomes you to consider of what 
you will be deprived. WTien they have tasted our delicacies, we 
shall never be able to dispossess them. I, indeed, thank the gods 
for not inspiring the Persians Avith the desire of invading Lydia."* 

Croesus, despising this salutary coimsel, advanced towards Cap- 
padoda, instigated, according to Herodotus, not only by the ddusnye 
encouragement of the orade, but by the desire of revenging on 
Cyrus uie wrongs which his brother-in-law, Astyages, who, as 
already mentioned, had married his sister Argenis, was suilEering 
fiom the Persian prince, by whom he had now been conquered, 
and was detained in captivily. This account, however, is utterly 
in con stent 'vvith the previous narrative ; and it is difficult to believe 
that Croesus could have been at once the contemporary of Cyrus 
and the brother-in-law of his grandfather, Astyages. When the p^^a the 
king of Lydia arrived at the river Ilalys, he passed over his forces 
on bridges, according to one account; though others have related 
that Thales the Milesian contrived to divide the river into two 
branches, which thus became shallow and was easily fixrded. 
Having passed the Halys, Gkbsus came into that part of Gappa- 
doda thai called Pteria, the best situated in point of strength of all 
Hie district. Herodotus adds, that it was near the city of Sinope, 
on the Euxine. That city, however, now the Sinob of the Turks, 
is on the hither side of the Halys. Croesus, after wasting the Syrian 
lands, besieged and took the principal city of the Pterians, which 
was afterwards so completely razed by Cyrus, that every vestige of 
its ruins has been long obliterated. Croesus destroyed also the 
neighbouring towns, and almost exterminated the Syrians, a barbar- 
ous policy, as from them he had received no injury. 

It appears to have been narrated by one of the ancient Jews, andcynunnd 
believed by some of the eady christian firiliera^ that Cyrus, intimi- 
dated by the threats of CrcBSUs^ would have now retired to India. 
But his wi&^ Bardane, inspired him with new courage, and advised 
him to consult Daniel, who, on more than one occasbn, had pie- 
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dieted future events both to her and Darius the Mede. Cyrus, 
having consulted the prophet, received from him au assurance of 




victory. Such is the story, on which Josephus is entirely silent, 
and which M. Larcher, the learned French translator of Herodotus, 
has justly ranked among fabulous history. It is more worthy uf 
credit, that Cyrus now collected his forces ; and to this period we 
should probably assign the measure which Xenophou ascribes to 
liim, of sending spies into Lydia. Li one instance he employed 
some Indians, and in ano&er Anspes, the yotmg coortaer, whose 
self-confidence had betrajed him to yiolate his trusfe when Cyrus 
had oonmiitted Panliheay the interesting wife of Abradates, to his 
pirotection. These spies retained with fiarmidable accounts of the 
preparatbns of Ckoesus. 
Battle. Cyrus, accompanied by those nations which lay betwixt himself 

and the king of Lydia, advanced to meet his antagonist. After a 

vain attempt to detach the lonians from 
-Tr^S^-:'^^ the Lydian alliance, he moved forward, 

>%~ and attacked CrcESUs in liis Ctunp. iUc 

battle was fought on the plains of 
Pteria, with equal violenoe and loss, 
till night parted the comhatants, leaving 
the "victoiy undecided. Cyras show- 
ing no di^odtion to renew the battle, 
the king of Lydia, whose army was 
inferior in numbers, determined on re- 
turning to Sardis, that he might collect 
the aids for which he had engaged with 
the kings of £gypt and Babylon, and 
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the Laceclaemonians. Tliese lie appointed to assemble at S a rclis Returns to 
witliin five months, having dismissed the mercenary forces which he^"^ 
had led across the Halys. Cr*esus little suspected that Cyrus would 
bring the war home to him ; yet he speedily found, to his astonish- 
ment^ that these aUies woaH anm too late ; for Cyrus conducted 
his anny instantlj into Lydia, so ihat, says HerodotuB, he was him- 
self the messenger of his own anivaL Grcesus, though distressed 
by an event so unexpected, immediately prepared the Lydians for 
battle. At that time, adds the historian, no nation of Asia was 
more hardy or 'valiant. They fought principally on horseback, 
armod ^\ ith long spears, and formed a very expert body of cavalry. 

Of tlic battle of ThjTnbra, which we are now to describe, it is not iJattie of 
very easy to give any correct account, especially as to the forces '^J'"***- 
which composed the army of Croesus. It has been computed, from 
the various particulars mentioned by Xenophon, that the army of 
C^Tus amounted to U^G,000 men, and that of Croesus to 420,000. 
But ihb account cannot be reconciled mth the unprepared condition 
ci^e king of Lydia, as described hy Herodotos, who may, indeed, 
be most worthy of credit on thb occasion, as having no apparent 
purpose to serve, while Xenophon had evidently proposed to describe 
the elder Cyrus as the model of a consummate hero. Yet, as the 
battle of Thymbra was the first pitched battle of which any particu- 
lars are preserved in the annals of the ancient world, and as its 
result opened to Cyrus the midisputed dominion of Asia, the inter- 
esting, but probably exaggerated, description of Xenophon has been 
generaUy preferred. We shall here, however, copy the succinct 
account of Herodotus, as most likely to be authentic, and as most 
intelligible, especially to an unmilitary reader. Those who would 
see iSs Wcae description of Xenophmi connected in the most 
advantageous form, may consult M. Freret, in the Memdrs of the 
Academy, toL vi, which Bollin, in his History of Cyrus, professes 
to have largely followed. According to the account given by 
Herodotus of the decisive conflict at Thymbra^ — 

The field of battle was a spacious and open plain, in the vicinity Descrii.tion 
of Sardis, intersected by many streams. Here C}tus found the "f,*5^^.t i„ 
Lydians prepared for the encounter; and, as he greatly feared the Ht5>"<*otiuv 
impression of their cavalry, took, by the advice of Ilarpagus the Mede, 
the Ibllowing method to obviate the danger. lie collected all 
the camels which followed his camp, and taking oif theii" burdens, 
phiced on their backs horsemen in military accoutrements. These 
he ordered to advance against the Lydian hone, his infimtiy were 
appointed to follow the camels, and his own cavalry to dose the 
order of attack. Having thus arranged his forces, he commanded 
that no quarter should be granted to the Lydians, but that whoever 
resisted should be put to death, Croesus himself excepted, • who. 
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whatever opposition he might make, should, at all events, be taken 
alive. Herodotus describes this employiueiit of camels as a strata- 
gem of Cyrus to disorder and render useless the cavaby of Croesus, 
fioni tiie supposed antipathy between the hone and tlie cameL 
This the moderns dispute ; while it has also been remarked, that 
the hoises of Orcesns might be alarmed, as they had never seen 
a canieL Herodotus, however, thus proceeds: — 

The enga clement had no sooner commenced, than the horses, 
seeing and smelling the camels, threw their own ranks into disorder, 
to the total discomfiture of Crirsus. Yet the Lvflians did not imme- 
diately yield the battle; they discov«'red the stratagem, and, (juittincj; 
their now unmanageable horses, engaged the Persians on loot. A 
great number of men fell on both sides, but the Lydians were finally 
compelled to lly, and Croesus, ^vith the remains of his army, retreated 
witliin the walls of Sardis. He now sent messengers to his allies, 
importnning ihdr immediate assistance; but f|^fofe any could aniye, 
the king was become a captive, and Lydia a province of the Persian 
empire. The manner In which Cyras acquired the possessbn of 
this famous city, Sai-dis, has been variously related. 
Sardis taken. According to PolyaBuus, a Greek writer in the second century, 
on the Stratagems of War,^ Cyrus availed himsehf of a truce which 
he had concluded \vith Croesus, to advance his forces, and, making 
his approach by night, took the city by surprise. Cra'sus still 
remained in possession of the citadel, expectmg the arrival of his 
Grecian succours ; when Cjtus putting in irons the relations and 
friends of those who defended it, presented them in that condition 
before the besieged, to whom he oflfered the alternative of the 
immediate execution of iih&i Mends, or iheur own unocmditional 
surrender. The besieged preferred the latter, and CjniB became 
master of Crcssus and we atadeL 
Mode of If Herodotus may be credited, Sardis was tlius taken: on the 
capture. fourteenth day of the siege, Cyrus sent some horsemen round his 
camp, promising a reward to him who should first scale the walL 
The attempts were unsuccessful, till a Mardian soldier observed an 
unguarded part opposite to Mount Tmolus, where he had seen a 
Lydian descend to recover his helmet. He revolved the incident in 
his mind, attempted to scale the wall in that undefended part, was 
seconded by other Persians, and tlie anuy followed. Tlius, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, with whom, substantially, Xenophon agrees, was 
the citadel of Saudis taken; and it is remaikable tbat, according to 
Polybius, the army of Antiochus, some ages later, reduced the same 
castle by a amilar stratagem. 

The conduct and condition of Croesus upon tiiiis occasion, and the 
manner in which the city was treated by the conqueror, have been 
also variously related. According to Hcarodotus, Sardis was stormed, 

1 Tii. 6—10. 
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and given up to plunder. And here that historian relates a very 
improbable stoiy, which must always find a place in any account of 

Croesus. 

He had a son, who, though accomplished in other respects, was The dumb 
untbrtunately dumb. Croisus, in liis former days of prosperity, had cnSSu. 
made every attempt possible for the cm-e of his defect. Amonorst 
others, he sent to inquire of the Delphic oracle. The l^ytliia 
answered,— 

«wKf fiiyyi^Mv. t« )i #« w§kv XtiTn a/A^ie 

Wide-ruling Lydian, in thy wishes wild, 
Ask not to hear the accents of thy child ; 
Fbt bettor w«ro his sileooe fiir thy peace. 
And nd will be tlw day when that ihali cease. 

During the stanning of the city, a Perdan, meeting Cixssus, was, 
through ignorance of his person, about to loll him. The king, 
overwhelmed by his calamity, took no care to avoid the blow, or 
escape death ; but his dumb son, overcome with terror, exdaimed, 
" Oh, man, do not kill CrtL-sus ! " This, adds Herodotus, was the 
first time he had articulated, and he retained the fiumlty of speech ' • 
ever after. 

The simic historian proceeds to relate the interestmg circumstances crcesus 
connected with a barbarous revenge of Cyrus on a vanquished foe>, JJJJf* 
who was also his relation. It was a cruel insult, wlilch the manners 
of those times render higlily probable, but which Xenophon, who 
has cnnitted every thing disparaging to his hero, was not likely to 
record. Croesus being taken prisoner, was conducted to the 
presence of Cyrus, who ordered him to be placed in chains upon the 
summit of an immense pile of wood, with fourteen Lydian youths 
around hinL The unhappy monardi stood erect upon the pile : but 
he remembered the saying of the man of Athena^ and, rousing himself 
from the silence of that profound affliction in which he had been 
wholly absorbed, tin-ice pronounced aloud the name of Solon. 
Cyrus desired to know whom or probably what deity he invoked. 
The interpreters approached him, but he continued silent. At 
length, being urged to explain himself, he said, " I named a man 
with whom I had rather that all kings should converse than be 
master of tibe greatest riches.** Pressed still further on the subject, 
he related, that Sdon, an Athenian, had fimneriy visited him; a 
man who^ when he had seen all his immense riches, trotted them 
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with disdain, but whose sayings were at that moment verified in 

his fate.^ 

While Croesus was thus speaking, the pile was lighted, and the 
ihmie began to ascend. Cyrus now felt compunction for his 
unworthy treatment of a man formerly not inferior to himseli'; he 
oommaaded the fire to be instantly extinguished, and die unfortu- 
nate prince, as well as his companions, to be saved. Herodotus, 
who could not be expected to conclude such a story without an 
addition of the marvellous, asserts, that the Persians could not, by 
all their efibrts, extinguish the fiames till Apollo, on the supplication 
of Cra3sus, interposed by a seasonable deluge of rain ; conscious, no 
doubt, that he owed some rccrard, in this extremity, to a deluded 
votary whom he had so often plundered under false pretences. 
Such were the Ipng vanities of the pagan adoration ! Ctesias does 
not mention the fire at all, because, as Grote suggests, he may ha-\ e 
r^'cei^-ed his account from the Persians, with whom fire was too 
sacred to be employed for such a puipose. 

Cyrus, causing lus prisoner to be taken down &cm the pile, thus 
addi^essed him — "What could induce you, Groesus, to invade my 
territories ? O king,** replied Crcesus, " it was the prevalence of 
your good, and my evil fortune which prompted my attempt I 
attacked your dominions, impelled and deluded by the deity of the 
Greeks; for none can be so inflituated as not to prefer tranquillity 
to war. In peace," continued Croesus, " children inter their parents ; 
while war violates the order of nature, and imposes on parents the 
painful duty of burying their children." Thus reiisoned, as taught 
by the salutary discipline of adversity, this once haughty monarch. 

From tliis moment Croesus was received by Cyrus into his fjunih- 
arity and confidence. The advice of the captive king immediately 
to stop the further plunder of Sardis, was weE received, and that 
city remained for ages a splendid prize to successive conquerors. 
He next easily obtained leave from Gyms to send the fetters by 
which he had been confined to the god of Delphi, as the first fruits 
of his splendid promises. The god explained the story of the mule 
as designing Cyrus bom of a Persian and a Mede, the kingdom to 
be overturned was that of Lydia, and the whole disappointment of 
the king's expectations was charged upon the fates, to whom Apollo 
himself was equally subject. Such was the value of oracular 
counsel ! which kept the word of promise to the ear, but broke it 
to the heart." 



' Tliis saying of Solon was a favountc moral with the Gfedaa poels. Thus, 
Sophocles, uld^tis Tyraunus, in the last song of the chonis — 

**»rTt Burnt •ipt' tMUtttw rk* r(Xit;r«e/«t» ilut 
ri'ica, rev jSieu Ti*«rr, fx.riiit iXyuto* iradut." 

** ThoOf mortal as thou art, looking out for a view of that day— the Last — call no 
mac happy, ere he aboU hare paised the boundaiy of life— having sufhnd nothing 
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The kingdom which Cro'Piis had been thus constrained to abandon Lydia. 
to the ascendancy of Cyrus, was a conquest of no inconsiderable 
importance. Sardis, the capital ; Thyatira, Philadelphia, and Mag- 
neria were cities of considerable note. Its rivers were the Meandei- 
with its six hundred windings — 

Now floating to the sea with downward course, 
JSaw pointing upwards to its native aoan^— 

the Gmtrns,^ ftmed for the tanefiil 
song of the dying swan — 4ihe Hermus, 
with its celebrated tributary, the Pac> 
tolus, rolling down its golden sands* — 
and the Halys, noted for the fated 
passage of Crcesus. Xenophon' makes 
a Persian describe Lydia as a country 
where wine, and figs, and oil abound ; 
a land whose shores the sea washes, 
and by means of which valuable com- 
modities are conveyed, such as before 
no one ever saw." It is, indeed, pro- 
bable that raaritSme oommeiFoe was 
the diief source of the prosperify of 
that kmgdom; for Herodotus remarks,^ that '*if we except 
the gold dust which descends from Mount Tmolus, Lydia can 
exhibit no curiosity which may vie with those of other coun- 
tries." He goes on to describe them " as the first people on record 
who coined gold and silver into money, and traded by retail;" nlso 
as the inventors " of certain games (of chance), since practised among 
the Grecians." They also w^ere distinguished by an infamous 
custom, too familiar to the ancients, but carried by this people to an 
unparalleled extent — ^all the young women of Lydia prostituted 
themsehreslbr hire in Bome temple, imd thus procured their namage 
portion. 

Gjrus appears to have left to his captire all the accommodations Kind 
of life whidi can be enjoyed in a private condition. He lived in cmuk 
the society of his wife and daughters, and had his friends, servants, 
and table at his command. Indeed, if Xenophon does not indulge 
his invention,* Croesus enjoyed, rather than merely tolerated this 
excliange of public cares and the pomp of royalty lor the agreeable 
society of his wife and children. He had ceased to be a king, only 
to become a philosopher ; yet he was permitted to retain the title 
of majesty. Xenophon adds, that Cyrus carried Crcesus with him 
wherever he went, either to employ or to secure him — a hint which 
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sufficiently estimates the p rofo BB c d Mendafaip between a oonqaeror 
and his captive. It appears also, from a passage in the same 
historian, that the king of Lydia was in the train of Cyrus at the 

capture of Babylon, and he probably survived his conqueror. His 
country was governed by Persian satraps, of whom Chrysanthes 
was the first. The further history of Ljdia will appear in the suc- 
cessive fortunes of the Persian empire. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



FOLmOAL mSIOBT OF FBBSIA.— 0ONOLU8ION OF THE HI8IOST OF 

0TBU8. 

The warKke designs of Cyrus were next turned towards Babjlun. sicgc of 
In his march to it, one of his sacred horses was drowned in the 
Gyndes ; upon wbich he caused the river to be divided into three 
hundred and six^ channels, a work which employed his m^iole army 
the entire summer, and oompelied him to de^ the taegid of Babylon 
until the following spring. The siege and its terrible consequences 
have been recorded in a preceding chapter* The arms of Cyrus 
triumphed, and the proud metropolis bowed to the Persian yoke.^ 
Tlius fell, at length, the Babylonish empire, which had risen to such 
a pitch of glory, and enslaved so many nations. Up to this eventful 
period, such is the general history of Cyrus, when stripped of its 
ornamental circumstances as given by Xenophon ; and it accords Atrret-ment 
with Herodotus in respect to the names of his lather, mother, and x^J^opiJo,, 
grand&ther; the union of the Medes and Persians in a common { f ^ ^n, 
cause; and the conquests of this prince, with the particulars of his 
subjection of Babylon. These are important pdnts of agreement 
It is still more important, that they are substantially ratified by tiie 
Scriptures, which also supply us witii many interesting addioonal 
circumstances. 

The descent of Cyrus from a Mede and a Persian occasioned his Mixed 
being desitmated a ''mule" in several oracular descriptions, and, qSSSl'**^ 
among others, that said to have been delivered by Nebuchadnezzar 
before his death, and preserved in tlie iVagments of Megasthenes. 
'The name of Cyrus had been foretold one hundred and twenty years 
before Ids birth, and in connection with Ids greatest achievement— 

iS«e page 866. 
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the oonqaeat of Babylon; and that yictory was associated with the 
deliyerance of the Jews irom their captivity. It is also stated, 
that the hero was prepared for this grand exploit, by previous sac- 
cesses, and tliat he came to destroy the Babylonian power from llie 
subjugation of other mighty empires. It was further intimated in 
what way he should enter the city, and promised that the gates of 
brass leading to the river should be left open. The prediction has been 
quoted at length on a previous pap:e. The spoils found in Babylon were 
immense ; those accumulated alone in the temple of Belus, " the 
treasures of darkness," were ahnost incredible ; besides what was laid 
up in " the secret places " of the old and new palaces. The |)ro&ne 
Marries the historians haYc ii&nned us of the marziage of Ovros with the 
dao^ter of Gyazares, his uncle, which took place aner the reduc* 
tion of Babylon. Thus the union between the Persians and ^ledes 
became again cemented by the ties of blood. That they should 
jointly besiege Babylon is hinted in a very obscure prophecy, which 
was justified bv tlio event. In Isaiah, chapter xxi., which describes 
so accurately the events connected with that memorable night of the 
ciipture of Babylon — the debauchery of Belshazzar, the terror suc- 
ceeding the vision of the hand-writing on the widl, with other, even 
the most minute circumstances — a watchman is represented as look- 
ing irom the walls of Babylon, and he saw a chariot with a conple 
of horsemen, a chariot of asses, and a chariot of camels;" or, as 
Bishop Lowlh more accmately transilafcea the passage, " a rider upon 
an ass, and a rider upon a camel;'' a prophetic symbol of the alli- 
ance of two nations in the inYasLon; and we know that the Persians 
used camels in warfare, since we hseve seen their effect upon the 
army of Crcesus. But, at the opening of the chapter, it is distinctly 
said, " Go up, 0 Elam ; besiege, 0 Media." 
Sbaresthe Babylon being taken, Cyrus, who shared the empire with his 
qJJJJJ*** uncle, yielded him the first rank in it ; and Cyaxares — called, in 
Daniel, Darius the Mede — ascended the throne of Babylon, wliih 
Cyrus retired into Persia to his father and mother. Having returned 
thence, in conjunction with his nnde, now also his father-in-law, 
he divided the empire into one hundred and twenty provinces ; 
reviewed its forces, which he found amounted to 120,000 horse, 
2,000 chariots armed with scythe^ and 600,000 foot; set three 
presidents over the princes of the provinces ; invested Daniel with 
the supreme authority over these, and, leaving Cyaxares on the 
throne alone, again departed to widen his conquests. While he was 
absent on this expedition, Daniel was cast into the den of lions, and 
mu'aculously dehvered. Cyrus reduced all the nations to submis- 
sion, from Syria to the Red Sea and the confmes of Ethiopia. The 
death of Cyaxares recalled him to Babylon, and upon him devolved 
Reignj^nethe crowns of Media, Persia, and Babylon. The first he held in 
SSiA, udi 'Virtue of his marriage with the daughter of Cyaxares, who being 
his only child, his kmgdom was her dowry; the second desomded 
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to lilm from his fiiiher; ike last was his own hy conquest He 
liyed in tranquillity seven years after aoquiiing this united empire, 
bounded on the east by the river Indus, on ihe north by the Ca4>ian 
and Euzine seas, on the west by the ^gean, and on the south by 

Ethiopia and the sea of Arabia. Tliis extensive dominion is hinted 
:it in the opening of his decree in favour of the Jews, which lie 
passed, doubtless by the persuasion of Daniel, the first year after he 
had seated liiniself upon the throne of Babylon, after the death of 
Cyaxai'es. " Now in the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia, (that 
the word of the Lord, by the mouth of Jeremiah, might be fulfilled,) 
the Lord starred up the spiiit of Cyrus, king of Persia^ iJiat he 
made a proclamation throughout all his Idngdom, and put it also in 
writing, saying, Thus saith Gyrus, king of Peraa, the Lord God ofui^ 
heaven hath given me all the hmffdom of tlie takk; and he liath 
charged me to build him an house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah : tiie Jews, 
who is there among you of all his people ? The Lord liis God be 
with him, and let him go up."^ " Also Cyrus the king brought 
forth the vessels of the house of the Lord, which Nebuchadnezzar 
had brought forth out of Jerusalem, and had put them in the house 
of his gods; even those ilid Cyrus king of Persia bring forth by 
the hand of Mithredath tlie treasurer, and numbered them ujito 
Sheahbaazar, the prince of Judah."' He further enjoined, that in 
whatever provinces ihe Jews were scattered, they should be assisted 
in furtherance of ibis great design of restoring thdr temple and city. 
This decree was not so eflfective as had been expected, throu^ the 
stratagems of the Samaritans, who obstructed, by bribes and mis- 
representations, what ihey could not annul. The work proceeded 
so slowly, that it remained unfinished at the death of Cyrus ; and it 
is supposed that the fasting and moiuning of Daniel, mentioned as 
occurring in the third year of the reign of Cyrus, arose from this 
cause,^ Cyrus latterly divided his time between the three capitals of 
his newly erected eni|)ire ; the warmth of the chmate induced him to 
spend the seven cold months at Babylon, the three months of spring 
he resided at Susa, and two months, during the snmmei^ he^ he 
lived at Ecbatana. If we calculate from the time of his first assummg 
the command of the Pecaian and Median armies, he reigned thir^ 
years, and died^ beloTed and lamented, in the seventieth year of his 
age. 

But the manner <tf his death has been diierently stated by differ- variou.s 
ent writers, nor can we arrive at any certainty respecting it. SS death."' 
The account of Herodotus is, that Cyrus, in his restless ambition, ^JJJJLHJ" 
invaded the Massagetaj. Ctesias says it was the Derbices, who 
employed Indians and elephants in battle. The Massagetaj and 
they lived on opposite banks of the same stream. By a feigned 
flight, in the first confiict, he abandoned the field covered with booty. 
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and a conaderable quantity of wine, which his enemies seized, in- 
dulging to an excess that r^ideredihem an euy prey to his soldiera. 

Returning to the combat, he surprised them in a state of intoxica- 
tion, defeated them, and took many prisoners, amonj^ whom was 
Spargapises, the son of C^ueen Tomyris. The royal mother sent 
heralds, desirmg the ransom of her child ; and when the conqueror 
refused, the high-spirited young prince, preferring death to slaverj^ 
committed suicide. Tomyris, incensed at this lata! catastrophe, and 
animated mAi the desire of revenge, assembled her forces, and 
headed tiiem against the Persians; over whom, after a sangninaiy 
Falls in and obstinate conflict, in which Cyrus fell, the Massageto obtained 
B 529 ^ complete Tictoij. The body of Gyrus was found in the field 
'after the engagement, and npon the royal corpse Tomyris took 
Bevengeof a crucl but impotent revenge. The queen caused his head 
Tomyris. ^^^^ ^l^- ^ vessel filled mth blood, \vith this bitter 

taunt, — "Satisfy tliysclf with that after which thou hast always 
thirsted, and with which thou hast never been satiatedl" Ctesias 
says tliat Cyrus died the third day after his wound. 

Herodotus was aware that there were various and conflicting 
accounts of the death of Cyrus, and gives his own as the most 
plausible, — x/^«»or«ro» xoyoy. The death of Cyrus is a point that 
cannot be abaolutely determined; nor does Herodotus seem 
to have any sufficient authority for his account of it It certainly 
does not comport with the wise and prudent character of the 
hero to imdertake so rash an expedition as that against Scythia is 
represented to be, at his advanced lime of life. IKodorus Siculus, 
agreeing with Herodotus as to the expedition against the Massa- 
geta?, and its result, differs as to the circumstances of the death of 
Cyrus, and says, that he was taken prisoner by Tomyris, and hanged, 
or crucified, by her directions. John Melela, of Antioch, cites a 
forged writing, ascribed to Pythagoras, which declares liira to have 
been slain in a sea-fight by the Saniians. Xenophou's account is by 
far the most probable close of such a life, and represents the aged hero 
as dying in his own countiy, covered with glory, surround^ "by his 
fiiends, and leaving his vast empire to his son Gambyses. In 
evidence of this fict, he asserts that he was buried in Pasaigada, in 
which place Xenophon says he died, and that his monument was 
to be seen there in the time of Alexander the Great — a circum- 
stance totally irreconcilable with the account of Herodotus and 
others, who ascribe to him a violent and ignominious death in a 
foreign country.^ In a previous chapter we have given both a 

1 We present in this note a succinct view of some difficulties in the namthe of 
Cyrus. It is taken from an able artude in the Diottonaiy of Qnek and Itoman 

Biography and Mythology : — 

It has been supposed that the statement of Xenophon about Cyaxares XL is 
confirmed by Scripture ; for that Danillt the If ede, who, according to Daniel, reigns 
after the taking of Babylon, (for two years, according to the cnronologers,) and 
before the first year of C^tus, can be no other (this is the utmost that can be asserted) 
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description and a pictorial illustration of that remarkable monument 
which is generaliy beheved to be the tomb of CyxMS, 

than Cyaxares IL This matter seems susceptible of a better explanation than it 
has yet received. 1. Xenophon's Cyaxares is tiie son of Astyages ; Dareins the 

Me<le is the son of Ahasnerus. Now, it is almost beyond a doubt that Ahnsucms 
is the Hebrew fonu of the Persian name or title which the Greeks called Xerxes, 
and Cjta.tan» seems to be vtmpfy Hie fbnn of the same word used bt Hie Median 

dialect. Cyaxares, tlie -on of Phraoi-tcs, is called Aha.><nerus in Tobit xiv. 15. It 
is granted that this argument is not decisive, but, so far as it goes, it is against the 
identification. 2. After the taking of Babylon, Dareius the Me^e receives the king- 
dom, and exercises all the functions of royalty, with great power and splendour, 
evidently at Babylon. But in Xenophon it is Cyrus who does this, and Cyaxares 
never comes near Babylon at all after its capture, but remains in Media, totally 
eclipsed and ahuost superseded by Cyrus. There are other argoments, which seem 
to suow clearly that, whoever Dareius the Mede may have been, (a point difficult 
enough to decide,") he was not the Cyaxares of Xenophon. The matter cainiut be 
fhrther discussed here ; but the resist of a most carefol examination of it is, that 
in some important points the statements of Xenophon cannot be reconciled with 
those of Daniel; and that a much more probable explanation is, that Dareius was 
a noble Median, who held the sovereignly as the viceroy of Oyna^, until the latter 
found it convenient to fix his conrt at Hubylon; and there are some indications on 
which a coryectiue might be founded that this viceroy was Astyaffes. It is quite 
natnral that the vear in which Gyms began to reign in person at Babylon shoold 
be reckoned (as ft is by the Hebrew writers) the first year of his reipn over the 
whole empire. This view is confirmed by the fact, that in the prophecies of the 
destmcticm of Babylon it is C^ms, and not any jfedifln king, Hiat b spoken of. 
Regarding this difficulty, then, as ctij -aMo of being explained, it remamsthat Xeno- 
phon's statement about Cyaxares 11. is entirely unsupported. Xenophon seems 
to have inbcodnoed Cyaxares simply as a/oil to set off fbe virtius of Qjnnis. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

POLITICAL mSTOSr OP PERSIA.— 0AMBT8BS. 

Death (tf We have shown in the biography of Cyrus the different accounts' 
^^^^^ of the manner of his death, as described by Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon. They agree, however, in the opinion, that he left to Cam- 
byses the undistuibed possession of that vast empire to which he 
had attached the xuune of Persia. According to the former historian, 
before Cyrus set out on the expedition, in which he represents him 
as miserably perishing, he appointed his saooessor after the manner 
of the Persian kings, and named his son Cambyses to that dignitnr; 
committing Crcesus to his charge, with an injunction to treat the 
captive prince with kindness and respect. 

According to Xenophon's more probable account, Cyrus appears to 
have closed his life in peace and honour, dying in his palace, sur- 
rounded by his family. In his hist hoiu'S he conierred tlie empii*e 
on his eldest son Cam];)yses, with the reserve of the rich and power- 
ful satrapy of the Medes, Amienians, and Cadusians, with which he 
invested his younger son, Tauyoaxarces, the Smerdis of Herodotus, 
and the Mergis of Justin* 
Accc^ion of Aooording to the opinion adopted by Herodotus, Cambyses was 
b!c. ^530. ^ of Gassandaoe, the daughter of Phamaspe, of the race of the 
* Adusmemdes, though we ahaU presently relate another conjecture 
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upon tliis unoertain Bokject Of the age which the Persian prince 

had attained on his accession, or how his reign was occupied before 
his expedition to Egypt, we liave no account, except what occurs in 
Josephus and the sacred history. From the former we learn ' that 
"the governors in Syria and Ph(rnicia, and in the countries of 
Ammon, and Moal), and Samaria, wrote an epistle to Cambyses," in 
which tiiey persuaded him that if the Jews were permitted to 
zebiiild the dly and temple, they would zefiiae to pay tribute or do 
homage, but " resist kings, and choose rather to rule over olihers 
than to be ruled over themseLYes." Chi reading ihuepisdeGamtTses 
" forbad the Jews to build the dfy and temple ; accordmgty, these 
works were soq^ended till the second year of Darius." 

CambjTses, indisposed to cultivate the spirit or the arts of peace, His miHtaiy 
was early dcdrous, as a favourite object of his attention, to employ ^^^'^ 
the Persian forces, wliich his father had rendered invincible, in some 
important militiiry service. It is justly remarked by ^VHiiston, in 
his Josephus, tliat were Hcrodotus^s account of the death of Cyrus 
correct, it is inexplicable that, instead of marching into Egypt, 
Cambyses should not have prepared " to avenge his father's death 
upon the Bcyl^tauDS and the Massagets, and to prevent those nations 
fiiom oveirunning his northern provinces." He^ however, turned 
his attention whoUy to Egypt, under what drcumstanoes of provo- 
cation it is not easy exactly to ascertain amidst the very different 
representations upon this subject 

The assigned causes of quarrel with Egypt have been already 
discussed in our account of the twenty-seventh dynasty of Manetho. 
The expedition and its various battles, the cniel fienzies of Cambyses, 
and his violent insult to the religious prejudices of the Egyptians 
have also been detailed at length.^ Ilis mad attempt to penetrate 
into Ethiopia, occurred during his residence in the land of the 
Pharaohs. 

Entering now upon the fifth year of his reign, and having prostrated Hii nuvtiia 
Egypt, Cambyses, instead of returning to Persia, pursued <^er objects p^^I^ 
of ambition, dictated by a restless dispositbn, utterly incapable of 
pacific occupations. He determined to make war upon three nations 
at once, the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the Afacrobian or 
long-lived Ethiopians. From the first of these projects he was 
diverted by the refusal of the Phoenicians to employ their ships 
against the Carthaginians, with whom they had a friendly alliance, 
and who had descended from their ancestors, for Carthage had been 
a colony of Tyre. The other naval forces at the command of 
Cambyses were insulhcient for liis design, and he could not ventui'e 
to compel the service of the Phoenicians, who had voluntarily joined 
his aims, and who constituted the principal and most skilful part of 
his naval force. Thus Carthage escaped the yoke of subjection to 
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the Persians, and was left to occupy and reward the Roman valour, 
while Cambyses determined to pursue his other projects. 
De«icns 'HI He sent spies into Ethiopia, to learn the condition and resources 
EthiopiiL ^Yiat country. They assumed the character of ambassadors, bear- 
ing presents from the king, and were charged to inform themselves 
respecting the marvellous table of the sun. According to Herodotus,* 
there was a plain near the chief city of the Ethiopians, filled to the 
height of four feet with the roasted flesh of all kinds of animals. 
From these whoever pleased might satisfy their himger. Solinus 
and Pomponius Mela describe this supply as supernatural ; Pausanias 
rejects that account as fabulous. Herodotus says, the natives of the 
place affirm that the earth immediately produces these viands ; but he 
more justly concludes that they were carried to this table in the 
night, under the inspection of the magistrates. 
Presents The ambassadors employed by Cambyses were some of the Ich- 
imerchrtnged thyophagi, SO named from their subsisting entirely on fish. He sent 
for these people from Elephantine, because they were skilled in the 
language of Ethiopia, on which their coimtry bordered. To them 
he committed the following presents for the long: " a purple vest, a 
gold chain for the neck, bracelets, an alabaster box of perftmies, and 
a cask of palm wine." The Ethiopian prince soon detected the 
design of these pretended ambassadors, and treated both them and 
their royal master with contempt. He undervalued the presents, 
especially the gold chain, for among the Ethiopians brass was the 
rarest metal, and prisoners were secured by chains of gold. The 




[Bedouin Battle.— Ciirp«M(«r.] 



king, however, relished the wine, and advised Cambyses to be con- 
tent with his own dominion, and not covet the possessions of another. 
He sent him also, in return for the presents, his own bow, adding 
this counsel, " When his subjects can bend this bow with the same 
ease that I do, then, with a superiority of numbers^ he may venture 

1 Herodotus, iii. 17, &c. 
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to attack the Macrobian Ethiopians; in the meantixDC let him be 
thankful to the gods that the Etiiiopians have not acquired the same 
ambitious views of extending their territor}'." 

Cambyses, highly incensed by tliis messncre, immediately com- Cambyses 
manded the march of his army, thougli quite unprovided for such "jg^ 
an expedition, "never reflecting," says Herodotus, "that he was 
about to visit the extremities of the earth." He left no part of his 
ibrces behind, except the Grecian auxiliaries, on whom he 
depended to keep the country in awe. Arriving at Thebes in 
Upper Egypt, he detached from this army 50,000 men, to march 
against tibe Ammomao% with orders to ravage their country, and 
bum the temple of Jupiter Ammon. By the help of guides they 
reached the city of Oasis, at the distance of sev^i days march from 
Thebes. Wliat became of them afterwards was never known. 
Herodotus relates from the Ammonians, that " after they had left 
Oasis, they halted to take some repast, when a strong south wind 
arose and overwhelmed them benontli a mountain of sand." This 
account appears to have been credited by I'lutarch, in his life of 
Alexander, where, speaking of that prince's design " to visit the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon," he adds, " it was a long and laborious 
journey, and they might be surprised by a violent south wind amidst 
ihe wastes of sand, as it happened long before to the army of Cam- 
byses. The wind raised the sand, and roUed it in such waves, that 
it devoured full 50,000 men." Scmay conjectures, with great pro- 
bability, that "the Egyptians intending the destruction of their 
enemies, having brought them into the Yast SoHtndes of Lybia, 
abandoned them in the night and delivered them, over to death." 

Cambyses, in the mean time, advanced ^vith his main army Distiw of 
against the Etiiiopians. lie had not proceeded throuL^h a fifth part*^**"'* 
of his projected route before he began to find the fatal ell'ects of his 
improvident haste. The scanty stores of provisions were consumed, 
and his host, aftei' feeding on their beasts of burden, snatched a 
poor subsistence from the roots and herbs whieh ao uneultlTated 
soil could supply. Cambyses had yet the indiscretion to advance, 
till his troops were reduced, amidst sands and deserts, to the dread- 
ful expedient of deyouxing one another. The whole army was now 
decimated, every tenth man, selected by lot, being slain, and pre- 
pared as food toT his companions ; thus providing a nourishment, 
says Seneca, more horrible than famine. " Alimentum habuerint 
tame sa?vius." This scene he well contrasts with the unfeeling 
luxury of the king. " Servabantiu" illi interim generosa; aves, et 
instrumenta epidarum cameUs vchebantur, cum sortirentiu* mihtes 
ejus quis male periret, quis pejus viveret. " "His attendants provided 
delicate birds for iiis table, and conveyed on camels liis culinary 
Utensils, while his soldiers were determining by lot who should 
miserably perish, or preserve iheir existence in greater misery." 
At length this voluptuous piince, who cared only hx himself, began 
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Uetreat. to bo apprehensive for his personal safety. He now desisted from 
liis purpose, and inarched back with the remains of his army, of 
which such numbers had " perished, without fecHnpr the stroke of 
an enemy." IlaUing at Thebes, he foxind," says iioliin, "the gods 
more easy to be conquered than men." 

We bAve noticed that Gyrus had commended Croesus to ihe care 
and protection of his son ; but his excesses provoked the captiye 
king of Lydia to venture on a remonstrance, preceded, indeed, by a 
flattering compliment When the courtiers were once depreciating 
Cjms, in comparison with Caml)yses, who, "to all which Gyros 
possessed, had added the empire of £gypt and the ocean," Croesus 
claimed the superiority for his conqueror, because he had left behind 
him such a son as Cambyses. His fidelity, however, was resented, 
though his flattery had been well received. Cambyses suddenly 
drew Ills l)ow ; Crcrsus escaped, however, but the Persian despot 
cunimnnded his immediate execution. Tlie courtiers delayed, 
expecting that the king would presently relent, and revoke the cruel 
order. Their expectations were realised ; Cambyses rejoiced to find 
Crcesus alive, but put his attendants to death, for having disobeyed 
his orders. 

As to the talents of Cambyses £>r govenunent, they appear to 
have been exclusively military; and such, indeed, are almost all 
the recorded transactions of nis reign. To his spirit of military 
adventure we have seen how he was indebted for tlie vast extension 
of his empire. One accession, however, he acquired by the base 
and successful policy of one of his satraps, 
roiyinttcjj of Polycrates the tyrant, or prince of Samos, for tlie term had not 
^tamoa. originally a bad sense, was the friend of Amasis, kinp: of Etr}'pt. 

Herodotus describes liis uninterrupted prosperity, which caused 
Amasis to disclaim his alliance, concluding that a person uniformly 
prosperous was reserved for some uncommon calamilj, in which a 
fiiend and ally could not fail to bear a part On this rupture, 
Polycrates had assisted Cambyses in his invasion of Egypt, with a 
naval force, consisting of some discontented Samians, whom he 
wished to expatriate. This prince was at length deserted by his 
good fortune, and his destiiiction was effected in the following 
manner — 

oroftc.H. Or(Ptes, irritated l)y a reproach cast upon him of havin? nenlected 

to coiKjucr feamos, which lay so conti^ous to his government of 
SardLs, ri'solved, at all hazards, to circumvent Polycrates and become 
master of the island. For this purpose he adopted the following 
stratagem. Pretending to revolt firom Cambyses upon some discon- 
tent, he expressed a wish to secure his treasure. Hiis he proposed 
to intrust to ihe care of Polycrates, and to present to him one half 
of it, by which he might be enabled to conquer Ionia and the 

iHeco(lotiii.l20. 
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adjacent islands. Polycrates, who ardently desired to increase his 
treasure and also extend his dominions, sent a messenger to Sardis. 
Tliere a larire number of bairs M ere shown to him, full of j^old, as 
he supposed, hut really filled with stones, covered at the top with 
the precious metal. On the retuni of his messenger with a highly 
flattering report, Polycrates, eager to possess the treasui'e, set out 
fijsr Sardis, contrary to the counsel of his friends, only taking with 
him Demooedas, a celebrated physidan of Grotona. Immediately 
on his arrival, Onstes arrested him as an enemy to the State ; and, 
by that treacherous Satiap*s orders, he lost his life on a gibbet. 
Tims ended the imintemipted prosperity of Pdycrates, who had 
probably intellectual accomplishments superior to his contempora^ 
ries, for Athena^us celebrates his extenshre libraiy. Thus was 
Samos added to the Persian Empire. 

Cimibyses had entered the eiglith year of his reign, wdien he left Ki voit of the 
the scene of his follies and cruelty with the design of returning to 
Persia, where he apj)ears never to have resided, except during 
his preparations for the invasion of Eg^^pt. On his arrival iu 
Syria, he met a herald sent from Susa to appiise the Persian army 
that Smerdis, the son of ^nrus, was proclaimed king, and to com- 
mand their obedience, lliifl reroliition bad the fellowing origin. 
When Cambyses left Persia on his expedition into Egypt, he com- 
mitted the government of the conntry to Patizithes, one of the 
principal Magi, who had a brother resembling Smerdis, tlie son of 
('yrus. Patizithes was apprised of the death of Smerdis, which had 
been concealed from the public ; and aware that the tyranny and 
extravagances of Cambyses had now become insupportable, he 
therefore ventiu*ed to place his brother on the throne, as the 
true Smerdis, and caused him to be j)rochumed by heralds, 
despatched for that purpose through the empire. Cambyses, 
though enraged at the appearance of a herald on snch a com- 
mission, yet had the oonsiidenition to resrpect his saored character; 
he, however, strictly examined him. He also interrogated Prex- 
aspes as to the certainty of his brother's death, which he now 
affected to deplore with apparent sincerity. From these inquiries, 
it fully appeared that the true Snferdis was really dead, and 
that the usurper of the Persian throne was Smerdis the 
Magian. With the hope of speedily dispossessing him, Cambyses 
ordered th(^ immediate march of his army into Persia. lliat 
coimtry, however, he was never more to see ; for, when mounting cambyses 
his horse, his sword slipped from the scabbard, and inliicted a mortal JJ^wkiIhL 
wound on his thigh. 

The Egyptians recollected that Cambyses had inflicted snch a 
wound on Apis, and they natnraUy indulged the belief that the 
horrid impie^, as they esteemed it, was now retaliated, while 
Cambyses suffered the just judgment of their del^. Yet^ that it 
was '^an espedal jndgment frcnm heaven upon him for that feet," 
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which seems to have been supposed by tlie pious and learned 
Prideaux, we are notable to perceive; nor does the opinion that 
" God hath very signally punished the profanations of rehgion in 
the worst of times, and under the wont modes 'of headiea idolatry/' 
i^ypeor wortihj of that aathor^s judgment and religious information.^ 
Oracle of Cambyses, amidst the cruel and eztrayagant occupations of his 
short reign, had found leisure to comply 'with some of the religious 
observances of his time. While he remained in Egypt he had 
sought to learn his future fortunes, by consulting the Oracle of 
Buto, which was famous in that country. It was there revealed 
to him that he should die at Eebatana ; and lie seems to have knoNvn 
only of tlie city in Media which bore that name. There all his 
treasures were deposited, and there he expected, from this answer of 
the Oracle, to die in his old acre. There was also another Eebatana 
in Persia, described by Pliny a.s a town of the Magi. But when 
Gambyses found that the town in which he 1^ in his wounded 
condition was also called Eebatana, he exdaimeci,*' says Herodotus, 
'*Tliis is certainly the place in wldch it is appointed mr the son of 
Gyrus to die." This Eebatana in Syria, acoorduig to Pliny, was 
situated on Carmel, a mountain of Galilee, in the inmiediate 
vicinity of the Meditenramean, and about fifteen miles south of 
Ptolemais. 

Wfetdied Twenty days had elapsed since Cambysos had received the fatal 
wound. He now summoned around him the principal Persians in 
his train. To these he explained how he had been induced to kill 
his brother, whose death he bitterlv lamented. Cambyses next 
endeavoured to excite his courtiers against ISmerdis the Magian, and 
conjured them not to suffer the empire to revert to the Medes, for 
the Magian was of that nation. But the dying advice of this prince 
was received with the inattention which his life had deserved. The 
Pernan nobles attributed it to nothing but resentment against his 
brother, and submitted to the usurper, whom they regarded as the 
true Smerdis; especially as Prexaspes, probably bribed to the 
interest of the Magian, now varied his story, and declared that he 
had not killed Smerdis with his own hnnd. 
flfntii, "Cambyses," says lli>rodoUis, ''bewailed his misfortunes; and, 
when the Persians saw the king thus involved in sorrow, they tore 
their garments, and expressed their grief aloud. After a short 
interval, the bone became infected, the thigh mortified, and death 
ensued." " Thus," adds the historian, whose tliird book we have 
here generally foUowed as afanost our sde authority, ''died Gam- 

B.C. 522. hyses, son of Gyrus, after a reign of seven yean and fire months^ 
leaving no posterity." Acoor&ig to Gtesias, the name of the 
murdmd brother of Gambyses was Tanyoxarces, w ho was poisoned 
on a &lse charge of sedition. His accuser, Sphandadates, a Magian, 

1 See Ckmnect pt i b. UL an. 522. 
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was so like him, that he was ordered by Cambyscs to personate the 
deceased prince — a stratagem employed to conceal his death from 
his mother Amytis, She at length discovered the tragical end of 
her son, and in her grief committed suicide. According to the same 
authority, Cambyses died at Babylon, and Sphandadates continued 
the imposture which he had originally undertaken by royal com- 
mand. His brief usurpation, under the title of Smcrdis, will be 
detailed in the next chapter. 

The reign of Cambyses, whom Josephus ' inaccurately describes His reign, 
as dying at Damascus, lias been sufficiently characterised by its 
imiform cruelty and violence. He seems to have possessed, as before 
observed, some military talents, but, if he had any other accomplish- 
ments, their memory has perished. The son of Cyrus must always 
be regarded as unworthy of his father, and be ranked, in all faithftil 
history, among that too large assemblage of despotic princes who 
have lived only for themselves. His reign, though short, was indeed 
long enough to exhibit, in a striking manner, the mischievous and 
cruel caprices of unlimited power, especially when administered by 
unbridled passion. Herodotus says, that the Persians, from memory 
of his tyranny were wont to name him always as " the tyrant." 

1 Antiq. xi. 2. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

FOLmCAL msrOBT OF PERSIA. — DABIU& 

Smerdisthe The premature death of Cambyscs, the absence of the Persiiin 
army fruiii the capital of the empire, and the increduUty of the 
nobles as to the dciitli of Smerdis, all seemed to promise the macri.in 
B.C. o22. that his usurpation would be successful, and that he might be sul- 
fered peaceably to occupy the timme of Gyrus, under the pretence 
of being really his sod« 
y^i„„3 This usurper, the Smerdis of Herodotus and llie Orapastes of 
Justin, is named Mardys by jEschylus, and by Ctesias, Sphandadates. 
Accordinpf to Richardson's Dissertation, there is no name in the 
Persian histories of the empire by which Smerdis Magus can be 
designated. But, as the learned writer remarks, these histories are 
equally silent resj>ecting C)Tus, Cr<csus, and the accession of Darius 
Hystaspes by the neighing of his liorse. Thfit this Smerdis was tlie 
Artaxerxes mentioned by Ezra,' is Jitfirmed witli tlie highest proba- 
bihty. To him, therefore, may be justly attributed the same rigour 
towards the Jews which we remarked in the conduct of his pre- 
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decessor, Cambyses. Both of tliem might, indeed, regard it as no 
unpopular meiisure, at the commencement of their reigns, to dis- 
couuteuauce those obnoxious tribulaiies ; lor such the sacred laws 
and customs of the people of God must have rendered them to all 
idolatrous nations. Hence Pliny the elder describes them as a 
nation distinguished hj their contempt of the gods, coniumeUd 
numinum msigms. 

For the royal order, which prohibited the Jews to proceed in iii> sc\( rit v 
rebuilding the city and temple, we have the authority of Ezra ; ^ 
Josephus being entirely silent as to any intercourse between the 
court of Persia and the Jewish people from the death of Cambyses 
till after the first year of Darius. The cuxumstances mentioned by 
Ezra cannot be more accurately described than m the ft)llowing 
narrative which Prideaux luis collected from the sacred historian : 
** As soon as Artaxerxes was settled in the kingdom, alkr the death 
of Cambyses, the Samaritans wrote a letter to him, settmg forth that 
the Jews were rebuilding their dtj and temple at Jerusalem ; that, 
they having been always a rebel&ons people, there was reason to 
suspect, that as soon as they should have finished that work they 
would withdraw their obedience fiom the king, and pay no more toll, 
nor tribute, which might give an occasion for all Syria and Palestine 
to revolt also, and the king be excluded from having any more por- 
tion on that side the river Euplmates ; and for the truth of what 
they had informed him of, as to the rebellious temper of that people, 
they referred him to the recortls of his predecessors, wherein they 
desired search might be made concerning this matter. On the 
receipt of this letter, examinatiuu being made, according to the 
purport of it, into the records of former times concerning the 
behaviour of the Jews under the Assyrian and Babylonish cmph cs, 
and it being foimd in them with what valour they had long defended 
themselves, and witli what difficulty they were at length reduced by 
Nebuchadnezzar, an order was issued forth to prohibit them from 
proceeding any further, and sent to the Samaritans to see it put in 
execution, who immediately, on the receipt thereof, went up to 
Jerusalem, and having exhibited their order to the Jews, made them 
desist, by force and power, from going on any further with the work of 
the house ; so it wholly ceased till the second year of Darius, king 
of Persia, for about the space of two years." ^ Ihideaux justly 
concludes, that this rigorous decree was not a little promoted by 
the circumstance, that Artaxerxes was of the sect of flie magi, 
which held the Jews in the utmost abhorrence. This magian, 
though thus ungracious to the Jews, had the policy to conciliate the 
other nations which composed the Persian empire. ^ He com- hih avnenx 
menced his reign," says Herodotus, " by publishing eveiywhere an '^'** 
edict which exempted his subjects, for the space of three years, both 

1 iv. 7->24. 2 Ck)iiiiect. pt.Lb.iii. 
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from tribute and military service: and also distinjniishcd the various 
dependents on his power by great munificence."^ He appears to 
have so well succeeded in these attempts at conciliation, that, accord- 
ing to the same historian, " he was seriously regretted, alter his 
death, by all the inhabitants of Asia, except the Persians." These 
would be likely enough to indulge a national antipathy because the 
magian was a Mede. The usurper also maxried the wires of Cam- 
byses for the obvious purpose of giving plausibility to, his preten- 
bLqds ; but this circumstance proved the speedy occasion of lus ndn. 

Conspiracy The nobles who attended the last hours of Cambyses were con- 

of the nobles, yj^^^^^ notwitl^standing the assertions of the dying prince, that his 
brother had really ascended the throne. With this conviction they 
appear to have returned to the capital. Among these nobles was 

otanei Otanes, tlie son of Pharnaspes, a Persian, distinguished by his rank 
and fortune; he w'as the first who suspected that the rej)uted 
Smerdis was not tlie son of Cyrus, from tiie extreme caution which 
he displayed by never venturing to remove from the citadel, or to 
invite any of the nobles into bis presence. Otanes had a daughter 
named PhsBdyma, who had been married to Cambyses, and had 
now become the wife of his successor. The &ther inquired 
of his daughter if the person ynth whom she cohabited were ihe 
son of Cyrus? Bhe replied, that she had never seen that prince ; 
nor had she any previous acquaintance with her present husband. 
Otanes then referred his daughter to Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
who had also been married to Cambyses, to learn whetluT the per- 
son Avith whom they now cohabited vras her brotlur. But this 
satisfaction could not be procured, as the usm-per, among other pre- 
cautions, kept the members of his hai'em strictly apart. Otanes 
now prevailed on his daughter to attempt a hazardous experiment. 
The Magian, for some great crime, had, during the life of Cyrus, 
been deprived of his ears. As this circumstance would serve to 
settle the question of the usurpation, Phsedyma was lu-ged to mtke 
the discovery, whether he were the true or the pretended Smerdis, 

Theiiagian when next called to her husband's bed. "When she saw him 
in a profound sleep she tried to touch his ears, and being perfectly 
satisfied that he had none, as soon as it was day she gave intelligence 
to her father." 

Otanes immediately connnunicated the discovery to tw^o nobles 
on ^yhom lie could rely, and who had indeed suspected the impos- 
ture. They now agreed that eacli should choose a fiieud, to whom 
they might safely intrust the important secret. To these six con- 
federates was presently joined Darius, who was named Oohus before 
ReAoiutkm of his accession to the throne. He had opportunely arrived from 
Persia, where his fether, Hystaspes, was governor; and indeed he 
came to Susa with a full conviction of tibe usnrpatbn of the Magia% 



I The namerons quotatioiis from Herodotas are from his third book. 
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and a design to accomplish liis immodiate destiTiction. To this he 
warmly urged his associates ; opposing the caution of Otanes, who 
would have first strengthened their party. But Darius was inflex- 
ible, and threatened, that if tlie day were suilered to pass without 
executing their purpose, he would not wait tc be betrayed to-mor- 
row, but would immediately disclose to the Magiau the whole con- 
spiracy. Gobryas, another of the confedeiatefly whose daughter 
Darius had mairied, now seconded his ardour, and his sentiments 
gave universal salasfiiction. 

In the mean time, according to Herodotus, the two Magi, Pati- Prezupe& 
zithes and the pretended Smerdis, 80ii|^t to engage the good offices 
of Prezaspes, whom that hbtorian imaccountably describes as " a 
man who, through every period of his lite, merited esteem." Of 
what description must have been his admirei-s, some passages in the 
biography of Cambyses sufhciently discover. Yot the peculiar out- 
rage which he had sufiered from that frantic ])rince, by the murder 
of his son, might well be supposed to have inspiied Prexaspes with 
hostility to the whole house of Cyrus. The two Magi commanded 
the attendance of this flesdble oonrtier m the citadel, where they 
had secured themselyes, and first exacted firom him an oath not to 
reveal the decdt they had practised. Then having, as they fi>ndly 
imagined, bribed him to their purpose, by the promise of munificent 
rewards, they proposed to assemble the people around the tower of 
the royal residence, whence he should declare aloud that it was 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, who now occupied the throne. 

" Prexaspes having consented to their proposal, the Magi assem- His 
bled the people, and sent him to harangue them from the top of the JSf^K* 
tower. Utterly regardless of their instructions, he fii'st recounted 
the genealogy of Cyrus from Acha?menes ; and when he ai'rived at 
Cyrus himself, he euiunerated the favours which he had bestowed 
on lihe Persians. Ptexaspes then proceeded to discover the truth 
which he had long concealed, &om. the danger of revealing the 
transaction, but necessity was now laid upon mm. He, at length, 
assured the people that he had actually slain Smerdis, the son of 
Cyrus, and that the persons now governing were the Magi Then, 
ailer Lavishing imprecations on the Persians, imless they determined 
to recover the empire, and take vengeance on the usurpers, he 
threw himself headlong from the tower." Thus tUed Prexaspes, 
greater than he had lived; though, as i^arclier has remarked in the 
follo>ving passage, where he contrasts and accounts for the various 
conduct of this courtier, he might have closed his life more nobly 
than by a horrible suicide. 

On this self-destruction of Prexaspes the learned writer just 
mentioned, whom every inquirer into andent history would wish to 
accompany, thus ably philosophises. "Comment ooncilier cette Kcmarka of 
acdon miile et vigoureuse avec la r^ponse pusillanime et avilissante 
da m^me homme au despote des Perses? Id, quelle ^neigiet L4, 
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quelle basscsse ! Un homme <assez fort pour se tuer dans line 
pareille circoiistaiice, et par un niotit' aussi noble, a-t-il pu voir de 
sangfroid egorger injustcnient sun iiis, et louer lacliem(3ut Tadresse 
du me'jJtrier ! La raauvais ('-ducation, Tbal^itude du joug, le despo- 
tisme peuvent comprimer le report; niiiis, loin de se detruire, 
souvent ce report reagit avec one force irresistible. Deli ces con- 
trariety dans le m^me homme, oe melange de bassesse et de 
grandeur, dont, sans cela, on a peine k rendie compte. Aybc des 
principes, Presispes se seroit rendu redoutable *aa tyian sons leqael 
U plioit sans iniinnurer: avec des principes^ le mdme, an liea de sc 
tuer, aiu'oit prevenu les sept conjures."^ "How can we leconcile 
this bold and daring action with the abject and dastardly answer of 
the same man to the Persian despot? In the one case wliat intre- 
pidity! In the otlier what baseness! A man of sniricient fortitude 
to kill himself in such a manner, and for such a noble purpose, coidd 
yet behold, without (Mnotion, the niuriUT of his innocent child, and 
even basely praise the skill of the muiderer! An ill eduration, 
habits of servility, despotism, — ^these may, indeed, repress the spring 
of honourable action, but, so &x from its being destroyed, that 
spring win often recover its elasticity, and act again with irreristible 
force. The influence of just prindples would have made Ftezaspes 
ihe dread of the t}Tant to whom he tamely sul -mitted without a 
murmur. With these principles, instead of lolling himself) he would 
have anticipated the deed of the seven conspirators." 
The Tlie dying declaration of Prexaspes, joined to the discovery made 

!in!u'k"h!^" by the daughter of Otanes, could not fail to convince the people of 
iiagiau. the usurpation of the Magian, and his reign must have soon ter- 
minated, even if the daring enterprise of the seven con.spii\ators had 
been unsuccessftil. Herodotus asserts, and seems to have been 
followed implicitly by those who have written after him, that these 
conspirators were ignorant of what had passed at the tower of Susa, 
till me^ learned the &te of Prexaspes on &eir passage to the dtadeL 
The historian adds, that they withdrew for a while to deliberate.** 
Otanes proposed to defer the enterprise ; but Darius urged its 
immediate execution. " They were still divided in opinion, when 
they observed seven pair of hawks, who pursued two pair of vul- 
tures, and tore them in pieces with their beaks and claws." The 
conspii-ators accepted the omen, and advanced to the palace ; bur 
their pre\Tious ignorance of the fate of Prexaspes is as improl)able 
as the marv^ellous tale, so consonant with ancient superstition, which 
it served to iutroduce. Must not the order for assembhng the popu- 
lace have been a matter of public notoriety ? And would the con- 
spirators fell to place some one in the crowd, where they might 
themselves decline to appear, to bring the earliest notice of the 
result? It was probably on such infennation, that, " after inqilor- 

iHtfiodoteliLSia. 
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ing the aid of the gods, they proceeded instantly to attack the magi," 
during the first moments of their consternation. 

The devoted tyrants were deliberating on the conduct they should Hto^gOace 
pursue in this extremity of their atranSj when the conspirators, 
haviu!! awed the outer guards by their rank, and slain the eunuchs 
who oppcsed their further propfress, were rushing towards the inner 
apartments. The brothers, heiuing the cries of the emiuchs, and 
presently ascertaiiuDg the occasion oi the tumult, determined on a 
lesolute^ though hopeless defence. One of them anned himself mth 
a bow, which, as the conspirators pressed on him, became useless, 
and he fled to an adjoining apartment The other seized a lance, 
with which he wounded Aspathines in the thigh, and deprived 
Intaphemcs of one of his eyes, but presently feU in the unequal 
combat. The Magian, who had fled unarmed, was pursued by 
Darius and Gobryas into a dark apartment. The latter seized him 
roiuid the waist, when Darius feared to aim a thrust at hhn, lest lie 
should destroy his friend. " Strike," said Gobryas, " though you 
kill both!" Darius obeyed, and ran his sword through the magian. He u killed 
The two wounded conspirators remained to guard the citadeL Their f^'*"' 
five companions sallied forth into the city, making Tiolent outeries, 
and exposing in iheur hands the bloody heads of the maj^ 

The people, infimned of what had been achieved, and of the The sect or 
magian imposture, of which, however, the last words of Prexaspes SiniimrSi' 
had suflficiently apprised them, became irritated a^inst the whole 
sect, and determined to follow the bloody example of the 
conspirators. They put to the sword every one of the magi 
who came in their way, and night alone prevented their utter extir- 
pation. Herodotus adds, that " the Persians solemnly observe that 
day as one of their grandest festivals. They call it Magophonia, or 
the * slaughter of the magi.' On that day, day none of the sect is 
permitted to appear in public" 

No revolution was ever more complete and imdispnted than that DeinMiratioM 
which ended the reign of eight months which have been assigned to co^iraton. 
Smerdis the magian ; a royalty which was, indeed, little more than 
a splendid imprisonment. After five days, the conspirators, who 
had no further use for weapons, met together to deliberate on the 
future government of the empire. Herodotus, on this occasion, 
attributes to these rough soldiers, remarks worthy of philosophical 
politicians, on three chflerent forms of government^ — democracy, 
aristocracy or oligarchy, and monarcliy. lie describes Otanes 
contending most tenaciously for tlie lirst and popular fonn of 
government ; and he seems to have pursued his convictions upon 
the point witli much personal disinterestedness. Megabysus con- 
tended ibr the second, and Darius far the third. This latter opinion 
being approved by four of the seven conspirators, a monarchy was 
the government adopted, or rather continued, for the Perman em^nre. 
Otanes, without fivther opposition, protested, for himself and his 
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posterity, against being subjected to the will of a sovereign ; and 
Herodotus adds, that when he wote his histor}'-, the family of 
Otanes was the only one which retiiincd its liberty, on condition of 
not transgressing the laws of the country. This liberty, probably, 
was only an exemption from personal service at the will of the 
sovereign ; for it is difficult to suppose any other independence 
which would consist witli the described submission. 

Otanes thus declining to have any concern in the election of a 
king, his six companions consulted how best to accomplish their 
Their nmtnai design. '^Itwas agreed upon, as a preliminaiy, that whoever o£ 
asreement became king, there should, every year, in honour of Otanes^ 
be presented to him and to his descendants for ever, a Median habit, 
and that he should also receive such presoits as the Persians deemed 
most honourable. These distinctions were awarded to him because 
he projected the deposition of the magian, and took the first steps 
towards the execution of the design. For themselves, they mutually 
agreed that each shoidd have access to the royal palace without the 
ceremony of being announced, except when the king was in the 
company of his wife ; and that the king should not take a wife but 
from the family of one of the conspirators." These preliminaries 
being adjusted for their mutual advantage and secmity, "they 
agreed to meet the next morning at sun-rise, and that he whose 
horse neighed the first should be made king.** The Persians adored 
the rising sun, and probably some homage to that deity was designed 
by the conspirators when they agreed to assemble at his rising. 
Whether their determination, by the neighing of the horse, had any 
religious reference, is not so dear. Such, however, is the opinion 
of M. I'Abbe Brotier, in his remarks on Tacitus,^ where that histo- 
rian had attributed to the ancient Grermans a disposition to draw 
presages and warnings from the actions of the horse. Prtgnium 
gentis^ eqiiorurn quoque j)roBsagia ac monitus expenri. 
TUeGroomof Herodotus here introduces a story respecting the contrivance of 
Darius's groom to procure the cmpue lor his master, on which, as 
already remurked, tlie Persian historians are silent. lie says, " the 
next morning, at break of day, according to their agreement, they 
assembled on horseback. As they traversed the suburbs, when they 
came to the pLaoe whither the night befisre a mare had been brought 
to the horse of Darius, he immediately began to neigh. At the 
same time there was thunder and listening, although the sky was 
quite clear. These signs appearing to signify the favour of heaven 
to Darius, served that prince for an inaguration. Tlie other noble- 
men immediately dismounted, fell prostrate at his feet, and hailed 
him king." Herodotus relates, that Darius was no sooner seated en 
th(^ throne, than he commanded "the erection of an equestrian 
statue with this inscription; ^Darius, son of Hystaspes, obtained the 

^ De moxibus Germ. Sec. x. 
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sovereignty of Persia by the sagacity of his hoise (whose name was 
inserted), and the ingenuily of CEbaires, His groom/ " 

Darius, whose original name, as we before ronarked, was Ochus, Acceadonof 
liad reac lu'd the twenty-eighth year of his age when he had the b'c"*'521 
good u tune to be raised to the throne of Persia ; a name which 
then coinprclieiided by far tha prrcatest part of that portion of Asia 
known to the Greeks in the age of llerodtjtiis. He was the son of 
liystaspes, the friend and patron of Zoroaster. This noble Persian 
was of the race of Achiemenes, and consequently a relation of Cyrus, 
whom he had attended in all his wars, and by whom he had been 
appointed satn^ <^Peni&^ 

Prior to his elevation, Darius had mamed the daughter ofHbwiveiL 
Gobryas, bis daring associate in the destruction of one of the 
Magians. To this wife be added, on bis aooessbn to the throne, the 
two daughters of Cyrus — Atossa, who had been the wife of ber . 
brother Gambyses, and afterwards of the Magian, and Artystona, 
who had never been married, and who became the most favoured of 
his wives. He also married Parmys, the daughter of Smerdis, the 
son of Cyrus, and Phaedyma, the daughter of Otanes, her who 
detected the MaLrian. 

Ha\ing strengthened himself by these marriafres, he iiroceeded to iHviaonoi 
divide the empire into twenty governments, each having a satrap, 
by whom he collected an annual tribute. Among these satrapies, 
the Holy Land was comprehended in a large district, which formed 
the fifth. It is merely named by Herodotus as the Syrian Pales- 
tine. "Had be," says Major Bennell, "been endued wiA a 
prophetic spirit, to bare foreseen that frmn Palestine there was to 
arise a light to gnide the footsteps of men to the highest state of 
happiness that tliis world aSbrds, by humanizing them, and making 
them fitter for the purposes of society ; and, moreover, by giving 
them hopes of a better state hereafter ; he would have thought it a 
spot of much more importance than he attaches to it." * 

The annual revenue drawn I'rom these satrapies, Rollin computes Annual 
at forty-four millions of hvres, or not quite two millions sterling. 
Gibbon, from a comparison of two passages in Herodotus,* con- 
jectures that "the monarch might annually save three miUions 
six hundred thousand pounds, of the seventeen or eighteen millions 
raised upon the people." From these imposts were exempted the 
province of Persia, the Ethiopians bordering on Egypt, whom 
Gambyses subdued, and the inhabitants of Nyssa, sacred to Bacchus, 
who, instead of paying any specific taxes, each made an annual 
present. 

As to all the other provinces, Darius ascertained the tribute they Collection of 
w«re Mverallr to pay, cm^6ng mme^nm many mi^h^"^ 

' Darius, in Hebrew Daryavesh, on the monuments Darj'eusch, signifies conser- 
\ ator, and is rendered by HeiodotDi ieln'or 
» G«og. p. 247. « b. i. c 102, aod b. iiL c. 80, 96. 
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nations into one district ; and sometimes passing over many which 

were adjacent, and forming one government of various remote and 
scattered natioiis. During the reign of Cyrus and his son, there 
were no specitied tributes, but presents were made to the sovereign. 
Sucli is the account given by Herodotus, though it ill agrees with 
the unusual forbearance, as to the exaction of the regular tribute, 
\vhich we have ascribeil, on his authority, to the Magian usurper. 
The historian adds, that, in these innovations, Darius seemed tu 
design only the acquisition of wealth, and that, aa Gambyses had 
been neghgent and severe, while Gyros had discovered a gentle 
disposition, studymg ihe good of his subjects, so the Persians called 
Daxins a merchant, Gambyses a despot, and C^ros a parent Tet 
the moderation of Darius, in the exaction of wese imposts, is thns 
applauded by Plutarch : When he laid a tax upon his subjects, he 
summoned his lieutenants, and asked them whether the tax were 
burdensome ? Wlien they told him it was moderate, he ordered 
them to collect half as much as was at first demanded." ' 

Revolt of Soon after Darius had been raised to the throne, he was alarmed 

iBtapbemes. ]-,y apprehensions of a revolt agiiiust his authority. Intaphcmes, 
i.yne of the seven conspirators, attempted to enter the royal palace, 
in consequence of their mutual stipulation for free intercourse with 
the king. He was stopped by the keeper of the gates and an officer 
of the court, because the king was in the company of one of his 
wives. Intaphemes, regarding this interruption as a mere excuse, 
drew his sword, and cut off their ears and noses ; then, with his 
horse's bridle, tying them together, he left Ihem in that manned 
condition, l^us tibey presented themselves before the king, and 
related the conduct of Intaphemes. 

His&te. monarch, suspecting some concert among the conspirators, 

and that this attempt to enter the palace so unseasonably was part 
of an extended project of rebeUion, sent for the rest of his former 
companions separately, but found no ground of accusation against 
any of them. "When lie w^as thus convinced," says Herodotus, 
" that there was no concert between the cons]iirators, still appre- 
hending that Intaphemes would revolt, and also suspecting his 
connections, he ordered him to be seized, with his sous and all his 
lamily. They were put in irons, and condemned to die." 

Hisiriik. Ihe wife of Intaphemes, whose freedom from arrest on this 
occasion is certainly a very improbable drcumstanoe, now appears 
to have appealed incessantly to the composaon of the king, present- 
ing hersdf for that purpose before the royal palace. Darius, at 
length, moved by her importunity, granted her the life and liberty 
of any one of her family whom dbe would choose. This wife and 
mother now neglected to save her own immediate family, and 
requested the preservation of her brother; alleging to the astonished 

i Apoth. ad init. 
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kinpr, that she might have another husbiind and other children, but, 
as her parents ■were dead, she could not have anotlicr V)rother. 
Willi tliis strange preference, of which an uistance may also bejier 
found in the Antigone of Sophocles, Darius is said to have been so preference, 
nmch gratified, that he pardoned her brother, and also her eldest 
son. Intaphcrnes and the rest of his family were immediately 
executed. Thus speedily perislied one of the brave conspirators, by 
the power wHoh be had coutribiited to zaiae. The cm^ly of Intar 
phemes was, indeed, not ill requited, and it sufficiently discovers 
the rude and worse than brutal manners of the age : but whether 
this royal counsellor, with his unhappy, and, so &r as appears, 
unoffending family, became the victim of the just apprehensions or 
the uniR)unded jealousy of his former companion, it is impossible to 
ascertain, 

Orirtes, governor of Sardis, had basely put to death Polyerates, Revolt of 
and seized upon his island of Samos. This, as his conduct soon 
discovered, was not designed to extend the Persian empire, but to 
aggrandize himself. Taking advantage of the rehixed royal authority 
during the short period of the Magian usurpation, he put to death 
IMitrobatus, the governor of DascyUum, and his son ; the father 
having formerly oflfended him. Both were highly esteemed in 
Persia. Oroetes also ordered Hie assassination of a messenger sent to 
him from Darius. The king determined to punish tbt governor of 
Sardis for these and other enormities. Tet, as he was a satrap of 
very extensive power, (for he ruled over Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, 
and had regularly a guard of a thousand men,) Darius resolved to 
proceed by stratagem, rather than by open force. He assembled 
his nol)les, and asked which of them would undertake to bring the 
body of Or<i'tes, dead or ahve. Tliirty Persians offered themselves 
to this liazardous service ; but as only one could be employed, the 
decision was made by lot, and it fell on Baga'us, tlie son of Artontes. Bagaus. 
He proceeded to Sardis, fiimished with letters of ditferent descrip- 
tions, which he might em[»loy as they best suited liis piu'pose. They 
were addressed to the secretary of the province. Those he first 
delivered contained some general instructions, which had no refer- 
ence to the real purpose of his mission. When he found that these 
letters from the king were treated with respect, "he delivered one 
to this eflfect:— *Permans, king Darius forbids you to serve any 
longer as guards to Oroetes.* Li a moment they threw down their 
arms." Bagajus now ventured to go the whole length of his com- 
mission, and "put into the h^mds of the secretary a letter couched 
in these terms : — ' King Darius commands the Persians who are at 
Sardis to put Oro'tes to death.' The guards immediately drew their 
swords jind killed him. Thus was the death of Polyerates of Samos 
revenged on Oroctes the Persian.'^ ^ 

1 lib. iu. c 132. 
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Soon after this transaction, a cir- 

cumstance occurred chiefly worthy 
of notice on account of the impor- 
tant events witli wliich it was con- 
nected. Darius had injiured his 
foot, on leaping from his Jiorse, 
while engaged in the diversion of 
the chase. llie Egyptian physi- 
cians at his court tried their iitmost 
art, bat only aggravated the malady. 
It was now recollected that tliere 
was a physudan among the slaves of 
Orestes, who had been bron^t to 
Susa with the rest of that governor's 
e£fects; for men degraded to the 
condition of slavery have been 
usually regarded as things rather 
than as persons. Tliis slave was 
Democedes of Crotona. " He was 
brought before the king," says Hero- 
dotus, " in chains, and covered with 
rags." Darius inquired if he was 
skilled in medicine. This he re- 
fosed to confess, lest he should be 
detained in the king's service, and 
never suffered to revisit his home. 
Darius, suspecting that he dissem- 
bled, determined to put him to the 
question, and bade bis attendants 
produce the instruments of torture. 
Democedes now re-assumed his true 
character, and, by his applica- 
tions, speedily recovered the king. 
In acknowledgment of his cm-e, 
Darius granted him the pardon of 
the Egyptian physicians, wlio, ac- 
cording to Herodotus,^ were bar- 
barously condemned to cmdfizion, 
because they had filled in their 
attempts to heal tiie hinges malady* 
He aJso presented him with two 
1 1 ir o f fetters of gold. Upon which 
Democedes ventured to ask the 
king, whether, in return for his 
restoring him to health, he wished 



1 Herodot. iii. 126. 
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to double his calamity. The king was deUghted with the Teply, 
and ordered that Democedes should be introduced to Hs mveB 
as the man who had restored the king to life." By every one of 
these he was munificently rewarded. 

This celebrated physician had a sumptuous house provided for His pardon, 
him at Susa, a place at the royal tables, and every thing he could 
desire, but the liberty of returning into Greece. That liberty he 
gained by means of Darius's queen, Atossa, whom he cured of a 
very desperate disorder, and from whom he had previously exacted a 
promise that she would promote his favourite object. Atossa, the 
daughter of Cjrms, was also desirous that the king should extend 
his domiidoDs, by makmg a oonquest of Greece. "I wish," said she, 
to have m my service women of Sparta, Argos, Adiensi and Ooiinlih, 
of whom I haye heard so much." Darius, as the result of ttdsMMimitto 
conyersation wilih Atossa, i^ointed fifteen Persians, in whom he 
could confide, to accompany Democedes, whom he loaded with 
presents and entreated to return. The Pecsiansi by the assistance 
of their guide, were especially to examine every part of the Grecian 
coast. From Sidon they sailed to Greece in two triremes, and a 
larger vessel contidning valuable stores. Having visited the prin- 
cipal Grecian cities, they passed over to Tarentum, in Italy. There, 
to encourage the escape of Democedes, the helms of the vessels were Their 
taken away, and the Persians detained as spies. In the mean time, 
the physician proceeded to Crotona, where he married a daughter 
of Milo the wrestler. Of this marriage he desired the Persians to 
infi>rm their master. Hie physician appears to have passed the 
remainder of his life in wealth and reputation. 

The Penians were now Hberated, and the hehns of their vessels Tiieir 
restored. They sailed to Crotona, where they endeavoured to sdze**^****"** 
Democedes, and in vain demanded that he should be given up, as a 
subject of their king. Thus deprived of their conductor, they aban- 
doned the further survey of Greece. On their return, being forced 
by contrary winds on Japygia, now cape di Leuca, they were made 
slaves, but ransomed and sent home to Darius by Gillus, an exile 
from Tarentima. Such, according to Herodotus, were the adventures 
of " the first Persians who, with the view of examining the state of 
Greece, passed over thither from Asia." 

About this period, in the third year of Darius, the transactions ^^ifj^^J^^ 
his reign have a very important connection with the sacred history, jews. 
Hie Jews had resumed ihe ereotaon of the temple and the restoration 
of ihdr city, — works which we have seen suspended by the rigorous 
prohibitions of Cambyses and the Magian. On ^e accession of 
Darius^ ihey were at first inattentive to improve the favourable 
opportunity, and suffered for their neglect by the fidlure of their 
vintage and harvest. At length, being divinely warned by the • 
prophet Haggai, they zealously appHed themselves to the work which 
theur inveterate foes the Samaritans again endeavoured to obstruct. 

[e. o. h.] 2 B 
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TatnaL But Tatnai, the salxap who gOTemed Syria and Palestine, appeersi 
on this occasion, to have acted the part of a just and prudent 
magistrate. He proceeded to Jerusalem, and demanded of the 

Jews by what authority they acted. On their producing the 
decree of Cyrus, latnai wrote to Darius, who ordered that search 
should be made for the original decree, which was found among the 
arcliives in tlie palace of Ecbatana, or, as Ezra names it, " Achma^tha, 
the palace that is in the province of the Medes." Tliis original 
decree agreeing with the copy which the Jews had produced as the 
justification of their conduct, Darius ordered that it should be again 

Tiweffiet published. He also decreed the restoratkm of the sacred Teasels of 
which Nebachadnezzar had spoiled the former temple; and that 
resources for carrying on the work should be dispensed to the Jews 
out of the revenues of the province, "that they may offer sacrifices 
of sweet savours to the Grod of heaven, and pray for the life of the 
king, and of his sons." And the edict thus coiKsludes in Oriental 
style, — " Also I have made a decree, that whosoever shall alter this 
word, let timber be pulled down from his house, and, being set up, 
let him be hanged thereon ; and let his house be made a dunghill 
for this,"^ Prideaux^ remarks, on the authority of the learned 
Lightibot,^ that " the decree having been granted by Darius, at liis 
palace in Shushan, (or Susa, as the Greeks call the place,) in remem- 
brance hereof, the eastern gate in the outer wiill of the temple was, 
from this time, called the gate of Shushan, and a picture and draught 
of that city was portnijed in sonlptore over it, and there continued 
till the last destruction of that temple by the Romans." 

Joiepims's The accomit ^ven by Josephus of the drcomstanoes hy which 

^"^'^^ the Jews obtained these royal fiivours materially dilEeii fram the 
sacred history. According to the Jewish historian, m his Antiquities,* 
« Darius, the son of Hystaspes, while he was a private man, had 
made a vow to God, that if he came to be king, he would send all 
the vessels of God which were in Babylon to the temple at Jeru- 
salem." He adds, that " Zorobabel c^ime to Darius from Jerusalem; 
for there had been an old friendship between him and the kin^*' 
and the monarcli had made him one of his body-guards. 

zorobabeL The historian proceeds to relate that, " in the first year of his 
reign, Darius fejusted those which were about him, and those bom 
in his house, with the rulers of the Medes, and princes of the Per- 
sians, and the toparchs of India and Ethiopia, and the generals of 
the armies of his hundred and twen^-seven provinoes.** Hie ting, 
on retiring to rest, being unable to sleep, called upon his three body- 
goards, of whom Zorobabel was one, to divert Imu by their soluticn 
of problems which he pnqxised to ihem conceniing ihe strength 
of wine, of a king, of women, and of truth," promising munifiosDt 
rewards to him who excelled. Zorobabel, who discoursed lasl^ upon 

lEflATLU. <pt.i.b.iiL < Oftbe Tenpto^ c. H. «KaL&a. 
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truth, is described as having " spoken the most wisely;" when " the 
king commanded that he should ask for somewhat more than he had 
promised, which he would give liim, because of his wisdom, in which 
he exceeded the rest. Zorobab( 1 put him in mind of the vow which Htanqneit 
he had made to build Jerusalem and the temple of God. * This,' 
said lie, ' is that request which thou permittest me to make.' So 
the king was pleased with what he said, and arose and kissed him ; 
and wrote to the toparchs and governors, and enjoined them to 
conduct Zorobabel and those who were going with him to build the 
tenq^ He also ordered the rulers of Syria and Phoenicia to cut 
down and caii^ oedar-trees &om Lebanon to Jemsatem, and to 
assist him in budding the city ; and that all ihe captiyes who should 
go to Judea should be free; and he prohibited his deputies and 
govemors to lay any taxes upon the Jews. He also enjoined the 
Idumeans and Samaritans, and the inhabitants of Oelesyiia, to 
restore those villages which they had taken from the Jews ; and that 
Jifty talents should be given them for the building of the temple. 
And he sent the vessels, and fulfilled all that Gyrus had intended 
for the restoration of Jerusalem." 

Such are the circumstances which, according to Josephus, led 
Darius to become the worthy successor of Cyrus, in the restoration of 
Jerusalem and the temple. Some parts of this narrative, however, 
seem to show that the erudite Jew had studied, till he had learned 
to imitate the marvellous digressions of the Greeks. Yet Whiston, 
the able translator of Josephus, whose credulity on some points 
was as remarkable as his fearless integrity on all occasions, con- 
sidered *Hhe whole a ccmtrivanoe of King Darius, in order to be 
deoendy and inoffensively put in mind, by Zorobabel, of fulfilling 
his own TOW for the rebuilding of Jerusalem." He also attributes 
to Cyrus and Darius a disposition to worship " the one true God, 
the God of Israel, though the entire idolatry of their kingdoms made 
them generally conceal it." That these princes had great reverence 
for the Grod of the Jews, whom they could scarcely have lailed to 
regard as superior to all other local deities, cannot be questioned ; 
but the evidence is yet to be produced for the extraordinary fact 
that they had received the doctrine of the divine unity, in opposition 
to the polytlieism of their age and country. 

Hitherto the transactions of the reign of Darius had been ^tirely Reduction of 
padfic. His first armament was intrusted to Otanes, and designed 
against Samos, which seems not to have remained under the Persian 
power when Pdjcrates was basely aOuied to Sardis, and there mur^ 
dered by the goyemor Oroetes. When Otanes summoned the island, 
BInandrius, who commanded it, consented to retire; and Otanes 
prepared to invest with the govenmient Syloson, the brother of 
Poly crates, who was now in favour witli Darius, on account of a 
service he had rendered to the king while an officer in tlie army of 
Cambyses. The Samians, however, imder Gharideus, the brother 
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of MflBfladrius, surprised and kOled some of the principal Peraaiis, 
who, depending oa the trace, were " dtting at thdr ease. Tlie lesfe 
of the troops soon oame to their assistance, and repulsed the 
Samians." As the horrid result of this treachery, Otanes, irritated 

by the destruction of his soldiers, ordered a general massacre of 
the inhabitants, and at length delivered the island to Syloson, 
probably as a tributary to Darius. Samos was thus depopulated, 

from tho exasperation of the Persians, as we have learned from 
Herodotus ; or by the cruelty of Syloson, as Strabo relates. It was, 
according to the former historian, repeopled by Otanes, whose 
miUtary appointment on this occasion was not a little extraordinary. 
It will be recollected, that among the seven conspirators, he alone 
had contended for a democracy, and had stipulated for himself and 
his family that they should not be regarded as subjects of the regal 
goTemment. 

Revolt cf While this e:q)edition to Samos was in preparation, the sobdned, 
Bftbykm. disaffected and powedbl province <»f Babylon broke out 

into a rebellion, for which it had been preparing dnring several 

years. In this design it was, no doubt, grealty assisted by the 
B.O. 518. absence of Cambyses from the seat of government, the Magian 
usurpation, and the weighty cares of Darius on his accession to the 
empire. Expecting the speedy vengeance of the king, who, on the 
first news of this revolt, had assembled his forces, the Babylonians 
prepared to sustain a protracted siege, and resorted to a horrible 
expedient. " Of all the w^omen in Babylon," says Herodotus, each 
man, besides his mother, reserved one female of all his household, 
to whom he was most attached ; the rest were collected together and 
strangled.^ The historian coolly adds, that " one woman was pre- 
served to prepare the bread, and the rest were destroyed to prevent 
a &mine. Thus was very signally fhlfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, 
that '*two things should come to them in one day, the loss of chil- 
dren and widowhood." ^ 
The doge; The king advanced with a powerftd army, and laid dose siege to 
the revolted city. The Babylonians confiding in their preparations 
and the strength of their walls, which Cyrus had left entire, treated 
the besiegers vnth contempt. Tliey even amused themselves by 
dancing on the ramparts. Referring, probably, to a proverbial 
phrase for an impossibihty, they assured the Persians that Babylon 
would be taken when mules should produce young. Thus, afler a 
year and seven months passed before the walls, Darius and his 
army despaired of reducing the city. They liad vainly employed all 
the known stratagems of war, not forgetting those by which Cyrus 
had formerly succeeded. But the Babylonians were ever on thdr 
guard, an4 could neither be surprised nor overpowered. 
It was m this eztremily, and m the twentieth montii of the siege^ 
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that an officer in the army of Darius distinguislied liimself by a deed 
80 eztiaordinaiy, that the historian might well have introduced bis 
acootmt ivitboiit a prodigy. This person was Zopyrus, the son of Zopynu. 
Megabysns, one of the seven who had put an end to the magian 

usurpation. According to Herodotus, this officer being infonned 
that one of his baggage-mules had produced a foal, was at lirst 
incredulous, and when convinced of the fact, enjoined secrecy on his 
attendants. He, however, reflected on the circumstance, and calling 
to mind the taunting language of the Babylonians, assured himself 
tliat the city might be taken. 

Zopyrus next presented himself before Darius, and asked if he 
greatly desired to conquer the place. Hie king eagerly replied in 
Sie affirmatire. He then ddili^rated how he might effect hu object 
so that the capture of the dty should be attributed solely to himself; 
and found no scheme so plausible as that of mutilating his own iiis seif- 
person, and, in that condition, seeking refuge in Babylon as a™^^"***®"- 
Aigitiye escaping from the crueltnr of Darius. Zopyrus did not 
allow a moment's reflection on the irremediable injuries he was 
about to inflict on himself, but immediately cut off his nose and 
CUTS. He also cUpped his hair, so as to assume the degrading 
appearance of a slave ; and having scourged himself till his body 
discovered the bloody strokes of the whip, in this miserable plight he 
presented himself before the king. 

" Darius, indignant at the sight of a person of his rank so cruelly His appear- 
treated, leaped instantly from his throne, and earnestly inquired of 
him who had thus mutilated him, and on what pretence? ^No 
man, sir, except yourself' answered Zopyrus, * could have the power 
to use me in this manner. I have thus disfigured myself bdng 
vexed to behold the Assj^ians deride the Persians.' — * Most wretched 
man,' exclaimed Darius, * would you thus disguise the infamy of the 
deed you have perpetrated? Inconsiderate mortal ! will the enemy 
yield the sooner because you have mutilated yourself? Were you not 
deprived of reason on this occasion?' 'Sir,' replied Zop}Tnis, 'if I 
had apprised you of my intention, you would not liave suffered me 
to execute it, I therefore acted for myself Unless you deny me 
your support, Babylon is certainly ours. I propose, in my present 
condition, to go thither as a deserter. I shall ascribe my suilerings His project 
to your orders, and hope they will be thus encoui-aged to inti'ust a 
part of their forces to my command. On the tenth day after I am 
admitted into Babybn, do you, sir, detach 1,000 men, whose loss 
will be unimportant, to the gate of Semiramis. Seven days after, 
post 2,000 more near the gate of IHneveh. After an interval of 
twenty days, send 4,000 men towards ihe gate of the Chaldeans ; 
but let none of these detachments have any weapons except their 
SWiords. At length, after that twentieth day, advance the whole 
army direct to the city for a general assault. But, above all, let the 
Persians be stationed be^re Uie Belidian and Gissian gates. I ftdly 
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expect that the Babylonians, having witnessed my exploits in the 
field, will intrust to me the keys of those gates. The Persians, 
under my guidance, will then accomplish the rest.' 

Having thus spoken, he hastened towards the gates of the chj, 
looking back freqneQtly, as if with the apprehensions of a deserter. 
The sentinels on we watch-towers percdving ImU) quickly descended, 
and, opening the wicket of tibdr gate^ demanded who he was, and 
for what pnrpose he sought admittance? He answered that he was 
It entrance Zopyinis, and that he had come over to the Babylonians. On this 
the keepers of the gate brought him before an assembly of the 
people, (ivi rec tuiv BifivT^uvtoiv,) to whom he deplored his 

miserable condition, which he attributed to the cruelty of Darius, 
because he advised him to raise the siege, no hope remaining of h\9. 
reducing the city. * Now,' says he, 'I come to you, Babylonians! 
a promoter of your cause, and an inveterate foe to Darius, his army, 
and the Persians. With all his plans I am well acciuainted, and can 
well revenge the treatment i have received.' The Babylonians, 
seeing a Persian of the first quality deprived of his nose and ears, 
his body lacerated and cowed with blood, readily believed his 
story, and that he came to assist them. They were qnickty di»> 
posed to gratify his wishes, and without hesitation gave him the 
command of a detachment of their forces. With these he proceeded 
to accomplish the plan which he had concerted with Daiius."^ 

Zopyrus soon slew, in the three projected rencounters, and pro- 
bably without any remorse, the 7,000 of his countrymen whose 
lives were devoted to the success of his stratagem. The Babylonians 
regarded him with unbounded confidence. He was intrusted with 
the command of all the furces, and the guard of the nmiparts. On 
the day appointed, Darius advanced with liis army to a general 
assault. Zopjrrus now dropped the mask. While the Bab) loiiians 
were repulsing tlie soldiers from the ramparts, he opened to the 
Persians the Cissian and Belidian gates, lliose of the Babylonians 

who saw what passed fled mt refuge 
to the temple of Jupiter Belus; & 
rest continued firm at their posts till 
they also knew that they were be- 
trayed to the enemy. Thus M 
Babylon a second time into the power 
of the Persians. 

Darius signalized his victory by 
crucifyuig 3,000 of the most dis- 
tinguished among the Babylonians; 
ordering the walls of the city to be 
levelled, and its hundred t'ates de- 
Lornns.) molished. To supply the loss of tlic 
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women who Imd been cruelly cut off at the commencement of the 
siege, Darius ordered tliat fifty thousand should be sent to Babylon 
from the neighbouring nations. 

As to Zopyruis, Herodotus makes the king extol him beyond any l ieward of 
Persian, except Cyrus. Plutarch relates,* that as Darius 
'was once " opening a pomegranate, being asked of what he 
would wish for a numb^ equal to the a^ds of that friiit, he 
answered, of Zopymsses,*' and, that he would not have Zopyrus 
maimed to gain a hundred Babylons.*' Herodotus records the same 
anecdote, except tliat he gives the former the name of !Megabysu8. 
On Zqpyrus the king now accumulated wealth and distinction. 
Every year he made him such presents as were most valuable in the 
estimation of the Persians, lie also appointed him governor of 
Babylon during life, with an exemption from tribute. Ills son 
Megabysus succeeded to his honours, which his grandson tarnished, 
by betraying his country, and deserting to the Athenians. 

After this complete subjugation of Babylon, Darius did not mani- luvaalon of 
fest any inclination for repose, but immediately marched in person ^''y*'***' 
against the Scythians, under the pretence of revenging thdr former 
invasion of Media. That event had occaned one hundred and 
twenty-eight years before; but ambition is never destitute of an 
occasion for war. The kmg made fonnidable preparations, deaf to 
the prudent counsel of his brother Artabanes, who urged that 
Scytliia, from the poverty of the country, would prove, if subdued, a 
worthless aoquisition: while the distance from roi-sia, with the 
hardy and roving manners of the inhabitants, would make the con- 
quest very imcertain. Darius excused but disregarded this advice, 
and proceeded from Susa with his arniy, having first committed a 
deed of cruelty not imworthy of a conqueror. A Persian named 
CEbasiLs, had three sons enrolled for this expedition; and he requested 
that one might be left "vvith him to solace his old age. Darius 
affected graciously to exceed his request, by discharging all of them 
from military service. The deluded fother was overjoyed, but pre- 
sentiy found that the king had ordered their immediiite execution. 

Darins marched from Susa to Chalcedon upon the Boq»hQnis,Thei)UKii. 
where a bridge had been constructed by the ingenuily of Mandxo- 
des the Samian, whom the king munifioentiy rewarded. Near iheB.c. 517. 
spot he ordered the erection of two oolunms, on one of which were 
inscribed in Assyrian, and on the other in Greek characters, the 
names of the nations which attended him. He is also said to have 
erected piUars in other places, with pompoits inscriptions, in one of 
which he allowed himself to be described as tlie best and handsomest 
of all men living.^ The kinir had collected troops for this expedition 
from ail the nations which acknowledged his authority, amounting, 

1 Apopthegm. 

' Sec in a previous chapter an socoont of the inacriptiou which Darius engraved 

on the rock of Behistuo. 
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The amy. cavalry included, to 700,000 men. There was also a Heet of six 
hundred ships, to provide the necessary suppUes for such an army, 
and to wall the troops and their baggage across the wide rivers of 
Thrace and Scythia. " ITie circuit taken in this expedition," says 
Major Kennell, " cannot well be estimated at less than a march of 
one hundred and fifty days, or five months." The same able geo- 
grapher, in his " Remarks on Herodotus/' thus traces from ihitf 
historian the route of Darius : — 
KenneU's *'He CTOBsed the Danube over a hridge of hoaits, not &r above 
^aS^^Si. ^® site of Ismail; the Ionian fleet being despatched from the Bos- 
porus to perform the service of 
layuig the bridge. Having left 
the lonians in charge of it, he 
marched through Scythia, east- 
ward to the Tanais, the Scytliian 
army, wdiich was divided into 
two bodies, retiring regularly 
before him, at the distance of a 
day's mai'ch, fiUing up the wells, 
and destroying the produce of 
the fields; their fimuHes and 
cattle bemg previously sent to 
the northern frontier. DarinSi 
crossing the Tanais, came mto 
the territories of the Sauromatae, 
and from thence into those of 
the Budini, which, having 
crossed, he came to the desert, 
of seven or eight days' journey in breadth. Here he halted, on the 
banks of the Oasus, (supposed to be the Volga,) where he constructed 
eight fortresses, at about six miles from each other, the reiuiuns of 
them being visible in the time of Herodotus. And this was the most 
distant hmit of the expedition of Darius eastwiurd.^ 

It had been the intent of the Scythians to entangle the Persians in 
the desert lying between the Budini and iib% Thyssagetss, but, find- 
ing this sdbeme impracticable, they made the circuit to the nokh 
am westy leaving we Persians at &ult'*' Arriving in Scythia, 
Darius found two other bodies of the Scythians, who retired before 
him, and treated with contempt his demand of submission to the 
great king, by the customary presents of earth and water. On the 
contrary, the Scythians despatched a messenger to Darius, bearing 
to the king these enigmatical gifts, a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five 
arrows; the language of which Gobryas thus interpreted: "Per- 
sians! unless you can fly into tlie air like birds, hide yourselves 
under the earth like mice, or leap into the marshes like frogs^ 
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you will never retuni to your country, but will perish by these 
jurrows." 

At length, perplexed hy the cautiooB policy of ihe enemy, hisHisntmt 
proyisioitB nearly ezfaansted, and his aimj weary and dkpirited, the 
king found it necesBaiy, according 
to &e advice of Gobryas, to aban- 
don the farther prosecution of hia 
rash enterprise. Determining on a 
retreat^ he lighted fires in the night 
to disguise his proceedings, and de- 
camped with all possible expedition, 
leaving the sick and aged in the 
power of the Scythians. Tliese now 
advanced to the Danube, where, as 
they were cliiefly cavalry, and well 
acquainted with the coimtry, they 
arriyed before Darius, and would 
haire persuaded the lonians to 
retire with their vessels, and thus 
destroy the bridga Miltiades 
the Athenian, the prince of the 
Chersonesns, advised a compUance with their proposal, according 
to Cornelius Nepos, "Ne k fortonS datam occasionem hberand» 
Gra?ci8B dimitterent : " — ^lest an opportunity should be lost of secur- 
ing the liberties of Greece. This was strongly opposed, from a 
selfish motive, by Histia^us the Milesian, wlio at length gained over 
the rest of the Ionian leaders to the interest of Darius. They 
removed only a part of the bridge, and thus deceived the Scythians, 
who now returned in the hope of intercepting the Persians. Darius, 
by marching in another direction, had avoided the enemy, and at 
l^gth reached the Danube. In the Penkn army- was Im Egyptian 
of a very powerful voice, who was commanded to call out for 
Histiaus the Milesian. He was heard, and the bridge immediately 
formed for the passage of the troops. The king now proved the 
wisdom of Goes the Mytelenian, who had recommended the preser- 
vation of this bridge, when, in the confidence of victory, Darius, 
after he had first passed over, had given orders for its destruction. 
Tlius the remains of the Persian army escaped from this disastrous 
expedition, while the Scythians were engaged in a long and fruit- 
less pursuit. They hence regarded the lonians as the basest of 
mankind, attached to servitude, and incapable of freedom. Darius 
passed the winter, and most of the following year at Sardis. 

Megabysus had been left by Darius in Thrace; and he sent mes- Demand on 
sengers to Amyntas, king of Macedonia, to demand earth and water. 
This was readily oiflEbred, though the gross indiaosetacii of the ^oung 
Persian noblemen who formed this embassy cost them their lives at 
a BCaoedonian banquet. In the mean time, Darius became ambitious 
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of extendin«T his territory towards the east. Nor is the conjecture 
of Major Kennell improbable, that while in the army of Cambyses, 
he had made observations which inspired liis attempt to penetrate 

HisdesUms India by the Persian Gulf. Herodotus, in his account of the divi- 

upm uuliA. gjQj-^g ^i^Q empire, describes tlie Indians as forming the twentieth 
satrapy, and paying six hundred talents of gold, ^ Of the acquisi- 
tions of Darius in India, and the circumstances which opened that 

B.C. 508. oountiy to his ambitbo, the only aoootmt lemaining is ihe following 
short passa^ of the same historian: " A yery oonunderaUe part of 
Asia was chsoovered hj Dariu& That prince, wishing to ascertain 
where the Indus flowed into the ocean, sent out ships with persons 
in whom he had confidence, especially Scylax of Caryandria. They 
embarked at Gaspalyras, in the Parthian territoriesy following the 
eastern course of the river towards the ocean. Hence, sailing west- 
ward, they arrived, after a voyage of thirty months, at the same 
port from whence the Phcmicians formerly sailed to circumnavigate 
Lybia. In consequence of this voyage, Darius subdued the Indians, 
and became master of that ocean."* Prideaux conjectures, that 
when Scylax " returned by the straits of Babehnandel and the Red 
Sea, he landed where now the town of Suez stands, at the hitlier 
end of that sea." He dates the commencement of the voyaje at B.C. 
509, in the thirteenth year of Darius. Two years are allotted finr 
the discoveries and retom of Scylax. The three sncoeeding years 
appear to have been occapied in the inYamon and conquest of Lidia, 
or, at least, those years are not accounted for by any otiher trans- 

B.G. 508. actions of Darins's reign. Thus, in the nineteenth year of that 
reign, and b.c. 503, may be dated the commencement of those 
events which brought the armies of Persia into Greece, and gave 
rise, in the first instance, to one of the most splendid passages in her 
brilliant history. 

Darius, under a sense of his singular obligations to Hystiajus, had 
made him sovereign of an extensive territoiy in Thrace. Megaby- 
sus, who governed that country for the Hng, represented to his 
royal master the impolicy of this grant ; on which Daiius summoned 
Hystiseus to his court, and detained him there, under the pretence 
of requiring his oonnotl, while Aristagoras, his nephew and son-in- 
law, governed Miletos as his lieutenant. This governor concerted 
with Artaphemes, brother of Darius, and governor of Sardis, the 
conquest of Naxus. FaiHng in his attempt vpaa that island, he 
apprdiended the resentment of Artaphernes, and, to secure himnelf, 
encouraged the lonians to join him in a confederacy against the 
Persians. They made a fruitless application to Sparta for succours, 
Hisqaarrei which, on the contrary, were readily contributed by the Athenians, 
a Ii!^^^^ now irritated against Artaphernes. Ten years before, he had 
received Hippias the tyrant^ expelled from Athens, and, by a haughty 

1 m. 94. 2 Lib. i?. 44. 
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message, attempted his restoration. Twenty ships, under the com- 
mand of Melanthus, joined Aristagoras and the lonians, who were 
now in the tliird year ol" their revoh, against the Persian power. 

The coniederates, landing near Ephesus, and taking some Ephe- sanUs 
osatB for their guides, passed oyer MouBt I^ohts, and aniyed at**^"^*^ 
Sardis, where ArtaphenieB and his troops retired to the dtadel, 
which ihey maintained. Hie enemies burned the city, but missed 
the pfamder of it In their attempt to reach their smps they were 
interrupted by the Persian £irces, and defeated with a great 
slaughter. The Athenians now retired from the confederacy, which 
they could never be persuaded again to join. When Darius was 
informed of these events, " he desired to know wlio the Athenians 
were ? On being told, he called for his bow, and shooting; an arrow 
into the air, exclaimed, 'Suffer me, O Jupit<;r! to be revenged on 
these Atlienians ! ' He afterwards directed one of his attendants to 
repeat to him three times every day, when he sat down to table, 
' Sir, remember the Athenians.' ' 

The lonians, however, though thus deserted b^ their allies, for imgn* 
some time maintained themselyes against the Persians. At length*"*"*^ 
they were defeated by sea and land. Aiistagoras was dain, and 
Sfiletus taken and destroyed. HistiflBUS had been allowed to quit 
Susa, under pretence of quiedngthe disorders of his country, but he 
joined the confederates. He was now taken in an engagement, and 
immediately crucified by order of Artaphernes, lest Darius should 
haye prevented it, as he is said to have deeply regretted his death. 
The Persians proceeded to reduce the Hellespont, and the Tliracian 
Chersonesus ; Miltiades, who commanded there, put his elfects on 
board five vessels, and sailed to Athens. The Phoenicians inter- 
cepted him, and took one of the vessels, commanded by his son, 
Metiochus, on whom Darius refused to avenge liis quarrel with the 
father. According to Herodotus, the king " showed him the great- 
est kindness, gave him possessions in Persia, and married him to a 
Persian lady." 

Darius was now in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, when heibidoniiu 
appeals to haye engaged with peculiar ardour in his project for the qSSS^ 
conquest of Gireece. Recalling the former conmianders, he com- 
mitted the conduct of the Persian forces solely to Maidonius, the 
son of Gobryas, a very young man, who had recently maxxied one 
of the king's daughters. His special commission was to invade 
Greece, and revenge upon the Athenians the burning of Sardis. On 
liis arrival in Macedonia, that country presently submitted. But 
tlie lliracians, availing themselves of his insecure encampment, 
surprised his army in the night, destroyed a great niunber of his Hiadefiwt. 
soldiers, and wounded Mardonius himself His fleet, in the mean 
time, while doubling the Cape of Mount Athos, now Capo Santo, 
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encountered a storm, in which there perished tliree hundred of his 
ships and 20,000 men. Thus disabled, Murdonius returned into 
Asia with the wreck of this miglity armament, when Darius, too 
late, regretted the confidence he had rashly placed in his youth and 
inexperience. 

The king, who still had the resonzoes of immense treasare, and a 
vast population at the command of his sovereign will, coold not he 
diverted from haa ambitioas project He, however, first sent heralds 

into Greece to demand sabmission, in the cnstomazy form. Hie 

dread of the Persian power prevailed over the people of .^Igina and 
many of the Grecian cities ; at Athens and Sparta they were other- 
wise received. "The Athenians," says Herodotus, "threw the 
heralds of Darius into their pit of punishment, and the Lacedsemo- 
nians pitched them into wells, telling them to procure the ea7'tli and 
Succeeded water there, and carr}' it to their king."^ Darius now hastened the 
J^SiSft departure of Datis the Mede, and Artaphernes, his own nephew, son of 
the governor of Sardis, wdiom he had appointed generals in the place 
of Mardonius. They receive special orders from the king to plunder 
and burn Eretria and Athens. On reaching the coasts of Ionia, 
Haey collected an army of 800,000 men, and a fleet of sx hundred 
ships. In the ensning spring they assembled thdr whole fleet at 
Samos. Having taken Nazos, and all the neighbouring islands, they 
besieged Eretria. By the disunion of its citizens, the retirement of 
the Athenian succours, and the treachery of some of its principal 
inhabitants, the city was at length subdued. To execute the royal 
vengeance, Eretria was pillaged, the temples were destroyed^ in 
revenge for those bmnied at Sardis, and the inhabitants w^re S^t 
captives to Susa. There, according to the caprice so often discovered 
in the exercise of despotic power, Darius treated them kindly, and 
allowed them a settlement, in which their descendants were found 
in after ages. 

BatQeoT Passing over to Attica, the Persians were led by Hippias to the 
B.c**^-491 Marathon, ten miles from Athens. Their army, according 

* to Cornelius Nepos,'' consisted cf 200,000 foot, and 10,000 horse. 
The forces which the Athenians could oppose to such a formidable 
hostility were only 10,000 foot, (including 1000 Flateans,) for they 
had no cavalry. The particulars of this almost incredible battle; 
the choice of Miltiades for general, by the disinterested patriotism of 
Aristides and the rest <^ his companions ; the delay of the Lacedo;- 
monian succour, from a superstition which robbed them of a glorious 
distinction these subjects belong more properly to a hutory of 
Greece. 

Deiseneracy The Persian soldiers had now lost much of that hardihood which 
Fm£ai distinguished the armies of Cyrus. According to Plutarch,^ " those 
who fought in the battle of Marathon had garments embroidered 

> b. viL c 33. > MiUtiad. « Aristid. 
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with gold upon tlieir delicate bodies, weU suited to their effeminate 
minds." They are, however, admitted by Herodotus to hare mam> 
tamed 8 long and obstmate contest, the centre^ composed of Persians 
and the Sacse, obliging the Greeks to ghre way, and pursumg 
them. But the Athenians and Flatssans, who formed the wings H 
the Grredan army, dosed upon the Persians^ and obtained a com- 
plete victory, killing a great number, and pursuing the rest, who 
were escaping to their ships. The loss of the Persians in this battle 
is stated by Herodotus to have been no more than 6,400 men slain 
on the field, but Trogus computed that, by sword, sliipwreck, and 
disease, there were lost 200,000. Hippias, who had thus basely ggj^^ 
designed the subjugation of Attica, fell in the battle of Marathon, 
according to the general opinion, though, according to Suidas, he 
iled to Lemnos, where he sickened and died. Tliis memorable battle 
is placed at the yeai- B.C. 491, and in the thirty-first year of the 
reign of Darius. Pausanias relates, tliat in the Portico at Aihens, 
called Pcedle, Ihere was a picture, in whioh the most celebrated 
Athenians and Platseans were drawn from the life. There were 
represented in one part the barbarians flying into the marsh, which 
so largely contributed to the victory of the Greeks, who, in another 
party were seen slaugjhteiing their enemies, as they attempted to 
enter the Phoenician vessels.^ 

Herodotus, in the commencement of his seventh book,^ says, that Rag© of 
" when the news of the battle of Marathon reached Darius, he who 
was before incensed against the Athenians for theii' destruction of 
Sardis, became still more exasperated, and resolved more eagerly on 
the invasion of Greece. He therefore instantly sent orders to the He prepare* 
cities under his allegiance to provide a flu- greater number of trans- ^aJf""^ **** 
ports, horses, and provisions." " Thus,'' adds the historian, " Asia 
experienced three years of confusion ; her ablest men being caUed 
out to the Greek expedition. In the feurth year the Egyptians 
revolted.*' 

Darius was now preparing two armies, that he might at once dis- contc t f n 
play his power in Attica and Egypt. But his attention was diverted a^^"^"^ 
to a contest in his own ^rniily for the sucoesdon to his crown. This, 
according to the custom of the Persians, thdr kings determined 
before they proceeded on a military expedition. One competitor 
was Artobazanes, his eldest son by the dauo;hter of Gobr}^iis, whom 
he had married, as already mentioned, while in a private condition. 
The other was Xerxes, the eldest son of Atossa, the daughter of 
Cyrus. On him, according to the advice of Demaratus, tlie exiled 
kmg of Spiuta, the succession was bestowed, because the father of 
Artobazanes was only a private individual at the time of his Inrth, 
while the father of Xerxes was a king. 

1 For good accounts of the field and battle of Marathon, see Leake and Finlay,in 
tbe^Transactioos of Uie fiojal Society of Literature, vols. ii. iiu 
>Poijiiiiiia« 
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DMth or HerodotnSi to whom we are almost entirely indebted £>r our 
B c 486 ^^^^8® ^ Dazius, describes this ap^Kuntment of a saccessor as 
the last transactbn of his reign. His prepaiati«ns, indeed, to 
aocomplish vast projects were unceasing ; but he was arrested by a 
power mightier than his own. He died after a reign of thirty-six 
years, B.c. 486, and, according to this historian, " in the year which 
followed the revolt of the Bahylonians, leaving ungratified the resent- 
ment he had cherished against the Egyptians and Athenians, who 
had ventured to oppose his power." 

It is a just reflection of Dr. Prideaux, that " as God was plea^-icd 
to make Darius his instrument to restore his temple at Jerusideui, 
and to promote his worship there," so "he blessed him with a 
numerous issue, a long reign, and great prosperity." But when 
that learned and pious aixthor describes him as "a pnnce of mdom, 
clemency, and justice," we confess our inalnlity to disooTer those 
inyaluable qualities predominating in the transactions of his reign. 
He has had the undisputed, and probably justly-merited reputadon 
of being a judicious, military commander; and, according to Plu- 
tarch,^ " he praised himself for his presence of mind in battles and 
dangers." Yet there was little ^visdom discovered in the attempts 
to extend, rather than to consohdate and improve, an overgrown and 
unwieldy empire. And as to the clemency and justice of Darius, 
though some traces of these virtues may a})pear as " a spot of azure 
in a douched sky," yet we cannot describe them as characteristic of 
his government, till we have forgotten the family of Intaphernes, 
and the manner in which the sons of the venerable Oebasus were 
yielded to the request of the wretched &ther. 

> Apothegm. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF PERSIA. — XERXES. 

At the close of the life of Darius, we related, after Herodotus, the contest for 
dispute between Xerxes and Artobazanes for the succession to the gjlccession. 
throne, and the ground of their father's decision in favour of Xerxes.^ 
Of this transaction there is a different, and not uninteresting account 
which rests on the authority of Plutarch and Justin, and properly 
belongs to the commencement of this reign. It is at the close of 
Plutarch's Treatise on Brotherly Love, and to the following pur- 
port :^ — The story is worthy of our attention, respecting a dispute 
between two brothers, not concerning a small portion of land, 

^ The name Xerxes appears to be another form of Ahasuerus, in Hebrew Ahash- 
verosh. In the monumental inscriptions it reads kh-sh-y-a-r-sh-a, and according 
to Gesenius, signifies Lion-king. Perhaps the word is the same as the Zend ksathra, 
or Sanscrit kshatra, denoting king. Herodotus vi. 98, sayi, that Xerxes means in 
Greek i^r,i«f, "a warrior;" some philologists accordingly derive it from the Pehlvi 
htizvaresh — a hero. The first half of the word as spelt on the monuments, kshya, 
is the same as the modem shah, the appellation of the Persian sovereign. 

2 De fratemo Amore, p. 488. 
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or the poMession of a few aerants or catde, but for a prize no 
less than the kmgdom of Persia. On the death of Dariofl, some 
claimed the succession for Aiiamenes (Artobazanes, in Hero- 
dotus,) as the eldest son; others for Xerxes, the son of Darius 
by Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, and born after the commence- 
ment of Darius's reif^. Ariamenes went into Media, not in a 
hostile manner, but peaceably to await the determination of the 
question. There Xerxes had begun to exercise the royal authority ; 
but, on tlie arrival of his brother, he put off his crown and robes of 
royalty, and approached him with a friendly greeting, lie now 
sent liim presents, and charged his servants with this message: — 
«Tlni8 yonr brodifir Xences honours you; and if ihe Perauns 
should declare me king, I wiU place you next to myself.** Ariamenes 
r^klied, "I accept your gifts, but presome that I am entitled to the 
throne of Persia. Yet, my brothers, I shall have posts of distinc- 
tion, and for Xerxes the first." 

On the day fixed for the determination of the right to the crown, 
the Persians appointed Artabanes, Darius*s brother, to make the 
decision. Xerxes excepted against this appointment, and would 
rather have depended on the popular voice. His motlier, however, 
reproved him, and encoiu^aj^ed his reliance on the justice of the umpire. 
She is said, very improbably, considering her ambitious character, 
to have reminded Xerxes, that, at the worst, he would still be next 
the throne, and called the king of Persia's brother. Xerxes yielded to 
her reproof, and Artabanes, after some discussion of the opposite 
claims, adjudged the kingdom to Xerxes; upon which, Ariamenes rose 
up immediately, did homage to his rival, and placed him on the 
thrcme. This account was recdved as authentic by the emperor 
Julian, who remarks' that ''after the death of Darius, there were 
disputes for the succession to the crown, but those who aspired to it 
chose rather to decide th^ differences by the comparative justioe of 
their claims, than by an appeal to arms.** 
Xerxes kinff. In whatever way Xerxes attained to the sovereign dominion 
B.C. 465. over the mighty empire of Persia, he is reputed, according to the 
most probable chronolog}', to have ascended the tlu-one in the year 
B.C. 485. Of the transactions which occupied his reign of twenty- 
one years, very little is known, except what has been recorded in 
the three last books of Herodotus, who was born at llalicarnassus, 
in the second year of his sovereignty. From those books, as 
oontainiug nearly contemporaiy infbrmaaoD, we have collected our 
materials for this chapter, xmless where we refer to other aulho- 
nties. 

PrepareH The first olject of the young monarch was to punish the revolt of 
Expedition Egyptians* For this purpose he completed his &ther^s prepara- 
jj^^ tions for an ezpedition into Egypt He also now confirmed to the 



1 Open, Onit L p. 88. 
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Jews the decrees and grants which Darius had made in their fayour. 
On this occasion, Josephus ^ has quoted (if he did not invent) an Favours tbe 
epistle from Xerxes to Ezra, in which he permits the return to''®**" 
Jerusalem of all Jews of whatever description. They are also 
allowed, out of the treasury of the empire, the cost of all tlie vessels 
of silver or gold which tliey desire to consecrate to the divine 
worship. "That God," adds the king, "nlaynot be at all angry 
with me, or with my children, I grant all that is necessary for sacri- 
fices to Grod, according to the law, as far as an hundred coii of 
wheal** In oonseqaenoe of ibis indulgence, the historian relates, 
that not only the Jews in Babylon, but tiSose " that were in Medifr— 
came nutoj of them widi their effiscts to Babylon, as reiy desiions 
of going down to Jerusalem; but the body of the people of Israel,'* 
he adds, remained in that conntiy.** These, consisting of "tihe ten The ten 
tribes, are beyond Euphrates, and are an immense multitude, not to 
be estimated by numbers." 

The preparations for the reduction of Egypt being now finidied, SaMogBtkm 
Xerxes led thither an army, of whose operations we have no accoimt, "'^'^{o^ 
except that the revolt of that country was soon overcome, and the 
subjugation of Egypt rendered more complete than by the conquest 
of Cambyses, or the poUtical regulations of Darius. The govern- 
ment was now committed to the king's brother Acha?menes, who 
was afterwards slain (under what provocation does not appear) by 
Inams, a Lybian, the son of Psammeticus.' 

The following three yean of thb reign were employed in prepara- xences 
taons for the inyasioiL of Greece^ which Xerxes re^rded as an easy fnv^r^ 
acquisition. "He refused,** says Plutarch,' "to eat Attic figs that<^imoe. 
were brought for sale, waiting till they became his own, by the con- 
quest of the country that produced them." Mardonius, the son of 
Gobryas, desirous of recovering the military reputation which he 
had lost by his early misadventures, had urged Xerxes, immediately 
on his accession to the throne, to retaliate the wrongs which Persia 
had received from the Atlienians, He also represented the beauty 
and fertility of Europe, which rendered it worthy to become the 
sole possession of the great king, especially as it abounded in all 
kinds of trees, of which some parts of Persia are remarkably destitute. 
Messengers also arrived from the Aleuadie, princes of Thessaly, who Aieuadic 
entreated the king to march against Greece, and employed every 
argument in their power to p^suade him. The surriTors of the 
&&n fimiily of tihe PioBtratidae, who had found a refuge at Busa, puMidM. 
joined their solicitaitions. To aid ihe same design, Onomacritus, a 
fiunous mystic priest, who had been formerly banished from Athens, 
of which he was a dtizen, recited some oracular verses. Omitting 
errery thing unfiv^ourable to the Persians, he selected whatever was 
oioouraging. He particularly assured the king, qpeaking of his 

1 Antiq. b. xi c. 6. * See page 118. * ApopHi^gnL 
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marching an army into Greece, how the destinies had determined 
that a Persian should throw a bridge over the ] Icllespont. This 
Onomacritus had been detected in the act of interpolating the 
prophetic verses of Musaeus, and had been for this ofieuce summaiilj 
banislied l)y Hipparchus. 

Thus \v:ls the resolution of Xerxes excited by the entreaties of the 
iVleuadfe and the Pisistratidae, and the flattering predictions of the 
expatriated Athenian priest He now teBohred to pursoe tiiose 
designs against Greece, which he bad alrea^ commenced, by 
recovering the dominion of some nd^bouring trwutary states which 
had revolted from the Persians. Bong at length prepared to lead an 
army against Athens, the king summoned an assembly of the prin- 
cipal persons in his conrt' to hear their opinions and commimicate 
his own pleasure. He professed that he designed by this war to 
imitate his illustrious predecessors,' to punish the insolence of the 
Atlienians in their attack upon Sardis, to revenge the disprraoe 
incurred by tlie battle of Marathon, and to gain possession of a rich 
and beautiful country, not inferior to Persia; — these objects he was 
also pursuing in compliance with the well-kno^vn pui^pose of his 
father Darhis. Then, after expressing liis hope of overruning all 
Euiope, and acquiring unlimited dominion, he proposed to reward 
him munificently who shonld bring to this expedition the greatest 
number of well appointed troops; concluding his address to his 
nobles, according to the Greek historian, with the IbiUowing con- 
descending declaration : — Gonnder now what is proper to be done, 
nor think that I would consult only my own judgment. I charge 
you to deliberate, and let each freely dechue his opinion." Tlie 
dose of this royal harangue, in Valerius Maadmus,^ is far more in 
character : — " Ne viderer meo tantummodo usns consilio, vos oon- 
Izaxi. Cceterum mementote parendum magis vobis esse, quam 
suadendum " — ^That I niiglit not seem to follow only my own judg- 
ment, 1 have called you together j but remember that you are rather 
to obey than to persuade. 

Mardonius, as might have been expected, was eager to second the 
opinions of the king, and, thus to promote his own cherished wishes, 
to war with the Greeks ; these he affected to disparage, wliile he 
described the Peroans as die first of men in military accomplish- 
ments. With Xerxes at their head he would not bdieve that the 
Greeks could be so audacious as to oppose theuL Thus Mardonius 
paid his master the fulsome homage of echoing back his sentiments. 
A profound silence now ensued, no other appearing prepared to 
express approbation, and no one daring to oppose the sentiments 
and evident inclinations of the king. 
Peculiar law. According to iElian,' there was a law in Persia, that if any one 
ventured to give advice in opposition to the opinion of the king, he 
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gaye it standing on a golden tile. If his advice were approv^ be 
received the tile for liis reward. Yet he was beaten for presuming 
to contradict the despot. On the present occasion, however, Xerxes 
had commanded the opinion of his counsellors, and at length Arta- 
banes, son of llystaspes, and uncle of the king, deriving confidence 
from his relationship, ventured to interrupt the silence, by a harangue 
of some length, of which the following is the substance: — "O king ! Advice of 
it was my advice to Darius, your father and my brother, by no^**"*"®' 
means to war against Hie Scythians, a people who bad no fixed 
babitatbns. He disregarded my admonitions, and retomed, after 
baying lost a large part of bis army in tbe yain attempt. Those 
wbom you would now invade are ftr superior to the Scythians, 
and equally prepared to combat by sea or land. You prepare to 
throw a bridge over the HeUeflpont^ and lead your army through 
£urope into Greece. But our enemies are reported to be vahant, 
and if the Athenians, when unsupported, could rout the numerous 
nnnies of Datis and Artaphernes, we cannot be considered, by sea 
or land, as perfectly invincible. Sliould tliey now be victorious in a 
naval engagement, and then sailing to the Hellespont, destroy your 
bridnre^ the worst consequences may be apprehended, such as were 
narro\v'ly escaped in your father's Scythian expedition. Listen then 
to my advice ; do not court unnecessary hazards. And as to you, 
O son of Grobryas, (addressing Mardonius,) ill does it become you 
to calumniate the Greeks, and excite your sovereign to a war, 
which is your &vonrite project. Tet» if it must be undertaken, let 
die king remain in Persia, and our children be answerable for the 
wisdom of our counsels. K the Persians conquer, as yon promise, 
let me perish with my children. But should those disasters happen 
which I fiurebode, let your children be thus trj^ted, with yourself, 
should you survive the expedition." ' 

Xerxes soon discovered how little he had desifrned to encourage Anjcer of 
freedom of speech among his coiui:iers, and liow incapable he was ' 
of improving the rare advantage of possessing a friend disposed to 
inform, rather than to Hatter him. The king accosted Artabanes in 
an angry tone, bade him impute his escape from punishment 
only to his relationship to the throne, and threatened to leave him 
at home in the company of the women, while, at the head of the 
Persians, he pursued his victories. Yet, at night, the representations 
thus ^eely given by Artabanes awakened in his mind some serious 
reflections, and he at length determined to abandon, as rash and 
impolitic, the projected expedition. Falling asleep, he dreamed, as 
the Persians reported, that a man of uncommon size and beauty 
stood before him, and urged him to pursue his first resohition. The 
king, however, disregarded this vision, and, in the morning, again 
^oonvened his council, before whom he apologised for his anger 

1 Herodotus, vii. 10. 
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Hiidnam. towards Artabanes, and dedared himself for his opinion. The 
second night the \ision reappeavad| leproaching Xerxes for his dis- 
obedience to the former injunctioin. In the morning, the terrified 
king sent for Artabanes, and proposed that, on the next night, he 
should assume the throne and royal robes. To Artabanes the same 
vision now appeared, severely threittening him, unless he ceased to 
dissuade the king from his intended expedition. Artabanes, iis 
might be expected, now advised the war, and presently the king 
saw a third vision, which, according to tlie interpretation of the 
magi, portended for Xerxes universal empire, lie appeared to be 
crowned with a wreath from an olive tree, whose branches covered 
the idiole earth, though presently Ihe wreath disappeared. Thia 
interpretatkm of the magi being declared, the goTemore hastened 
to thdr several provinoes to exeente^ with aU possible despatch, the 
orders ihey had received, each hoping to gain ihe promised rewkrd. 

SmuAa. On these pretended visionary scenes, we cannot offer any remark 
more suitable than the following, bf the learned French translator 
of Herodotus ; " Si j'allois r^voquer en doute celte vision, ou dn 
moins, si j'allois dire que c*^toit un tour de Mardonius ou dt>s Pisis- 
tratides, je ne dirois sans doute rien que do juste. Mais je crois 
devoir laisser ces sortes de reflexions a la sagacite des lecteurs.'' * 
" Should I call in question these visions, or, at least, describe them 
as contrivances of Mardonius or the Pisistratida), I should doubtless 
speak nothing but truth. Yet such reflections should rather be left 
to every reader^s sagacity." The whole scene is a species of Epic — 
a sort of religious dramar— -the spirit of which per^es the history 
<^ Herodotus. The interposition o£ the gods is specially developed, 
for the Persian empure needed to be abased, and pnde was veiy 
provoldng to the O^nnpio divinities. Hie Hellenic ideas of destiny, 
so prominent in the Greek tragedy, are skilfiilly interwoven iy 
Herodotus into his histoiiy. 

Extent of the While Xerxes was preparing for the conquest of the Greeks, 

^i^ii^itkma engaged the Carthaginians to attack their colonies in Italy and 
bicily. He likewise drew his levies, like his father Darius, from all 
the nations of that vast continent which owned the Persian sway. 
Thus, according to the prophet Daniel," " By his strength and his 
great riches, he stirred up all against the realm of Grecia." Hero- 
dotus says, " What nation of iVsia did nut Xerxes lead against 
Greece ? What waters, except great rivers, were not exhausted by 
his armies? Some of the people furnished ships, (and the whole 
have been oomputed at more than three thonsand,) others raised 
infiuitry, and others cavalry. Some provided transports for the 
horses and the troops, or long vessds to form bridges, while otksn 
even brought stores of provisions and vessels to transport them.**' 
The place of rendezvous for this naval armament was Sksus^ in tiie 

»Lardwr,v.m tsLQ, • Ibid. 21. 
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ChenonesuB of I hracc. Hienee detachments were sent to oxeoate 
the prodigious labour of cutting a canal througli Mount Athos, now Mount 
Monte Santo, or rather through the isthmus behind it. '^^^^ ^'5^' 430 
detxichments relieved each other at regvdar intervals, and were urged 
to labour by the strokes .of the whip, according to the military dis- 
cipline of the Persians ; on which Larcher well remarks, that " un 
soldat ainsi traite ne peut-etre sensible k Thonneur:" — a soldier 
thus treated must become insensible to honour. Herodotus has 
minutely described the expedients employed to dig this canal, a 
woik which he attributes to the king's yam dedie of displaying his 
power, and of Waring a monument to posterily; as whh fiff leas 
trouble he might have transported lihe yesseb across llie isthmus. 
This yanily imputed to Xences appears, indeed, to haye been a 
fryoorite theme of antiquity, llius Plutarch^ imputes to the 
haughty Persian king the foUowing frantic epistle to the mountain : 
Athos, whose top now reaches to the skies, I charge thee not to 
interrupt my workmen with stones which cannot be cut asunder, 
Jest I cut thee into pieces, and whehn thee in the sea.** 




Vet Xerxes has been vindicated from the imputation of this folly Romaiks. 
by a very unreasonable disbehef of the story. Juvenal, the con- 
temporary of Plutarch,^ ridicules the credulity which 

*' Velifieatas Athos, et qniMiiid GrffCoU mendax 
Aadfll in Historia." 

the voyage through Athoe, and other daring fictions of the fiibling 
Greeks could not stagger. Many travellers have sought in vain 
ion any eyidenoes of tins stupendous work, whidi is said to haye 

^Dsii&ooliib. *z.l74. 
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oocapied, for tihree years, a Taat multitade of labourers. IC. Belon, 
StoiyOto. a French trayeUer in the nxteenth century, who has a place in 
Uidieved. ^yfg curious coUeotion of " Travels into the Eastern Countries," 
could not diflcOYer, according to }?ollin, on passing near Mount 
Athos, any traces of this canal. Such was iiso the report of s 
later observer, our learned countryman Pocock. Richardson also 
concludes, from the followinn; c(>n si derations, that tho tale of Athos 
is incredible. " This promontory was no more tlian '200 miles from 
Athens ; and yet Xerxes is said to have employed a nmnber of men, 
three years before his crossing the Hellespont, to separate it from 
the continent, and make a canal for his shipping. Themistocles 
also, who, from the time of the battle of Marathon, had been inces- 
santly alarming the Athenians with another Persian invasion, never 
endeavoured to support his opinion by any allnsion to this canal, ihe 
very digging of winch must have fiUed all Greece with astonishment, 
and been the subject of eveiy public conveisation.** ^ We find, too, 
that Niebuhr held similar opmions.* 
Cuiifinijea Such is one side of the question. Bnt, on the other hand, the 
toivSum ridiculous puerility of the project must not tempt ns to deny its 
existence. The expedition itself was an insane exhibition of that 
vanity and pageantry in which Oriental monarchy delights. The 
description by Herodotus has all the appearance of the acconnt of 
an eye-witness, and is not be discredited. Nay more, Lieutenant 
Wolfe has discovered distinct traces of the canal,' and the authority 
of Herodotus and Tlnicydides is now fully and finally confirmed 
against all mere argument and hjpotliesis. The canal Cim yet be 
traced across the isthmus from the Gulf of Iklonte Santo to the Bay 
of Esso^ in the Gulf of Contessa, with the cxceptbn of about 200 
yards in the middle. The distance excavated is about 2500 yards — 
the 12 stadia of Herodotus — die width of the canal was 18 or 20 
feet C!olonel Leake also justifies Xerxes for catting the canal— ^ihe 
navigation round Mount Athos being so dangerous.^ About a mile 
and a-half to the westward of tlic north end of the canal, there is a 
remarkable mound, whidi is probably the monument of Artachaies, 
the Persian engineer and superintendent who died during the pro- 
gress of the works, and, according to Herodotus, the whole amy 
raised a mound for him."* 
iiie march Xerxes having completed his preparations, began his mjxrch from 
finmSQift. g^^gjj^ ^^j^]-, i-jjg troops which accompanied him from Persia. Critalla, 
in Cappadocia, wliicli is supposed to have been the Archelais of the 
Romans, and the modem Erekli, was the appointed rendezvous, and 
Xerxes set out for Sardis. At CSeboniB, the metropolis of Phiygia, 
the king and his whole army are said to have been entertained fay 
I^rlhius, who is represented to have been only second to Xerxes 

1 Dissert, p. 312. 8 Vortroge tiber alte Gescbichte, i. 403. 

* P«nD7 Cyclopsed.— Atbos. * Travels in McortiMm Gieece, vol. iii. p. 12& 
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in wealth, and to liave yied with him in munificence; though at 

length his generous offers were recompensed by an extravagant 
cruelty. Pythius, during the march, having requested that thepytMu. 
eldest of his five sons, who were all in the army, might be left as 
ihe support of his old age, Xerxes, as if he would imitate Darius, in 
the case of Oebasus, after venting his indignation at the father, 
ordered this eldest son to be cut asunder, and the several parts of 
his body to be placed on each side of the road through wliich the 
array was about to pass. It is remarkable that Beioe, in a note t(» 
his translation of Herodotus/ should have taken this occasion to 
declare, that " no two characters could well afford a more striking 
contrast to each other than those of Darius and Xerxes," to ^e 
former of whom he attributes, we know not on what autliority, vari- 
ous instances of the tenderest humanity." We must, however, add, 
that the story of Fythins, though Plutarch (de virtute mulierum) 
has adopted and enlarged it, appears, on reflection, very improbable. 
What could the greatest man in Phrygia be, but the satrap of a 
province? And could such a man be suffered to amass wealth, 
only inferior to the royal treasures, while his name and his magni- 
ficence, as Herodotus pretends, w^ere utterly unknown to Xerxes ? 

The king now proceeded tlirough Phrygia to Colossa?, and entered The army 
Lydia, at a place w here Croesus had erected a pillar, to fix tlie ^^*** 
boundiuies of the two countries. On liis arrival at Sardis, he imme- Heraida sent 
diately sent heralds into Greece, with the exception of Athens and******^"®*** 
Lacedasmou, to demand the homage of earth and water. Thus 
Xeixes occupied the winter of the fifth year of his reign. He had 
previously ordered, according to our historian, vast preparations for 
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passing the Hellespont ; and u])on a temporary disappointment of 
his schemo, discovered a childish petulance, which has made this 
king a tlieinc of satire throujjli all ages. 
Brtdgeonthc He hadcunuiiauded a bridge to be constructed across the Hellespont, 
UdlaqHmt. ^-^^ passage of his army into Europe. The workmen commenced 
at the side next Abydos, the Phoenicians using, to coDDect the 
vessels, a cordage made of linen, and the Egyptians one made of the 
hark of the hyblns. This bridge was no sooner completed at the 
narrowest part of the strait, wluch was nearly a mile across, than a 
violent tempest dispersed the whole. Enraged by the knowledge of 
this disaster, Xerxes sentenced the Hellespont to be whipped to the 
extent of three hundred lashes, and ordered that a pair of fetters 
should be thrown into the sea, a dreomstance which made Juvenal 
extol the king's lenity — 



Credidit,"— 



quod non et stigmate dignum 



The child isli 
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that he had not branded the sea with a hot iron." Xerxes, how- 
ever, who had already written to Mount Athos, now sent the follow- 
ing vituperatoiy epistle to ihe Hellespont, to be delivered by the 
fli^ellatcxrs : ^* Thou salt and bitter water, thy master thus ptuushes 
thee, because thou hast offended him williout provocation ; Xterxes 
the kbg will insist on passing over thee ; no one should offer thee a 
sacrifice, since tliou art deceitful and of an unsavoury flavour."* 
After thus punishing the sea, under a feeling of childish fetichism, 
this tragi-comedy concluded by beheading those who had con- 
structed the bridge. Another was presently undertaken, or rather 
two bridges were contrived, one for the soldiers, and the other for 
the baggage and beasts of burden. These works were at length 
executed in a manner which Herodotus has minutely, yet not veiy 
clearly described. 

The army, which had wintered at Sardis, left that city early in 
the spring, being terrified at the moment of their departure by a 
sudden darkness, probably an edipse. Immediately Aet ihe bag- 
gaffe-train marched troops of all nations, an midistmguished mnlti- 
tode, comprising more tiian half ihe army ; at some distance £>nowed 
a thousand cavalry^ selected from the whole Peiaan army } ihen a 
thousand chosen foot, armed with pikes trailing on the ground; 
after these came ten Nisean hoxses superbly caparisoned ; following 
these appeared the sacred car of Jupiter, drawn by eight white 
horses ; behind these, on foot, was the charioteer holding the reins, 
for no mortal was permitted to mount the car; then appeared 
Xerxes, in a chariot dra^vn by Nisaan horses ; by his side sat the 
charioteer, a Persian named Patiramphes, the sou of Otanes. 
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Having proceeded along the banks of the Caicus, the troops at Pnam s 
length reached the Scamander, the first river, says our historian, 
which failed to supply a sufficiency of water for the troops and 
beasts of burden. Here Xerxes is 
said to have ascended the citadel 
of Priam to survey the plain of 
Dium, and to have sacrificed a 
thousand oxen to the Trojan Min- 
erva, whose temple was in the 
citadel, while the magi offered 
libations to the hero-gods of the 
country. How this citadel should 
have survived the glory of IHum 
for so many centuries, or how 
Xerxes, under the guidance of the 
Persian magi, should have honoured 
a temple by a costly sacrifice, is to 
us incomprehensible. 

The army, however, arrived at 
Abydos, on the Asian shore of the 
Hellespont. Here Xerxes gratified 
his desire to survey his land and 
naval armament, in its prodigious 
extent. There was placed on an 
eminence a throne of white mai'ble, 
from which he is said to have 
beheld these myriads of troops, and 
this multitude of vessels, at one 
view, and to have been further 
gratified by the exlnbition of a naval 
combat, in which the Phoenicians 
of Sidon were the victors. The first feeling of the great king was Review, 
that of self-gratulation, on viewing the vast assemblage of which he 
was the sovereign lord. But soon, to borrow the language of 

Leonidas" 




Lbcaiuaoder.] 



as down 

Th' immeasurable ranks his sight was lost* 
A momentary gloom o'ercast his mind, 
While this reflection filled his eyes with tears : 
That, soon as time an hundred years had told, 
Not one of all those thousands should survive." 



Yet, as Seneca well remarks,^ " the very man who shed these tears 
was about to destroy quickly that multitude whose death, within a 
hundred years, he now professed to deplore." Artabanes, the unde 
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of Xerxes, appeals, on this occasion, to liave entertained his former 
apprehensions as to the event of the expedition, and to have 

repeated them to the Iving. His remonstrance was now received 
with extraordinary forbearance, and he was coiirtcoiLsly dismissed 
to Susii, imder tlic pretence of superintending the internal govern- 
ment of the empire, 
pfuvsage of After caUing an assemi »ly of the principal Persians to receive the 
lldlespont ^^g's last commands on passing over into Europe, the next morning, 
before sun-rise, they burned on the bridge a profusion of perfumes, 
and alvewed the road with branches of myrtle. At the zismg of tiie 
ton, Xeizes poured a libation into the sea fiom a golden cup, and 
prayed the son to avert every calamity which might interfere with 
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his subjugation of Europe to its farthest Umits. He then threw the 
cup into the Hellespont, as also a golden goblet and a Persian 
scymitar. " I cannot decide," says Herodotus, " whether in tlirowing 
these things into tlie sea, Xerxes designed an oblation to the sun, or 
if, repeutinff of the chastisement he had inflicted on the Hellespont, 
he intended to appeaae that sea by his offerings.*' 

Xnzea and lua amy appear to have passed the bridge, nearly 
in soch an order as that in which th^ had marched out of Sardts; 
except that the king, as soon as lie had foot in Enrope, had a view 
of his troops for seven days and nights, driven over hy the lashes 
of the whip. The army having all passed over, and, according 
^■odistai. to Herodotus, been alarmed by prodi^;ieB not worthy to be here 
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rdated, Xerxes directed Ha fleet, on sailing irom the Hellespont, to 
coast along the shore, and to rendezrous at the pxomontorj of Sar- 
pedon, while the army advanced to DoziscnSf a spadons plain of 
Thrace, where was a fortress in which Darhis, in his expedition 
against Scgrthia, had placed a Pernan garrison. Hiis being a place 
suited to his purpose, Xerxes here determined to arrange and nmn^ 
ber his forces. This he effected by first collecting 10,000 men, and 
enclosing with walls the exact space they were found to occupy. 
Successive bodies of 10,000 men each were then admitted into the 
enclosure, till the whole army was measured. 

The amount of the land forces Herodotus reports to have been Nnmber of 
1,700,000. Besides these, there were 80,000 horse and war-cliariots, ^ 
and camels equipped with 20,000 soldiers. The land ibrces consisted 
of forty-six different nations. Eight other nations furnished the fleet, 
which was composed of 1,207 triremes, and d,000 smaller Grafb, — 
everj trireme being manned by 200 rowers and 80 fighting men, 
while each of the lighter vessels canied 80 men. The naval force 
amoimted to 517,610 men. The whole armament seems to have 
consisted of 2,317,610 warriors. The attendants, such as crews and 
slaves, as Herodotus remarks, equalled the amount of fighting men, 
and thus the aggregate readies more than half a million. Eunuchs 
and concnlnnes, cooks, sutlers, and camp followers, also swelled the 
host. These numbers are so great, that some, hke Niebuhr, are 
disposed to reject the account as fabulous. M. Larcher, on the 
Other hand, justly alleges the enslaved condition of the immense 
population of the Persian empire, all, without distinction of rank or 
occupation, being forced to become soldiers at the command of the 
sovereign. To the computations of later writers, Ctesias, Diodorus, variooaoom- 
^^aian, FlinT, and Justin, who, though varying, have all gready^^*^ 
diminished the numbers of this army, Larcher opposes ihe statement 
of Herodotus as ahnost a contemporary, who, at Olympia, must have 
feund to Hsten to his recital, many Greeks who had fought against 
Xerxes. Yet it is obvious, lhat the sanction of Persians to his 
veradfy would have been far more satisfactory. For what exaggera- 
tion would not the Greeks have excused, to gratify their hatred of 
the Persian power? Major Eennel offers what is probably the best 
solution of this difficulty, when he says, that " the Persians may be 
compared, in respect to the rest of the army of Xerxes, with the 
Europeans in a British army in India;" where, as at the siege of 
Seringapatani, 20,000 regular troops were attended by a mixed 
multitude of more than 100,000. These large romid numbers no 
one will Ijc disposed to receive ; there must have been exaggeration 
to gratify the Persian monarch on the part of his own surveyorB; 
and the Greeks were pleased to extol tneir own valour — ihaX of a 
mere handful in comparison with this ahurming host BeAecting 
that this ezpedition was a " maximum of effijrt" on the part m 
Persia, that the will cf .ita despot was irrenstible, and that the 
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refosal to fdlow Mm was the most flagrant of insoltB, we may well 
believe^ that the army of Xenes oatmrnibezed every similar invad- 
ing host. We need not suppose, with Ilcercn, that Herodotiis saw 
and inspected the Persian nnister-roll, but he m^ have eonyened 

with many persons who accompanied the expedition. Of the mili- 
tary dress and weapons of this army, ITerodotus has given a minute 
description, of which we shall here subjoin a short account. 
I )ri'Ns. s and The Pei'sians and IMedes, for the historian uses these terms indif- 
Uietroopa. ferently, Avore on their heads woollen tiaras. Their dress was a 
parti-coloiired tunic, adorned ^vith plates of steel, in imitation of the 
scales ol' fishes. They bore a shield called gerra. Their spears 
wci e short, and their bows large, with arrows made of reeds. On 
the right dde they wore a dagger. Hie Assyrians had brazen 
helmets of a harbaious form, and their arms resembled those of the 
Egyptians. They had also dubs pranted with iron, and linen cui- 
rasses, or jackets, which could resist the stroke of a sabre. To omit 
numerous descriptions, which cannot now give any interest, we add 
the following : — ^The Arabians wore large folding Tests, which they 
call zir»; their bows were long, flexible, and crooked. The 
Ethiopians were clad in skins of panthers and Hons; their bows 
were of palm, and not less than four cubits long. Their arrows were 
short, and made of reeds; and instead of iron, they were pointed 
with a stone. They had also spears aimed with the horns of goats, 
shaped like the iron of a lance; and likewise knotty clubs. It is the 
custom of this people, when they advance to combat, to daub one- 
half of their bodies with gypsum, and the other with vermillion.* 
Of the cavalry, ^ who formed a body of 80,000, exdudve of camels 
and chariots,'' the most remarkable appear to have been <*the 
Sagartii, a troop of 8,000. These people led a pastoral life, vrare 
onginaUy of Persian descent, and used the Persian language. They 
had no offensive weapons, except their daggers. T^eir principal 
dependence in battle was upon cords, made of twisted leather, the 
same as the Mexican lasso. Tliese cords, having a noose at the 
end, they threw out, and entangling their enemy, easSSj put him 
to death." 

Jews in the Wlietlier the Jews were comprehended in one of tlie niunerous 
divisions of this army, has been a question difficult to decide. They 
could scarcely have escaped a general call upon the provinces of the 
empire, and Josephus* declares for the affirmative. He concludes 
that they are described by the poet Cherilus, a contemporary of 
Xerxes, who says, that "at the last there passed over a pe^e, 
wonderful to be beheld, who spake the FhoBnioian tongue. Tjubj 
dwelt in the Solymean mountains, near a broad lake." Prideanx 
says, Jerusalem having also had the name of Solyma, (by abbrevia- 
tion for ffierosolyma,) imd all the ooontry thereabouts bcang mom- 
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tainous, and lying near the great lake Asphaltites, commonly called 
the Lake of Sodom, this description seems plainly to suit the Jews, 
especially since it is also mentioned that they spake the Plia^niciar 
language, the Syriac being then the \Tilgar language of the Jews. 
But Scalip^er, Cunoeus, and Bochart, understand the reference of the 
Solymi, in Pisidia. Salmasius, however, maintains tlie contrary 
opinion, and justifies Josephus in it ; and it must l)e said, that it is 
not at all likely that, when Xerxes called ail tlie other nations of the 
Persian empire to follow him to this war, the Jews alone should be 
excused from it And therefore^ whether these whom Cherihu 
speaks of were Jews or not, it most be taken for certain they also 
did bear a part in this expedition.**^ 

To the command of this armament twelve generals were appointed Military 
for the land forces ; the first of whom was Mardonius, who now hoped 
to retrieve his lost military reputation; another of these leaders 
was MegabyznSi the son of ZopjTus; while 
Ilydames commanded the 10,000 Persians who 
were called tlie immortal band. The cavalry had 
separate commanders, and four generals were 
appointed for the ileet, which at first consisted 
of 1200 vessels of war, but the number was 
increased by those states in Europe which the 
power of Xerxes had inclined to solidt his 
allianoe. These ocHnmanden of the nacvy are 
named by Herodotus, but none of them dis- 
tinguished themsehres except his countiywo- 
man Artemisia, queen of Halicamassus, who 
attended Xerxes with five ships, the best 
appointed of all the fleet She is celebrated 
as well for her courage in battle as for her 
prudent counsel 

Xerxes, having niunbered his forces of every description, pro- 
ceeded, according to the narration of Herodotus, to review thejjjjj**^ 
immense multitude which the historiim assigns to this expedition. 
Mounted on a car, the king passed tlirough every rank of the different 
nations, proposing suitable questions to each, and he was attended by 
his secretaries, who wrote down the answers. He then seated him- 
self on the deck ci a Sidonian vessel, under a doth of gold, and so 
gratified his curiosi^ in passmg through the fleet Hie king then 
sent fin: Demaratus, the exiled Spartan prince, who attended him in 
this ezpedidcm, and had probably witnessed the review. Demanding 
of the Spartan whether he thought the Greeks would venture to 
resist sucdi a force, Demaratus prudently inquired whether his royal opinion of 
patron were disposed to hear the truth, or to be flattered. Xerxes i>«n*ratu& 
requiring lus ojonion without apprehension or disguise, Demaratus 
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assured the king that the Greeks, or at least the LacerlfeTnonians, 
would resist, even thouLfh tliey could muster only a thousand men. 
He then closed a conversation of some length, by a llattering wish 
that the expedition might succeed according to the kings desires. 
This success, however, he had endeavoured to prevent, by the intel- 
ligence which he had communicated to the Greeks, for he was, 
according to Justin, "amioior patriae post fugam, quam regi, post 
benfifida,***— moie finendlj to the comitij wlnm had beniahed, than 
to the king who had entertained him. 

Xerxes now trayeraed the territory of Thraoe, which his fleet 
coasted, to snpply the necessary provisions for the army, except 
when they were furnished by the cities on his march, as at Abdera;^ 
where a citizen, the jocose Megacreon, according to Herodotos, 
proposed to thank the gods for their escape from total ruin, as X.erx68 
had exacted only one meal in a day. On the banks of the Strjinon, 
as the same historian relates, the magi, for the purpose of divina- 
tion, sacrificed white horses, the appearance of whose entrails con- 
tained the happiest prognostications of a successful expedition. Of 
the manner of such a sacrifice, Strabo " gives the following descrip- 
tion : — " When the Persians arrive at a lake, river, or fountain, 
they dig a trench, over which they slay the victim, carefully pre- 
serving the adjacent water from b^g defiled by the blood. They 
then dispose of the flesh on branches of myrtle or laurel, to whici 
they set fire with slraider wands, frequently chanting hymns, and 
making libations of oil, mixed witib miUc and honey; bat these they 
pour out neither on the fire nor on the water, but on the earth. To 
this sacrifice the magi soon added a horrible cruelly. Having crossed 
the Str}Tnnn, they came into the country of the Edonians; and 
understanding that the district, through which they were passing, 
was called the Nine Koads, they seized nine boys, and as many girls, 
natives of the country. These they biu-ied alive according to tlie 
manner of the Persians ;" and, as Herodotus conjectures, for a sacri- 
fice to the subterranean deity. 

Xerxes proceeded on his march, receiving the submission of the 
countries through which he passed, and from these he continually 
augmented his fl>roeB. His maztsh was in the foUowing order : — One 
of the three bodies, mto which the army was divided, proceeded 
along the shore, and was commanded by Mardonins anid Maaistes; 
anomer, led by Tritanteechmes and Gergis, marched through the 
interior of the coimtry ; while the third took the midway between the 
other divisions. In this central division rx( s himself commanded, 
and had Smerdomenes and Megabyzus under his immediate direc- 
tions. In this order the army arrived at Thermn, afterwards called 
Thessalonica, situated on the gulf which bears that name. Xerxes 

> The expense wliidi the city of Hums wis put to, flmooiited to 400 tslenti» or 
i692.800. 
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appears to have remained on this spot a considerable time, and the 
historian attributes to him the project of diverting the course of the 
river Peneus. Here, however, he waited the return of the heralds 
whom he had sent to all the states of Greece, except Athens and 
Laceda?moii, to demand the homage of earth and water. The 
principal of those who submitted were the people of Thessaly and 
the Loorians, both justly dreadmg the approach of the Perman hrees. 

Of the yarious preparations to aooompHah these mighty projects Athens and 
of the great king, the Greeks, and e^>eaally i^e threatened states, '^"'''^'^ 
Athens and lAcetkemon, had not been inattentive observers. Extra- 
ordinaiy talents were called forth by this crisis in their afiairs, and 
they were great men indeed who adorned this splendid period of 
Grecian hi^ry. But a very succinct relation must here suffice to 
carry on the history of Xerxes. 

A convention of deputies from the several states of Greece was Conroitton 
held at the isthmus of Corinth, to provide for the common safety. S^T**" 
The Spjirtans took the further precau- 
tion of inquiring of the oracle of 
Delphi, where a priestess declai'ed the 
cruel alternative, that either a king, 
the descendant of Hercules, must 
sacrifice his Hfe, or Lacedssmon be 
destroyed. On this sacrifice Leonidas 
immediately resobred, and determined 
to defend the pass of Thermopylse 
with only 300 Spartans. These, how- 
ever, with the troops of some allied 
cities in Pelopoimesus, and of the 
Thebans, Thespians, and states near 
ITiermopyla?, composed an army of 
<S,000 men. There they awaited the 
advance of the army of Xerxes, " that 
w^orld in arms," at the pass, which has 
been described as "a narrow paisage of hidf irn acre of groimd, 
lying between the mountains which divide Thessaly from Greece, 
where, some time, the Phocians had raised a wall, with gates, which 
was then for the most part ruined.** 

The Persians now approached the defile. There can be no doubt, PMriana at 
that Xerxes disdained to expect a moment's opposition when his annv''**"*"**^^*** 
should appear, though he I k id l .oard while in Thessaly, that a small 
body of troops, commanded by Leonidas, determined to dispute the 
passage. He first sent a horseman to reconnoitre, who returned 
aftf-r having observed only the Lacedfrmonians. These he found 
engaged, some in gymnastic sports, while others were combing their 
hair. The king appeared surprised that they w^ere so much at their 
ease ; but Demaratus assured him that w^hen they were about to 
expose their lives in battle, they carefully adjusted their hair. He 
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also ventured to repeat the unoourtlj opinion, that the Lacedomo- 
nuiis ifoold rerifll to the last man. But the despot, as might haTe 
been Ibmseen, was iiicapal)le of profiting good ooanad. 
Battles. Ahar a deiaj of four dajB, during irhich he eipected that the 
B.C. 480. Gieeks would fly and abandon the defence of the pass, Xerxes senta 
detachment of Ifisdes and Cissians, with orders to bnng them prisoners. 
They, however, repulsed the invaders, who were continuiilly rein- 
forced, till, at length, the confession was extorted from Xerxes, that 
he had many men, but few soldiers. The Medes were now super- 
seded by the " immortal band " of Persians, commanded by llydames, 
who vainly advanced as to an easy victory. After a desperate 
struggle, in which the Lacedaemonians evinced their superior skill 
and bravery, the immortals were forced to retire. So arduous had 
been the conflict, that Xerxes, who is described as a spectator oi the 
combat, is said to have thrice leaped from his throne in agony for 
bis anny. 

Tt et^herv IVescheiy, bowever, sooceeded where force bad been unsvailing. 

^ * ' For after a second eniragement bad proved equally unsnooesBfol to 
Xerzesy ^a renegade &i«elc," named Epbialtes,^ "taught bim a secret 
way, by which part of his army might ascend the ledge of mountains, 
and set upon itie backs of those who kept the straits. Then did 
Leonidas^ with his SOO Spartans and 700 Thespians, with admirable 
courage, not only resist that world of men which charged tliem on all 
sides, but issuing out of their stronghold, made so great a slaughter 
of their enemies, that they might be well called vanquishers, though 
all of them were slain upon the place." Such, indeed, was the glo- 
rious end of the 300 Spartans, for Leonidiis had sent away his allies. 
According to Diodorus Siculus, who is followed by Plutarch, the 
Spartans demanded to be led against the Persians before those who 
were about to &11 upon their rear could make the circuit of the 

Leonidw mountsin. Leonidas and bis chosen band now attacked the Persian 
camp, where they made a great slaaghter, penetrating eyen to the 

c«np> ro^al pavilioD, &om which Xerxes had narrowly escaped. Of that 
prmoe, Pausanias has left the remark, that " he bad never beheld 
Greece^ or laid Athens in ashes, had not his forces under Hydaraes 
been conducted through a path over Oeta, and by that means 
encompassing the Greeks, overcame and slain Leonidas." According 
to Herodotus, he had lost in these comlmts two of his brothers and 
20,000 men, whose numbers he vainly attempted to conceal, by 
giving the customary burial to only 1,000, and heaping the 
remainder in pits, which were immediately covered ^vitll grass and 
leaves. The bravery of three Spartans is mentioned specially by 
Herodotus. It was said to one of them, — " The Persian host is so 
prodigioas, that their arrows darken the sun.** "So much the 
better," replied he^ ''we sball fig^ them in the shade." Herodotus 

^ A reward for the head of EpUaltet was proclaimed by the Amphictyxmic 
oonocil, and Iw was aftsrwodi SMMMiiMted, 
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had learned the names of the renowned three hundred, and six 
hundred yenTs after the event, Pausanias read their names engraven 
on a column at Sparta. On one monument was an epitaph, com- 
posed bj Simonides, of admirable terseness and simphcity, — 

Ktifitfim, rut «(iMf> md^mm ffiifuts" 

"Gro, passenger, and teU at LaoedflBmon, fliat we died here in 
obedience to her sacred laws." 

Xerxes had no sooner passed ThermopylsB, than he hdd waste xerxcs 
Phocis and the adjoining states, the inhabitants fljing at his approach. «»*«*^««- 
A detachment of his army also marched to Delphi, with a design to 
pillage the temple d its immense riches, of which, says Herodotus, 
the king had a more minute description than of the Aimiture of his 
own palaces. The storied preven- 
tion of this pillage by a dreadful 
tempest, while rocks severed from 
the mountain, crushed the Persian 
troops, must l^e regarded as one of 
the ornaments of Grecian history. 
Another detachment of the Persian 
army entered Attica, and marched 
to Athens, which they found near- 
ly without inhabitants; fi>r the 
Athenians, by the advice of The- 
mistocles, who had probably pro- 
cured the oracle which he per- 
suaded them to obey, had embarked 
on board their galleys, to meet 
the enemy at sea. A few indeed 

remained, too indigent to sustain the expenses of the embarkation, Athens 
or who had literally interpreted the exhortation to trust in their 
wooden ivalls. These waUs they bravely defended till all of them 
were slain ; for Xerxes stormed the citadel and reduced it to ashes. 
Of his Buooess against Athens, he immediately informed his unde 
and nnconrtly connsellor, Artabanes, by a oomier despatched to 
Susa, charged also with invaluable spoils,— the statues and pictures 
of Greece. 

While Xerxes had been delayed at the pass of Thermopylse, his Rattic of 
fleet had rendezvoused at Aphetse, a port of Thessaly. This harbour 
was at no great distance from Artemisium, a promontory of Euboea, 
off which the Grecian navy waited their approach. The fleet of the 

l^ersiaiis had suffered in a storm, yet they were able to detach two 
hundred ships, with orders to saU round the island of Euba\'i, and 
encompass the Grecian squadron. But the Greek mariners having 
intelligence of the design, set sail in the night, for the purpose of 
[e, o. h. j 2 D 
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attacking the Persian detachment at day-break. Missing them, 
they bore away to meet the main body, and brought on the 
obstinately disputed battle of Aiiemisium, on the very day of the 
last desperate conilict which had opened to Xerxes the pass of 
Thermopylae 

The battle of Artemismm ?n» by no means di^imve, though ihe 
Qxeeks had generally the advantage ; yet dieir ships were shattered, 
and to refit them they retired to the Straats of Salamlfl^ where ibey 
were rdnforced till their vessels amounted to more than three 
hundred. Thither the Persians followed them, contrary to the 
Counsel of opimon of the royal Artemisiai who leoommended the inyasioa of 
the Peloponnesus by the land army — a counsel as obviously prudent, 
as that queen's behaviour in the naval engagement, which she 
would have prevented, was singularly heroic. But Xerxes was 
devoted to coimcils more flattering to his own opinion, and encamped 
his army on the shore, while he pitched his tent on Mount jiEgaleus, 
opposite to the isle of Salamis, whence he might witness the con- 
duct of his commanders, and employ the secretaries who attended 
him to record their deeds. 
BstneoT The Gfeeks, taking advantage of that narrow 8e% winch prerented 
BG^^dO ^ Persians, whose ships were more nnmerousy ftom extending 
' their front, determuied to engage them. Or, aooording to another 
aooonnt, by the poficy of Themistocles, they werejplaoed in a situa- 
tion where an engagement was indispensable. The assanlt is well 
desoiibed by .^Ischylns^ himself one of the oombatants,— 

Description •* »«) ^X'^t*** 'EXkntmf 9r^m4t 

9'fSir09 ix** *EXXnri»9 vdfm 

ftoXftfiiif titfifuftvt o^6u9 T Mftm 

yiufLm u7refip»X$t0W »h ykf if ^vyy 
9mmf if^/MMvr 0%fMh''EXXnns rin, 

raXTtyX 5* avvln ififT \»t7f Wi(pXAYtt' 
Tt ic^M ftU <r^«T«f titraitrttt »iHtt 



iPereae, 384. 
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" And night withdrew, and the force of the Greeks by no means Tnuuiattoii. 
made a stealthy escape in any direction. But when Day, drawn by 
white steeds, had occupied the whole earth, of radiance beautiHd to 
behold, first of all a shout from the Greeks greeted Echo like a song, 
and Echo from the island-rock at the same mstant shouted forth an 
inspiring cry: and terror fell on all the barbaiians, baulked of their 
purpose; for not as in flight were the Greeks then chanting lihe 
aoleom pnan, but speeding on to the batde wil2i gaUant daring of 
BonL And the tnunpet, with its dang, inflamed u&dr whole &e; 
and ftrthwilli, with the coUiaion of ike dasdhing oar, at the word of 
command thej smote the roaring brine. And quickly were they 
coDspioaoos to view. The lig^t ^ving, well marshalled, led on fore- 
most in ^ood order, and secondly, their whole Ibroe was commg 
forth agamst us, and we could at the same time hear a mighty 

shout: SONS OF THE GREEKS ! ON ! FREE YOUR COUNTRY, AND FREE 
YOUB CHILDREN, YOUR WIVES, THE ABODES TOO OF TILE GODS OF 
TOUR FATHERS, AND THE TOMBS OF YOUB ANCESTORS J NOW IS THE 
CONFLICT FOR THESI ALL I** 

In this battle of Salamis the Persians suffered a terrible over- Defeat, 
throw, two hundred of their ships being destroyed, and the rest 
driven to the coast of Asia, whence they never ventured to retain, 
into Gieecew 

A king sat on a rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-born Salamifl, 
And ships by thousands lay below. 
And nm in nations — all were his;<— 
He counted them at break of day. 
But when the sun aet» where were they f 

It is well remarked by Raleigh, that " the scribes of Xerxes had a 
wearisome task of writing down many disasters wliich befell the Persian 
fleet ; which ill acquitted itself that day, doing no one piece of service 
worthy the presence of their king, or the registering of his notaries.** 
Xencee no sooner witnesBed this disaster, thniftaring lest the victors 
should reach the HeUespont before him, he hastened the march of his 
army out of Europe, lomhg Mardonius with 800,000 men to carry on 
the war. On this march, for which there had been no preparation, 
great hardships were endured during the forty-five days which it 
occupied. At length the king, impatient to escape, left his army, and FUght of 
hastened with a small retinue to the bridge, which he foimd almost 
destroyed by a tempest. The Persian autocrat was reduced to cross 
the Hellespont in a skiff. "Erat res spectaculo digna," says Justin,^ 
" et ffistimatione sortis humana;, rerum varietate mirandu, in exiguo 
latentem videre navigio, quern paulo ante vix eequor omne cupiebat ; 
carentem etiam omni servorum ministerio, cujus exercitus, propter 

1 L. IL c. 13. 
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miiltitudinem, terris graves erunt : " " It was a spectacle fitted to 
afford a just estimate of human greatness, and to discover the insta- 
bility of every thing earthly, when he was stealing away in a small 
boat, almost destitute of attendants, whose fleets had lately covered 
the sea, and whose armies, by their vast mnlthnde, had esdiansted 
the land." Xerxes waited for hk army at Sardis, and llms inglori- 
CQsly conduded the aizth year of his reign. To add to the Idn^ 
cartbagini- disappointment, his allies, the Carthaginians, were, about iSbe mm 
^sS^^ time, defeated by Gelo, the king of ffidly. He slew 150,000, mA 
sold the same number, till all Sioily was filled with Carthaginian cap- 
tives. Of their large fleet, only a cock-boat remained, in which a 
few escaped to carry the dismal news to Carthage. 

Mardonius passed the winter in Thessaly and Macedonia, and 
early in the spring marched into B(jeotia. Thence he sent Alex- 
ander, king of Macedon, with llattering proposals of accommo- 
dation to the Athenians. He offered to reinstate whatever the 
Persians had destroyed on their invasion ; to restore, and even to 
extend their possessions; to guarantee their own laws; and, in 
short, to render them the most fevonred tributaries of the Persian 
empire; but the Athemans were deaf to these proposals. The 
Mardooins enraged general marched into Attica, desolating the countiy through 
^SSi^ "which he passed, and destroying, at Athens, now a second time 
deserted, every thing wliich had escaped the former devastation. 
March of the In the mean time, the Greeks assembled their forces at the isthmus 
Greeks. Corinth, and drew Mardonius back into Bcsotia, where he 

encamped on the river /Esopus. 

Upon this the Greeks marched to attack the Persians. Pausanias, 
king of Laced ai^mon, and Aristides the Athenian, commanded the 
allied forces, which anioimted to 120,000; the Persians are com- 
puted, by Herodotus, at 350,000, and by Diodorus Siculus at 
liattieof 500,000. The armies joined battle near the city of Plataea, when 
Mardonius was slain, and the Persian army almost entirely destroyed 
Artabazns, indeed, who had early apprehended the ill fortune m 
day, escaped with 40,000 men under his command. By hasty 
marches he readied Byzantium before llie news of the battle, and 
thence passed into Asia. Besides these, it was computed thaJt not 
4,000 of the Persian army surriyed the battle of Plataa, and it was 
the last army of Persians ever seen on the European side o£ the 
Hellespont. On the very day of that battle happened the engage- 
Battle of ment at Mycale, a promontory on the continent of Asia ; thi?, 
accordinof to the remaininf? accounts, was rather a land than a 
naval engagement. The Persians, on the approach of the Grecian 
fleet, had drawn up their ships on the shore, where they had 
100,000 land forces ; they also formed a strong rampart to defend 
their navy j but the irresistible prowess of the Greeks defeated the 
army, ibroed the rampart, and utterly destroyed the ships. 
Xearzes, when appnzed of these aeoumulated disaster^ left 
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as precipitately as lie had fled after the battle of Salamis. He, how- Xerxcs 

-- - - rctunu 

Penia. 



ever, gave orders for the destruction of all the temples in Asia '^'''^^^ "'^^ 



Minor, either from zeal for the magiau religion, or to Avreak his 
veno-eance on the Asiatic Greeks, The same conduct he observed 
when passing through Babylon, on liis return to Susa, perhaps, as 
Prideaux conjectui'es, to recruit his finances by the immense 
treasures which the temple of Belus oontaiiied. Thus, adds that 
pious aad learned aathor/ " was fullj completed what the prophets 
Isaiah and Jeremiah prophesied many years before — ' All ihe graven 
images of her gods hath he broken to the grotmd. I will ponish 
Bel in Babylon, I will bring forth out of his mouth that wluch he 
hath swallowed. And I will do judgment on all the graven images 
of Babykm. Bel is confoundedi Merodach is broken in pieoes, her 
idols are confounded, her images are broken in pieces.' " 

While the Greeks were pursuing their advantages, by delivering His criminal 
many of the cities of Asia from the Persian yoke, Xerxes was 
solacing himself by the indulgence of his criminal passions, and pre- 
paring, in his own family, a horrible tragedy. He had sought to 
seduce the wife of liis brother Masistes. That lady utterly rejectinnr 
his unworthy suit, he hoped to conciliate her by marrying her 
daughter Artaynta to his eldest son Darius. This marriage had no 
influence to corrupt the wife of Masastes; and at lengm Xerxes 
attempted, and prevailed over the virtue of her daughter Artumta, 
whom he had just married to his son. In the process of tUs 
scandalous intrigue, Artaynta became possessed of a rich mantle 
which Hamestris, the queen of Xerxes, had wrought for him. This 
she displayed in public, when the queen, eoofirmed in her suflpidonB 
of what had happened, resolved on revenge; but considering the 
mother of Artaynta as the instigator of the whole affair, on her she 
determined to wreak a cruel retribution. On the birth-day of the 
king it was customary for him to grant the most extravagant 
requests of those about him, and the vindictive queen had not long 
to wait for this favourable opportmiity of requesting the wife of 
Masistes to be given up to her disposal. 

Xeixes long heataied to comply with her demand; aware atiiMirnMiMi- 
onoe of his own share in the diflhonour already brought upon his 
brother's fionily, and of some barbarous outrage bein^ meditated 
by the queen. He is said, at last, to have sent £oit his brother to 
persuade him to sacrifice his innocent consort, and accept of a 
daughter of the king in her place ; an oWsc which Masistes rgected 
with great firnmess, reminding Xerxes, not only that he was well 
contented with his present alliance, but that his wife had been the 
mother of three noble sons, as well as daughters, one of whom had 
married the son of the king ; and ** would you after this," said he, 
have me many your daughter? 1 esteem your proposal, 0 king, 

1 Con. pt i. b. iv. 
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as the highest honour, but I cannot accept it." Xerxes broke off 
this conference in great anger ; but Hamesti-is, in the interim, by 
means of the guards, had seized her unhappy victim. Having first 
mutilated her person in the most horrible manner, she sent her 
home to her husband in that mangled condition. Masistes, liighly 
exasperated, detemmied to revenge himself, by revolting from the 
king, and hastened far ibis purpose to lua aatnpj of Bactria. 
Here the Sacs, a moat warlike and poweiftd tiibe, irho had dis- 
tingniahed IheniselTeB both at Plate and Marathon, and w&te after- 
wards concerned in several considerable revolutions in their neig^- 
hood, had undoubtedly been ready to avenge his injuries, for he was 
mnch beloved throughout the whole province which he governed. 
Death nf Xerxcs, howcvcr, sent after him a party of horse, by whom Masistes 
Masistes. j^jj^ family were destroyed. And thus, unless Herodotus has 

egregious! y fabled, in order to gratify the resentment of the Greeks, 
Xerxes appears a slave to the worst passions, vainly seeking an 
unlimited rule over other men, while he had no command over 
himself. 

We have now passed through nine of the twenty-one years 
attributed to the reign of Xerxes, acoordkg to the accounts generally 
recdved ; thoogh some, on the aulhority of Thucydides^ have given 
nine of the latter years to the reign <» Artazerxes. The GredcB^ 
during those years, continued to employ their naval aaoendanoy m 
freeing the maritime countries of Asia Jifinor from the dominion of 
Persia. In the interior of that empire nothing appears to have 
occurred worthy of history, except those extraordinary events which 
are elsewhere detailed — the resort of ThemistocLes to the court of 
Persia, and his favour with the great king. 
Aasasgina- Xerxes was worthy of the pubUc and private life which 

history, at least that of the Greeks, has assigned to him. He was 
slain by one of his guards, who afterwards killed his eldest son Darius 
through a false accusation, and thus raised Artaxerxes to the throne. 
Some, however, suppose, that he had shared the government with 
his &ther fiom the twelfth year of his reign, 
ffis Of Xerxes, scarcely any thing would now be known, but for the 

chapters of Hexodotos, whidb we have so often quoted. Whe^a 
the father of history jnsdy described, or occasioniJly misrepresented 
the charaoter of this inveterate foe of the people for whom he wrote^ 
he has certainly held him iqi to all ages as an object of contempt 
and scorn, for in his artless and inimitable story he has pictured 
the Persian invader as a cruel, imperious, vindictive, jealous, volup- 
tuous, and impious tyrant. Nor has any name been more frequently 
employed 

To point a moral, or adoni a tale. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

FOUnOAL UJUnOBT OF FKB8IA.— COHOLUSI0N. 

The long reign of Artaxerxes/ surnamed Longimaniis,' a reign of Artaxerxes. 
forty years, was not distinguished by any great event. Scarcely was ^-C. 465. 
he elevated to the throne when he put to death Artabanus, who had 
been ihe means of Tm elevatdoD. His brother and rival, Hystaspcs, 
salanq^ of Bactria, bad rebelled at the flame timei bat was speedily 
-vaiupoflhed. Other insorreotiona, whidi flo often chamcterifle the 
commencement of a despotic reign, were likewise suppressed with 
energy. The Persian monarch on feeling his throne at length secure, 
devoted his attention to the finftyMwal business of bis empire. But the 
disturbed state of Egypt soon summoned his troops to that country. 
A formidable insurrection, headed by Tnanis, had gained some 
victories ; the Persian governor was slain and the garrison routed. 
Tlie Egyptians also, to strengthen themselves, had concluded an 
alliance with Athens, and received succours from Greece. But the 

^ Artaxerxes seems to signify " renowned king or warrior." 
3 The surname was derived from the physical peculiarity— that his right hand 
was longer than Us Isit Flnluoli, AitUL t 
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revolt was at length quelled, Inanis was crucified, and the Persian 
arms maintained their ascendancy. The Greeks, however, lent 
assistance aftenvards to the Egyptians, who still maintained a species 
of independence, especially in the swampy portions of the country, 
into which foreign troops could not penetrate.^ This assistauct- 
was a fleet of two hundred sail, under Cimon, son of Miltiades, who 
met and Tanqidahed tihe Pcniazi sdmiial Artabazus. Aoooirdmg lo 
PeMewMi some authors, Artazerzes alanned at tliis dupernon of lik fleeti 
1*0^^449 ^^^^^y <>oncl^^ ft peace with the Athenians. The terms of trace 
' were fall of humiliation to the Persian king^ for it was stipulated — 
1. That all the Qreek cities in Asia Minor should be free, and 
governed by their own laws. 2. That no Persian satrap should 
march an aiTny wiAin three dajrs* journey of the coast. 8. Tliat no 
Persian ship of war should sail between the Cyanean rocks, at the 
northern extremity of the Tliracian Bosporus, and the C'lielidonian 
Isles, near the southern promontory of Lycia ; thus excluding tlie 
Persians from the entire iEgean Sea, and that part of the Mediter- 
ranean bordering u])ou Asia Minor. 4. That the Athenians should 
not invade any part of the dominions of the king of Persia.^ Tlie 
stoiy of this peace seems, however, to be fabulous. Thu^dides knows 
nothing of it; and it seems to have been the tibrication of asooceeding 
Hisd«a«iL age. The latter jesas of the reign of Artazerxes seem to have been 
B.C. 425. spent in tranquilhly, and he died B.C. 425, leaving his son Xerxes IL 
Many have identified Artaxeixes with the Ahasuems of the 
Book of Esther. Several olijectionsy however, may be made to 
this hypothesis. Artaxerxes appears to have been both a wiser 
and better prince, than the degraded and capiricious voliq^tuaiy of 
the Book of Esther.' The tyrant who invaded Greece, who 
scourged the Hellespont, laid his royal mandate on Mount Athos, 
and ruthlessly murdered the son of Pytliius, has a closer resemblance 
to the frantic and debased monarch, who repudiated his wife because 
she would not expose herself to the gaze of drunken revellers, imd 
who was so far under the influence of an intriguing and ambitious 
&vourite, as at his suggestion to devote a large body of liis iudus- 
trious subjects to wanton massacre and pillage. Artaxerxes was 
somamed Bahman, that is, kind or benefioent, and some Persian 
writers say ^t his mother was a Jewess,* thns making him the son 
xerxMiL of Esther and Xerxes. Xerxes JDL was, after a brief reign of two 
Sogdiaraa months, murdered by his half-brollier, Sogdianus,' who then ascended 
the throne. After a reign of seven months, the awassin was himself 
murdered by his brother Oehus, who assumed the sovereign^ under 
the title of Darius TI.*^ 
Darius IL This prince being one of the seven bastard sons of Artaxerxes, 
was surnamed Nothus or illegitimate. He had been created satrap 
» Thucyd. i. 104. Diodor. xi. 71, &c. 

2 Thirlwall's History of (Jrcece, iiL 37. » Diodor. xi. 71. 

* Nordberg, Opuscula Academ. iiL 

< Diodor. zii. 71. Cteiiu, Pen. & 44. ^ItiUL 
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of Hyrcania by his fiUiher ; and SogdianaS) on his accession, invited him 
to court. But he postponed comphance with the royal invitation till 
lie had assembled a large annjr, with which he manshed against his 
brother. During his progress several of the king's generals deserted 
to him ; and Arxames, satrap of Egypt, \vith Artoxares, governor of 
Armenia, placed the crown on his head. The helpless and despair- 
ing Sogdianus surrendered himself, and was in accordance with the 
usual practice put to death. No sooner was Darius installed than 
his brother Arsites revolted ; his {3rmie adviser being Artyphius, B.C. 432. 
son of Megabyzus. Arsites placed his chief confidence in his Greek AwiteB. 
mercenaries, whom the gold of Artasyias, the royal general, easily 
bribed to betray their seditious employers. The deserted Aisites 
and his oonmseUor were apprehended, and at llie instiflatum of the 
queen, Paiysatis, they were smotihered in bmrning ames. But in 
spite of lliese partial successes, the government of Darius proved its 
inherent weabiess by the frequent and alarming insurrections which 
disturbed and devastated the empire. The king was wholly in the 
power of his queen and three favourite eunuchs — ^Artoxares, Arti- 
barxanes, and Athous. The hiferior governors were disgusted with 
such an administration. Pisuthnes, satrap of Lydia, raised the 
standard of revolt in his province, and enlisted in his service a large 
body of Grecian troops. Tissaphemes was sent against him, and by 
bribery and cunning seduced his auxiliaiies, and procured the sur- 
render of the rebel, who, though promised a pardon, was no sooner 
brought into the presence of the king than he was doomed to the 
terrible &te of Sogdianus and Arsites. A plot of Artoxares the chief 
fayooiite was also cmshed in its canimencement But Darius was 
speedify embroiled in an Egypttan rebellion under Amyrtaeus, who 
expelled the Persians from ms country, and reigned as sovereign for 
six years.^ Darius, after a reign of about nineteen years, died, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Artazeixes II., who was snrnamedi^i^enes 
Mnemon, on account of his good memory. 

His yoimger brother Cyrus, had been appointed by his father, b.c. 405. 
Darius, governor of Asia Minor, and though Cyrus aspired to the y^^'*" 
throne, his ambition was pardoned through his mother's influence, 
and he was confirmed in his extensive command." During his resi- 
dence at court at the period of his brother's accession, he had plotted 
his death on the very day of his coronation ; but the wicked scheme 
was frustrated, and ihe condemned oons|»nitor forgiven and dis- 
missed to his satrapy. His resdess love of power, however, prompted 
him to vaster schemes; he had set his aspiring heart on the crown of 
Persia, and he perilled aU in the struggle. Supported by a large 
brigade of Greek mercenaries, he fearlessly marched into Upper Ana, 
met the army of his royal brother, which far exceeded his own in num- 
ben, g^ed a signal victory over it in the field of Cunasa, and fell 

> See page 118. > Zenc^hoii, Anabaau, L L § 8. 
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himselfin the conflict' lliis expedition of Cjitu, and tlie events wbidi 

followed his death — ^die retreat of the 10,000 — form the llieme of 
Xenophon's immortal Anabasis." The leign of Artaxerxes was 
one continued struggle with revolted satraps and discontented pro- 
vinces. Slaves and eunuchs under the queen-mother, Parysatis, 
were tlie virtual governors.^ The court was polluted by brutal 
murders, foul intrigues, and loathsome and unnatural impurities. 
The bribes of Persia, however, disunited and weakened the Grecian 
states, and by the peace which the diplomacy of Antalcidas brought 
about, the influence of Persia was considerably augmented.^ The 
attempts of Artaxerxes upon Egypt are recorded on a previous 
page.* 

The latter yeais o£ tins sovereigii were enibtttefed hy domestic 
disoord. Wb fiumly numbered three legitimate and one hundred 
and fifteen spnzions sons.' The monarch had declared Darius, 
the eldest of his children, his successor, and allowed him the 
privilege of wearing the royal tiara. -The nngniteful heir quarrel- 
led with his father about one of his concubines, and his revengeful 
nature shrunk not from the crime of parricide ; for, along with the 
irritated Tiribazus, he formed a plan for assassination of the king. 
The plot was betrayed by a eunuch, and the conspirators were put to 
death. The question now was, which of the two sundving sons, 
Ariaspes or Ochus, should succeed to the crown. The people pre- 
ferred the gentle Ariaspes, but the king looked favourably on Arsames, 
the son of one of his concubines. Ochus, however, contrived to 
kill the latter, while he drove the tener to desperatioii and soioide. 
Tliese temble tragedies broke the heart of the aged sovereign, and 
. he died of grief, b.0. 362. 

Oohus had waded throng daughter to a tiirone which he ascended 
at his father's decease, ws previous murders did not satiafy^ him, 
but to secure his power he ruthlessly extirpated every member of 
the royal family. The crowned assassm buried Ocha his sbter alive, 
and his archers slew one of his imcles, with his numerous household 
of one hundred sons and grandsons. The suspected nobles shared 
the same fote, and no probable aspirant to the throne remained to 
trouble the bloody and cowardly tyrant. The Persian arms gained 
some advantages during his reign, in defeating Artabazus, a dis- 
affected satrap, and in reducing Pboinicia and a portion of Cyprus. 
His ravages in Egypt, against which he was obliged to march, 
equalled those of his predece8S(^ Gambyses.* Hie king after this 
period withdrew to his sera^^ and spent his days in diss^tion. 



1 The army of Artaxerxes is said to have amounted to at least haJf-a-million, 
while Cjrrus had only 100,000 Asiatics and 1300 Greeks. 
' Sacn as fivagorasin G|]fpra8» aod the Gardnaiaiis on the borden of the Caqiiea 

*Thirlwa]]'8Hi8toi7orChmoekVoLiv.440. ^P-U^ 
«Jii8tiii,x.l. •SeeiMigell& 
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wied only hy scenes of blood. His life of lust and murder was at 
length oat short by poison, adnunisteired by the ruling cniracb, 

Bagoas, an Egyptian favourite.^ 

Arses, the youngest son of Ochus, was placed by the conspirators B.C. 339» 
on the throne, his elder brothers having been previously put to death. 
The young king was a mere puppet in the hands of Bagoas ; and no 
sooner did he manifest symptoms of decision and independence — no 
sooner did he become restive in the hands of his ambitious and 
unscrupulous master, than himself and family shared his father's fate. His deafli. 
His reign was only of three years' duratioii, and Bagoas selected 
£>r his successor Darins €Sodoniannu8,«~spnmg fiom a collateral 
Inanch of the ragning dynasty. This prince had killed a gigantic 
champion in the war with the CaidnsianSy and in hononr of his 
heroism, Ochns had confenred npon him the satrapy of Armenia. 
Baxius Godomannns no sooner exhibited a spirit of self-depen- 
dence and energy, than Bagoas became alarmed for the loss of his 
usurped power, and resolved to maintain it by recourse to his usual 
expedient — the secret potion. But his malignant attempt was fortu- Death of 
nately discovered, and the trembling wretch was compelled to drain 
the poisoned bowl which he had prepared for his sovereign. Pos- 
sessed of the vast treasures accumulated by his predecessors, Codo- 
mannus was, in the language of the inspired prophet, " far richer " 
than the last three kings of Persia. The mildness of his character, 
his handsome tan and nmmal-valoDr, commanded nnirasal respect 
and esteem. But his lot was cast in evil days^ and the Penian 
empiie, sank in effeminacy and cowardice^ ended with ^ Jn 
the tenable stragg^ which prostrated Persia, Darius seems to have 
been, to some extent, the ag^^ressor. His vast wealth was emplojerl 
freely in stirring up Greece to make war upon Alexander, king of 
Macedonia. " By his strength, through his riches, he shall stir tip 
all nations against the realm of Greece."^ Such is the language and 
prediction of Daniel, verified by the reahty. Alexander was provoked jnvM iom of 
at length to invade the territory of his great and menacing antago- A?exaiider. 
nist. His army, consisting of 5,000 horse and 30,000 infantry, b.c. 334. 
easily, and without opposition, crossed the Hellespont in a fleet of 
160 galleys and transports. His brave and disciplined troops felt 
that all depended on their courage and hardihood. The Asiatic 
armies first encomitered the Greeks on the banks of the Gnnious, 
a river of Leaser Phrygia. The Macedonian army crossed the 
stream in the yerv &oe of the Persian squadrons, and routed them 
widi enormous ^ughter. Sardis, after this battle, fell into the 
hands of Alexander ; the conqueror then pushed forward to Ephesus, 
which at once received him — marched to Miletus, which was soon 
obliged to capitulate— entered the province of Cana, and laid siege 

1 Diodob zTii. 6. Stnbo,z?. 'DaikzLlS. 
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to Halicamassus, its capital, which, after prodigious labour and 
fatigue, he stormed, and vengefully razed to the ground. 
SucoewMflf The Greek colonies settled in Asia submitted in turn to the proud 
victor, and the fortresses which opposed him were blockjided and 
speedily overthrown. His army remained in quarters duiing the 
winter of 333 B.C., but early in the spring of the next year martial 
operations were commenced with his usual intrepidity and confidence, 
llie maritime provinces were reduced, Perga and Aspendna 1^ 
d^e dTTdmenDS was paased, Gordium waa aeozed, and Alexander 
fentnd himaelf at Taisoa mtb an aimy which had Tanqoished eveiy 
opposition, and won its way so ftr into the Asiatic continent hj a 
series of nnpanJlelled suooeases. Darius had meanwhile gathered 
an immense levy of more than half a million of Asiatic troops, and 
30,000 Gre^ mercenaries. Instead of cautkmaly waiting for 
Alexander's approach, the Persian monarch in his proud impatience 
left the wide plains of Sochi, and advanced into the narrow gorge of 
B.C, 333. Issus. On hearing this intelligence, Alexander, percei^ang the fatal 
Jj^** error of his opponent, retraced his steps, and routed the Persian 
forces with dreadful massacre. Darius fled, but his wife, mother, 
and children fell into the hands of the conqueror, who treated his 
royal prisoners with the respect due to their exalted station. Alex- 
ander, from motives of policy, did not pnzsiio the vanquished 
Fenians, but tnmed to Phcanicia, and overlihTew Tyre, captiued 
Gaza, entered Jerusalem, and then visitmg Egypt, founded ^ 
fimious city which bears his name. In b.0. 881 he marched again 
to meet Darius. The Persian king had sustained an irreparable loss 
in the death of Memnon, the ablest of his officers, bat an immense 
army of more than a million of men was convened to meet the 
audacious Macedonian, who had gained the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates at the ford of Thapsacus, passed through Mesopotamia, 
and, crossing the Tigris, had pitched on the field of Graugamela. 
B.C. 331. Here, in the beginning of October, a battle was fought, which 
GaSwneia ^^^^^^ ^^^^ Persian empire. The Macedonians triumphed 

and Arbeia. aller an obstinate and bloody combat, and the Persians, fleeing from 
the field in precipitation, took refuge in Arbeia, a city fifty miles 
distant from the scene of batde. 'HiitheF Alexander pnrBoed the 
fbgitives; but Darius escaped, by a hasty flight, to Ecbatana. 
Ari)ela ^11, and its vast treasure was greedily appropriated as com- 
pensation by its ravenous conqueror. Babylon, Susa, and Perse- 
polls made no reastance, but opened their gates ; and Persepolis, 
which had been made his winter quarters, was burnt by the finntic 
victor in a fit of drunken revelry, and at the instigation of Thais, an 
Athenian courtezan. The uidiappy Darius had, with renewed 
vigour, collected, in the interval, a new force among his Midian 
subjects, and Alexander rapidly advanced to meet liim. In fifteen 
PorsoUof days he reached Ecbatana, but Darius had left that city five days 
before. The royal fugitive was hotly pursued as he passed through 
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Bag» into ihe proTinoe of Bactria, but ihere was no psuse; Alex- 
ander still folWed, tiU the tenible chase brooght both parties into 
Parthia, and they had neazfy met for a final blow, when Darius fell 
a victim to a conspiracy formed by Bessus, the satrap of Bactria. 
The womided and bleeding monarch was found, deserting and dying, Deatii of 
by a Macedonian soldier, from whom he feebly requested a draught 
of water ; and by the time Alexander came up, he had expired. The 
sight of the corpse deeply affected the warrior, and he shed tears 
over Darius great and good." The body, after being emb.'dmed, 
was sent, with all honour, to Persepolis, to be entombed in the royal 
sepulchres. Darius died in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
sixth of his brief and unfortunate reign. The old Persian empire Eaai rir g ie 
expired with him, and he and his people suffered for the sins of ^ptm. 
th^ predecessors. The nation, since Uie period of Cyrus, had nnder- 
gone a rapid and continuons progress of deterioration; for Inxaiy, 
wealth, and misgoremment debased and corrupted it. Whue 
intriguing favourites, in the seraglio, were too often its unworthy, 
fickle, and ferocious lords ; the lust of foreign conquests had, at the 
same time, weakened its strength, and taught the kingdoms of Greece 
the effeminncy and feebleness of its crowded and disorderly hosts. 
It had proudly thoufrht to make an easy prey of Hellas, but had been 
frequently repulsed ; and the enervating remembrance of Marathon 
and Salamis must have made it less courageous to meet, and less 
able to resist, tlie Macedonian phalanx when at length it penetrated 
into Persia. How vividly do such scenes and changes remind 
us of that providence which orders and disposes all events to work 
out its own high and mysterious designs ! 



** From God all human actions take their springs, 
The rise of empires, and the fall of kings I 
See the Tast theatre of time displayed, 
While o'er the scene succeeding hei-ocs tread! 
"With pomp, the shining images succeed, 
What leaders triumph I and what monarchs bleed ! 
"Pttfbm the psrto hm proridenoe aasiped. 
Their pride, their passions, to his ends inclined : 
Awhile they glitter in the face of day. 
Then at his nod the ohantoms pass away; 
No tvMes left of all tite bosy Mene^ 

Bnt that remembnuMO eaja^ ' The things have been.' " — Bofie, 



The Macedo-Gfedan power Imr heavily upon Persia for ihenext one subsequent 
hon^bed and two yean. The Ardiians then held them in ignomi- 
mom vassalage m fbnr hundred and fifty-four years. At length, 
when Parthia was weakened and distracted by Bome, Persia sum- 
moned courage to revolt ; and a daring soldier, named Artaxerxes, 
having defeated the troops of the enemy, founded the famous Sas- A»D. 225* 
sanian dynasty, which continued four hundred and eleven years. 
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Kings of the The principal names of tlus dynasty, wluoh was at last omwhelmed 
bj the Sanoen oonqoests, aj>. 636^ are as fbUows ^— 

T. M. A-D. 

1. Artaxerxoa, 14 10 225 

9. Sapor, ^ 31 0. 240 

3. Hormisdaa 1 0 271 

4. Vararanea 3 0 272 

6. VararanesLL' 17 0 275 

6. Nairn .....(7) 8 0 999 

7. HonniadMlI, 7 5 300 

8. Sapor II 70 0 307 

9. Artaxerxes II 4 0 377 

10. Sapor IlL 5 0 881 

11. VararanealV. 11 0 386 

12. ladegerteg, m,.,..— .........21 0 397 

13. VararaneB V........,.,..,.....,.23 0...... 418 

14. VararaiMB VL 18 0 441 

15. Peroi, 20 0 459 

10. Valens, ^. 4 0 479 

Cobad,) 11 0 483 

17. Zames,^ 8 0 404 

Gobad,) .....30 0 509 

18. Chosroes „ 48 0 532 

19. Hormisdaa IV. 2 8 0 580 

20. Ghosrocs II 39 0 588 

21. Siroes, 1 0 627 

22. Ardesir, (last male SaHanid,) 2 6.. ^ 628 

23. Several usurpers, 2 0 630 

Yesdyird, 4 0 632 

411 0 "ese 

^ Vararanes IIL, predecessor of Narses, reigned only eight months. Difficoltj 
ariaas in Idsnlifying some «f the namat in oooseqaenoe of tin Tariaaa spelling 

anmloyed by the Persian and the classical writers, 
f HanniMas III. olaimed the throne along ivith Peroz, hut was slain in battle. 
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Fhrygia formed a part of Hial portion of Asia Biinor called AsiaFbrygia 
Ptoper, which, besides^ compreheiiaed Mysia, Caria, and Lydia. The 
origm of the iiame k altogeuer imoertam the same may be said of 
its pi«oise boundariee. Aooordiog to Ptolemy, it was included 
within the 37th and 41st degrees of N. latitude, and extended in 
loDgitade from 56 to 62 degrees. The people of Phrygia, which 
comprehended several distinct tribes, dwelt on the great border line 
between Europe and Asia. Thrace and Asia Minor were ethno- 
logically connected. The Halys was the great boundary of Asia 
Minor to the east, and separated the Semitic from the Japhetic 
races. The country has been celebrated, in common with the whole 
of Asia Minor, for its fertility and the general salubrity of the 
climate.^ 

The origin of the Phrygians is unknown, but they always con- origin, &c 
sidered themselves as haying the highest claims to antiquity of any 
people in the world. THaiej are said to have been extremely nxper- 
stitious in thdr sentiments, and Tolaptaoas in their character. The 
creation of the Greek mnsical scale belongs to them, and it occuped 
an intennediate place between tiie Lydian and Doric scales.' In 

1 Forbiger, Handbnch der alt. Qeog. pw IL 61. StrabO| xU. Hflcod* It. 70. 

3 Plutarsh, De Muaica, 5—7. 
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iheir government they were monarchical, and, till a period approach- 
ing the Trojan war, the whole country was under the dtnninion 

of a single prince, as Ninnacus, Midas, Manis, Gordius, and his 
descendants ; but afterwards they became divided into petty sove- 
reignties or provinces. In fiict, the whole of the early Phrygian 
history is legendary, and cannot be safely used for any historical 
purpose. We give it merely as it is found in ancient authors. 
Its mytliicid chiffacter will be sufficiently shown as we proceed with 
its rehearsal. 

NiniuMm Ninnacus, or Nannaens, who is also called Annacus, or Gaimaeiia, 
was the first long of Phxygia of whom we possess any aoGonnt, and 
indeed the first whose name is transnutted to ns in the leocuDds of 
history. He is said to have lived before Deucalion's Dektge, and 
his times were proverbially referred to as descriptive of any thing 
of remote or mioertain antiquily. He Uved to a great age. The 
report is, that he attained to upwards of three hundred yean; and 
when he inquired of the oracles how long he should live, the answer 
was, that at his death all things were to perish. Instantly he 
repaired to the temples of the gods, accompanied by the chief of his 
subjects, and uttered the most lamentable cries and groans to pro- 
cui'e a change of this awftil decree. From these circumstances 
originated the expression — " to weep like IS annacus," as indicative 
of excessive grief. 

Manis. From anower king named Manis was derived the phrase, ^ manie 
achievements," which, among the Phiygiaiis, denoted such as were 
' veipr extraordinary and heroic; for t^s prinoe is represented as 
emment fat military valour and for virtue. 

Ckwdina GordiuB was remarkable for having ascended from the plough to 
the throne. The story, as given by the historians, is, in its chief 
outlines, as follows. Perhaps the reader may be amused mth it as 
a fable, founded, however, probably, on some basis of fact. "NMiile 
engaged, on one occasion, in his ruial employment, an eagle setth-d 
upon the yoke, and continued perched there the whole of the day. 
This, of course, produced alarm in a superstitious mind, and, con- 
sidering it as something portentous, he went to a city in Lydia to 
consult the soothsayers. On entering Telmissus, the celebrated 
resort of diviners, he met a beautiful girl, who answered to his 
inquiiies after the sages he sought, that &e was herself well skilled 
in the art, and that &e prodigy he related was designed to intimate 
his elevation to a kingdom; and with more of ambition, it must be 
admitted, than of modesty, she proposed to him to share the royalty 
to whidi he was bom, by becoming his wife. Gordius, however, 
was by no means so scrupidous as to deny her request Sotm after 
this, a sedition having broken out, the oracles unanimously advised 
the choice of a king, anrl, upon a secon<l application to them to point 
out tlic favoured individual, they iissured the embassy that the first 
man who visited the temple of Jupiter in a cart, after their return, 
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was appointed by the gods to that office. In this manner, the lot 
isll upon Goidins, who was the person so drcomstanced, and in 
gratitude fixr his elevation, he consecrated the cart to regal majesty 
in the temple, which was afterwards, both by them and o&er 
nations, adored as a goddess. He fastened a Imot to the beam of tir Gnniian 
the cart so curiously perplexed, that the oracles promised the*^'*'' 
dominion of the world to him who should untie it. Alexander, 
having attempted, like others, in vain, at last cut it through with 
his sword — a ciicumstance which has given birth to a weil-kuown 
proverbial saying.* 

Midas wjis the son and successor of Gordius. Plutarch* says, Midaa. 
that he was born of the goddess worshipped under the name of Bona 
Dea, by the Bomans. Several circumstances are related of him, 
some of which ssTonr of the ftbolous antiquity when they were 
mvented, or of the oTerweening creduli^ of t^e historians by whom 
they are told. When he was asleep one day, in bis childhood, a 
swarm of ants is reported to have been busily engaged in conveying 
their stores of wheat into his mouth. This, of coiase, required a 
consultation with the all-diviniog Grades, who were pleased to 
intimate that it imported inmiense riches. This prediction, if such 
it really was, proved in the end to be correct ; for his great opulence 
is the theme of all the ancient writers, lie is said to have obtained 
larerc treasures from the mines of metal on Moimt Bermius, and 
which, in all probability, were discovered during his reign. 

Conon * mentions his having found a treasure, and becoming in His Treasure, 
consequence veiy rich, and his having, by various artifices, obtained 
the royal dignity among the Biygians. It is also affirmed, that in his 
reign Silenus appealed on Mount Brime. Whatever he touched is 
dedared to have turned immediately into gold ; and availing himself 
of this superiority, he induced his subjeds to remove hem £urope 
into the country on the Hdlespont, and settling in Mysia, he 
exchanged the original name of his subjects from Brygians to 
Phrygians, 

Orpheus is represented as the instructor of Midas in the mysteries oridieiishiB 
of religion, or, as we should rather say, in the absurdities of the 
existing superstitions ; and so devoted was his mind to the subject, 
tliat lie was not contented with the dulness of mere learning, but 
aspired to the glory of invention, introducing into Phrygia new 
deities, new temples, new rites and ceremonies, and orders of priest- 
hood. The custom of mourning over the dead in solemn dirges 
and lamentations, is attributed to him as its invditor. He also set 
a pre-eminent example of this mode of rendering fimereal honours, 
bj annually mourning over his departed mother. This, according 
to Snidas, led the people eventually to pay her divine reverence as 
a goddess. As to his works of public utility, we have an account of 



1 Anian, IL 8; Justin, xi. 7. 
[B. O, H.] 
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his buflding the city of Ancyra ; and Pauaanias rektea, that in the 
temple of Jupiter in that piiEKse, was to be seen an anchor which 
he had contrived. 

HispeiwML In person Midiaa is lepiesented as very comely and attractive: 
and a similar eminence is attiibated to his wife, who is moreover 
celebrated for her wisdom. She is stated to have instructed the 
inhabitants of Cyme in the art of coining money. Tlie Greek 
proverb, Mlocc; Sua arec; that is, "Midas has ass's ears," has rendered 
his name peculiarly notorious. In a trial of skill, as the poets have 
it, between Pan and Apollo, who rivalled each other in music, 
Midas pronounced in favour of Pan, — a decision which so incensed 
Apoilo, that he fixed a pair of ass's ears on his head, as a badge of 

His 088 8 ears, igooraace. This disgracefol appendage, however, he contrived to 
conceal under lus &dem, till it was at length detected by his 
barber, who treacherously discLosed the vezatbus secret Otheoi 
with equal probabili^, affirm, that Bacchus, upon some affirant^ 
metamorphosed him into an ass. 

Midas is said to have reigned over Dardania as well as Phrygia; 
but this is xmcertain. Cleobulus Lyndius composed an epitiq^ fiir 
his monument, which has been erroneously ascribed to Homer. 

Gordins II. Gordius II. succeeded Midas, but has left beliind him no record, 

Anchaim excepting the surrounding of Gordium with a wall. Ancharus, hb 
brother, followed, who is remarkable for having performed a similar 
self-sacrifice with that which afterwards gave such celebrity in 
Roman story to the name of Curtius. During the reign of his 
father, IVlidas, a considerable part of the city of Celoena is said to 
have been destroyed by an earthquake, which left a permanent chasm. 
The oracles, upon bemg consulted, gave intimation that ihe earlh 
would not dose up again till the most vahmble thing in life were 
thrown into it. Immediately upon the tepoH of this answer, the 
inhalntants volunteered their gold, silver, and jewels, but wi^out 
effect ; till Ancharus, taking the resolution to sacrifice life itself, as 
the most valuable of aU considerations, and that life his own, bade 
an affectionate farewell to his father and his wife Timothea, 
and rode at full speed into the chasm, which instantly dosed over 
him. 

otreuA Otreus, the next in succession, is sc<ircely known to fame ; and 

Lityerses. after him Lityerses is known only to be despised for his gluttony 
and drunkenness, except by the Phrygian labourers in the harvest 
field, in which he himself is reported to have worked. It is added, 
that he compelled reapers to join him, and then cut off their heads, 
to bind in the sheaves, — a species of cmelly whidi is acarcelbjr 
credible^ smce it would have exposed himself to extreme daiiger. 
Accordingly, Hercules is stated to have despatched him cm accoimt ci 
these enormities. 

Midas n. Midas II. reigned over all Phiygia ; but his parentage is unknown. 
He had no better title to the throne than uaoipation. Having 
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given out that he should offer a sacarifice to the gods, he marched 
out of lihe town <^ Gordiiim, at the liead of a large party, with great 
pomp and conoealed daggers: the citizens £>UowiDg in vast mal- 
titades, were suddenlj attacked, and the dty seized bj tibe con- 
spirators. 

Grordius IH appears to have succeeded the former monarch ;Gordiii8 in. 
and after him came his son, Midas IIL, of whom it is recorded, that Midanu. 
he presented the Delphian oracle with a royal seat, or tribunal, of 

exquisite workmanship. 

Midas IV. reigned about B.C. G35, when the Cimmerians, invad- Midas iv. 
ing Asia Minor, after tlieir expulsion from Europe by the Scythians, 
took possession of Sardis, and pressed hard upon the Phrygians, as 
well as the Lydians and Paphlagonians. Midas, in despair of being 
extricated from his dilhculties, poisoned himself with bull's blood. 
He had two sons, of whom Adrastus was sent into exile by his father, for 
baying accidentally killed bis brother. He was, however, receiyed 
into the court of Grossus, the Lydian king ; where, strange to relate, 
after baying been intrusted with the eiducation of ms patron's 
&vourite son, Atys, he killed bim also accidentally at the chase ; 
and in consequence, though Croesus forgayebim, he put an end to 
his own life. Phrygia henceforth bec^ne a province of Lydia, till 
Cyrus reduced the whole under his dominion. 

Phrygia Minor was a smaU territory, comprehended between the Phry»d» 
40th and 42d degrees of N. latitude, with a trifling extent of longi- ^""*''* 
tude. It included the maritime tract called Hellespontiaca, and the 
Mediterranean, termed Epictetus. Part of the former was called 
Troas or Troia. In general, Phrygia Minor may be said to have 
had for its boundaries the Propontis on the north, the ^geaa sea 
on the south, Mysia on the east, and the Hellespont on the west. The 
inhabitants acquired (be appelliuaon of Trojans, from tbe chief ciQr, 
caUed Troy or Ilium, a place which the poems of Homer and Vir^ 
have immortalized. 

The inhabitants of Fhiygia Minor were undoubtedly a very ancient origin, aad 
people, but of uncertain origin. It is supposed by Bochart, that the ^^SJScnian. 
leBser Phiygia was colonised by the eldest son of Gomer, because of 
tbe resemblance perceptible between his name, Ashkenaz, and 
several of the lakes, rivers, islands, cities, and inhabitants. Mon- 
archy seems to have been their earliest and settled form of govern- 
ment. At first the country consisted of petty principalities, but 
these gradually subsided into the general dominions of the Trojan 
kings. Very little information can be communicated respecting 
these people, but the ancients describe them as eminent amongst 
the polite and civilized nations of that remote period of time. Tbat 
they addicted themselves early to trade and navigation is apparent 
from tbdr settlements in Thrace, Peloponnesns, l^oly, Italy, Egypt, 
and Africa. Their religion, generally speaking, if religioa it may 
be called, resembled that of the inbamtants of the greater Fhiygia. 
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Apollo Among ibeir deities, howerer, one was remarkable. Ws appella^ 
™ tion was Apollo Sminthius, from a Phrygian^ word stgnifying field- 

monse; and the tradition is, that mice having committed sack 
ravages in their fields, the inhabitants deemed it necessary to 

have recourse to the oracle at Delphos, and received for answer, 
that tliey sliould be delivered from that plague if they sacrificed to 
Sminthian Apollo. They obeyed accordingly, and erected and 
dedicated a temple to their deliverer in Amaxito, a city of Troas. 
Others, liowever, state, that their worship of mice oriprinated in their 
having obtdned a complete victory, on one occasion, over their 
enemies, in consequence of these vermin coadjutors having gnawed 
the bow-strings of their enemies, and thus disabled them for battle. 
The worship of the 8minthian Apollo was introduced into other 
countries; Stiabo relers to a temple dedicated to this mouse-god in 
the isle of Tenedos. 

Teucer. Teucer is usually considered as the first Trojan king. He was 
the son of Scamander and Ida, but some historians represent bim as 
the last of a series of sovereigns, among whom Cynthius is named. 
It is diflScTilt and unimportant to ascertain the precise fact ; and even 
with regard to Tencer little more can be discovered than that he 
was fortunate in all his enterprises, of which none are recorded, and 
imparted his own name to that of the country' over which he reigned. 

Diiidaiius. Dardanus is said to have succeeded Teucer, though some authors 
represent him as his predecessor. He was the son of Corytus, 
king of Saraothrace, which kingdom he inherited; and after hi> 
ascent to the llirone of his ancestors he erected a temple and 
instituted rd|k;ious ceremonies in honour of Pallas and other 
divinities. Inis proceedmg enhanced his reputation for wisdom 
and piety so much, that Teucer, inyitrng him into Phrygia, gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and appointed him to be his successor. 
During his reign he extended the bounds of bis dominions by con- 
quest, being engaged in war with the Paphlagonians. He built two 
cities, of which one was named after himself, Diirdania ; and he paid 
great attention to the adjustment of ci^dl and rehgious regulations. 
The Palladium, or statue of Pallas, was brought by his orders into 
Phrygia. Some affirm there were two such statues, and that the 
oracle dechured that neither of the cities in which they were kept, 
should ever be exposed to any calamities. 

Erichtho- Erichthonius, the son and successor of the former, imitated the 

" ^ illustrious example of his &ther, and acquired, in consequence^ a 
similar respect from his subjects. The great object of his life was 
to maintain an unmterrupted peace wiih the other sttUes, and this 
tranquillity frimiflhed him wim the means of enriching his own 
kingdom. His reign was prolonged to the period of at kasi forty- 
six years ; or, according to some, to seventy-five. 

^'■o*- Erichthonius had only one son, named Tros, who took possession 

of the throne upon his father's decease. At the commencement of 
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liis reign, he laid the foundations of the city of Troy, whicli lias since 
bfcome so illustrious in the annals ot' history. All the neighbouring 
princes, excepting Tantalus, were invited to attend the dedication of 
the city. The neglected prince 
soon resented the offensive treat- 
meat lie had leoeiTed, by detain- 
ing and ill-iinng Ganjmedes, the 
son of Tros, who was passing 
through the territories of Tantahis 
with presents to Jupiter Europseus. 
The young man died of grief, icoinofnium.intheT««d.) 

and soon afterwards his father followed him to the grave in conse- 
quence of the double atiliction he suffered for the loss of his favourite 
child, and the failure of the ^var into which his resentment had 
instigated him. He is said to have reigned forty-nine, or, according 
to some authors, nearly sixty years. He left three sons, Ilus, 
Ganymedes, and Assaracus ; and one daughter, Cleomestra. She 
had one son, named Lyersus, the lather of that Antenor who wjis so Autenor. 
much celebrated for his sagacity. He was sent by Priam as ambiis- 
sador into Greece, to demand his aster Hesione^ who had been 
carried captiye by Herooles, and bestowed on Talamon. He was, 
however, improperly treated, which proToked him on his retom to 
exdte Priam and his sons agamst them; but when the ambassadors 
of Greece were sent to demand Helena, he generously entertained 
them, and laid the plan of their safe conveyance out of Troy, from 
the designs of Priam's sons. Upon being despatched upon a second 
embassy into Greece, he is believed to have acted a traitorous part, 
as Priam would not listen to any conditions of peace for which 
Antenor was soUcitous. When the city was captured, it is certain 
the Greeks spared and protected Antenor ; but Livy and others 
consider this kindness as resuUing sc lcly fro:n their recollection of 
his former hospitality. The prejudices of tlie Trojans, who remained, 
compelled him to withdraw from Troas ; and the Heneti, who were 
forming a new settlement, chose him for their king. Having gone 
up the Adriatic gulf, they landed among the Euganei, whom they 
expelled^ and settled under the name of Yeniti, in their territory. 
The town which the refugees built was called Troy. Antenor had 
several sons, some of whom are said to have reigned in Phrygia, till 
driven out by Hector's sons. 

Ilus was successor to his father Tros, and reigned forty years, diul 
He pursued the war against Tantalus with such rigour, that h(» 
eventuiilly disposses.sed him of his kingdom, and annexed it to 
Phrygia. Ilus has the character of a good prince, having appHed 
himself to the framing of usefid laws, and the construction of stately 
edifices. On ohq occasion he rescued the Palladium irora the 
temple of Pallas, which had been set on fire by hghtning ; but he 
lost his sight by his zeal, which was afterwards happily restored. 
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Ilus left two sons, Tithonus, who, at his father's death, was 
employed in foreign wars, and Laomedon, who assumed the govern- 
ment. He built the citadel of Troy by means of the treasures 
lodged in the temples of Neptmie and Apollo. Hence he was said 
to have been aided by those deities. Several inundiitions and a 
plague occurred in his time, which were considered as the elFects of 
Neptune's and Apollo's anger on account of the profimation of their 
temples. As he had treated Jason and the Argonauts in on inho8|a- 
table manner, Hercules afterwards retained and plundered his city. 
In this war Hercnles slew Laomedon ; and at last put to death att 
his five sons, excepting Friam. 

Podarces, the only survivor, has acquired the surname of Priam, 
from a Greek term, signifying to ramom, as he had been ransomed, 
together with his sister Hesione, from the captivity of Hercules, and 
restored to his ancestral throne. He began his reign by buildinnr a 
wall roimd the city of Troy, and afterwards he constructed towers, 
castles, acqueducts, and other works of public utility. Most of the 
neighbouring states were subjected to his authority, which was 
acquired and maintained by a large standing army. It was in the 
reign of this prince that the ever-memorable war between the 
Greeks and Trojans occnrredy the exploits of which history and 
poetry have celebrated. It originated in the rape of Helen, by 
Paris, the son of Pxiam by his second wife^ Hecnba. Helm is 
represented as the most beautifid woman of Grceoe, and Ptiam sap* 
ported his son in an action too general at that period, but jusdj 
reprobated by all civilized nations. She had before been seized bj 
Theseus, and her &ther, as Thucydides relates, in order to prevent 
the recurrence of a similar disaster, induced her suitors, who con- 
sisted of the most eminent princes of Greece, to take an oath to 
rescue her in case of her being taken from Menelaus, the liusband 
of her choice. This occasioned the combination which existed in 
her favour, in which Agamemnon, the brother of the injured hus- 
band, united ; and in a general assembly, war was resolved upon 
against Troy, and Agamemnon appointed commander-in-chief. 
According to the best historians, the Greeika employed at least a 
thousand ships in thb contest,* and the average amount of men may 
be reckoned at from eighty to eighty-five to each ship; a nnmbor 
whidi does not seem very great, considering the extent of the con- 
federacy ; but Thucydides remarks, that they were apprehensire of 
being distressed for provisions. Troy, however, proved no easy 
conquest, but resisted the assailants during no less a period than ten 
years; for the greatest part of Asia Minor had espoused their 
quarrel. Aware of the opposition they were Hkely to encounter, 
the Greeks began their operations by attempting to negotiate for 
the restoration of Helen, and the treasures which Paris had carried 



Homer enumerates 1186; Thucydides calculates them at 1200. 
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off with her; but ^fenelaus and Ulysses, the ambassadois, returned 

-without accomplishing their mission. 

It is related by Herodotus, from an Egyptian tradition, that Paris, Patift 
when returning with Helen, was driven by stress of weather to the 
coast of Egr}^pt, and landed on the Canopian side of the Nile. Some 
of the slaves lied for refuge to a temple of Hercules, and reported 
their master's conduct to Thonis, the governor of the province, who 
reported the tale to Proteus, the reigning monarch. He immediately 
resolved on detaining Helen and the treasures, with the view of 
restoring them, and ordered Finds to quit the country in three days. 
Hence, when the Gfedos sent to demand Helen and the treasures in 
question, the lYojans are said to have replied, that ndther were in 
mear possession, but in the power of Proteus. This reply was 
looked upon as an evasion ; out when l}ie dty was reduc^ the 
Trojans persisted in their former assertion, so that Menelaus went 
into Egypt, where he was kindly received, and reg^ed his wife. 

The first eight or nine years of the Trojan war were employed by The m^an 
the Greeks in pillaging the coasts, and reducing the islands or cities 
that were in the opposite interest; but at lentrth theyainited in one 
compact body, and approaclied the city. Soon after this investment, 
a plague broke out in the camp, occasioned by their being in the 
midst of fens and marshes, and beneath a burning sun. This was 
followed by a quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, the latter 
of whom withdrew uddi his forces to the ships, hi the interral 
several severe battles were fou^t Patrodus was slain by Hector; 
but Hector himself fell bv the hands of AchiUes, who had returned to 
the war with augmented ferodfy. Adulles was, in his turn, fatally 
wounded with an arrow, shot by Paris. The city was at lengUi 
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taken in the night; T)ut it is uncertain whetlier by assault or 
treachery. The poets say it was accomplished by the stratagem of 
The wooden the wooden horse, crowded with soldiers, — a myth which lias been 
^""^ thought to signify that the Greeks entered by the Scaian gate, over 
which the statue of a horse was placed. Others are more disposed 
to interpret it literally, and to give the Greeks credit for the bold 
and ingenious contxiTanoe. Thsar saooeas was dishonourably 
employed in the practice of inniuneirable craelties upon the Tan- 
qnishra, and in the total destraction of the city. The date generally 
asaigned to this transaction is &o. 1184. Sndi of the Trqjans as 
Minu. escaped settled in different countries, .^joeas fixed his resLdenee in 
Italy, and founded the kingdom of Alba. The l^man empenm 
boasted of their descent from this illastnons personage. A degree 
of doubt, however, exists upon this point ; and by some authors 
-^Eneas is represented as having collected his dispersed countrymen, 
and rebuilt the city, over which his descendants presided. Others 
affirm, and with greater probability, that the Phrygians and Lydians 
became possessed of the ruined territory, and imparted the name of 
Phrygia to Troas. 

The Lt>,'end. Such are the legendary annals of an ancient people — having in it 
many points of &ct, disguised in the garb of poetical story. The 
legend of Troy is so TaniBd and contradictory, that it is impossible 
to harmonize it into a continuous narrative.' It was a magnifioent 
romance, in which mingled gods, heroes, and men— in which was 
sung the beauty of Helen, the wisdom of Ulysses, the bravery of 
AcUlles, and the lofly dignity of Agamemnon. The Homeric poems 
were cherished by the Greeks as exhibiting a glorious pan-HeUenic 
movement against discomfited Asiatic barbaiiaas. 

1 Fnchs, de varietate Falmlanim Trdoaram. Dio Gfaiysoetom overthrows the 
entire Homeric story, and oonstmcfeB anotlier, aooording to fais Qonoeptioiis of pro- 
bability. Orat. jL p. 810. 
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HISTORY OF PHCENICIA. 

Phoenicia Proper, according to the ancient geographers, was Names, 
bounded by Syria on the north and east^ on the west by the Medi- 
terranean, and on tlie south by Palestine. It was a small strip of 
territory, not more than one hundred and twenty miles in length, 
and on an average twenty in breadth. Some derive its name from , 
Phoenix, one of its ancient kings, and son of Agenor ; others from 
the Greek word (po'/v/|, a palm, as if that tree grew in abundance in 
this country. Others retier it to the Red Sea, or sea of Idumea. 
Vossius^ says, " <1>o/f/$ is the same with 'egt/d^of, red, thence the 
Latins from OoivUtog made puniceus^ and from (po/j//^ poenus.^^ He 
affirms that the Tyrians came from the Idumean Sea ; and concludes 
that from the Idumeans, or posterity of Esau, the Red Sea was 
styled " Erythrajum mare ;" whence the transplanted Tyrians were 
styled 0otifiKS(y Phoenicians. Others again derive the name from 
(poposj slaughter. These are all purely Greek derivatives ; and the 
origination of the name is far more probably Hebrew. Scaliger, 
Fuller, and Glassius, all agree to derive the name from the Chaldaic, 

' De Idol. lib. i. c. 34. 
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aafi to live deiUcaU^y referring to the luxury of the lyzians, as mer- 
chants ; whence ^luKmp^ the name of Phcenicians, q. d. rgi/^g^j, 
delicate. But the most probable solution is that of Bochart, who 
derives the Greek word Oo/v/^, from the Hebrew p:^ >22 or p the son 
or sons of A fiak. From this Canaanitish name (and there can be no 
question that the Phoenicians were Canaanites) Ben-Anak^ or con- 
tracted, Beanak, the Grecians at first formed (peetpotx^ thence (poivi^ 
and q^oivtKn — Phoenicia — it being very usual with them to turn i into 
^, as from na"»y ct, arrhabo} 

This territory was generally ccmsidered hj the anineats as a pro- 
vince of Syria : and it is rather remarkable that Herodotus indiscrim- 
inately makes use of the three names, Phcenicia, Palestine, and Syria, 

citiea as if wej were the same country, llie two principal cities of Phce- 
nioia, or Phoenioe, were l^re and Sidon ; both of which were situated 
on the sea coast. Sidon, which was the metropolis of the ootrntry, 
derived its name from Sidon, the son of Canaan, by whom it was 

Tyre. built. The city of Tyre also stood about two hundred fiu-longs to 
the south of Sidon, and was built upon an island half a mile distant 
from the shore, and surrounded with a wall a hundred and fifty feet 
in height, and broader in proportion. Some, such as Volney and 
Heeren, hold, without ])roof, that the ancient Tyre was built on the 
contment, and the new or second Tyre, on an island. There seem 
to have been two cities, one insular, and the other on the miiin- 
land; perhaps joined originaUr, as long afterwards, by a mole.' 
AgenoD is considered as its munder by the Greeks. It does not 
appear to have been of yery condderaMe extent^ though, on this 
point, ancient geographers are much divided. Phoenicia, besides 
Tyre and Sidon, contained many considerable cities: Aradm, 
C^osia, Tripolis, Byblus, Beiytus, and Sarepta, were sitoafted on 
&e coast of PhoBnice. Tyre and Sidon now present only a mass of 
ruins to the eye of the traveller. Both the soil and the climate 
of this country are excellent. It is watered by rivers, which take 
their rise from Mount Libanus, the celebrated Lebanon of the Bible; 
and these streams, when swollen by rains, or the melting of the 
snow from the mountains, overflow their banks, and inundate the 
country. 

The^Phuiuicians were undoubtedly Canaanites by descent. Small 
as was tlieir country, it was still divided into many petty kingdoms, 
of which the principal were Sidon and Tyre. The people of Phoenioe 
BeiigioQ. worshipped Baal, whose name mgnifies Lord, and who was llie 
Assyrian Jupiter. Astarte, the H^rew Ashtaroth, and the Grecian 
Aphrodite, was also one of their superior deities. She was repre- 
sented, like the Egyptian IsiSy with the horns of a cow upon her 
head. The death of Adonis, or TliammiiZi was annually lunented 
by the Phcenician women. To this superstition the poet refers 

^ See Gale's Court of the Gentiles, voL L b. i. c. iii. 18t 19. 
2 Uengstenberg, De Bebas Tyximnim. Berlin, 18S2. 
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Thammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damscb to lament his fate 
In amorooi ditties all a summer's day ; 

"While smooth Adonis, from his native rock. 
Ran purple to the sea, suppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded 

and it was arraigned by a greater than the poet, when Ezekiel, in 
his vision of the abominations of Israel, siiys, " He brought me to 
the door of the gate of the Lord's house, which was towards the 
narthy find hehoU then atU women weeping for Tcanmug^* In Tyre 
was also placed the mamfioent temple the great god Mdkarth, 
(King of the City,) the Hercules of ue Gredc8» a dei^ found in all 
the colonial settlements of Phoenicia.^ The Phoenicians also worship- 
ped the seven habuim or great gods, the same in number as the 
planets. 

The Phoenicians were skilled in astronomy and arithmetic ; and Arts and 
to them is attributed the invention of letters. According to Hero- ^^^'^'^ 
dotus, Cadmus, a Phtcnician by birtli, first introduced letters into 
Greece.' The people of Phoinicia were also noted for the manufac- 
ture of fine linen, the glass of Sidon, and the piu^le of Tyro. The 

Sidonia ars,'' vfas a common proverb amongst the ancients; and 
the epithet "Sidonian" was used by way of emphasis to express 
whatever was eli^^t or magnificent. . Even in Homer's song Sidonian 
mannftctores were highly prized by th6 warlike ohiefi.* As mer- 
chants, navigators, and colonists, they had no equals, nor even 
rivals, for many ages. In ancient times, ^eir country was a great 
warehouse, in which might be found all the necessaries and luxuries 
of human life ; and it was long and justly considered as the emporium 
of the east. Their commerce by sea extended from their own oommeiee. 
shores even to the British islands, to Spain, to tlie ports of the 
Mediterranean, the Black Seii, and the lake Marotis. According 
to some etymologists, our own country derived its name of Britain 
from these Phtcnician navigators and merchants, who designated 
these islands, from the minerals with which they most abounded, 
i:« ma, Barat-anac, or Bratanac, from tlie abundance of tin and lead 
mines found in them.* By land they carried on an extensive trade 
with Syria, Assyria, Persia, Arabia, and India. Phoenids sent out 
several colonies to various parts of ihe world; and Carthage^ 
Utica, and Gades are indebted for thdr existence as states to Ph<e-Nsvi<atioii. 
nician ibunders. As an evidence of their skill in navigation, it is 
stated that some Phoenician adventorers, in the serrice of Necho, 
king of Egypt, undertook, and completed a voyage round Afiioa, 

' Movers, die ReUgion der Phouicier, p. 420. ^ 
'Gadimisisftom Qn;^— «ut CMoras, ''aaeastsm man," fstiis mythic qrmbol 
of the truth, there the vae of IfMoni OSme into Greece from an oriental soaroe. 
9 lUad, vL 290. * See Sammes's Biitaonia. 
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aailmg out of the Bed Sea, and zetnrning tliroa^ the straits of 
UngoMgi. Gibndtar. As the Phoenicians were of Kamite descent, their lan- 
guage was identical with the ancient Hebrew or tongue of Canaan. 
Hebrew was the speech of Canaan when Abraham came to sojourn 

in it The piinic tongue of Carthage, after many years separation from 
the mother comitry, preserved a close resemblance to Hebrew, as is 
noted by Jerom and Augustine, and as may be seen in the Foenulus 
of Plautus. The first of the three following lines is the Pimic, dis- 
guised in Roman characters, and as it occurs in the diama, the 
second is the same rightly arranged, and presented in Hebrew letters, 
and the third is a representation of the Punic to the English eye 

Ythalonim, roakirafli si olMNratliiuiiia eooiyth. 

Na €A ^cnkn v&dftnmih ieehinxiA yumecnn Molh 
Tliis reading is in Latin,^ 

Eogo deo* ei deas, qui hone regionem iuenimr, — 

Which is in perfect hamony with the Latin Comedian's own trans- 
lation — 

]>ew I>eMqae Teneror, qui haao mbem «olQiit— 
I venerate tiie gods and goddesses who patronise this citj.^~' 



Kinics of 
Sidon. 



Tetramnea- 
tua 



According to the chjubtful records of Greece, Agenor was the 
first king of Phaniicia, and the founder of Tyre, B.C. 1497.^ Upon 
the same authority, it is affirmed that he was succeeded by his sou 
Phoenix ; next to whom stands the name of Fhafis. Tins is the 
meagre, and, perhaps, fabulous account ^ren us of the first kings 
of Phoraiida hj the Grecian writers. 

After Sidon, who was, according to Josephus, the first monarch 
of the city bearing his name, we do not meet with ihe record of a 
single prince untu B.c. 598, when we read of a monarch whose 
name is not known, but who is said, by Jeremiah, to have sent 
ambassadors to Jerusalem to propose a league with Zedekiah 
against Xebuchadnezzar. In point of order we are next introduced 
to Tetramnestus, who assisted Xerxes in his Grecian expedition, b.c. 
481, and after him to Tennes; at which time, it appears, that 
Phuiuice was tributary to Persia. Tennes and the Sidon ians having 

» BochnU Phaleg. ii. c it 

- Useful and interesting information on this subject will be found in that clever 
and ingenious volume of Ges^ua— Scripturse lingoasqae Phoenicise monnxnenta, 
•ditaetinedita. Leipzig, 1837. 

3 Buttmann says (Mythologie, i. p. 282) that the real name of Ageoor waa Chnai 
—the same as Canaan^— the Bon of Ham, and &tber of these natkna. 
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detenuined to ihiow off the Peraian yoke, entered into an alliance 
with Nectanebus, king of Egypt, and, assisted by a body of Greek 
troops, drove the Persians out of the country. Darius Ochus, 
enracred at this defeat, marched an immense army into Pliupnicia, Cit\- of 
and laid siege to Sidon. The Sidonians, when they saw that the 
Persian was upon the point of entering the town, set fii'e to their 
houses and possessions, and died amidst the ruins of their city, B.C. 
851. The citv was afterwards rebuilt, and Strato invested mth the 
sovereignty, until he was deposed by Alexander the Great, B.C. h.c. 333. 
333. The crown of Sidon was then bestowed by the conqueror 
upon Ballonymus, who is called Abdolomius, by Quintus Curtius ; 
a»l after thk (m»t FhffiDioe beoiine a pa^ 
empire. 

Abibal is the first king of Tyre mentioned by Josephus, of whom Kings or 
we only know that he was David's contemporary, and lived b.o. 1056. 
He was succeeded by his son Hiram, 1046, the Mend and ally of 
David and Solomon ; by whom the latter monarch was considerably 
assisted in building his celebrated temple, and whose daughter he 
married. He was succeeded by Balcazcr, B.C. 1012 ; and according 
to Josephus, Abdastartus, Astartus, Astarmius, and Phelles, followed 
him in direct succession. It appears, on the authority of the same 
historian, that Itliobal ascended the throne of Tyre and Sidon, B.C. 
962, followed by his son Badezon, by Mettinus, and next by Pyg- 
malion, to whose sister, Elisa, called also Dido, the honour of having Oido. 
been the founder of Carthage is attributed by Virgil. To Pygmalion 
succeeded XSnlnns, b c. 717 ; ihen Ithobal IT. in the year M, 585 ; 
after whom was a suspension of royal^, and Tyre was governed by 
judges, B.C. 562. The regal dignity was restored in the person of 
Bahiton, b.o. 556, who was ^owed in an unbroken line of succes- 
sion by Merba], Irom, Marten, Strato, and Azelmie. Under this 
latter king, B.O. 332, Tyre was taken and burnt by Alexander the 
Great. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF EGYPT. 



-EGYPT, LIBYA, AND ETHIOPIA. 



liinvA— Lay in Northern Africa, and was first settled by Greeks and Phoenicians, whose colonies 
lay along the sea coast. The byzantes located themselves in Carthage, and in the most fertile 
parts of the adjacent country. The abovigiiMB warn dflBcendants of Phot* the third aon of Ham. 

? Colony of Animonicuni. 

Ethiopia— Comprehending a large territoiy in the south and east of Egypt, was peopled by 
the descendants of Ham. The Ethiopians were desoended from Cosh, from whom sprang Nimrod, 

the first to usurp dominion over his fellow-men. 
{ Colonies from Ethiopia (according to some) carry civilization, religion, and the priest-caste into 

Egypt. 

Fgypt— " The ancient chronolopj' of EpypV' **y* Howard, " is a labyrinth, from which it is 
impossible for us, at this day, to extricate ourselves." "According to Josephus, the country, after- 
'wards called Egypt, was originally named 3/esren, and the people Mesraisi, and he considers these 
names to be denved from Mwaim, who is reckoned by Moses one of the sons of Ham. The extent 
<^ the terri t ory so named it nnoeiitain; it was seated on the banks of the Nile, and may possibly 
have been occupied in very ancient times by several distinct tribes."— iSYr J. StoddarVs Intro, to 
Universal Historv. Others suppose that the people by whom Egypt was colonised came from 
India. Among tuem the priest-caste predmninated, the members oi which occupied all the state 
offices, and were, probably, the first civilized tribe. *' It seems to us the onb rational opinion 
to suppose that Mizraim, the son of Ham, and the first colonists, passed crat of Asia into Lower 
Egypt, and settling at Heliopolis or Memphis, laid the foundation of that marvellous UhMPloni, 
whose wisdom, arts, and labours, have given to it a singular and imp 
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FcUrtdous (md MifthwaL Period* 



I Osiris civilizes the barbarian inhabitants 
of Egypt; he teaches them various artjt, 
and, assisted by his wife (who is also his 
sister) and b^ his counsellor Hermes, he 
carries civilization, literature, and the 
arts into Ethiopia, Arabia, and India. 
Having founded Macedonia, he returns 
home and is slain by his brother Typhon, 
who cuts him into twenty-six pieces. 
Being restored to life and soundness, he 
proceeds with his work of humaniang 
and elemting mankind, 
t Aninud worship: superstition the basis of 
civilization and order; mythological de- 
lusions the foundation on which the 
whole fabric of the priestly power in 
Egypt was built, and which maintained 
its sway for above 2000 years, 
f Misraim and his family colonize E^ypt: 
the city of Thebes or '* No-Aniinon" 
founded (Dr. Hales 2613-2412) \ 2188. 
t UmuiiiyofMene8,—(DT. Hales 2412— 2159.) 
••It seems probable," says Sir John Stod- 
dart, "that Menes is an allegorical 
■ being, indicating the power of mind 
over brute material instincts, as dis- 
played in reducing the barbarous in- 
naliitant.s of Kgypt, India, and Crete, 
under the yoke of civil pi)lity." 
8118 Menes overthrows the Patriarchal govem- 
mflDt of Minaim, and eetabUuM the 



ac. 

kingly government ; he teaches religion, 
builds the temple of Vulcan, institutes 
laws, divides tne country between the 
crown, priesthood, and military, &o. 
This dynasty ended with the death of 
TimseuB, lliammas, or Concharis. 

2200 Menes turns the course of the Nile into a 
new channel. 

2188 Memphis bnilt bf Menes. 

1 Dvnasty of the Hyksos^ 
Or Shepherd Kings, (Dr. Hales 2159—1880.) 

2082 Salatis invades Egypt (? 1650.) 

The Shepherd dynasts[, according to Dr. 
Hales, numbered six kings, viz. :— 1, 
Salatis^ 19 years ; 2, Baion^ 44 years ; 3, 
Jp<Mchnes^ 37 years. During this sove- 
reign's reign was commenced 

ThsFirgl Pyramid (2085 Dr. Hales.) 

Abram visits Kgypt (2077 Dr. H.) 1 1921. 

4, Apophes, 01 years ; 5, Jamis^ 50 years ; 
and. 6, Assis^ 49 years. 

This dynasly is rejected by Sir John Stod- 
dart, who muntains, with Tatian, Jus- 
tin Martyr, and other ancient authoj-s, 
that a nation of shepherd captives (tlie 
Hebrews) are referred tO» and not a 
dynasty of shepherd kinijs. If this 
position be correct, it is manifest that the 
period assigned fur the kings is far too 
early for the captives. Dr. Kadie is, how- 
ever, of a diffwent opfaiion. *' Josephus 
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and other writers," the Doctor says, 
**liave strangely confounded the Hvk* 
808 vA&i the bradites ; but thii the- 
ory, though it has met with strenuous 
supporters even in modern tinu s, may 
now be regarded as completely ex- 
ploded." Dr. Halea states, that an 
account of the conquest of K^ypt by the 
shepherd tribe is preserved in the Ski- 
cred Books of the Hindoos. 
2126 Division of Egypt into f6iir kingdom8, 
viz. ; Egypt proper. Lower Egypt, This, 
and Memphis. 
2122 Hicrogiyphics invented by Athotes. 

The fine arts cultivated in Kgypt. 
2111 Thebee built bjr Busiris.- Usher. (1 2188.) 
2100 Osymandp<ts^!> victories in Asia, &c. 

Several modern writers suppose that Osy- 
mandyas was no more than a mytholo- 
gical being. Consult note to 1618. 
Scolptnre and painting employed to com- 
memorate the exploits of Osymandyas. 
Worship of Isis, Usiris, Ammon, and 
Phtha introduced. 
2(160 Lower Egypt invaded and conquered by 
the Phcsnicians ; they retun it 260 years. 
ai40 Mo ris kin<r of Thebes and Memphis, 
lyab LsikG Muiris eonstr noted ( { 1327.) 

The Pint Pyramid built, according to 
aome. See Dynasty of the Hyksos," 
and 1482. 
1S28 Abraham comes into En pt- 

Expulsion of the Shepherd Kings (18U9 
Dr. Halea.) 

Itynagty of the Pharooht, 

(1899-585 Dr. Hales.) 

Dr. Hides's chronology is here at variance 
with that adopted in the authorized ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures. According 
to Dr. Hales, AlaphragMuthosia reigned 
27 years. In his reign (1872) Joseph is 
appointed regent; and Jacob with his 
iiEimily settle in Goshen (1863.) Joseph's 
deatii he places in 1792, and the reign of 
Quo( n Nicrocis in 1742. (See 171&, 1706, 

and iti/a.) 

1881 Common letters introduced by Syphoas. 

1828 Expulsion of the Phoenicians from Lower 
Egypt (2080.) 

1822 Egyptian letters invented by Memtion. 

1821 Amemvhis I. king of oW Egypt. 

Several chronologists state that the sove- 
reignty of all EKKPt was first assumed by 
Kamasses III., or8e8C8tri8(otherafl8igned 
dates, 1440 and 131S.) 

1806 f orking of gold and silver mines. 

1728 Joseph sold as a slave to Potiphar. 

1716 Joseph, having interpreted the kmg's 
dreams, is made governor of Egypt 
(1S72 Dr. Hales.) 
He purchases the landed property of the 
people of Egypt, dtiring a grievous 
£Bimme, except the estates of the priests. 

1706 Jacob and his family, 70 persons in all, 
settle in CtosIilu (lS»i3 Dr. Hal(>s.) 

\ 1695 Chebron, king (1623 Dr. Hales; 1575 
Wilkinson.) 

! 1682 AmemjOde II. lung (1518 Dr. Hales; 
ISOO WiUdnaon; o^en 1881 and 1482.) 

1675 Death of Joseph (1792 Dr. Hales.) 

1660 Mem^hii Clo67 Dr. Hales.) 
482 



1S18 flte8os/m — Len-lr t (130S Dr. Hales.) 

His glorious acluevtments in Asia, &c. 

*• Thtte is no date, perhaps, in the whole 
range of profane chronology, more dis- 
puted than that of the age or aooeMion 
of Sesostris. Various epochs have been 
assigned ; the extremes differing nearly 
mi years."— Dr. Hales. 
The achievements of this monarch are 
supposed to have been the labonrs of 
several kings, attributed by Egjptian 
priests to Sesostris alone, whose verj' ex- 
wtence is doubted." Havdn. Marsham, 
Newton, and Sir John Stoddart are of 
opinion that Sesostris was no other than 
Shishak. See 1308, 972. 
1615 Settlement of the Ethiopians. 

KUiQe qfiehom neiMmg U fiseordetf. 

leiO Amesses.— Dr. Hales. 

1587 Alephres.— Dr. Hales. 

1556 Kameses Miamum. 

1554 Misphrag Muthosis.— Dr. Hales. 

1532 Thotmes I.— Wilkinson. 

1528 Tethmosis.— Dr. Hales. 

1£18 Amenophis II.— Dr. Hales. 

148B 1 Death of Rampses or Ramases; m wboae 
reign, arooruing to some, the pynoiMb 
were built ( 1275.) He is succeeded by 
Amenophis (see following note.) { 1GS2. 

1491 Exode of the Israelites (1648 Dr. Hales.) 
Different ohronoloKists having fixed tms 
event," says Sir J. Stoddart, "at B.C. 
1648, 1608, 1593, 1531, \m, and 1491, it 
follows that several sovereigns of the 
eighteenth dynasts* have been supposed 
to be the Pnaxaon who then reigned; 

or. Memphres, Amenophthis, Ach- 
encherres, Chencherres, and Cherres." 

1488 Orw or Horus, king.— Dr. Hale^. 

1485 Mmptw reigns ; from whom the country 
• is named Egypt, instead of Miarami, m 

former name ( \ 1760.) 
Pluturch makes iEgyptus a son of Vulcan 
and Leucippe ; Eusebius states that he 
was idenUcal with Kampsee (1481); 
Hesyschius says the name of the counuy 
was derived trom the river ; while Sir 
W. Drummond is of opinion that yEg>'I>- 
tus was a Greek corruption lor the land 
of Vulcan, the first of its divine kings. 

Vatrn of Kinge-PwtoOe imosrtfafo. 

1452 AccenchrLs.— Dr. Hales. 

1440 Rathosis.— Dr. Hales. 

1431 Accenchree I.— Dr. Hales. 

1418 Accenchres II.— Dr. Hales. 

1398 Armais.— Dr. Hales. 

1394 RameseB.— Dr. Hales. 

1;J93 Harme«es.— Dr. Hales. ^ 

1379 Hermes Trismegistres, kmg of Thebes. 

1:576 Sethos ( n308.) 

1327 Amenophis HI. or Moeris, a wise and equi- 
table king, and the reputed fomidflr of 
Lake Moerls n 1938.) ^ ^ 

(8 Si'ihos or Sesostns, celebrated by the Egyp- 

tian priests for his glorious victories, and 
bis great national undertakings j^. 
The Temple of Vulcan at Memphis, toe 
Sepulchral Temple of Thehes, canals, 
&c. (see 2412) i 1618. 
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13UU Mew division and valuation of the lands, 
tribute levied accordingly, military ex- 
peditions of SeMMtrb in moat known 

countries. 

1299 SeaOBtris repulsed at the Tanais, returns 
home laden with the spoUs oi' his pros* 
perous wars. 

Domestic iiii])rovements engage his atton- 
tion, canals are du^, i^:c. ; and a wall of 
1500 Stadia ii^ built across the dfisert. 
1275 Rmipm or Pheron (sec 1492.) 

There were several kings named Ratnpscs 
or Raniascs, soiiu' of whom wcro success- 
ful in war; but this prince is i-epreseiited 
M befog indolent and efl'eminate, which 
occasioned the loss of all his Other's 
conquests. 
Egypt divided into thirty-six nomes. 
1214 ThuoriSt Kaniases, or Proteus; Dr. Hales 
(another date 1180.) 
This king was eminent for his wisdom, by 

which nis kinfrdom flourished.— Blair. 
The Greeks ha\c i iidowetl hini\\illi the 
faculty of assuming at pleasure any form 
in nature, as a bon, a dragon, a tree, 
fire, wnt'T, Sco. 
1194 Pans anil 1 1 cK n ilriven upon tlie Egyptian 
coast are brouirht beiore Proteus. 
Paris expelled ; Helen <letained 



1183 Menelaua comes to Es>^t, to whom Pro 

treasures, 



tens delivers ills wife, Helen, with all her 



11 ^14 Amenophis l\ .—J^r. Hales. 
1124 Manuimtm—Dr, Hales. 

He is represented as a wealthy prince, and 
a patri^n of the Elusinian mysteries. 

1082 Chi'opa (C'heninis.) 

The Kgyptian priests ascribe the building 
of the Second Pjframid U> this |>rince. 
109S Ouphriim (? Pseneennes, or Shishak, or 

Ucphres) reiuns. 

According to some tlie second pyramid 
was built in this reign ( t 141)2.) 
1004 Alliance with Solomon, king of Israel. 
972 Shishak's expedition against the land of 
Jn<iea (Ml78or975.) 

Sir J. Stoildart contends for the itlentity 
of ShiskaU with Sesostris:—** There was 
a lapse of above 500 years between the 
reign of 8hiskak and the H-searclies of 
Herodotus, who is the first extant writer 
that mentions the name of Sesostris ; and 
In that long space of time circum- 
.•stances may have given abunilant oc- 
ciisi»)n for error on the nart of the 
priests, frimi whonj he obUiined his 
information; and what is more material, 
there was an actual groundwork of truth 
in the victories of Sliiskak, on which an 
edifice of tiction might, with some plau- 
sibility, be raiaed.''--iiifn>. to UMverml 
History. 

200 Uyeetimu or Cherisus (978 Dr. Hales.) 

According to Dr. Hales, a chasm of 1;"0 
years intervened from the death of My- 
ccrinus in 966 to the aecessionof Boc- 
choris in 815. 
The Third Pvramid bnilt. 
941 Zerah the Ethiopian. 
825 The Tanaitc dynasty begins with Peter- 
hastes.— Blair. 
815 Boerhorin or Asychiiis.— Dr. Hales. 
I^K. o. H.] 2 



815 Celebrated for his wise and prosperous ad- 
ministration. 
Usher places the invasion of So in tliis 
reign ; he sitys, that having conquered 
Bocchoris, So condenmed him to be 
roasted alive: but Usher carries tlic date 
down to iJl (see 769.) 

786 Eg>Tt mistress of the Meditenaneanto75L 

781 Dynitfty of the Saife^f. 

772 Egypt celebrated tor its senlptnTBS. 

771 Anysis (the BUnd.) 

769 He is deposed and expelled by the vieton- 

ons So, (Sabaco,) ehiciiain of an immense 
horde of Ethiopians (7ii7 Usher.) 
So, the &8t Ethiopian king of Egypt. 
A prosperous and equitable reign. 
757 Period of 8o*8 invasion, according to Usher. 
747 The old K-yptian year (Feb. SSS.) 
725 So invades J udea. 

719 So resigns the throne of Egypt and retires 

to his own country. 
Anvsis restored to his throne. 
713 UsuroatiMii i,f Setliou or Sebeeon, a priest 

of the temple of Vulcan. 
He seizes tlic lands of the warriors, and 

tlius provokes them to opposition. 
711 Assyrian invasion under Sennacherib. 
705 Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia. 
685 The Dodecarchy ; twelve cotemporary kings 

reign over the twelve districts or nomes. 

According to some they govern 16 years, 

according to oliiers, 2.") years. 
fi70ort)(>0 Overthrow of the Dodecarchy by 

Psammetichus, one of the twelve, who 

hires Greek and Carian mercenaries to 

effect his inirjio^. 
The Labyrinth near lake Ma'ris, with .3000 

cliambei-s, constructed. 
psummelictu I. (the powerful,) king of 

Egypt. 

He iiiainrnins a Greek standing army. 
G47 Azotli besieged for 19 yeai^s.— Uslier. 

Memphis becomes the capital of Egypt; 

the king's residence is chiefly at Sais. 
Oreek standing armv maintained 
Ps,'in)meticus introduces the Gre<k lan- 
guage! institutes an intpiiry into the 
primitive language of man. 
Battus, the Grecian, founds Cyrene, also 
called Arista^us, after the name of its first 

chief. 

Pharaoh AVcAo, or Nekus. 

Canal to connect the Mediterranean and 
Ued Seas, commenced; abandoned in 
12 months, after a loss of 12<),<Hi(i men. 
Na\y esiaMiM (■<!; national prosperity; vov- 

Sge of disco \ery and exploration; the 
eet saik through the Sti-aits of fiabel- 
niandcb, and ar the end of three yean 
returns liy the Straits of (lil)raltar. 
Gfl9 Necho's Expedition into Asia. 
606 He is defeated by Nebuchadnezzar. 
600 Pfammis succeeds Necho (Dr. Hales 603.) 

Ethiopia invaded by Psamtnis. 
594 Jj'ries, or Pharaoh Hophra 

lie conspires w ith Zeciekiah of Jerusalem 
against Nebuchadnezzar. 
581 Apries deposed by Nebuchadnezzar. 

.572 Nel>ncliadn('zzar ravages I'!gypt. 

570 Kebeliion of Ainxsis; Apries defeated and 

strangled at Memphis. 
5G9 Amtuis made king by Nebachadnezzar. 
F 433 
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iAj^ lie marries a Greek; supports the phcst- 
caste; erecta monumentB at Sais and 
Memphis, Sec. 
Flonrisning state of his kingdom, which 

nunilu rs 20,000 cities. 
Decree enjoining every subject to state his 
means of subairtenoe^ 
568 Naucratis granted to the Greeks for tbe 

purposes of trade. 
554 Visit of Solon the Philosopher. 
o36 ! Pytiiagoras visits Egypt, and is instructed 
in the Egyptian Mythology. 
Aniasis displeases Cyrus of Persia. 
535 Kijypt made tributary by Cyrus. 
625 Paammt^ni'us revolts against Persia. 

Invasion of Cambysee, and defeat of Psam- ! 

menitus at Pdnrfam. 
A herald is sent to the Egj'ptians at Mem- 

Klus; tlioy murder him and the crew of 
is vessel, numbering 200 peiBMIB. 
Memphis besieged and taken. 
Murder of Psammenitus; horrid biitchety 
of the children of the grandeea; tte whole 
country ravaged. 
oB6 Egypt is conquered by Cambyses, which 
ends the Dynasty of the Pkaiaohs. 
Emfpt a Parstan prottince. 
Persian expedition into Ethiopia of 50,000 
men; all of whom, according to Justin, 
were lost in the burning sands. 
520 Thel)e8 (Luxor) taken and plundered; 6000 
Egyptians removed to Susiana. 
Tribute of tish to tlie Persian Mooarehs. 
Cambyses kills the god Apis. 
Insanity of CSambyses. 
486 The Egyptians revolt against Darius Hys- 

taspes II. of Persia, 
484 Xerxes subdues thv rebellion; and aug- 
ments the Egyptian tribute. 
The Persian rufer in Egypt, Achaamencs, 
brother of Xerxes, renders niinwU: odious 
by his oppressions. 
460 Rebellion against Penlaa anthofitj, Iwaded 
by Inarua. 
Inarus receives aid from AHwna* 
465 The revolt quelled by M^;abyaeB«nd Arta- 
bazus; nevertheless 
Amyrtatis maintains tile indepeodenoe of 
Egyptian nuunhes. 
448 VMit ofHerodotas to Egypt. 
414 Egypt restored to its independmoe under 

Amyrtaeus. 
408 Pausiris siVLi ci Ci\^ Amyrtaeus. 
401 Psammeticus II.— Dr. Hales. 
396 Nephereus or Nofreoph. 

He sends .supplies to the SpartoDS» ivhieh 

are seized by the Persians. 
Civil discord; damoiir for zefDnn. 
389 .<lcAor2« succeeds. 
377 Psamnuthis. 
376 Nepfteri/es. 

375 Nedanebm I. or Nacht-ef-neb. 

He fortifies the mouths of the Nile. 
374 Iphjcrates repidsed. 

STocial reforms; pubiie works. 
3G3 '/'(zr/f -v^ or T.Teos succeeds.— Dr. Hales(? 361.) 
<ii"»irrel between Agesilaus, commander of 
tbe (^reek mercenaries, and Ghabrias, 



an 



_%yptian admiral. 
Nmambus IT. 



..i. - nephew of Tachus, ascends 

the throiu^ by the aid of AffOdlailS. 

laci^ retires to Persia. 



350 Egypt conquered ; its temples pillaged, inc. 
and Nectanebns, its king, expellea by 

Ochus of Persia. 
Egypt again becomes a Persian Pro- 

riuce. 

332 Eg} pt conquered by Alexander. 

Alexandria built. 
383 Ptoicmn I. (Soter) restores the independence 

of Egypt; he makes 
Alexandria tlie ca|t:t;il of his kinfrdom. 
In order to efi'ect his object, Ptolemy jgro- 

oures the ranrder of Cleomenes, aeins 

upon the tre.x««ury of Alexandria, atitr- 
ments his army, and wages war against 
Penliccas. 

321 He defeats Perdiccas. regent of Macedon. 
Perdiccas murdered by his own officers. 
Lybia. Cyrciie, and CcBle-Syrift added to 

the Kingdom of Egypt. 
329 Phtcnicia revolts agamst Egypt. 
Aristotle's first work— on mechanics. 
Diving bell introdneed. 
About 100,000 Jews brought into Effypt. 
314 Phoenicia wrested from Ptolemy by Aniti- 

gonus of Asia Minor* 
313 Ptolemy captures Cyprus. 
312 He defeats lOemetrius at Gaza. 
:{07 Naval defeat off Cyprus. 
303 Decisive battle of Ipsus; the independeuce 

of Egypt secured. 
301 PhoBmcia finally united to Egypt. 

Flourishing period of the cotton trade, and 
other manufactures of Egypt. 
300 The golden age of the Ptolemies. 

Alexandria cdfebrated ft>r its muaemn and 

library; literature encouraged. 
Euclid, Aristarcbus, Aristophanes, Apolic*- 

dorus, and other philosopiiers tl. 
Four schools of science founded: — 1, Criti- 
cism: 2. Mathematics; 3, Astronomy; 
and I, Medicine. 
285 Soter unites his son in the government. 
Mai^Miiticent coronatiim mtival the 

youu^er Ptolemy. 
DionysaoB llie astronomer fl. at Alexandria; 
he settles the length of the solar year at 
365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. 
2S4 The Septuagint commenced. 
The Pharos commenced. 
Temple of Serapis; removal of tile image 
from Pontius to Alexandria. 
283 Death of iSoter, aged 84. 

**The domiBioiB which Soter bequeathed 
to his son were extensive and powerful. 
Besides Egypt, Philadelphus found sub- 
jeetetl to his authority the important pn>- 
vinc es of Pha-nieia, <Jaele-.Syria, Arabia, 
Lybia, llthiopia, Cyprus, Pamphylia, 
Cdicia, Lycia, Caria, and tbe QycIadiBS." 
— Ear hi Oriental History. 
Ptolfi/uj II. (Philadelphus) succeeds. 
Murder of Demetrius Phalerius. 
The Pharos of Alexandria completed. 
Mnunitici nt buildings erected— obelisk aod 

oilier works. 
282 Theocritus at tlie court of Ptolemy. 

Timosthenes the admiral, and author of a 
work on harbours, fl. 
276 Eratosthenes born at Cvrcne. 

I First society of Critics '( { 300.) 
273 Ptolemy sends ambaasadors to Rome for the 
first time. 
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272 An embassy from Rome to PhUadelpbtts 
comes to Alexandruu 
Memphis the capital of tibe kiiunUmk. 

264 Aristophanes the jrrammarian n. 
'l'>9 Aratus and Lycophron fl. 
256 Callimachus n. at Alexandria. 
Death of Philadelphua, aged U3. 
Ptolemy III. (Euergetes) succeeds. 
War with Seleucus CaUimachus, kinf? of 
Syria, in which he is victorious ; he brings 
home immense spoils, including 2600 
statues, and vessels of gold and silver. 
Expedition into Ethiopia; the army pene- 
trates as far aa Axium. 
240 The Apocryphal book of Jesus the son of 

Sirach,'* aoout this time. 
2^ Death of Euergetes; accession of 
Ptolemy IV. (Philopater.) 
He treats the family of Cleomenes with re- 
vengeful cruelty. 
SS17 War with the king of Syria; victory of 
Kaphia, by \vhicli Coele-Syria, Palestine, 
and Phoenicia are broufirlit into subjection. 
*212 Birth of Carneades at ( yrene. 
2U5 Death of PhilopAter, aged 37. 

Ptolemy V. (Epiphaoes) 4 years old. 
(Sosibius and Aristomcncs minlsten. 
203 Alhance with the Romans. 

Judea lost to Egypt (217.) 
2U1 M. LepiduB regent. 

196 Syria lost to.Egypt (217.) 

197 Ptolemy Epiphanes crowned at Memphis. 
193 Marriage of Ptolemy with a daughter of 

Antiochus (the Great.) 
187 AUiance with the Achseans renewed. 
184 Ptolemy murders Aristomenes. 
183 Insurrection; riuelled by Pol\erate8. 
181 Death of Epiphanesi ; he is deilled. 
PlxiUmiy Vl. (Philometer) 6 yeun old. 
Cleopatra, his mother, regent. 
173 Deatli of the Queen mother. 

Eulaius, a favourite eunuch, rcjient 
171 VVar with Antiochus Epiphanes ; defeat of 

Enlteos; he is made prisoner. 
160 Ph'jscon made king by the Egyptians, but 

degraded l)y Antiocims. 
162 Jewish colony at Ileiiopolis. 
164 The kingdum divided; Physcon recalled by 

Antiodlius, and placed over Lybia. 
154 Physcon, with the aid of Rome, makes war 
against Ptolemy Philometer. 
Is made prisoner, pardoned, and restored. 
132 EeijKQS of Philometer and Ph^somu 
150 Phuometer's daui^ter married to Alex- 
ander Bala. 
Philometer assists Baia against Demetrius. 
146 Ptolemy sides with Demetrius against 
Bala, but falls in battle. 
Physcon, under the title of Ptolemy VII., 

( Kut ri:» tes II.) seizes on the throne, 
lie marries his brother's widow; and mur- 
ders his infant nephew, the rightful heir. 
143 Scinio Africanus comes to Alexandria. 
i:U Ptolemy repudiates Cleopatra, and marries 

her <laui,'[iter l)y his own brother. 
130 The cruelties of Ptolemy occasion a re- 
bellion in Alexandria. 
129 Ptolemy flees to Cyprus, \yhere he makes 
arranfjementa for recovering his power. 
Cleopatra, tlic youni^cr, queen of Kiryot. 
Fhyscon's second crime of infanticide; he 
murders his two sons by Cleopatra. 



ISO Hegolochus, Physcon's nrtal, defeats 
Mamas; and soon after Physcon is re- 
stored to his kingdom. 

128 Pestilence in K^^ypt, ari^inc: from the putre- 
factions of immense swarms of locusts; 
com()uted that 800,000 penons perished. 
117 Cyrenaica lost to Egypt. 

Ptolemy VIII. (Soter II. or Lathyrus.) 
Cleopatra, ])y a wicked stratagem, compels 
Lathyrus to dee to Cyprus. 
107 Cleopatra and Alcjcander (her younger son) 

jomt rulers of the kingdom of Egypt. 
89 Conspiracy of Cleopatra agamst her son 
A 1 e X a II ae r , b \- \\- hom she IS killed. 
Alexander banished. 
88 Civil War; Lathyrus and Alexander. 
Alexander defeated and put to death. 
Ptolemy VIII. (Lathyrus) restored. 
84 Revolt of Thebes; it is besieged. 
82 Capture and destruction of Thebes. 

Marriage of Alexander, nephew of Ptolemy 

VIII., with Cleopatra his cousin. 
Alc-rander and Clcojxitra, throuKh the intiu- 

ence of Rome, reign cfjnjointly. 
Cleopatra murdered by her husband 19 days 
after marriage. 
Assassination of Alexander. 
81 Death of Ptolemy VIII. (117.) 
Berenice, his daughter, succeeds. 
The diihculties connected with the affairs of 
Egypt at 'this period are chronologically 
inextricnble. 
80 AleMTider III. and Ptolemy IX. competitoi-s 
for the throne. 
Civil disturbances ; Alexander abdicates and 

retires to Tyre. 
Pto'cDiy (X.) Aulctc.< elected king. 
He is tributary to the Romans. 
Is compelled to relinquish QppmS. 
06 Death of Alexander III. 

50 Insurrection against Ptolemy Auletes. 
He is compelled to quit his capital. 
licronice and Tryphuna reign conjointly for 

one year. 

58 Ptolemy goes to Rome to solicit aid for the 

rccoyerj' of Egypt. 
Berenice reigns two years. 
56 Auletes restored by (xabinius, according to 
tlie command of Csesarand Pompey. 
Berenice put to death. 

51 Death of Auletes; he is succeeded^ by 
Ptolemy XL, (Dionysus,) and his sister 

Cleopatra^ then 17 years old. 
60 Dissensions between the royal brother and 
sister, instigate<l by the eunuch Pothiutts. 
49 Expulsion of Cleopatra. 
48 The Alexandrine war. 

The rival forces at Pelusium. 
Death of Pompey near Alexandria. 
Caisar lands his army at Alexandria. 
He commands Cleopatra and Ptolemy to 

submit their quarrel to his arbitration. 
CleoDatra's stratagem to secure the &vour 

of Julius Cesar. 
Ptolemy's party refhaes to submit to Ceesar'ft 
dictation. 

47 Civil War ; CiBsar besieged in the capital of ' 

Alexandria. 
Naval battle; Cne«ir*8 fleet victorious? the 

njagazines, ma|,M»ificent library, &c. burnt . 
Escape of the princess Arainoe to the Alex- 

aaariraa. 
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47 P'ltliiiius put todeatJi by Cu'sar. 
Tlic war rajjes with prejit fury. 
Narrow escape of Ca'sar at Pharos. 
4S Ptolemy defeated by Ccesar; he is drowned 
in crossing the Nfle. 
Clenptitm, uiul her younpor brother, Plohnny 

Xll. I'k'ven years old» reign conjointiy. 
Banishment of Aruno¥. 
Caesar and Gannyraede depart for Asia, &c. 
44 Cleopatra poisons her brother, (14 years old,) 
and roicii'^ a'(-ne. 

40 Cleopatra summoncti before Mark Antony 

to answer for the crime. 

41 Antony is captivated by Cleopatra; he 

follows her into Kji-yiU. 
-Murder of Arsinoe. 
3t) Plitenicia, Cyrene, and Cyprus, bestowed 
npon Cleopatra Antony. 



36 All Asia, from the Tn<his to the Meditena- 
nean, conferred uiM>n ('leoi»:itra. 

War declared against I't^ypt by Caesar. 

Antony prepares for the strusffle; his tieet 
winters in Ifie Ambvaciaa gnlf. 
34 Naval battle otl' Actium; total defeat of An- 
tony and Cleopatra. 

Cleopatra and Antony escape to Alexandria; 
preparations for war renewed. 

C.Tsar invades Egypt; the Egyptian sailors 
surrender their fleet. 

Antony stabs himself; and dies in the pre- 
sence of Cleopatra. 

Interview of Cleopatra and Csesar. 

Suicide of Cleopatra. 

Alteration of the Kgyptian JEra. 

Esnfpt a Uoman province^ 



CHRONOLOGY OF BABYLON AKD xVSSYRLV. 

**The Babylonian and Assyrian empires, in all historical records, are much blended to^^eilier. 
These empires, whether distinct or united, possessed in very early times two vast cities: liabylou 
on the Euphrates, and Nineveh on the Tigris. The country on the Tigris was callea A.^v^yria; 
that on the Euphrates Babylonia; and tlie lartre intcrvcnitur ^;>;k'<' was commonly teniUMl 
Mesopotamia, or 'between the rivers:' and this, together with liabyionia, seems to be meant in 
Scripture by the land of Shinar. According to the scriptural account, it would seem that 
Babylon was the first great city built after the deluaje, and that it was founded by Nimrod, a 
irreat grandson of Noidi, or at all events, by a tribe of Ills descendants, bearinc his name. 
The origin of Nineveh is involved in mueh uncertainty, whether we consolt flaorea or profiuie 
history.''— ^'/oddari's Introduction to Vnivcrsal History. 

** Asshur, the second son of Shem, probably gave his name to the country of Assyria. There 
is wMne doubt whether the reading of (ien. x. 11, should not be thus;—* Out of that land he 
( i.e. Nimrod ) went fbrth into Asshur or A s.s\ ria, and bnilded Nineveh.' At any rate, the weight 
of authoritv favours the position, that Niiu veh was founded by Nimrod."- Dr. Eadir. 

*' Thou^'b the main bo<ly of the CuHbitej* was miraculously disperse»i, and sent by Providence 
to their original destinations along the sea eoists nt Askk and Africa, vet Nimrod remained 
behind^ and like tlie ' giants and mighty men — men of renown' of the old a\ orld. who foundtd 
an empire in Babylonia, according to Berosus; Nimrod did the same, by usurping the property 
of the Arphaxadites in the land of Shuoar.*'— i)r. Hates. 



B.O. , 

! Nimrod, a mighty hunter, subverts the 

Patriarchal i;ovenin»ent, and establishes 

tlie regal (Dr. Hales, Syncellus, 2.554; 

others, 2234.) 
? The city of Babylon founded (2547, Eu- 

statbius ; 2247, others.) 
? Ecced, Chalnah, Erech, &c. founded. 
{ Nimrod, or Asshur, goes into Assyria, and 

there founds a eity, afterwards odled 

Nineveh (2147. 2m.) 
Dr. Hales assisns several reasons for be- 

lievin;? that Nimrod, not Asshur, tho sou 

of Shorn, was the founder of tlie city of 

Nineveh. 

i Numerous cities founded; prosperous con- 
dition of Babylon. 
? Nimrod ititroduci s iho Sabian idolatry. 
Reholtoth, and other cities founded. 
2117 Ninus ( ; Nimrod or Asshur) founds Nine- 
veil.— Diodorus. 
I Astrology studied at Babylon. 
2131 Death of Nimrod (! Ninus I., Belus, or 
Mahla Bela.) 
Deification of Nimrod ; his worshippers 

Klace him in the constellation Orioti, as 
unting the Great Bear. 
n-''/^ II. or Ninus II. (Dr. Hales 2230.) 
4wG 



B.C. 

2ueO Reign of Ninus, son of Belua, from whom 

Nineveh deri vcs its name. 
2059 The Assyrian Empire. 

Babylon reduced by Ninus; the two king- 
doms united; Nineveh the capital. 
2017 Svmiramis succeeds Ninus. 

Babylon enlarged and beautified by Semi- 
raniis, who makes it the capital of the 
empire (f 21(»7.) 
1978 Victories of Semiramis in Ethiopia, Lybia, 
and India. 
*' As we find that this lady was worshipper! 
as the celestial Venus, we may conclude 
lliat the outline of her story is purely 
mythological. This is the more ewily to 
be believed, because there are no facts 
COnnecliuc lu r )ireten<!t d ( \(>loit-« with 
any thin^ < l^e, eitiier iu the BabyloniaQ 
or any oihrr history."— iSVr J, &oddart. 
See B.C. 747. 
ir>7."> iV/njMW succeeds Semiramis. 
1L»37 Nineveh st iz( d by the Arabs. 

Overthrow of the tii-st Assyrian empire; it 

is divided into four kingdoms:— 
Sliinar; Amraphel its king. 
Ktiusar; Ariocli, or (Arius,) its kiug. 
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1997 Goim; (ineludinp^ the minified nations of 
Cii'le Syria, &c.;) Tidal, king. 

Elam; Ciiedorlaomcr its kinp;^ by whom 
the others were held tributaries. 

Thus the Assyrian sceptre liad departed to 
I'i'isia. 

1912 Chedoriaomer (? Ilushanjf, see Persia,) 
king of Kiani ; and his allies, the kin^s of 
Shinar, EUasar, and Goim, conquer the 
Pentapolis, and carry away Lot and all 
Ihi' pc'oiile <tf 8odom captives. 
Cheduriaomcr defeated and slain. 
1007 Araliug^ king of Assyria, 40 years. 
1S(j7 Baleits or Xer.rcSj reifrn? years. 
1S37 Ariiiaiiifffurs, reiirns ;J8 years. 
17.')1> Udoc/tnti, roitrns :ii> years. 
17t>4 Balam^ reigns 52 yeara. 
1712 Sdhos or Aitadas, reigns 32 years. 
1680 Manii/fhus, reiijns 30 years. 
l(i>0 Aschatius or Manchaleus, reigns 32 years. 
]t;is Sptuenis, reif,nis 20 years. 

Alamylas^ reigns 30 years. 
1568 Sparfkmis, reigns 40 years. 
ir>2S A>r'i.'a(I«\<, rciyns 40 years. 
14b8 Armi/n/tis, reigns 4."> years. 
1443 Beiochtm^ reigns 25 years. 

Beiochus has been cooaiUered as the last 
of the race of Ninus. 
1400 BelfK'liiis unites his dansrhtor AtoaBa(Se* 

miraniis 11.) in the government. 
1418 Behitores or Uellapares, reigns 30 yean. 
1388 LamprideSy reigns 30 years. 
1W8 Sosares, reigns 20 years. 
I'XiS Lamprfies or Lampares, rdgns 30 years. 
130S Pani/ast reigns 45 years. 
1263 Somtrmug, xitsns SQL years. 
224St Mithrmif or Mitreus, called by some Ninus 
II., and celel)rated as a hero of great re- 
nown, founds the 
Second Assyrian Dynasty, 
He reigns 27 years. 
1215 Tautanes or Tentamns, 32 yean. 
IIJnJ TeutcmSt rei.u:ns 4<) years. 
1143 Interregnum tor 5 years. 
11^ TMnmus^ reigns 30 years. 
1109 Deranhts, reigns 40 years. 
106f) Eujxi'is, hupaehnies,) reigns 38 years. 
1031 l/iOKilieneSt reigns 45 years. 
98U Pertiades^ reigns years. 
i)56 QphnUaus, reigns 21 years. 
935 Eperheres, reigns 52 years. 
8H3 Jrr r./(//,'f V, reigns 42 yeara. 
841 Tlioiirm Cundiolerus^ reigns 20 years. 

This nrince, it is said by some, i< identical 
with the Sardanapalus of the Greek his- 
torians, who place him in the year 707. 
820 The king wlio reigned when Joiiah visited 

Nineveh. — JDr. liales. 
800 Jonali's preaching in Nineveh. — Dr. 
Hales. 

790 Sardanapalus, an efl'eminate and grosslj' 

depraved j)rince. 
773 Rebellion of Arbaces, governor of Media, 
and Belesis, viceroy of Bat^lon. 
Nineveh besieged for two years. 
771 Fall of Nineveh ; Sardanapalus fires his 
palace, and thus destroys himself and his 
wives, &c. 
End of the Firtt Auyrian Empire, 
Three kingdoms are eventnally formed out 
of its ruins: Media, Babylon, Nineveh. 
770 M or Belns II. Icing of Nineveh. 



709 Pul brinLTs th ■ Israelites under tribute. 
Flouritiliintr euudition of Assyria. 

7C(J Belesis or Nabonassar, king of Babylon. 
*' Belesis is the same with Nabonassar."— 

Dr. Kadie (see 773 and 747.) 
It has been cunjectured that lit li sis did imt 
assume the royal atate and title till after 
the decease of Pul, who (according to Sir 
1. Newton) divided his kingdom, just be- 
fore his <leath, between Nabolass^ir and 
Ti^datii-pik-ser, 
747 ^\lbo/nlssar^ king of Babylon (1 7ti6.) 

'I'/ie Era ofHabonomar commences Feb. 28. 
"The celebrated .Scmiraniis, who built the 
walls of Babylon, aceordin^to Herodotus, 
might have be(>n either his wife or his 
mother."— Dr. Hales. 
Ttglath'pilese.r, king of Assyria. 
740 Vietories on'i-lalh in Syria ( \ 7:i^.) 
738 Tiiflath is suhsidi/ed by the king of Judah: 
he aceonlinj^ly goes against Syria and 
Israel, the former he reduces by repeated 
victories, and from the latter he takes 
many captives. 
733 Nadius, k'nvj: of Babylon. 
731 Chili zirns and Por«/ reign in Babylon* 
72U Sbalwanezer^ king of Assyria. 
728 Shalmanezer invades Samaria. 
726 J'l'Knts, kin.LT of B;tl»\ l<»n. 
721 J/a/ tioti'/«/i(t(/<Asor Merodach Baladan,king 
of Babylon. 
ShaUnanezer's victories in Samaria; he 
sends colonies of Cutheans thither. 
719 He besieges Tyre, but at the end of five 

years abandons the siege. 
714 Sennacherib^ king of Assyria. 
713 Si>nnaeherib's first invasion of Judah. 
711 Semiaeln'rib's seeon*! invasion of Judah. 
Iteturn of Sennaeherib to Nineveh. 
Assassination of Sennacherib by his two 
sons in the Temple of Nisroch. 

710 Esar/iadiloii (I Sardanapalus) sueeeeds. 

He volt of Media and Babylon; Mardocem- 

padus asserts his independence. 
He sends an embassy of congratulation to 

the king of Judah on his recovery firom 

illness. 

709 ArrliidtiHs, king of Babylon. 

Great eonfusion in the atfairs of this king- 
dom till its re-sul^ugation by the Aaiy- 
rians. 

704 An interregnum of two yean in Balqrlon; 

anarchy and strife prevail. 
702 Belibus, king of Babylon. 
699 ApronadiuSf king of Babylon. 

Esarhaddon (of Assyria) takes Babylon. 
CluHHioloirists wlio irive to Es;irhaddon a 
reimi of 3D years, bring this event down 
to tlie year 680. 
603 Ji^';nbaldus, king of Babylon. 

As'trdanes ( Apronadiiis) king of Assyria. 
Kii Mcsesiittordacns, king of Bal>yIon. 
6U1 Adrantdes (Sammuirhes) king of Assyria. 
688 Death of the king of Babylon. 

An interregntim of eight years. 
680 Astiridiniis l)riiigs the discontented and fac- 
tions liabylouians into snltjeetion, and 
then ascends the throne of Babylon. 
The kingdom in a state of depression. 
677 or 675 Successful invasion of Judah by 
Asaridinus; Manasseh brought captive 
to Babyhm. 
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(i7C or C74 Manaaseb retiturud tu his kingdom. 6U5 
070 AxerdiSf brother of AdFtmdflS» King of 

667 Ninus III. king of Assyria. 604 
Ninus III. is n'jectt'd by some chrotiolo- 
gists, wlio make 8aos(luchinus kiuK of 
Assyria, instead of king of Babylon. 
Ptolemy states that Sao^dnchinus was 596 
either tlic sun or deputy of Niniw, and 
that they began their respective reigns at 587 
the same time. 585 
Saosdnchimts khiff of Babylon ( ! 669.) 584 
Thi» kiujrs enumeratetl between the death 
of Ksirhadtlun ami the aeeession of Saiis- 
duoliimis, are rejected by th(»e ehnin- 582 
ologists who make tbe latter the son and 
immediate sucoessor of tiie former. 

630 or 6.18 Nubttrfiodommr (i Sardanapaliis) 
king of Assyria. 
Dr. Eadie and others suppoee tibat this 570 
prince is identical with— 568 

(U7 &inaladamm kin/f of Babylon. 

Those who identify this sovereign with r>f)2 
NebiK lii)(l()jiasor, make Saracus ascend otll 
the Assyrian throoe abottt this date, in- 
stead of m 558 

641 Nabopolas.sar defeats the Median army near 
Kagon ; he takes Arphaxad prisooMT, and 
destroys Ecbatana. 558 

640 Expedition of Holofernes a|D;aiii8t all the 

refractory states of the empire. 566 

G39 Murder of Holofernes by Judith. 

631) Saracus, (? Sardaiuii)nlus If.) Assyria. 
The Medes retake Kchataiia, anil restore 
and fortify it. 

625 Nahopolassar, king of Babylon, asserts his 555 
indei »endence of Assyria. 
He unites liis son Neottobadneszar in the 
government. 551 

623 Auianoe between Nabopolassar and Cyax 

ares Idog of Media. 54.9 
Nebuchaanezzar man iis Amytis, dauyliter 
of Cyaxares of jMrtha. 548 

010 Death of Tobit and Anna at Nineveh. 

609 Tobias removes to Ecbatana. 

606 Nineveh besieged by the kings of IJahylon 

and Media; Nebuchadnezzar general of 540 
the united armies. 538 

606 Nineveh taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
added to tfie Medtan kingdom. 
Sarac destroys himself in his palace (771.) 537 



Nebucliadnezzar repulses Necho of i^gypt 

at Circesium (C ii c homish.) 
Death of Nabopola^ar, his SOB. 
Nebuchadnezzar reigns alone. 
He founds the Chald»'-]iabyIonian iiii- 

pire, whicii extended from the Tigris 

to the Nile 

Nebuchadii. //.ir's sucoessM oaospaigns io 

Elam or I't i sia. 
And in Judea. 
And in Phoenicia. 

Evil-Merodach, son of Nebuchadnezzar, is 
routed in a skirmish with the Medbn 
troops luider Astvages. 

He takes Susa, or Shushan, in Elara. 

Daniel chief of tbe astrologers and magici- 
ans in Nebuchadnezzar's conrt. 

Ezekiel pnmhocies to the oaptivB J«ws by 
the river Chebar. 

Nebuchadnezzar's conquest of Egypt. 

The (jolden Image" set up. 

Tnianlty of NebncSadnexzar. 

Nebuehadnez/ar's reason restored. 

F.fH-Merodnch sueceeds Nebuchadnezzar. 

He forms a confederacy against Media. 

Defeat of tbe conlederacy by Cyrus, gen- 
eral of tbe Median army. 

Evil-Merodaoh, of Babylon, slain. 

NcrigLamir llielshazzar) succeeds. 

Babylon besieged by Cyrus the Mede. 

Nenglaasar celebrates his birth^dagr with 
great rejoicing and excess. 

The " hand- writing on the wall." 

Cyrus and his guards enter the city; the 
king and his nobles are slain. 

L'tborosoarchod, for nine months. 

Darixs the Mede, king of Babylun as well 
as (it Media. 

Xabofiadius, titular king of Babylon. 

He aspires to be independent Of If edia. 

Xabonadius joins the Synail 
ajjainst king Cyrus. 

Deteat of the confederates at Pteira. 

They are again defeated at Thymbra. 

After the defeat of most of the coofednates, 
Cynis marches against Babylon. 

Babylon invested by the Medes. 

Cyrus takes Babylon; he overthrows the 
kingdom, and anuexes it to the Peruaa 
empure (! 636.) 

Daniel in the Ikm's den. 



CHKOJSOLOGY OF PEKSIA. 



B.f. 

Mythical, fabulous, and uncertain periods. 
77. t Peshdadian Dynasty— 
During which time the atfairs of Media 
and Persia are intermingled. 
2190 Kai lima)' till or Kaiomers, the first Persian 
king, eketeil in a time of anarchy. 
He founds .-several cities, Baldi theoapital. 
His eldest son, Nazek, murdered. 
Kaiumarath resigns the sceptre after a 
i i'ign of 40 years. 
215() Siainck (grandson) succeeds to tbe throne. 
Death of Siamek in battle. 
Kaiumarath resumes the government and 
reigns well for about 30 years. 
2190 Hii.<ii'i.i:! nv Hoshengf son of Siamdc, suc- 
ceeds Kaiumarath. 
488 



ii.e. 



11c is entitled Fischdad— " the just.*' 
He introduces canals Mid omer LBtemsl 

improvements. 
Rice first cultivated. 

Susa and other cities founded by Hosheng. 
Introduction of tire-worsliip ascribed to 
him. 

He extends bis kinirdom by the conquest 
of neighbouring nations; reigns 50 years. 
Ta/imura^ (SOU or grudwii) anoeeeds 
Husliang. 

He restores peace to his dominions, re- 
mits taxes, promotes agriculture, trade, 
&c., distributes even-biuided justice, 
encourages Tirtoe, fortifies his frontien, 
&c. 
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9070 Is taken ill of f"vor, and du'S, universally 

lamented, after a reign ol 30 years. 
2040 Jetnshid or (liemschid (son or grandson.) 
He divides his subjects into thn^e classes, 

— soldiers, agriculturalists, and arti/ans. 
H e makes several alterations in the cakii- 1 

dar; invents the solar year; institutes the 

Neurez, or the festival of the new year, 

which was observed for six daaw at the 

Vernal Equinox, cVc. 
Founds several cities— the great city Este- 

chae CI Stuns or Peraepolis) being one 

of the number 
Chiniinfj divine honours, a revolt ensues. 
2«.U0 Dahak, rebel and tyrant, defeats Jemshid. 
Jemshid sawn asunder by Dahak's order. 
DahcUe or Zohak (an Arabian) king. 
His cruelty provokes the people to rebel. 
Kaoh, a suiith, leader of the insurrectioii, 

defeats Dahak. 
Feast of Mihrazahi instituted. 
Feridnn or Phridun, (3 years old) son of 

.Temshid, proclaimed king. 
19K') Fcri'lun appoints Kaoh ij:t iit rulis>.^imo. 

Kaoh's leatliern apron made tlio royal 

standard. 

The dominion of Syria thrown ofi^ and all 
the lost conrnf^sts restored. 

The iSaLian idol. it ry <iiscountenanced. 

Feridun celebratetl for his wisdom. 

He divides his extensive kingdom among 
his three sons: — 

To Tur, (the eldest son,) the eastern divi- 
sion, inoludinff India au<l TartSdry> hence 
called Turan or Turkestan. 

Tur receives the title of " Pagfonr." 

To Salrae or Selm, (second son,) the wes- 
tern nortion— Asia Minor, Egypt, &c. 

The title '* Kw-sav" is given to Selm. 

To Iran or Irage« (tue youngest son,) 
Penia Proper, tiienoe named mn. 

Iran's title is "Schah," which is still ve> 
tained by the kings of Persia. 

Wars between IraJe and Tur. 

In^e assassinated by Tur and Selm. 

Manugiahr (son of Iraje) defeats and 
slays Tur and Solni in battle. 

Feridun appoints him his successor. 
1860 Manufficd^ or Manuohker called Firouz. 

He restores peace, promotes Internal im- 
provements, cuts canals, encourages 
agriculture, gardening, i*v:c. 

He patronises medical botany. 

Birth of the hero Rustem. 
1800 Afrasiab or Aplicresiab, king of Turan, in- 
vades Manu^nahr's dominiorw, to whom 
large cessions in the east are made. 
174U Nodar or Nauzer (son of Firouz) succeeds. 

Persia invaded by Parfaang, kingof Tnran, 
with an army of IflOjXM) men, horse and 
foot, under command of his son Afrasiab. 

Nodar's army defeated, and hinMelf slatal 
by Afraaiab'a own hand* 
1733 AfraMMb rules over Iran and Turan. ^ 

ITis frovernnient haughty and oppressive. 

Revolt of the Persians under Zalzar. 

Afrasiab retires to bis own country. 

Zalzar proclaims Zu or Zav, son of Manu- 
giahr, king of Iran. 
1721 Z'/, Zab, Zav, or Zoab, succeeds Afrasiab. 

He endeavours to promote the prosperity 
of his distracted kiqgdoio. 



1781 He Unites Cxerschasp or Kenihaq», his ne- 
phew, in the government. 
Zu rei^gns the kingdom to Gerschasp. 
1691 Gerschasp^ or Kersliasp. reisrns alone. 

Afrasiab again invades Persia. 
1661 He defeats and slays Kei*shasp, and 
Overturn* the FitehdadioM ditms^. 
From this time, to the establishment of the 
Kaianite dynasty, (n.c. H4J,) a period of 
about 1020 vejirs, the name of I'ersia, as 
an independent kingdom, was unknown. 
It was first suluect to the empire of 
Tnran, and subseqtieiitiy to that of 
AsqvuL 

Dynasty oftiM Kaianitcs. 
6£L Kai'Kobad or C'yaxares, of the line of Kai- 
umarath, through Manugiahr, with the 
assistance of Rustem, son of Zalzar, ex- 
pels the Turani from Pei-sia (i ij29.) 

Kai-Kobadt king of Persia and Media. 

Ispahan made the capital city. 

Peace being restored, the soldiers are em- 
fdoyed in making roads; their organiza- 
tion and discit)liuc improved. 

War with Assyria; Nineveh besieged, but 
the siege is soon raised, because of fcicy- 
thian inroads upon Media. 

Kai-Kobad tributary to the barbarous 
Scythians for 28 years. 

The Scythian chieftains slain at a banquet 
by Kai-Kob:ul. 

The Scythian invaders expelled. 

War with Alyatte.s, king of Lydia. 

Nineveh taken by Kai-Kobad. 

An eclipse puts an end to the liydian war. 

Marriage ot Kai-Katis, s<m of K.ai-Kob;i<l, 
and Aryenis daughter of Alyattes, king 
of Lydia. 

001 JK(ai-iratw,orAatyages, succeeds Kai-Ko- 
bad<!567.) 

Rebellion in the province of Mazandnui, 
on the ( "aspian sea, .suppressed. 

Birth of Kai-Khosru (Cyrits.) 

Kai-Kaus defeated and taken prisoner by 
the king of Tursn. 

Rustan, the Pei-fian general, rescues bis 
master and restores liim to his kingdom. 

Syria. Asia Minor, Egypt, and Aiabia, 
made tributary. 

Two observatories erected at Babel, (subse- 
quently called Bagdad.) 

Carpet and stuff fistctorics at Babylon. 

660 Cya.nires If. or Fraiborx ({ Darius the 

Mede.) 

Cyrus is general of the forces, and the 
actual ruler of the kingdom. 

The Perstan moymtrhy founded, 
Cynis becomes king of Persia. 
Cyaxares II. retains Uie kingdom of 
Media. 

Cyrus defeats the Armenian king. 
Defeiat of CrcEsus an<l the confederate prin- 
ces; Kvil Merodach of liabylon slain. 
558 Cyrus defeats the Assyrians, ."nd rout^ the 

army of Bebhazzar ot Babylon. 
656 Babylon taken; the kingdom of Babylon 
added to tira Median empire. 

661 Death of Cyaxares ; Cyrus reigns alone over 

Media and Persia. 
Zoroaster's Zendavesta. 
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546 Cvru-* besieircs and takoH Sanlis. 

Id', treats C"ra*,sus witli great kindueas* 

Lydia and Asia Minor an nexod. 

Syria and Arabia overrun by Cynis. 
WO Nal>onaditi9 (Labynetus) besieged in Baby- 
lon l)y Gvrus. 
538 Babylun taJven by strata^t'in ( i 536.) 
596 Phsnicia conquered and annexed. 

Cyrus having restored peace to his (Inmin- 
ions, repays the war t.axe^ by tlie spoils 
obtained in his sueecsstiil iMnip iif;ns. 

The relijrion ol' ZorojMter introduced. 

According to Herodotus, Cyrus, having ex- 
tended his empire trom India to the 
-Mediterranean Sea, was seized with a 
desire to subdue tiie Massapetie. Where- 
upon he invaded their territory ; and 
though at first his arms were suecenftil, 
yet liis anny w:us soon routed and himself 
slain. Xenophon, on the contrar>% states 
that he died m peace (S29.) 

Permission given the captive Jewa to re- 
turn to Judea. 

Usurpation of Polyerates, at Sanio>. 
oJii Death of CyrtB, in peace, according to 
XenofriMNl (see 52!>.) 

Cambi/ses, or Lohorasp, the eldest son of 
Cyrus, succeeds. 

Sinerdis, or Taiiaoxares, the king's younsrer 
brother, made satrap, or governor, of the 
province of Bactria. 
525 Egypt an<t other ports of Africa conquered 
by Cambyses. 

The western provinces siiltdued by Gudarz 
or Kaiiam, Camljysi s' treneral. 

Disastrous expedition of Cambyses against 
Ammonium and Meroe 

He is Jealous of his brother Smerdis, and 
si-nds l*reaxi>es to assjissinale him. 
522 Cambyses receives a mortal wound, by 
accident, when about to proceed against 
Smrrdis Magus. 

Sinerdis, the niagian, usurps the sove- 
reifjnty for seven months, when he is 
slain by a conspiracy of seven nobles. 

Execution (of Polyorates, tyrant of Samoa, 
l)y order of Orottes of Sardis. 
521 Darius I., Hystaspes or (iiishtap. 

Darius was one of the seven coiuipiFBtors, 
and descended in the royal line. 

The empire is divided into twenty satrapies, 
and a systematic mode of taxation intro- 
duced for the first time. 

Darius iner :tM s hisnrmy; fort ifles his king- 
dom; has darics (of gold) coined, ^c. 

Darius sends an army imder Otanes against 
Samos, whicli be s;;I<diies. 

bA'loson, brother of Polyerates, restored. 

Grreek refugees and favourites at the court 
occasion much dissatisfaction. 
518 Babylon revolts; it is bcicir*'!!. 
."17 Oaruis takes Babylon aiid destroys it. 
508 K.\pedition against the Scythians fails. 

Darius's cruelty to the sons of Oebazus. 

Macedon and Thrace triinitary to Persia. 

Pharaoh Xeeho's untinislied canal com- 
pleted (see CIO, Kgy|)t), 

Scvlax, of C'aria, set^ out on a voyage of 
discovers he sails down the Indus and 
returns by the Ited Sea. 
506 Expedition into India, by which all the 
c( H I n r I y north of the Indus ia subdiwd. 

4-iU 



566 Aryandes, prefect of Egypt, imitates the 
darics issued by the kinir; for whioh 
Darius puts him to death. 
Religious reforms under Zerdusht, or Zo- 
roaster, the younger. 
ITist:eu^ ineiti>s the Fonians to revolt. 
5<>1 The Naxiau war; siege of N'axos and defeat 
of the Persians. 
Hecatseus gives coun.sel to the lonians. 
Revolt of Anaxagoras (428). 
500 He solicits aid from Sparta. 

The Persian court famed for its magnifi- 
cence; 15,000 courtiers sit down at die 
king's table; whole provino's eon verted 
into royal parks; splendid paliices, ice. 
499 Rebellion of tin* ionians; they besiege Sar- 
dis, which is accidentaiiy burnt. 
The Athenians assist tlie Ionians; tiiia leads 

to the Persian war. 
War (Piaiusf (itren'. 
494 Naval victory over the Greeks at Lade. 

Fail of Miletus to Persia. 
493 Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos, are this ye»r 

rediieed by the Persians. 
492 E\j)e<lition imder Mardonius a^^ainst 

Greece ; defeated by sea and land. 
4d0 Datis and Artaphernes lead a second expe- 
dition into Crrecce; unfortunate. 
Darius makes preparations for another in- 
vasion of (Greece and Egypt. 
480 Unsuccessftil attempt of jfiltiades, the 

Athenian, upon Naxos. 
486 Irruption of Soytliians into Bactnu; the 
Archiniagus slain. 
Darius a-ssumes the office of Archimagus. 
Revolt of Egyi)t from the Persian yoke. 
IS.") Death of Darius. He appointed 

,\Vr»> .v, his eldest son, to succeeil him. 
4*^1 .Xerxes re. luces I'^gypt to his sway. 
483 Xerxes makes extensive preparations for 

the invasion of Greece. 
480 XiT.rfs'' eo'jyedifion apainsf Greece. 

Herodotus sUites that Xerxes' army and 
camp followers amounted to 5,(X>0,(«J<> 
men, and that his ob|)ect was to reduce 
the whole earth under his sway. 
Xerxes departs from Suaa at tnc tiniB of a 

half-eclipse of the sun. 
At Celcenjc Xerxes and his army are 

entertained by Pythias, a Lvdian. 
Cruelty and ingratitude of Xerxes in put- 

tinu Pvthias's olde^'t s(»n to death. 
Xerxes has a bridge of boats laid across 
the Hellespont; his army (l,700t000 foot 
and 8i).,0(K) horse) are seven daan ud 
seven nights in crossing it. 
Xerxes' tl< « t, numbering 1307 ships^sailto 

Mount Athos. 
Dpfeat of the Persians in (Trcece. 
Xerxes recroascs the Hellespont from 
Greece, and comes to Sardis. 
479 Invasion of Greece un8ucceBBAil;Mardonius 

slain at Plataaa. 
466 Battles of the Burymcdon ; ( imon dd^ts 
the Persians by sea aiid lan<l. 
The Ht Uespontine ( iiei-sonese taken by 

Cimon, the Atlu niaji. 
Xerxes spreads devastation in his homeward 
route. His cruelties render him every- 
where detestable. 
The independence of lona restored. 
Naxos revdts; it is soon subdued. 
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465 Assassination of Xi rxi.s i)> Artabanns and 

the eunuch Spaiuitres. 
Murder of Darius, Xerxes' eldest son. 
Artoierji'es I. ( LongimaaoB) ascends the 

Persian throne. 
Thenii.^toelcH arrives in Pmia, and b pro- 

teeted by Artaxerxes* 
'i'lie eon«i])irator ArtatMUiuspnt to death. 
Civil war l)et\vcen Artaxerxes and his 
brotlier Iiystiusi)es of liactria. 
462 Artaxerxt-s' rfli lirated fuast at 8uaa. 

Deposition of Vashti, Ins queen. 
460 Revolt of Inarus, and commencement of 
war with the revolted Kpyptiaus. 
Defeat of the Persians iuhIlt Acha-nu iu s 
by sea and land. 
459 Megabyzus, with an army of 30,000, is sent 

against the E)?yi>tian8. 
458 Esther chosi'n iinci n ]>y Artaxerxes. 

Commission prant' d U> Ezra to fxo to Jeru- 
salem, with poui r to correct abuses. 
457 Panyaais put to death by Lygdamus. 
465 Egypt brought under snbSeotipn} Amyr- 
Xivu^, however, maintainB his mdepen> 
denee in the n>arsli"H. 
450 Cinion, the Athenian, defeats Artabazus, 
the Persian admiral, and takes from him 
one hundred ships. 
449 Defeat of Mepabyzus at Salaniis. 

Peace with Greece; acknowledgment of 
the independence of the Aaiaoo Ghreeks 
by the Persian court. 
447 Rebellion of Me^abyzus, Syrian satrap, 
aided by the queen Amftes and the dow- 
ager-queen Amestris. 
Artaxerxes obtains peace by oonoeding to 
Meffabyzus all his deuiancfs. 
445 Nehemian receives a eomaiis.sioii to rebuild 

the walls of Jerusideni. 
42S Death of Anaxagoras at Lampsacus. 
425 X-jf\)fs II. succeeds Longimanu.4. 

Sogdianus, the kinjj's natural brother, as- 
saasinates Xerxes, at'ier a few inontlis' 
reifjn. 

Sogdianus is himself assassinated by another 
natural brother. 
424 Dartu9 II. (Nothus or " linstanl.") 

He is represented as a weak-minded prince, 
and under the influence of his wile Fha- 
i^raates and her eunuchn. 
422 Arsites' revolt, aided by the son of Megaby- 

zu.s; it is quelled. 
Arsitfts smothered in ashes. 
414 Revolt of Pisuthncs, satrap of Lydia. 

£gypt regains her independence. 
412 Lesbos, Chios, and Eurs'thrae, make pre- 
parations for rexolt. 
411 Lea^^ue with .Sparta against Athens. 

Ateibiades visits Tissaphernes. 
409 Thrasyllvw invades Lydia. 

The independence of Rhodes acknowledged 
by Persia. 

407 Cyrus, governor of Asia Minor, a.s.sists the 

opartSns against Athens. 
405 Artcurerxes II. (styled " .Mneraon*' on 
account of his great memorj'. ) 
Conspiracy of Cyrus delected; he is par- 
doned and restored. ^ 
Democritus visits Persia. 
401 Pharasytes incites her son Cyms to become 
candidate for the crown* 
Cyrus receives aid from the Sptftm. 



400 Battle of Cunaxa ; defeat and death of 

the rebel Cyrus. 
Retreat of the lu,(Mjo (xreeks under Xeno- 

phon; Clearehus havinjr fallen. 
War with Sparta; Tissaphernes commands 
the expedition. 
399 Thimbron, the Spartan, commands the 
Greek army in Asia. 
Dercyllidas snper^i des Thimbron. 
398 Truce between Dercyllidas ami i'liarna- 
bazus. 

Hostilities renewed ; Atarnui besieged. 
The history of Persia by Cterias, brought 

down to this date. 
3lrti Agesilaus, king of Sjiarta, carries his tri- 
umphs into Asia, which threaten the 
safety of the Persian empire. 
306 Agesilaus gains a victory at Sardis. 

He pushes into Phrv^rin, t\c. 

Tithraustcs superseaes Tissaphernes. 

Mission of Timocrate-s into Cxreeee. 
394 The Corinthian war commenced. 

Agesilaus recalled from Aua« 

Victory of Conon at Cnidus; &voarable 
to the Persian interest. 

In the Coiinthian war, Perua espoiues the 
Spartan cause. 

Evagoras of Cyprus receives aid firom the 
Atlienians. 

Battle of AspheniUis; Telutius, the Spar- 
tan, victorious; defeat and death of Thra- 
sybulus of Athens; ten Athenian ships 

captured, 

388 Antak'idas, the Spartan, commands On the 

coa-st of Asia Minor. 
387 Peace of Antalcidas j Clazomens, and the 
Grecian colonies in Asia Minor restored 

to Persia. 

385 Sea fight with Evagoras oflF Cyprus. 

The ten years' war between Persia and 
Cyprus commenced. 
384 War with the Cadusians of Mount Cau- 
eassus; unsuceesst'ul. 
Greek mercenaries form, from this time, the 
flower of the Persian army. 
380 The Persians distress Evagoras in Cyprus. 
:{7fi Tentli and last year of the war with ( 'yprus. 
374 Expedition into Egypt; unsuccessful, owing 
to dissensions between Phamabasns and 
Iphieratee. 
Death of Evagoras. 

Conspiracy of Tirihazns, and fifty of the 

king's sons; (he had 118;) it is dett eted. 
Contest between three of the king's sons 
respecting the succession; Uchus murders 
his two fraternal rivals. 
369 .-^r/(/ -r/•,, y [11. (Oehusor Daral..) 

lie niurdeiN liis w hole fannly, and hundreds 

of the nohilit y, male and female. 
Asia Minor, PhiL-nicia, and Syria, revolt. 
The revolt suppressed owinpr to tlie treachery 
of the insurrectionary leader, Orctntes. 
305 Bagosas, satrap of iiiyria, interferes in the 

ecclesiastical affairs of the Jews. 
366 Revolt of Artahazus, governor of Asia 
Minor, assisted by Chares the Athenian. 
Ochus threatens to make war on Athens« 
hence Chares is recalled. 
354 Artabazns applies to the Tbebans for aid; 
tliey send hnn o.OOO men. 
Two victories of Artabazus over Ochus. 
SSI ReTolt of the SidooiaoB, Pbwiicians, &c. 
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351 Mentor of KhodeH loads 4,000 GxMkstottie 
aid of the Sidonians. 
Sidou besiopod ; Teinnes, its king, bctnys it 

into the hands of Ochua, 
The Si(lonian.s in despair, fire their city, 

and pi rij^h in thv Hanies. 
Tcmnen, tha traitor, rewarded with death. 
Mentor and his army join Oehus. 
:iijO Invasion and aubJuffiUion of figypt. 

Oehtn retttrne witti imnienM apmli. 
349 Mentor nu'<li:itos liotweeD OoullS and Ar- 

tal)azus and Memnon. 
344 Eml)aasy to Philip of Maoedoa; Alexander 

(the Great) then 12 ! irean old. 
338 OchoB poigoned by Bagoas, who also de- 
stroys all the royal family, except 
Arxs, whom he raises to the throne. 
336 Arses deposed and murdered by BagoMt 
who oonters the crown npoD 
Dtuim III. (CodomanuB.) 
Bagoaa ttxeeoted by order of Danoi. 



CHRONOLOGY 



So called, according to Bochart, from 
p:r " tiic sons of Anak," by whom 
the country w as first peopled. 

StdoQ founded, probably by Sidon, the 
eldest son of Canaan, (ren. z. 15; (pe- 
riod early hut inieertain.) 

Sidun celebrated fur her textile manu&O- 
tures. (See Homer^s Iliad ) 
2267 Tyre founded by a colony fnm Bidon. — 

Dr Hales ( ? 1497.) 
1800 Republicsoi' Pluenicia (eitics and suburbs.) 

Phoenician fleets visit most countries. 

The Tyrian maaufaoturea excel those of 
Sidon, the parent state. 

Worshij) of Haal and Astarte. 

Letters and the art of writing known. 

< 'onfederacy of the Phoenician cities. 

Phoenician colonies settle in Africa and 
Spain, and other countries, for trading 
purposes. 

The idolatry of Baal and Astarte esta- 
blished in all the Phoenician colonies. 
Colonies to Ireland, by whom, it is sup- 
posed, the round towers were built for 
the worship of the sun. 
Arvath, or Aradua, founded. 
Importation of fin, silver, amber, spices, 
perfiimes, slaves, horses, kc, from those 
countries where colonics exist. 
1497 Jffenor, the first kiii^ of PhOHUda, and 

founder of Tyre ( { 2^.) 
12S0The Tyrian purple celebrated for its 

splendour and costliness. 
1232 The Tyrians foun<l Cartliaffe (878.) 
1070 Hi i L-au)!!, from the Plueniciau COlOtOf of 

Ualatia, conquers Ireland. 
1056 Jbioal^ or Hiram, king of Tyre. 
1046 Treaty of commerce between mr —w of 
Tyre, and David of Israel. 



336 Intrigues of Darius for efTectinjEj the murder 
of Philip of Macedon and his son Alex- 
ander (tlio (Ireat.) 
.3:}4 War with Maoedon; Asia invaded by 
Alexander with only 3,000 men. 
Battle of rTrnnlcus; defesA of tbo Ponian 
provincial _govemor». 
333 Death of MomaoB, the Rhodian, befors 
Mytilene. 
Unjust execution of (TluttisdemiiB. 
Battle of Isiius; Darius defeated. 
Darius makes proposals to Alexander for 
the ransom of nis wife, &c. 
331 Battle of Arbela, Oct. 1; Darius again de- 
feated ; he flees into Media. 
330 Alexander pursues after Darius. 

Treachery of Bessus; he assassinates his 

nyti master Darius. 
Alexander honourably inters the body of 

the murdered king. 
Fall of Persia ; it is now added to 
T/ie Empire ((f Ale»amier Macedim^ 



OF PliCENICIA. 

ii.r. 

1012 Baleazar, king of Tvre. 

1000 The Phoenician League (? 1800.) 

Colonies continue to proceed from Pba*- 

nicia to various countries. 
Silver imported from tbe FhoBnician mines 
in Spain. 

020 mbaal king of Tyre and Sidon ( ? 9fi2.) 
905 Elijah lodges with a widow at Sarepta. 
900 Pygmatiw usurns the government, and 

rules tyranically. 
878 Emigration of Elisa or Dido, (Pygmalion's 
iister,) and many of the PhoBnioiam to 
Africa. (See 18d0 and 1232.) 
832 Phoenician supremacy of die aeatiU 7B6. 
Victory of tlie Tyrians over tlie fleets of 
Syria and Phojnicia. 
721 Tyre besieged by Shalmaneatf. 
717 EtUcetis king of Tyre. 
716 Shalmcneser raises the siege of Tyre, and 

rcfurns honu*. 
590 Kltobnal II. (Ethbaal) king of Tyre. 
585 Nebuchadnezzar besieges fyre* 

The Tyrians abandon tlieir oity» and re- 
move to insular Tvre. 
Insular Tyre soon mea to ffreat power and 

opulence. 
Baal king of Tyre (a tyrant.) 
562 Deposition of Baal, and establiahment of a 

republican government. 
666 The kin^'ly form of government wtwe d \fg 
Belator kmg of Tyre. 
Herbal king of Tyre. 
Hiram king of Tyre. 
538 Ph<L'nicia reduced by Cyrus, but it is 

allowed to retain its kiQgi* 
520 Founding of New Tyre. 

Flourishing prosperity of Its commerce, 
trade, and manufactures, underthe pro* 
tection of the Persian kings. 
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Abousimbel, temple of, 
Aetium. battle of, IA2. 
Adrastus kills Atys, 
Ahasuerus or A sty ages, ai8 
Alexandria, 53 

Pharos, 54 

library, 5Ji 

museum, and schools, Hfi 

astronomical school, 12fi 

Alexander Ptolemy, I. 11. III., 133, 134 
Alexander the Great governs Ejjypt, 11& 

conquers Persia, ill 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, S29 

war against Miletus, 323 

Amasis, king of Egypt, IM 
Antaeopolis, 4fi 
Antinoe, 49 

Antonius fascinated by Cleopatra, 14D 

prepares to oppose Augustus, 14J 

flight from the battle of Actium, lAA 

refused permission by Pinarius to 

land on the coast of Africa, lAh 

death of, 147 

Aphroditopolis, 52 

Apis, the supreme deity of Egypt, lil2 
Arachosia, 279 
Arbaces, rebellion of, 22d 
Aria, 219 

Arses, king of Persia, 411 
Arsinoe, 5li 

Arsinoe, sister of Cleopatra, escapes from 
Caesar, IM 

carried captive to Rome, 14fl 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, LL3 

king of Persia, 

II. king of Persia, 409 

Artemisium, battle of, 401 
Assyria, geography of, 207 
> divisions of, 20g 

rivers of, 203 

early history of, 211 

AssjTian empire, first, 212 

Semiramis, 211 

Ninyas, 229 

Sardanapalus, 229 

killed by Arbaces, 229 

Assyrian empire, second, 2ia 



Augustus declares war against Antonius 

and Cleopatra, 141 

preparations for battle, 142 

submission of the army after the 

battle of Actium, 144 

advance and successes of, L4fi 

interview with Cleopatra, L4fi 

Babel, tower of, 212 
Babylon built, 211 

rebuilt by Semiramis, 22Q 

description of, 220 

commerce of, 25fi 

government of. 259 

religion of, 259 

siege of, 2fifi 

destruction of, 2fll 

ruins of, 2fia 

Rich's researches in, 2£8 

besieged by Darius, 312 

conquered by Cyrus, 345 

Bactria, 281 

Bchistun, sculptures of, 301 
Bclshazzar, king of Babylon, 2fifi 
Benec Hasan, caverns of, 50 
Birs Nimroud at Babylon, 210 
Bubastis, 59 

Bunsen's account of Manetho's chrono- 
logy, 22 
Busir-Bena, 5S 

Buto, (the oracle of Latona) place of, 56 

Csesar sails into Egypt in pursuit of Pom- 
pey, and restores Cleopatra, 13fi 

Cleopatra's device to obtain an 

audience of, 13fi 

his projjositions to the king and citi- 
zens of Alexandria, 132 

opposed by Pothenas and Achilles, 

137 

his danger at the attack of the island 

of Pharos, 138 

master of Egj pt, 139 

Cambyses, king of Persia, 350 

war with Egypt, 105 

takes Pelusium, lOfi 

defeats the Egyptians, lOfi 
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Canibyses takes Afemphis. 102 

disgraces Psammenitus, 1118 

revenge on Amasis, liiS 

— ^ expedition to Ethiopia, 109, aa3 

obtains Samos, ^'^^ 

plunder of Thebes, im 

kills the god Apis, LIU 

insanity of. 111 

marriage, and murder of Meroe, 1 U 

excesses of, 112 

death of, aSfi 

Candaules, king of Lydia, 321 

assassinated, 22& 

Carmania, 213. 
Catacombs of Egypt, M 
Cataracts of Egypt. IS 
Cleopatra, accest-ion of, laS 

expulsion of, 13& 

restored by Caisar, IM 

her personal charms, IM 

splendour and fascinations, 139, 

■ summoned to attend Antoninus in 

Cilicia, 1411 

war declared against, lAl 

her measures after the battle of 

Actium, 145 

offers submission to Augustus, lAfi 

her devices, 141 

interview with Augustus, 148 

death of, and character, I4D 

Cleopatra's Needle, 54 
Croesus, king of Lydia, 029 

his conquests, 330 

interview with Solon, 3311 

vicissitudes, Ml 

death of his son Atys, 331 

supports Neriglassar, 333 

consults the oracle, 335 

ambiguity of the oracle, 33fi 

enters Cappadocia, 321 

defeated by Cyrus, 34Q 

Cyaxares, king of the Medes, 311 
Cyrus, remarkable birth of, 321 

his boyhood, 322 

— — conspires against Astyages, 323 

• • defeats him, 32i 

supports Cyaxares, 333 

defeats Neriglassar, 33i 

Croesus, 334 

consults the oracle, 335 

■ — Daniel, 331 

defeats Croesus, 34Q 

treats him kindly, 343 

conquers Babylon, 345 

marriage, 346 

proclamation in favour of the Jews, 342 

various accounts of his death, 348 

Cyrus the younger, 41D 



Dardanus, king of Troy, 42Q 
Darius, pride ot\ 113 

kills Smerdis, 3fi3 

succeeds to the throne of Persia, 368 

favours the Jews, 3f>9 

rebuilds Jerusalem, 321 

reduces Babylon, 315 

invades Scythia, 375 

his designs upon India, 378 

quarrels with the Athenians, 323 

sends Mardonius into Greece, 322 

his armies defeated at Marathon, 380 

his death, 3fi2 

Darius II. king of Persia, 4 Oft 

conquers Egypt, 115 

Darius Codomannus, king of Persi.i, 41 1 

encourages war against Alexander, 

411 

defeated in various battles, 412 

Deioces, king of the Medes, 316 
Delta of the Nile, 21 

Demetrius Phalereus, his literary know- 
ledge, U2 

his death, 123 

Democedes cures Darius, 368 
Denderah, (Tcntyris,) 4fi 
Diodorus Siculus on Egypt, 81 
Dionysius, accession of, and Cleopatra, 134 

defeat and death, 13d 

Drangiana, ^23 

Ecbatana, 282 

Fire Temple, 284 

Edfii, 32 

Egypt, antiquity of, 9 

ancient names of, ID 

boundaries of, 1 1 

divisions of, 12 

extent of, 12 

physical peculiarities of, 13 

mountains of, 13 

cataracts of, 13 

quarries of, 14 

rise of (the Nile) 15 

salt lakes of, 22 

■ oases of, 25 

atmosphere of. 26 

vegetable productions of, 2fi 

• minerals of, 22 

animals of, 22 

famine and drought in, 28 

population of, 31 

provinces of, 31 

additional territories of, 33 

early history of, 63 

ethnology of, 64 

ancient language of, 65 

chronology of, 67 — 72 
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E^'ypt, list of kings, ID 

mythology of, 71 — 73 

dynasty first, Mcncs, 21 

second, IS 

third, 7& 

fourth, IS 

fifth, 19 

sixth, Nitocris, 13 

seventh to sixteenth, HQ 

shepherd kings, 8Q 

Israelites in Egypt, S2 

eighteenth, £5 

splendour of, 8fi 

conquests of Ramses, 81i 

• nineteenth and twentieth, ua 

twenty-first, twenty-second, IQQ 

— twenty-third, twenty-fourth, UiQ 

twenty-sixth, 100 

twenty-seventh dynasty, 113 

Ptolemaic dynasty, llfi 

conquered by Cambyscs, IHI 

conquered by Darius Ochus, 115 

placed under the protection of Rome, 

135 

conquered by the Romans, ISa 

obelisks of, 112 

pyramids of, HI 

language of, IM 

theology of, I'J j 

Egyptians, complexion of, 6S 

Asiatic origin of, early, lil 

crania of, £5 

dynasties, 13 

mythology, 13 

dynasties not all consecutive, Ifi 

government, IM 

orders of society, lu3 

constitution and laws, 103 

priesthood, L53 

soldiers, Ihh 

• dwellings, 15fi 

dress, 1^ 

manners, ISQ 

amusements, IQl 

occupations, 163 — 168 

professions, 162 

— - funeral ceremonies, Hi 
— — painting, 115 

architecture, 115 

hieroglyphics, Ifil 

Elephantine, island of, 
Elymais, 215 

Erichthonius, king of Troy, 42Q 
Ethiopia invaded by Cambyses, 353 
Ethnographical chart, 2 
Exodus, Gosse's theory of the, S5 

Fire and Sun worshippers, 2Qh 



\ Gaza, 2fi5 
Gedrosia. 218 

Gordius L king of Phrygia, 4i£ 

II. do. do". lis 

III. do. do. iia 

Goshen, 53 

position of, fiQ 

Gyges assassinates Candaules, 32& 
— — king of Lydia, a28 
wealth of, 328 

Hamites, 3 

Hebrews, Manetho's Account of the, SQ 

Shepherds, Si 

in Egypt, 83 

departure from Egypt, M 

Helen, rape of, 422 
Heliopolis, 5fi 

Hcptanomis, (Middle Egj-pt,) 42. 
Heracleopolis Magna, 5b 
Herodotus.notice8 of Egyptianmythology," 1 
Hermopolis Magna, 
Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, l&i 

phonetic, 183 

hieratic, m2 

demotic, 133 

Hyksos, (shepherd kings,) SQ 

identification of Hebrews and, B2 

Hyrcania, 2m 

Ibeum, 42 

II us, king of Troy, 421 

Intaphemes revolts against Darius, .j(i<> 

Issus, battle of, 412 

Japhcthites, 2 

Jonah's Mission to Nineveh, 212 

Karnak, architectural splendour of, 42 

variety of monuments, 43 

artificial lake at, 43 

Laborosoarchod, king of Babylon, 2Iii 
Laomedon, king of Troy, 422 
Labyrinth of Egypt, 5Q * 
Layard's discoveries in Nineveh, 254 
Leonidas defeats Xerxes, 400 
Lcpsius, discoveries of^ 15 
Lower Egj'pt 

Alexandria, 53 

Bubastis, 52 

Buto, 5S 

Goshen, 52 

Heliopolis, 5fi 

Pelusium, 52 

Pithon, QQ 

Raamses, 

Semmeonood, 5S 

Tanis, 58 
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Lycopolis, IS 

Lydia, derivation of name, 32fi 

dynasties, 1121 

1 conquered by Cyriia, MH 

Manetho's chronology of Egypt, 72 
Manis, king of Phrygia, 416 
Marathon, battle of, 113, 3flQ 
Mardonius defeated in Greece, 313 
jMargiana, 2SQ 
Medcs, early history of, iilB 

war with Lydia, 3Iii 

Nineveh, aifl 

conquer Persia, ."^is 

subdued by Cyrus, 323 

Media, 2&4 
Mcmnon's Statue, 28 
Memnonium, 38^ 42 
Memphis, 52 

antiquity of, 63 

Menes, epoch of, Tfi 
Midas, king of Phrygia, 412 

ir. do. 41B 

. III. do. 413 

IV. do. 4ia 

Middle Egypt, (Heptanomis,) 43 

Aphroditopolis, al 

Caves of Beni Hassan, aQ 

Crocodilopolis, 5Q 

Heracleopolis Magna, 50. 

Labyrinth, 51 

Memphis, 52 
Moeris, lake, 24 

Morton on Egyptian crania, 05. 
Mycale, battle of, 404 
Mythology of Egypt, 23 

Nabonadius, king of Babylon, 2M 
Naksh-i-Rustam, sepulchres at, 223 
Nannacus, king of Phrygia, 415 
Nations, origin of, 1 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 2fi2 

his conquests, 2£2 

— 2- his disease, 2fi2 
Nectauebes repels the Persian invasion 

Egj'pt, 114 
Neriglassar, king of Babylon, 333 

and Crccsus attack Cyrus, 333 

killed, 334 

Nile, valley of, 14 

sources of, 1 fi 

annual overflow of, 17 — 22 

mouths of, Ifi 

alluvial deposit of, 13 

composition of the water of, 2D 

Delta of, 21 

salt lakes in the Delta of the, 22 

Nilometer, ancient, IB 
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I Nimrod, 212 
I Nineveh, built, 213 

predictions against, 232 

site and buildings, 23fi 

temples, &c. 232 

martial customs, 233 

dress, &c. 243 

religion, 242 

letters, 2^ 

Rawlinson's discoveries in, 2ia 

Layard's discoveries in, 2hh 

Ninyas, king of Assyria, 22B 
Nubia, 33 

Oases of Egypt, 25 

geological formation of, 25 

Ochus, king of Persia, 41Q 
Oroetes revolts against Darius, aiil 
Osymandyas, tomb of, 41 

Panopolis, 42 
Papyrus of Turin, 24 
Paropamisus, 213 
Parthia, 223 

Pelusium, (Sin,) 5B \ ^' r- 
Persepolis, ruins of, 234 ^ ' ' 

described by Kerr Porter, 235 

Vaux, 231 

Persia conquered by the Medes, 3iS 

revolts, 323 

conquers Media, 323 

Lydia, 323 

Babylon, 34S 

Persian empire, boundaries of, 223 

climate of, 2S1 

minerals of, 2S2 

mountains o^ 2^2 

cities of, 283 

religion of, 305 

derivation of, 302 

language of, 3Qfi 

government of, 3Q8 

customs of, 311 

magi, 313 

science of, 314 

. education of, 314 . ^ '''^ 

architecture of, 314 

conquered by Alexander, 413 

conquered by Parthia, 413 

Sassanian dynasty, 414 

Pcrsis, 224 

Pharos of Alexandria, 54 
Phila?, island of, 34 
Pha'uicia, names of. 424 

territory and cities, 42fi 

religion of, 42fi 

I arts and sciences of, 422 
commerce of, 428 
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Phoenicia, language of, 420. 

history of, 416 

Phoenix, fable of, 51 

Phraortes, king of the Medes, 211 

Phrygia, boundaries and origin, 415 

history, 416 

Phrygia ^liuor, 418 
Pithom, fiQ 
Plata;a, battle of, 4M 
Porter's (Ker) discoveries, 2^1 
Priam, king of Troy, 422. 
Proteus, king of Egypt, 29 
Psammitichus, king of I' gypt, IQl 
Psammenitus, king of Egypt, 105 

disgrace of, Ui& 

death of his son, lUfi 

put to death, 

Ptolemaic dynasty of Egypt, 11 fi 
Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, HQ 

. , his early wars, LLZ. 

encourages learning, US 

death and character, L22 

Energetes, 122 

Philopater, 12a 

Epiphanes, 122 

Philometer, 122 

Physcon, IM 

Lathy rus, ia2 

Anletes, IM 

expelled, LM 

restored by the Romans, IM 

Philadelphus, 120. 

state of Eg} pt at his accession, 123 

his treasures, 124 

his commercial policy, 124 

navigation across tlie isthmus of 

Suez, effected by, I2h 

— state of literature under, 123 

Pyramids of Egypt, 15, 52^ IfiQ 

Ramses, fiQ 

Ramses III. king of Egypt, SS 
Ramses III. the most famous sovereign of 
Egypt, 88 

his fleet. S2 

his vaunted power, 82 

the Sesostris of Grecian story, 2Q 

Rawlinson's discoveries, 2hl 
Rich's researches in Babylon, 768 
Romans interfere in Egy ptian aflairs, 25 
conquer Egypt, 

Rosellini, account of the Egyptian dynas- 
ties, M 

Salamis, battle of, 4D2 
Salt Lakes of Egypt, 22 

Abukir, 22 

Burullos, 23 



Salt Lakes of Egj-jft 

Marcotis, 22 

El Menzaleh, 22 
Samos added to the Persian empire, 233 
Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, 222 
Sardis taken by Cyrus, 34]} 
Sculptured rocks of Persia, 222 
Semiramis, queen of Assyria, 2il 

her descent, 211 

marries Ninus, 212 

murders him, 22ii 

rebuilds Babylon, 22Q 

marches into Media, 223 

Persia, 224 

Egypt, 224 

India, 223 

fights Stabrobates, 22fi 

her defeat and death, 221 

her character, 228 

Semennud, 58 

Septuagint, controversy regarding the, 121 
Sesostris, names of, III 

education of, 21 

ascends the throne, 22 

popular conduct, 22 

— - attacks Ethiopia, 23 

overruns Asia, 23 

monuments of his victories, 24 

villany of his brother Armius, 2fi 

disbands the army, 2fi 

works of, 9L 28 

his distribution of lands, 21 

his death, 22 

Sycne of the Greeks, 3fi 
Shemites, 5 

Shepherd kings of Egypt, 8D 
Shushan, ruins of, 2S2 
Shishak, king of Egypt, liiQ 
Sidon, city of, 426 

Sraerdis revolts against Cambyses, 358 

seizes the throne of Persia, 232 

his severity to the Jews, 232 

killed by Darius, 2fi2 

Solon's interview with Crasus, 32fi 
Stabrobates defeats Semiramis, 22ii 

Tablet of Abydos, U 
of Kamak, 13 

Tnchos prepares to invade Persia, 112 
Takht-i-Suleiman. 283 
Temple of Abousimbel, 33 

Bel us, 222 

Bubastis, 32 

Edfii, 21 

Isis, 34 

Jupiter Ammon, 23 

Karnak, 42 

Luxor, 2fi 
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Temples of Tentyris, ^ 
Tentyris, (Denderuh,) 

planisphere of, lii 

Tenty rites' power over the crocodile, 4fi 
Teucer, king of Troy, 
Thebes, an 

. ruins of, 14 

ori^'in of name, i5 

description by Homer, 4Ji 

Nahum, ili 

Theocritus, account of Egypt under Ttolemy 

the second, 123 
Theology, Egyptian, 1^ 

great gods, IM 

lesser gods, 1^ 

animal worship, liiS 

sacred books, 2111 

Assyrian, 241 

Persian, non 

ThermopyliK, battle of, mi 
Thvmbra' battle of, a^iii 
Tirhaka, king of Egvpt, IM 
Tomb of Cyrus, 2ia 

Daniel, 2im 

Tower of Babel, 212 
Tradition, early, 2 

Trajan's lil)eraiitv to the Egyptians, 2S 
Tros, king of Troy, 121) 
Troy, siege of, 422 



Tyre, city of, 42fi 

Upper Egypt 
Catacoujbs, 44 
Edfu. ai 
Elephantine, ail 
Hermoi)olis Magna, 4S 
Phih«, ai 

Tentrris, (Dcnderah,) 45 
Thebes, aii 

Xenophon's Anabasis, subject of, 42Q 
Xenophon and Herodotus compared, 319 
Xerxes, king of Persia, 

re-subdues Egypt, 1 1 3. 385 

invades Greece, 388 

crosses the Hellespont, 

number of his army, aiLa 

defeated at Therniopylic, 400 

attacks Athens, 4111 

defeated at Salaniis, 403 

repeatedly defeated, 404 

returns to Persia, 4M 

, assassinated, 40:"> 

II. king of Persia, 409 

governs Egypt, LL3 

1 Zoan, ruins of, 

Zopyrus enters Babylon by stratagem, 313 
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ABBOTT.— MORAL AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS: 

Comprising? the Youn;? Christian, Teacher, Way to do Good, &c. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 

AIRY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ENCYCL0PJ5DIA ME- 
TKOPOLITANA : viz. Trigoiiometi7,Figtmorthe Earth, and Tidasaad Wa^ 

One Vohime, 4to, 14s. cloth. 

ANECDOTES— CYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES; 

A vast Collection of Facta, Narratives, and Examples, with Copious Index, 
Condensed and Revised firam the Work of Rev. K. Arvine. With Introductory 
Easay by the^Rev. Dr. Cheevbr. Second fiditioo. Crown 8n», 4b, 6d. doth. 

ARAGO. -ASTRONOMY. 

A Coum of Popular Lectures on ABtronomy, with numerous lUostratioDs. Small 
STOfdoth. Jnprtj^araiten* 

ASTRONOMY. 

THE ENCYCLOP.^IDIA OF ASTRONOMY.- Plane Astronomy, (Professor 
BAIU.OW,) Nautical Astronomy, (Captain KAma.) Physical Astronomy, (Sir J. 
Hbbschel.) Fiiirure of the Earth, ( ProfeiBor AiBT,) Tideaand. Warn, (Ptataior 

Airy.) With 21 Plates, 4to, 21s. cloth. 

BALFOUR.— A MANUAL OF BOTANY ; 

An Introduction to the Study of the Structure, Physioloej-, and Classification of 
Plants. By John H. Balfour, F.R.S.E., Professor of Medicine and liotany in 
the Univeniigf of Edinburgh. Numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, crown 
8vo, ISi. M. ololh. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Curiosities of Bio^phy: or. Memoirs of Remarkable Men. lUttltrated bjOae 

Hundred Characteristic Portraits. 12mo, 38. 6d. cloth. 

BOOK OF NATURE: 

THE BOOK OF NATURE; a Cohpkehknsitk Introduction to tha Ka- 
TURAL and Physical Sciences. From the German of Professor Schoedler, 
with numerous Additioas, by Henry Medlock, V\C.S., Senior Aaaistant in the 
Royal Colle>ie of Chemistry, Assistant Secretary of the Chemical Sodely. JUlna' 
trated by above Five Ilunilred Engravinj^s, post 8vo, cloth, lOs. 6d. 

First Division— Comprehending Physics, Astronomt, and CHBvnniT. 
With above Two Hundred Kntrravings, post 8vo, cloth, Tis. 

Second Division— Compreiiending Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Physi- 
ology, and Zoology. With abovBTnneHiiiidiadfingwvhigi, poet 8vo^ doth, <k. 

BOOK OF TRADES ; 

Or, Circle of the Useful Arts. lUustrated by Elngravings and Woodcuts, Ninth 

Edition, 16mo, 4&. 6d. cloth. 

BUNYAN.— THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS ; 

New and beautiful Edition. With numerous Engravings by Harvqr, ud 
('orbould, post 8vo, 9s. cloth, or 10s. 6d. extra binding. 

CAMPBELL.— BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY. 

Lives uf tlu' liritish Admirals and Naval History ot Great Britain from the Days 
of Cx'sar to the Present Tiiiu>. Uhutiated bj numerous fii^mvinga, iMiaonpSfo, 

48. 6d. cloth, 5fl. extra binding. 

CHILD (MRS.)— BIOGRAPHIES OF GOOD WIVES. 

By the Author of the Mother's Book, &c. Third Edition, foolscap 8vo, dt. 8d. 

cloth, or 4s. e.xtra binding. 

CHRISTISON.— READY RECKONER ; 

A Manual of Reference for the Meroluunt. Tradesman^and Agricultiuiat, containing 
Reckoning and Interest Tabiea, Wei(ri>ti and Measures, &o. fte. By Jobh 

CuRiSTisoN. Thirty-third edition, royal ISmo, 2s. (5d. bound. 

CHRISTISON.— AGRICULTURAL TABLES, 

For Comouting the Weight of Cattle* Quantity of Hay, &c.. Valuing of X«and« &«. 
Ac. ByJoHROBBimtON. Ninth edition, royal ISmo, 9i. bonnd. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

TABLES OF UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGy, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time; so arranged as to show the Contemporaneous Events in all 
Countries at one View, with an extensive Alphabetica] and Claailled Indes. 
One large Volume, cloeely printed. Ikorlp rmdg. 
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COLBRIDGB.— A TRBATISB ON METHOD. 

Introductory Dissertation to the Encyclopsedia Metropolitana on the Science of 
Method, with a Synopsis. By Samuel Taylor Colkuidge. Crowu 8vo, 2b. cloth. 

COX.— SACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

From the Antediluvian Period to the Time of the Prophet HaImU. Edited by 

Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

CRUDEN.— A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 

To the Holy Scriptures. Condensed and Revised from the hu'ger Work of Cruden. 
By the Rev. PlomMn* Eadib, D.D., LL.D. Thirteenth ediuoD, Svo, Ok oloth. 

BARLING.— ELEGTRCBIOLOaT ; 

A Treatise on Electro-Psychologv, or the Electrical Science of Mind. By Rev. 
J. R. UoDSand Professor T. S. (iBiH£S. New edition. Revised and Edited by 
H. Dabliho, H.D., M Jk., fiooboap 8to, chrth, 3b. 

DAVY.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. Davy. 
Bart, P.R.S-, &c. New edition, thoroughly Revised, and with all the recent 
Discoveries of Liebig, Boussingault, &c. By John SuiEa, A.M., LL.D., Agri- 
cultural Chemist to the Colony of British utiiana. With numerous £Dgravings 
on Wood, 8vo, 5b. cloth. 

D'AUBIGNE.—THE HISTORY OB THE REFORMATION 

IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By J. H. Merle D'Ai bigne. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kellt, B.A., Trinity College, Dublin. Med. 8vo, 6b. cloth. 

D'ORSEY.— SPELLING BY DICTATION; 

A Series of Progressive Exercises in English Orthography, Illustrated by 1500 
Quotations. By Rev. A. J. D. D'Obsbt, High Hehool, iMugoiw, Fourth editioii, 

lomo. Is. cloth. 

EADIE.— A BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA ; 

Or, Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred 
Annals and Biography, Theology, and Biblical Literature. By the Rev. Professor 
Eadik, D.D.. LL.D. With Maps and numerous PioUuial illu8trati<Hi8, third 
edition, 8vo, 10b. 6d. dofli. 

EADIE.— A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 

For the Use of Youxm Persons. By the Rev. I^rofessor Eimi, D.D., LIj.D. 

With 120 Illustrations, second edition, ISmo, 3b. 6d. cloth. 

EADIE.— EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY; 

Coinprising the History of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Persians. Assyrians, &c. 
By Bev. P r o feB Bdr Eadim, D J)., LKJ). with iinmfiioiu lUiistnmoiis, orown 8vo. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.— FIRST DIVISION. 

RISE AND EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Right 
Rev. Samukl Uikds, D.D^ Bishop of Norwich, to which is added a Dissertation 
oaHiradflk By Bev. J. H. Nbwium, D.D. Crown 8vo, th. cloth, 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.— SECOND DIVISION. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE MIDDLE AGKS. By the Rev. .T. A. .Tkremie, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univenuty of Cambridge, and other 
Gontnbntors, erown 8fo. Ntartif riadtf. 

EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 

THE ENCYCLOPTEDTA OF EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. -Mag- 
netism, Electro- Magnetism, Electricity, Galvanism. Heat, ChemisUr, Meteor- 
ology, By Professor BARLOW, Rev. F. Lunn, Dr. P. M. Roott, and G. Haktbt, 

Esq. W ith :}U Plates, 4to, £1 lis. Gd. cloth. 

FERGUSON.— HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION OF THE RO- 
MAN REPUBLIC. By Adam Fbbouson. LL.D., ProfeBBor of Homl Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Sro, 3b. 6a. oloth. 

FINE ARTS. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE FINE ARTS.— Ardillectare, SciUpture, 
Painting, Heraldrv, Numismatics, Poetry, Music, and Engraving. By Narrie.n, 
WfiBTMACOTT, Bishop J AMES, GxuE£N, HuQHijS, GwuT, and Lindsay. With 55 
Bagrairfngi, 410, £1 ua. M. dodi. 
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MBW WOBXB AND NEW XDmONB 



ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. OR UNIVERSAL 

DICTIONARY OF KNOWLEDGE. Quarto Library Edition. 

Complete Sets of the Encs'clopeedia Metroi>oLitana, (published at £61 19s. in parts,) 
bound in 3<) Volumea, 4to, halt-bound Russia mtm, in best London binding. £18 18b. 

The Large Paper Edition, with Proof Impresuons of the Plates, (Publidied at 
£106 4b., in Parts,) in 30 Volumes royal 4to, half-botmd Rimia, £26 m, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, NEW AND REVISED 

EDITION. The Second Edition of tlie Encyclopaedia Metropolitana will be 
handsomely printed in a Series of Cabinet Volumes, in Lcmg Primer Qrpe, in 
crown 8vo. The work will be thoroughly re>'ised, many new Trcatises added, the 
Articles all provided with comprehensive Itulfxcf*, or Analytical Tables of Con- 
tents, and abundantly illustrated by Maps. WuuU-cuts, and Engravings. It ^^ili be 
pnbltthed in Volomee, eaeh containing a Complete Treatise. 

Now Ready- 

Vol. l.-COLKRIDGE'S (S. T.) DISSERTATION ON THE SCIENCE OF 
M E TIK )D, revised. With a Synopsis, 28. 

2. — STODDAKT'S (SIR JOHN) UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, or the Pnie 

Science of language, compete^ Re- written, 5b. 

3. -WHAT£LY*S iARCilBI^OP) LOGIC. With % New Synopda and 

Index, 3d. 

4-WHAT£lY'S (ARCHBISHOP) RHETORIC. With a New BsmapAi 
and Index. 3b. 6d. 

6.-HIND8'8(BI8H0P) HISTORY OF EARLY CHRI8TIANTT. 
Reviled, to which is added, NEWMAN'S DISSERTATION ON MIR- 
ACLES, 6s. 

6. -SENI0R'S (NASSAU W.) POLITICAL ECONOMY, 4s. 

7. — HALE'S (ARCHDEACON) HISTORY OF THE JEWS. From the 

Timcof Alexander the Great to the Destniotion of Jerusalem, revised, 2li.6d. 
a— SACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. From the Antedihivi m 

Period to the Time of the Prophet Malachi. Edited and partly written by 

the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LI..1)., revised, 68. 
©.—HISTORY OF (:JREEK Ll lEKATURE. By Sir Thomas N. Tal- 

FOCRD, Rij^ht Rev. Dr. Blomfield, Bishop ot London, and other Con- 
tributors. Kevised and Enlarged, 7f«. 6d. 
lO.-iMORAL AND iM K l APH YSICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor 

Mai RICK. I'art First, the Aiu ieiit Systems of Philosophy, re-written, S«. 
U.-IiJTROD( CTION TO UNIVERSAL HISTORY. By Sir JoBa 

Stoddaut, Mj.D., re- written, .js. 

12. — ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By William Ramsay, M.A.. Professor of 

Humanity in tiie University of Glesgow. With Map, and Numerous 
Engravings. 8s. 6d. 

13. — BOTANY. By John HuTTON Balfour, F.R.S.E., Professor of Medicine 

and Botany in the University of Edinburgh. Numerous Engravings, 129.6d. 
14— ELECTRO-METALLURGY: Containing an Account of the most Im- 

prpTed Methods of depoaiting Copner, Silver, Gold, and other metals. 

With numerons lUnstrations. By Jambs Napier, P.C.S. Si. 0d. 
U^-HISTORY OF GREECE from the Earliest Periods to the Close of 

the Peloponncsian War. Bv Sir ThouaS N, Talfol'BD. D.C.L., Rev. 

J. B. Ottley, A.M., E. PococKE, E8q.,eiidoawCoiitnl»iliin. With 

OneHundred and Fifty Illustrations, 9s. 
16.— PHOTOORAPHY, embracing Daguerreotype, Calotype, Ae. "Bf ROBIBf 

Hunt, Professor of Mechanical Science in the Muieam of FkecCicel 

GeolMry. London. 54 Wood-Engravinss, 6b. 
17w-YET£RINARY ART, by W. O. l^oin&L Fifty-ene Eogmvfaifli, 

To he foUoiced by 

HISTORY OF ROME. By Arnold, Jsksmib, Talfoubo, Mountain, 
Rbnouakd, and othen. With lUtutrations. 

HISTORY OF GREECE AND MACEDONIA. By Dean LtalL, &«• 

HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE, By the late Dr. Arnold, &c. 

EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Rev. Professor Eadie, D.D.. LL.D. 

CHURCH HISTORY. Christianity in the Middle Ages. By Prof. Jkbemie. 

METALLURGY. With irameroiis ilhwfcritiem. ByJ. A.Phillitc,F.C.8. 

GREEK AND ROMAN PHILOSOPHY. By the Bishop of Londo!I, fte. 

MODERN SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Rer. PiofMor MauBICB. 

GLOSSOLOGY. By Sir John Stoddart, LL.D. 

HISTORY OF THE OCCULT SCIENCES. By the Rev. E. Smedlky, &c. 
BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. By Dr. Cox, to. 
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GRAHAM.— COMPOSITOR'S GUIDE. 

THE COMPOSITOR'S TEXT BOOK: or. Instructions in the Art of Printing. 
With fiasay on Punctuation. By John Graham. 12mo, 2b. 6d. cloth. 

GILMER.— INTEREST TABLES. 

Tables for the Calculation of Interest on any Sum for any Number of Days at all 
&at«u from 4 to 6 per Cent. By iiOBJB&x QlLMSB. Third Edition* Corrected 
and Enlarged, royal 18mo, fie. boand. 

aRBEOB.— HISTORY OF. 

HISTORY OF GREECE from the Earliest Period to the Close of the 
Peloponnesian War. By E. POCOCKE. Esq., Rev. J. B. Ottlbt, HJL,^ Sir 
Thomas N. Talfourd, D.C.L., and me late J. T. Rurr, Esq. Wfth One 

Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Os. 

GREECE AND MACEDONIA— HISTORY OF. 

History of Greece from the Age of Xenophon to the absorption of Greece in the 
Roman Empire, including the Aee of Alexander the Great. By WiZXUM Roe 
Lyalt,, D.D., Rev. J. H. B, INiol ntain, D.D., Rev. G. C. Rrnoimrd, B.D., 
and others. Illustrated by nuniei ou.s Wood Engravings. Nearly readj/. 

GREEK LITERATUKE.— TALFOURD, <fec. 

A HISTORY OP GREEK LITERATURK. By Sir T.N. Talfourd, Right 
Rev. Dr. Blompield, Bishop of London, E. PocoCKE, Esq., Rev. H.Thompson, 
M.A., and other Contributors. With complete Chronological Tables and Index. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

GREEK, ROMAN, AND ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK, ROMAN, AND ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Blomfield. Bishop of London, Professor Jereraie, Rev. 
E. Smedley, M.A., Rev. J. W. Blakcsley, M.A., Rev. W. Whewell, D.D.,F.R.S. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and other Contributors. Crown 8vo. 

GRIFFIN.— CHEMICAL RECREATIONS ; 

A Popular Compendimn of Experimmtal Chemirtiy ftr the Uee of Beginners. 
By John Joseph Qbivfin, F.G.S. Ninth edition* with 600 lUnatrstionB, Umo, 

Zs. 6d. bound. 

GRIFFIN'S JUVENILE LIBRARY, Beautifully Illustrated. 

JANE S EATON, or the Cornelian Cross, 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE, the Scottish Hero, ISmo.ls. 6d. cloth. 
LADY SANDFORD'S STORIES frotii the History of Koi.u', ISnio, Is. 6d. cloth. 
SCRIPTURE SCENES, or Views of the Lands of the Bible, 18mo, Is. tki. cloth. 
STORIES OF THE or Narratives of Battle and Peril, 18mo, la. 6d. cloth. 
BOOK OF WONDERS, 18mo. la. fid. doth. 

GRIFFIN.— THE SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY; 

An Occasional Publication of Treatises relating to Chemistry and the other Experi- 
mental Sciences. Edited by John Joseph Gbiffin, F.CS. With numerous 
EnsravinfiB, 8vo, 12k cloth. 

GRIFFIN.— SYSTEM OF ORYSTALLOGRAPHY; 

With its Application to Hinemlogy. By John Joabpb Gufiih, F.C.S. Bra, 

12s. cloth. 

HALE.— HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 

From the Time of Alexander the Great to the DestructicHi of Jerusalem by Titus. 
By the Venerable Archdeacon Hilb, Afaater of the Chwter House. Crown 8vo, 
Sk 8d. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.— LIGHT ; 

A Treati.se on liight, forming part of the Encyclopaedia Mctropolitana. By Sir 
John Hkrscuei^, Bart, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. Fourteen Plates, 4to,128. sewed. 

HERSCHEL.— Sound ; 

A Treatise on Sound, forming part of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. By Sir 
John Rkkschei., Bart, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. Six Plates. 4to, 5s. sewed. 

HERSCIIEL.-GONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
METROPOLITANA: vis. Fhyiieel Astranomy, Light, and Sound. One 

Volume, 4to, cloth, 21.s. 

HINDS.— HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

THE RISB AND EARLY PROGRESS OF OHRISl lANlTY. By the 
Bishop ofNorwiob. New Edition, Revised, eio«n8TO,<lk cloth. 
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HODGE.— STEAM ENGINE; 

Analytical Principles and Practical Application of the Expansive Steam Encine. 
By Paul Hodos, G.E. lUastrated by Woodcuts and Engravings, 4to, lUa. 6d. 
liiuf-boaiMt* • 

HOOPER.— A MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 

Ki<?hth Edition, Reviaed, GoRMtod, and £nlw«ed. By Kuum GB4iir» MJ>. 

bvu, 30b. cloth. 

HUNT.— PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A Treatise on the application of the chemical changes produced by Solar Badbli- 

tion to the production of Pictures from Nature — embracing the Daguerreotype, 
Calotyne, and all the published Photographic processes. By Robert Hunt, 
Esq., Profes-or of Mechanical Science in the Museum of Practical Geology, Mlthor 
of " Researches on Light," &c., 54 Engravings, crown 8vo, 5a. cloth. 

JEWS— HISTORY OF. 

Biographical Annals of the Hebrew NATioif,flNmi Uie Earliest Period to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. By the Venerable Archdeacon Hale, 
Rev. Dr. Cox. Dr. Mason Good, and others. With Landscape Illustrations, 
Crown Bn, antkue doth binding, 

KERR.— MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR ; 

A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Sugar Cane and the Mamrfketan cf 
Sugar. By Thomas K err, of Barhadws. Crown 8vo, fie. cloth. 

MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OP ARTS, MANUFACTURES. AND MA- 
CHINERY. By Professor Barlow. With au Introductory Dissertation, by 
Professor Babbage. New edition, illustrated by 87 Pages of Engravings by 
Lowry, 4to, 428. emblematioal doth Unduig. 

MATHEMATICS. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PURE MATHEMATICS, comprehendinfr a 
complete Course of Mathematical Science, By Professors AlRY, Ba&LOW, De 
Morgan, Hall. Hamilton, Levy, Moseley, Dr. Lardner, F.RJ8., and Rev. 
Dr. Peacock, JJean of Ely. Witb 17 Engravings, £1 Us. 6dL oloUu 

MARRIAGE OFFERING; 

A Compilation of Prose and Poetry. Foolscap 8vo, 4s. cloth, richly gilt. 

MAURICE.— MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY : 

ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, comprising the Hebrew, E^rvptian, Hindoo. 
Chinese, Peruan, Greoianu Roman and Alexancbrian Sratems of Philosophy. By 
Rer. F. D. Madrtcb, Chaplain to Uiuwln^s Inn, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Hwtorv. King's Colleprc. London. Crown 8vo, Hs. oloth. 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY, comprising the Philosophy of the First Six Centu- 
■ rtee, the Middle Ag%s, and the Modem Systems. Crown 8vo. /wttslVaw. 

MECHANICAL PTTTLOSOPHY. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MECHANICAL PITTLOSOPHY.-Mechanios, 
Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, Sound, Optics, Light, illustrated by 78 Plates. By 
Professor Bablov and Sir John HiMCBlL. Ao,4akoloUi. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

THE ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF TITE MEDICAL SCIENCES.— Anatomv, hv 
J. F. South, Esq., F.L.S., and F. Le (iKos Clark, Esq.; Suntery, hv ^V. 
Bowman, Esq., F.K.S.; Materia Medica, by (i. Johnson, Esq., M.D.; Element- 
ary Principles of Medicine, by R. Williams, Esq., MJ).; YeterinatyArt, by W. 
C. Spooner, Esq., with 18 Engravings, Sis. doth. 

MICHELET.—LIFE OF LUTHER; 

Gathered from his own Writings. Translated by G. H. Smiih* F.a^S. Mediioa 

8vo, 2b. 6d. cloth. 

MITCHELL.— AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 

A MANUAL OF AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. Bsf JoBll Mncuai. 
F.C.S., &c. With Cuts, royal 18mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MENTAL SCIENCE. 

THE KXCYCL0P.T:I)TA OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, by S. T. Colk- 
R1DGE, Sir J. SioDOAKT. LL.D., Arohbishop WaATSLY, iL Jbbb, Esq., A. 
PgL|oN. Es^, PirolenofBHAuucB,aftairaB»aiidGl»aus»«ndtfa«Rev. 0r.Bo&E. 
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MITCHISON.— HAND-BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONG. 

A HAND-BOOK OP THE 80N(t8 OP SCOTLAND, containing the best 
Songs of Bums. &o. Set to Music. Witli Notes, and Lite of Wilson. By William 
MiTCHisoN. Illustrated by Portrait and Fiates, crowii 8vo, &. fancy binding. 

MORRISON.— BOOK-KEEPING ; 

A CoDoplete Svstem of Practical Book-keeping by Single Entry JDouble Entry, 
and a New Method. By C.MOBBISON, Aoconntant, GlMgow. Clighth editicMi, 

8vo., 8s. haif-buuud. 

NAPIER.— ELBOTRO-METALLURGT ; 

Containing an Account of the most Improved Methods of depositing Copper, 
Silver, (iold, and other metals, with numerous Illustrations. By James Napier, 
F.C.8. Gi!0«n8vo,ak6d. ckrtfa. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY.-BolMiy. Zoology, 
Physiology, Cri'stallography, Mineralogy, and Geology. With 131 quarto Plates. 
By Thomas Edwards, Esq., F.L.S. ; George Don, Esq., F.L.S. ; J. H. Brook e, 
Esq. ; J. F. South, Esq. ; and ProfeflsorsPfliLUPSand DAUBSNT.^G8B.6d.oloth. 

NOVELTIES IN SCIENCE; 

Comprising Practical Treatises in Photogmphy, Minenkfj, QwAogg, Electro- 
chemistry, &c.. Sec. Svo, 5s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— METALLURGY ; 

A Manual of Metallurgy, illustrated by numerous engravings, by J. A. Phillips, 
Esq. Crown Svo. In prepared ion. 

POLSON.— PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF NATIONS, 

With Practical Notes on the Law of Blockade, and on Contraband in War. By 
Abchbb Polsow, Esq., Lmcoln's Inn. To which is added DIPLOMACY. By 
Thomas Hartwf.ll Hornb, BJ>. Crown Svo, ds. 6d. doth. 

POPULAR LIBRARY; 

A MiBoellany of AmiieemeBt and blitnietion, illortimled by ftimieroiis Bngmv- 

ings. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

POTTER.— GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES: 

7 HE ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE. By John PoTTBR, D.D.. late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. New edition, edited by Dr. BOTD, High SdlOOitEdmbmrgh, with 

numerous Illu.strations. 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

RAMSAY.— ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities. By William Bamsat, M. A., Pvoftaeor of 

Humanity in the University of Glasgow, with Map, numerous 'Engnmoagt, and 
very copious Index. Second edition, crown Svo., 8s. 6d. cloth. 

RAMSAY.— THE GEOLOGY OF THE ISLAND OP ARRAN. 

From Orij^inal Survey. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Geology 
in the University of London. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings, Svo, Ss. Cd. cL 

REEIIORST.— POLYGLOTT COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY, 

In Ten Languages. English, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian. With Table of Coins, WeigbtS, MeatnuVB, fte. 

By K. P. Ter Reehorst, Oblong Svo, 38. cloth. 

REEHORST.— POLYGLOTT MARINE DICTIONARY, 

In Ten Languages. English, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, French. Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Hus.sian. Comprehending upwards oi fiOOO Tedinioftl 
Terms. By K. P. Ter Reehoasx. Oblong Svo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

ROME— HISTORY OF. 

H ISTOR Y OF ROME, from the Foundation of the City of Rome to the Extinc- 
tion of the Western Empire. By the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D., the Rev. .1. 
A. Jeremik, D.D., Sib Thomas Noon Talfourd, D.C.L., and others. Illus- 
trated by nomeroiu Bogmvlags fton the Antkiue. To be oompletad in Three 
Volumes. 

1. The Rohan Republic. Nearly readif, 

2. The Roman Empire. 

3. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Power. ] 
ROMAN LITERATURE.— ARNOLD, THOMPSON, <fec. 

A HI8TOBV OF ROMAN LITERATURE. Bv the late Dr. Arnold. Rev. 
Henry Thompson, M.A., Rev. .1. H. Newman, D.D., the Rev. J* M. Nealb, 
and other Contributors. Crown 8vo. Heariy ready. 
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MXW WOBKS AJSa> MEW EDITIONS. 



SACRED LYRE; 

Gomprisinf^ Poems Devotional, Moral, and Preceptive, inclading oiany Original 

Pieces. Fifth edition, medium 32mo, Is. (kI. cloth, gilt. 

SCHOEDLER.— MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

A Popular Introduction to Mineralogy and Geology. By Professor Schoedler. 
Translated and EnlMged bf Hknkt Mbdlocx, F.CJ3. 126 Emcmvingi, orown 

8vo, 38. cloth. 

SENIOR.— POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

The Science which Treats of the Nature, Production^nd Distribution of Wealth, 
forming part of the f^ydopaedia MetroDoUtana. By Nasbau W. Semiob* late 
Professor of Political Eoonomy, Oxford. Crown 8fo, «. cloth. 

SHIER— MANUFACTUEfe OP SUGAR. 

Directions for Testing Cane Juice, with Practical Instructions for conducting the 
process of Clarification. By JoiiiN JShier, LL.D., Agricultural Ciiemiat to tlie 
CJolony of British (Tiiiana. Twenty-seven Cuts, crown OVO, 3lB. eloth. 

SMYTH.— WORTHIES OF ENGLAND; 

Or, Memoirs of Eminent Men, whose actions have shed a lustre on the History of 
their Countr>\ By OxoBOB Louis Smtth. Ittiutmted bf Portnala, medinai 

Svo, Hs. cloth. 

SPO ONER.— VETERINARY ART. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Horse. By W. C. Spoonriu Esq. With 
50 Eii^'ravini;r^J(<rininir part ()f the Encyclopiedia Metropolitana,cro?rn8VO,a». cloth. 

STODDART.— INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY; 

Two Dissertations— First: On the Uses of History as a Study. iS£;co»D: On the 
Separation of the Early Facta of History from Fable. By Sir JOHR Stooiubi; 

LL.D. Crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 

STODDART.— UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 

Or, the Pure Science of Language. By Sir JOHH Ssoddabt, LL.D. Steoid 

edition, crown 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

STODDART.—GLOSSOLOGY, ' 

Or, the Historical Relations of Languages. By Sir JouN Stoddakt, LL.D. 

Crown Svo, cloth. Nearly ready. 

TODD.— COMPLETE WORKS; 

Comprising the Sabbath School Teacher, Student's Manual, Lectures to Children, 

kc. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 

UNIVERSAL HIST OR Y^ 

Ancient and Modern, from the Earliest Periods of Mankind to the Peace of 1818. 
By upwards of Foriar Cootnbatora, oomprising the nxwt Eminent Men of the day. 
Illustrated by Maps, 5 voli. 410^ £6. 6l. oleth. 

USEFUL ARTS. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE USEFUL ARTS.-Apriculture, Horti- 
culture, Commerce, Political Economy, Carpentrj', Fortification, and Naval 
Architecture. By Gboboe Don, Esq., F.L.S., Joseph Low, Esq., Nassau 
William Ssmoifc, Esq., &c., with UpHues, 4to, 218. cloth. 

VON KOBE LL.— MINERALOGY: 

Instructions for the Discrimination of Minerals by Simple Chemical Kxperimenb. 
By FuA.NZ Vox Kobkll, Professor of Mineralogy in tiie Univeraity of Munich. 
Translated by K. C. Campbell, 8ftm 2k sew«d. 

WHATELY.— LOGIC. 

Orii^inat Edition, complete, forming part of the Encyclopedia Metn^wUtaoa. 
Witii Synopsis an(b Index. Crown OVO, 8k ototfa. 

WHATELY.—RHETORIC. 

Original Edition, complete, forming part of the Encyclopedia M^ropolitua. 
With Synopsis and Index. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d. doth. 

ZOOLOGY— ILLUSTRATIONS OF. 

A Series of Ninety Enpravincs, comprehending abont a Thousand Fibres of Qua- 
drupeds, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, IMollusca, Insects, Crustacea. Arachnidae-Kadiata, 
Polyps, Infusoria, &c., illustrating the Classes, Orders, Genera, and Families 
of the System of Cuvier. The Engravings by J. W. Lowry and Thomas Landseer, 
from original Drawings by Sowerby, Kearney, Holmes, Bone, Pyne, Lowry, and 
Charles Lan<lseer. The Descriptions, selected from articles contributed to the 
Kncyclona Uia Metropolitana, bv John Flint South, Esq., F.L.S., J. E. Obat, 
Ksq., F L.s J. F. ^TKFHENs, F.^^q., F.L.S., F.Z.S., and other eminent NaCinal- 
uts. One volume, imperial 4to, 42b. hal/'maneo»^ gtU edgei. 
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ENCTGLOFJEDIA METROFOLITANA. 

PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 



Tlic Second Edition of tlic 1!).ncycloi\edia Metropolitaka 
^ will be handsomely printed in a series of Cabinet Volumes in 
^ Crown Octavo, vn Long Primer type, in the style exhibited 
^ by tlie i>resent volume. 

The whole work will be Tiiouougiily Revised, many New 
'I Treatises will be added, and the articles will all be pi ovided 
with comprehensive Indexes, or with analytical Tables of 
% Contents. 

f, It will be abundantly Illustrated by Maps, Wood-cuts, and 
Ennrravino-s. 

'4 It will be published in Monthly Volumes, each containing 
a complete Treatise. 
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VoIniU€N now Rraily* 

Vol. I. price 2;?. cloth lettered, 
INTRODUCTORY DISSK UTATION ON THE SCIENCE OF METHOD. 
By Sajiuel Taylou Coli:rii)<.;e. Willi a Synopsis. 

Vol. II. price 5s. cloth lettered, 
UNIVERSAL GRAM. MAR, or the I'lire Science of Language. Bv Sir Joux 
Stoddaiit, Knt., LL.D. Second Edition, Re^^sed. 

Vol. HI. price 3>. cloth lettered, ' 
LOGIC. By the Most Reverend Riciiakd Wiiati:ly, D.D., Ai-chbi.shop of 
Dublin. The Original Edition, with Synopsis and Index by the Editor. 
Vol. IV. price 3s. Gd. clotli lettered, 
RHETORIC. By the Morjt Reverend RiniAui) WiiATKr.Y, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. The Original Edition, with Synopsis und Index by the Editor. 

Vol. V. jirice (Js. cloth lettered, 
THE RISE AND EARLY IMJOGRESS OF CHR1STL\NITV. Bv the Right 
Reverend Sa.muel Hinds, D.I)., Bishop of Norwich. Revised. To whicli is 
added, A DissiiiiTAriox ox Mikaci.ks. By the Rkv. J. IL Newman, D.D. 

\'L |jrice 4s. clnth lettered, 
j^j POLITICAL ECONO.MV. By Xa.ssai. W ii.i.iam Skmoh, Esq., late Professor 
ol' I'ulitical Ecunoniv in the Univcr-itv of Oxford. 

• ,) 

f, VII. i>ricc 2-. CI. cloth lettered, 

) HISTORY OY Tin: .IEWS, from lh>; Time of Alexander the Great to the 
* Dcsfniftion of .K'l'usilein by Titus, a.m. 331).}, n.f. 40J), to a.i>. 70. By 
liie Venerable ArcluK-acon IIali:, .M..\., Ma.-tcr of the Chju-t<T Uouso. 

VHI. price fls. doth lettered, 
SACIH'D HlsnmV AND P.lnORAPJIY, fi^ni the Antediluvian Period to 
th.' TiiiiL' i.f th..' Pro]>hc't Malarlii. a m. 1 l.» a.m. 3(J07, b.c. 397. Edited 
by the Rkv. P. A. Cox, JM).. L1,.I). 




